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Advertisement No. 15 71 

Applications are invited Tor the posts 
of Professors in Statistics. PoiiticaN 
Science. Anthropologv-, ilconoroics, tn|i- 
lish and Sociolo^ty and Readers m 
Assamese. Political Science, Siuiisiics, 
Mathematics. Physics and Applied Geo- 
lojii in the Scale of pity Rs 1100-50- 
1300-60-1600 - and Rs 700-50-1:30- 
rcspectively plus other allowances as 
admissible under the ruie.s of the t-niver- 
versny. 

Pr<»/e.v.Viii'*.v QiHilificaluni’S : til Hijjh 
Acadctnicdistinctionwiih Doctorate De¬ 
gree. (2) Research Publication of recog¬ 
nised merit. <31 Adequate Posi-Graduutc 
teaching experience. M) Experience of 
guiding research stu^lcnts preparing for a 
Docioralc Degree. ^5) Experience in 
field of specialisation. 

Qualifications 1. 2 and .t above arc 
rela.xable in exccpiionalcascs, 

Reoiter'i Qwlifiaituvic (I) <iooj 
academic record with Doctorate Degree. 

(2) Teaching experience of 5 years with 
Post-Graduate Classes or S years with 
honours cla.ssc.s along with research pa¬ 
pers of merit published in weM estab¬ 
lished journals. 

The posts are non-tx'nsionublc but 
w'ili carry the benefits of the Conthhii- 
lory Provident Fund plus benefits of tin* 
Hcdth Scheme of the Univvrsity. 


Apph'cathmt statinn ' —fl> Name in 
Full (RUx;k leiters). p) Father's Name. 

(3) Home .Addi^ with Police Station. 

(4) Age on I-1-72(5) Present Address with 
T.O. Present occupation and pay. 
(7) Arc yvMi a cituen of India, ia) If so 
hv'w. (b) Is was your fatiur u citizen of 
(ndin. (8) Are you a displaced person, 
ir.so, an attest^ copy oi ciii.^enshipor 
cligibihiy certificate shotild be uiiachcd. 
IVtailcd academic career from Mairie 
onwards with years of pa&sing and Divi¬ 
sion Class secured along with utiesied 
copies of certificates and leslimoniats 
siioitid reach the undersigned not jatet 
than I7th Jaii$tiiry. 1973. 

Applicants already in service shouUI 
apply through proper channel and m* 
aciiv'ii will be taken on the advance 
copy of the application. Candidates w ill 
he required to appear for .m interview 
at their own eOsi as and when called foi 

.V./. D.ll. GOSW.AMf. . 

Dibrugurh I’nivcrsit). 

tMVERSiTV OF SAl OAK 
No. .\c Fsn;4l.»6 
.VdvcTttsoaieiit No. R DKV I 
.Applications, stating deluded quah- 
ticationa and evpericiicc etc. are inviicJ 
for ihc folktwine post sO as io ic.ich the 
KLCilSTRAR. CNIVIRSITV Ol 
SAUGAR. S-\G\RiM.P.)laJeM by the 


I7thJan»uwy J9?2 along with an applictT 
lion fee<*f Rs. 3/- in the form of Postal 
Order. 

H'oftit/ft /*Ai'.rfcu/ Traim'/iif hvitruvior ■ 
Sca!e of pay 250 - 20 - 490 . 10 - 500 . 

The post is likely to he pornutnene. 
The candidate should pos.scss eitlicr a 
Master's degree in Physical Education 
or a Ma.sfcr’s drgiwin Art.s.Seienec with 
ii po&|.gradu;iic diploma in physical 
rducation or B.P.l:. and $li{>uJd poss¬ 
ess general orofieiency in games and 
have know letlgc of common folk dances, 
rhythmic exercise for women, etc. She 
should also have at lca.si .*1 years expe¬ 
rience in ihc line. She xliould also hi* 
prepared to work us N.C.(^ ofliccr. 

2. in addition to the pay liu* poM 
carries l>..A.and P.F. heneliu uccorJing 
lO rules. .'V Irighcr start mjy K' given fi» 
a sivccialty qualified and experienced 
candidate 

3. Candidates selected foi an inict- 
view will luve to vt.'wc to Sagiir at Iheir 
Own cxiicnses and lo bring with them 
their original certificates, diph'ruas and 
oilier documents in .support of ilicii 
claims mentioned in their apphcalionx. 
In case of peisoirsaltcady in service, the 
application must be forwarded hv a 
comtK*leni authority xignitying approval 
It* relieve the applicuni. if selected. 

S</- S .1. NAini. Registra'. 
i:nivcr-.its ofSaugar 


SAN K BY BECOMING A Rf C.l l.AR MI.MBER Ol 
•THE ELECTION ARCHIMN' SCHtML Ol BOOKS 

‘THE ELECTION ARCHIVES'is a unique scheme issuing only one speciullH’d bo<»k every 
quarter, only on world electoral activity, constituiional and related subjects. 

Only for scholjr.s of p^iliiical science. Ui«. history aiid eitircnt p vliiux. 

No library will like to miss it. No rcxcarvher cuu ignore it. 

Each issue is a maga/inc-si/c book (doth bountJ} for Rs. 3<v or I S > 14. 

Concession for RiRular Subscribers 
(in India 4c abrv»ad by air mail) 

Pay only Rs. I(K) or I S 5 4b annually in advance 4 save Rs 44 or I S s jv on 4 ho^iks »ii a 
vearfonc everv 3 niv>nths) & POST FREE. 

OR 

tUir VPP in Indiai 

Don't )xiy R.v. 100 bui remit Jusi now R>. }i as one year's poviage in advance and tveetve a 
VPP of Rs. 25 (instead of Rs. 36 every quarter. 

An annual subscriber who pays Rs. 100 (L’S ^4b) or even Rs S fur a \'!*P la.cilily as ;;uiMCvl 
above gels for 1971 the following 4 HiM>ks: 

(f) -Elections in .Africa" louil Rs. 36 iLS « 14) 

(2) -National Parlies of India" tout) R>, .36 (LS $ 14) 

(3) ‘’.SecUtrian Politics in India and Pakistan since 1x57” i out ) Rs. 36( t Ssl4) 

(4) -ElectionsSince Independence & Beforc"(in press) Rs. .36(LS-^ 14). 

The four hsucs of 1972 will be: 

(L The Supreme Court on Elccliivns 

(2) An introduction to Parties in Stales 

(3) Modern Indian Political Thinkers 

(4) And one more book 

The amount. Rs. 100 (L'S ^ 4b) annually ri»r 4 issues or Rs.k us anuuai VPP charges for 4 
issues or Rs. 36tlJSjii 14) for a single copy is nayablcsiricUv in advance to: 

‘THE ELECnON ARCHIVES' 

CA-33, TAGORE GARDEN. NEW DELHl-27 
Foreigners to pay only in US dollar s at quoted. 

N.B.: In 1970 (^Jan. to Dec.) THE ELECTION ARCHIVES discsussed in its 4 issues clceiora) 
activity in Australia, Ceylon. France. Germany. Indonesia. Israel. Japan. Korea. Nepal. 
New Zealand. Pakistan. Portugal, Sikkim. Svvitzerland. Turkey. UX. US. liSSR. li 
also discussed Indian elections, and offices of President, Prime Minister, including 

Supreme Court Judgements on Elections. 
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Opinions expressed in the arti^ 
cles and reviews are individual 
and do not necessarily reflect 
the policies of the lUB. 


The idea of launching an 
fnternational University emanat¬ 
ing from the Sccrctary^cncral of 
the United Nations, U Thant, 
and subsequently endorsed by 
(he General As$end)ly of the 
United N^iioas^^d General 
Conference and Exeaitivc Board 
of UNESCO, is timely, imagina¬ 
tive and commendable. UNESCO's 
fcasibsiliiy study concerning the 
establishment of an International 
University is thorough and help¬ 
ful and il^ main conclusions 
could guide future developments, 
fn spite of the shortness of time 
iD aibble for the feasibility study, 
it lias accomplished its purpose, 
and clearly points to the need 
and feastbifity of establishing 
such an instiialton and po&es 
alternative models. The positive 
conclusion should be accepted by 
the Executive Board. I am m 
favour of the model designating 
the new institution as United 
Nations University functioning 
at the post-graduate level; multi¬ 
disciplinary. interdispiinar)’ and 
problem-oriented in approach; 
awarding no degrees and dip¬ 
lomas of its own and drawing 
scholars and faculty mcnibcrs for 
specified terms from their parent 
Universities; promoting a net¬ 
work of aflRliatcd institutions 
engaged upon siniilar tasks in 
dilTercrtt parts of the world; and 
concentrating on research and 
teaching on problems concern- 
'ing manVind as u whole. ^Larger 
consultations and more study arc 
needed for developing the idea 
ofu United Nations University, 
and making it a concrete project 
and programme of aciion. A 
worldwide movement, involving 
the scholarly community and 
(hose involved in international 
co-operation, towards the accep¬ 
tance of the new idea and con¬ 
cepts, should be launched by 
the UNESCO which in this 
context must perform the role of 
leadership within the United Na¬ 
tions fiysicm. In advancing this 
movement relevant studies, re¬ 
flections and disehssioiis should 
be encouragetj^rtd, in particular. 


the participalion of youth secured 
from the very beginning. 

The United Nations University 
can perform several tasks. Its 
establishment is justified by three 
urges and expectations gathering 
lorce'in the wor'lh olVi^er educa¬ 
tion in our times: 

(1) The Search for Unirersality ^ 
Great Universities have always 
been universal in character, but 
so far the element of universality 
has been reflected from within 
a particular culture and confined 
to only a segment of humanity. 
In ibecmergingworld of tomorrow 
we will need institutions 
truly universal in character, re¬ 
flecting the state of mankind as a 
whole and searching for human 
values and knowledge that is 
valid for all and available to all. 
Such a development will reduce 
the knowledge gap. now looking 
more threatening and ominous 
than even the economic gap. 

(2) Solution of World Probicns: 
The main concerns of the United 
Nations University and its affilw 
aiiiig institutions should be 
certain world problems, requiring 
concerted study and action, such 
as peace, development, human 
rights, environment, population, 
application of science and techno- 

exploration of the oceans 
and outer space, education, inter- 
cultural relations, international 

and information systems, etc. 
These problems should be studied 
through research, teaching and 
reflections, the new institution de¬ 
veloping new I ines of communica- 
tion and co-ordinating existing 
studies and programmes. 

(3) Renewal and TransfuiiDa^ 
tion of the Traditional UniTersity; 

Inertia and igrained conservat¬ 
ism obstruct change in the content 
and structure of higher education 
everywhere. The United Nation^ 
University would exercise a whole¬ 
some influence on existing iostitu- 
tutlons, encouraging innovation 
and mutual co-operation, and 
conforming to new aspirations and 







orieatatioos sotely needed every¬ 
where. development of a 
Unit^ Nations University net¬ 
work should provi<te sig^ficant 
opportunities and incentives^ to 
nation^ and regional establish¬ 
ments of higher education. 

The task is no doubt difiScult 
and comply and considerable 
resources, both financial and intel¬ 
lectual, will be recjuired. For 
evotving a realistic programme, I 
suggest phased action of the 
following or^r. 

First Phase—Begfamiag: Imme¬ 
diately UNESCO should set 
up an Information and Docu¬ 
mentation Centre to collect data 
concerning existing institutions 
and academic programmes rela¬ 
ted to the concept of the U>N. 
University. Some materials of this 
nature have already been assemb¬ 
led (br the feasibility study, but 
a wider, deeper and continuing 
study will be need^. At the same 
time all bodies of the U.N. sys¬ 
tem should increasingly farm out 
their study and research projects 
to selected Uoiversities and these 
activities should be systematized 
by devising a machinery for co¬ 
ordination within the UNESCO, 
li^ile these actions can be taken 
immediately, steps to establish 
a co-ordinating and programm¬ 
ing centre of the new Univer¬ 
sity, with a Rector, a Faculty and 
a governing bo^. and stating a 
process of affiliating appropriate 
institutions and centres should be 
the beginning of the operation and 
this could be achieve in two or 
three years. 

Second Phase —DevelopaKit: 
With the experience of the tint 
phase of starting the project and 
the availability of greater finaociai 
resources, it should be possible 
to est^li^ new centres of research 
and training around the world and 
develop affiliating centres where- 
ever feasible. The planning for 
these developmental programmes 
could start soon after the launch¬ 
ing of the project. 

Udid Pha9c--Ultimate Object¬ 
ive: The ultimate objective of the 
movement towards a United Na¬ 
tions University net-wozk should 
be ^ tmnsformation of h^er 
eduction In content and struo* 
turn everywhere to match new 


knowledge and communicatiom 
now ^wing at a ffintastic 
pace with the emergenee of a 
new uttivmsal man that is nowhere 
in sight. This is the great chgl* 
ler^e. The achievement of tbit 
objective seems to lie in the 
distant fhture. 

The feasibility study and the 
decisions taken on it both in 
the UNESCX) and in the United 
Nations will give rise only to a 
broad outline of the project* 
Much preparatory work lies 
ahead. Right from'the start one 
must be aware of the difficulties 
and the pitfalls. The unfettered 
academic freedom and full auto¬ 
nomy of the new University should 
be ensured to make it function in 
utmost objectivity. The choice of 
the Rector and the faculty should 
be determined only by academic 
considerations and (he Universi¬ 
ty should draw the best talent of 
the world committed to the ser¬ 
vice of mankind. The dead weight 
of bureaucracy should not creep 
in and the University should be 
sustained and devclo]:^ through 
the fullest co-operation and in¬ 
volvement of the academic com¬ 
munity; the refreshing contact 
with youth should never be lost. 
The phenomenon of the so<alled 
*brain drain* must be avoided 
or minimi^d. Plans should be 
realUcic keeping in view the limi¬ 
tations of finance; perhaps funds 
shall come from three sources: 
contributions of member Stat^ 
participating; voluntary contri¬ 
butions; and matching funds from 
affiliating institutions. The Uni- 
versit>' should have a wide scope 
of activities; not least important 
of which is to find practical solu¬ 
tions to urgent problems, the 
contemplation and reflection on 
the state of man, especially the 
synthesising of knowledge into 
wisdom- 

I do not like very much the 
name suggested — the United 
Nations University. International 
University or World University 
offer aUematives. Whatever name 
is adopted, the new institution 
should in fact function and de* 
vdop as the University of Man, 
working for new human vahieS 
and new ways of transcendence. 
Education and inter-cultural te- 


latiom shotdd be accorded due 
importance in Its activities* 

The idea of a World University 
attracts many Indians and some 
intoresti^ developments in 
same direction are already in 
progress. The most notable of 
these is the Jawaharial Nehru 
University ^nned for inter-disci- 
plinaiy studies of national and in¬ 
ternational problems contributing 
to the welfare and dignity of man. 
Other projects are being promoted 
or are under discussion. The 
Rama Krishna Mission at Cal¬ 
cutta has a scheme for evolving 
a School of World Civilizations 
and Cultures. The Auroville 
Project at Pondicherry stresses 
inter-cultural relations and prac¬ 
tice of human values. The Uni¬ 
versity ofmanki nd and hyntbesised 
knowledge coniinuc to appeal 
to the Indian mind today as they 
have done so powerfully in the 
past, 

(t.rrrct'M from a statfmt’nt during 
discussion of the hucrnaikmal 
University Hojevl.i 


EXAMINATION* RK^ORM 

The L'niversiiy of Jammu like 
other Universities of the country 
had also been feeling s<mic diffi¬ 
culties in the conduct ofe.\amina- 
lions under it. In view of this, 
the problems connected with the 
conduct of examiations were re¬ 
ferred to the appropriate Com¬ 
mittees who recommended the 
following steps for implcmenta- 
tation. Action has been taken 
accordingly. 

Tools of A«sessBi>«it 

It was not found possible to 
initiate radical changes in the sett¬ 
ing of question papers. However, 
it was decided that at the post¬ 
graduate level, the syllabus to be 
sent to the paper-setters be accom¬ 
panied by detailed notes which 
may serve as guidelines to the 
paper-setters in respect of the 
syllabus covered. This procedure 
has resulted in ensuring that the 
questions set are generally on the. 
syllabus prescribe and covered. 

The University has also intro- 
dQcc4 the system of interiuil 
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assessment in req>ect of t^acd- 
cals. SO per cent of the marks 
prescribed for the practical papers 
have been allotted to internal 
assessment which is based on 
class performance, periodical tests 
and attendance. The record main¬ 
tained by the colleges and the 
post-graduate Departments is 
annually inspected by a team of 
inspectors appointed by the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Steps with regard to the rc- 
desfgnina of the question papers 
will be discussed in a Seminar on 
Examinations which is being held 
in the month of December and 
necessary foUow-up action taken. 

Assessment 

The system of table marking has 
been introduced. TKc Head- 
Examiner and the Sub-Examiners 
sit together and arrive at the 
standard of scoring to be followed 
with respect lo their suhiecfs- The 
Head-Examiner supervises the 
scoring of the answer books and 
ii authorized to revise up(o 20% 
of the scripts examined by the 
Sub-F.xaminers. He himself can¬ 
not examine more than two hun¬ 
dred scripts under any circum¬ 
stances. 

The maximum number of scri¬ 
pts that can be examined by a Sub- 
Examiner has been fixed at .100. 
The maximum number of scripts 
that can be examined by him in a 
day has aUo been fixed and the 
Head-Examiner is required to 
exercise supervisory control in 
respect of both. 

A scheme of Code Roll Num¬ 
bers has been introduced for all 
examinations conducted by the 
University. 

Cow^uct of EsUDBinfitions 

Conduct of examinations has 
been de-centralized and the 
Principals of the affiliated colleges 
and the Heads of the post-gra>* 
duate Departments have ^n 
givcm the over-all charge of the 
examinations conducted in their 
colleges or Departments. 

The overall incharges are 
required to be pi^nt on all the 
daj^ of examination and are res- 

i 


possible for their smooth and 
fair conduct. 

Superintendents and super¬ 
visors are appointed out of the 
teaching stalf of the Departments 
and the colleges. 

Members of the teaching stajf 
are also put on duty outside the 
examination centres to prevent 
external interference by students 
and to prevent any unfair means 
or material being smuggled in or 
out oftbe examination halls. 

The proportion of the super¬ 
visors hasbeen increased from one 
supervisor for 40 students or a 
part thereof to one supervisor for 
30 students or a part thereof. 

Before the commencement of 
the examinations, ameeting of the 
superintendents and the inspectors 
of the Centres is convened to brief 
them about the conduct of exa¬ 
minations. 

The Inspectors of the Examina¬ 
tion Centres have also been au¬ 
thorized to charge the members 
of the supervisory staff if and 
when found negligent in the per¬ 
formance of their duties under 
the rules of the University. 

The girl candidates are provided 
with separate centres. 

Department-wise examinations 
arc conducted in respect of the 
post-graduate Departments. 
Senior teachers of the post-gradu¬ 
ate Departments and even the 
Heads of(I>epaitmeRts arc appoin¬ 
ted as superintendents in respect 
of these Departmental exami¬ 
nations. 

The law and Order authorities 
are associated with the conduct 
of examinations in the manner 
given below:— 

(i) Adequate police arrange¬ 
ments are made outside the exa¬ 
mination halls. 

(ii) Flying squads with a Magis¬ 
trate are deputed to visit (be ins¬ 
titutions where examinations are 
being conducted in order to round 
up the rowdy elements and take 
on-the-spot action. 

(iii) Special police contingents 
with an dificer are put on duty at 
difficult centres. 

Senior teachers from the Uni¬ 
versity are deputed to pay sui^jse 


visits to the Examination Centres 
(Constituted at the mufussil col¬ 
leges and other institations to 
jtelp the superintendents in pre¬ 
paring cases of unfair means. 

The Vice-Chancellor also pays 
surprise visits to some of the local 
examination centres. 

The help of the Administration 
I>epartment (Colleges) has also 
been sought. The Additional Se¬ 
cretary to the Government for 
Higher and Technical Education 

a member of the panel of inspec¬ 
tors. His involvement encouraged 
the college teachers to accept the 
supervisory appointments of the 
University. 

EVALUATION METHOl^ IN 
ENGG. EXAMS. 

A two-day seminar on ‘A 
jteview* of Evaluation Me¬ 
thods in Engineering Examina¬ 
tions* was held at the Sri Venkates- 
swara University, Tirupati, on 
bfovember 25-26,1971. The Semi¬ 
nar was inaugurated by Dr A.S. 
Adke, Vice-Chancellor, Karna¬ 
taka University and was pre¬ 
sided over by Dr. D. Jaganatha 
jteddy, Vice-Chancellor, S. V. 
University. In his inaugural 
address Dr. A. S. Adke stated 
that the basic question is 
to define the objective of the 
Ettgineering education and that 
on the nature and scope of this 
definition depended the program- 
ipes and procedures of instruc¬ 
tion. Among other things he 
stated was that, at this stage, the 
Indian Universities should not 
adopt the German Semester Sys¬ 
tem where only internal teachers 
ate examiners, as this involves the 
question of integrity which the 
Indian teachers Imve yet to estab¬ 
lish. 

Dr. D. J. Reddy, in his presi¬ 
dential address, stated that the 
efforts of the teaching community 
should be directed towards pro¬ 
ducing good engineers for the 
development of the country. He 
felt that there have been several 
drawbacks in the examination sys¬ 
tems, and as a remedy he propo^ 
the introduction of continual 
internal assessment. 

Dr. W. Hill (USEFI), the Semi¬ 
nar Consultant; Prof. A. P. Jam- 
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Dr. Reddy iiddre.^smg delegates. Seated L. to R. : Prof. G 
Ratttakriskna and Dr. A. S. Adke 


bulingam. Principal. T. T. Train* 
ing Institute, Madras: Prof. N, 
Siddheswar, Professor of Mccha* 
nical Engineering. Regional Engi* 
neering College, Warangal; Prof. 
M. Venkataralnam, Head of 
the Department of Civil Engineer* 
ing, Warangal, were amongst 
those participating. 

Over the Plenary Session hclq 
on the afternoon of the 26th, Dr, 
D. J. Reddy presided. After the 
Chief Rapporteurs (Prof, P. S. 
Rau, Theory Subjects; Prof, K, 
Gopichand, Laboratory Train* 
ing and Tutorial Work; and Prof. 
K. Srirama Sanna) read their re¬ 
ports, the Vice-Chancellor con¬ 
cluded a brief discussion on im¬ 
portant points raised in the rc- 
pom. 

Dr. Hill in his remarks appre¬ 
ciated the Vice-Chancellor's ini¬ 
tiative in the organization of the 
^min^ and said that while very 
many important topics were dis¬ 
cussed during the two days, he 
felt as if nothing materially was 
done on ‘Evaluation in En^neer- 
ing Examinations'. He opin^ that 
sessional work must be given 
equal importance besides the Uni¬ 
versity theoretical examinations. 

pr. Reddy, in his conclud¬ 
ing remarks, said that Internal 
assessment should be taken into 
consideration for promotions and 
viva-voce examination must also 
be introduced in the Engineering 

UMViyginr ? >iw r y 


examinations. He suggested the 
establishment of curriculum cells 
and the maintenance of record 
books as appropriate schemes to 
improve the instruction pattern 
in Engineering colleges. 


BRE.AK-THROt’CH IS 
FOOD PRODUCTION 

Under the Chairmanship of 
Dr B. Appala Naidu, Director 
of Extension, Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University, the re¬ 
sults of the National Demonstra¬ 
tions on multipie cropping were 
reviewed on November 27, 1971. 

The objective of the national 
demonstrations continues to be 
the transfer of new knowledge to 
farmers in order to help them and 
educate them in maximising the 
. agricultural production in a unit 
area per unit of time. In addition, 
these demonstrations also act 
as a motivating force to adopt new 
technology by other farmers in 
Che agricultural production pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) has been 
leading the other States in the 
country in this educational effort. 
It has been substantially contri¬ 
buting to the increase in the acre 
yields. This programme is in ope¬ 
ration in fourteen districts of the 


State with about SO demonstration 
centres covering various crop rota¬ 
tions, with greater emphasis on 
multiple cropping with two to 
three crop rotations. Of this total 
number there are forty-seven de¬ 
monstrations with two crop rota¬ 
tions and twenty-nine with three 
crop rotations. Hyderabad, Kur- 
nool, Chtttoor and West Goda- 
vary are the four districts where a 
larger number of demonstrations 
are iiejag hid pW jiJPd are ch/xsca 
for intensive work. 

The review of the re.sults of 
these national demonstrations in¬ 
dicated that it is possible to grow 
crops and achieve higher yields 
all the year round with efficient 
utilization of resources and adopt¬ 
ing a package of practices like 
suitable crop rotations. 

An important example in this 
effort has been that of Mr S. 
Ran^nayaktilu Chclty. a pro¬ 
gressive farmer of Mangalampet 
village of PuIicbcrJa block of 
Chitloor district, who has success¬ 
fully priHiuced a total yield 
of 227 quintals of grain per hec¬ 
tare by growing three crops of 
paddy. This farmer grew the 
high-yielding varieties of lR-8 
followed by IR-20 and ADT-27 
and ail this in about 375 days. 

Similarly Mr S. Narayan 
Reddy of Tiruchanoor village in 
the Chandragiri Panchayat Samiti 
ofChiiloorproduccdatoial of201 
quintals per hectare. This farmer 
foUtJWcd a three-crop rotation 
growing IR‘20 paddy as the first 
crop, followed by TMV-2 ground¬ 
nut in the second crop season and 
IR-20 paddy again. 

Hyderabad district could be 
proi^ of Mr Ailuri Haripunisbo- 
tham Rao of Kandlakoya village 
in the Medichal Panchayat Samiti 
who obtained a total income of 
Rs 5,655 per hectare by growing 
IR-8 paddy followed by onion in 
the second crop. This progressive 
youth produced a total yield of 
106 quintals of paddy per hectare 
and 123 quintals of onions in the 
same area as a second crop. 

Mr Dasari Prakash Rao of 
Munipalli village in Bapatla taluk 
in Guntur District proved that it 
h possible to produce about 63 
quintals of paddy per hectare in 
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tfab Vfim xrc^ ahd q^ntaU 
of tomato in the s^nd cfdp hy 
following improved agricultural 
practices. 

All in all, what has been clear 
in these demonstrations is that 
there is ample potential to produce 
more per unit area of land in a 
unit time provided the technical 
know-how reaches the farmers in 
time as is being done in the 
National Demonstrations Pro¬ 
gramme conducted by the A.P. 
A.U, 

COMMERCIAL FARMING 

The Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University, with the financial 
assistance ofthc Ford Foundation, 
is operating a project on Farm 
Record and Business Management 
in the Intensive Agricultural De¬ 
velopment Programme (lADP). 

The project has been initiated to 
provide answers for the intricate 
questions of establishing a 'viable 
economic unit’ in farming under 
currenl conditions and also to 
study how best small farms, now 
generally supposed to be not via¬ 
ble, could be made 'viable' and 
more productive- 

Ic is also felc that the results of 
research under the project would 
provide accurate linancial record 
and the related analytical infor¬ 
mation so that the farmers could 
be better educated for taking to 
agriculture more as a business ra¬ 
ther than as a way of life. 

The project operates under the 
adimnistrative control of the Offi- 
cer-in-Charge, AgricuUural Re¬ 
search Station, Maruleru, West 
Godavari District and under the 
technical guidance of the Profes¬ 
sor & Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Sta¬ 
tistics, and tile Director of Re¬ 
search, APAU at RAiendramagar. 
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U Ky-A’ 

Young Scientists* Exchange 


Dr Colin P. Flint, lecturer in 
Chemistry at ilirkb^ C o^e, 
London, is now on a visit to 
a numba of Todian Universities 
uid other insthutions on a two- 
month professional tour. 

Pr. Flint, 28, is visiting India 
under the Younger Scientists Ex¬ 
change Scheme, a joint venture of 
University Grants Commis- 
^pQ of India andthe British Coun¬ 
cil to promote mutual under¬ 
standing and the forgiog of pro¬ 
fession^ links b^ween younger 
scientists from British and Indian 
Universities. Opportunities are 
provided under the scheme for 
scientists to undertake short re¬ 
search and teaching assignments 
in each other’s countries. 

Dr Flint will give a series of 
lectures at the Department of 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry 
of the Indian Institute of Science 
in Bangalore, the University of 
Rajasthan, Jaipur and Punjab 

plans to visit the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bom¬ 
bay, the Atomic Energy Authority, 
Trombay, and the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur. 

His lectures will deal mainly 
with ^Luminescence and relaxation 
phenomena in transition metal 
compounds*, a subject which is 
relevant lb colour tdevision, laser 
action and pharmaceuticals. 

OdIabontioD in research 

Dr Flint hopes to make other 
visits Co Mysore and Madras, 
A^a and Delhi. To further the 
existing long and close relation¬ 
ship between Birkbeck College 
and the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, he is Co take part in 
tlielnstitute*s research and teach¬ 
ing curriculum on modern 
spectroscopic techniques. 

<My purpose on this exchange 
visit is to see something of the 
academic and cultural life of India 
and to coUaborate in research pro¬ 
jects of mutual interest. I shall also 
take pert iii research seminars and 
have informal discussions with 
Indies coBeagues,* Dr Flint ^d 
m an tsCerview in London. *I also 


hope to make scientific contacts 
with the otustandiog School of 
Solid ^ate Spwtroscopy at Ban¬ 
galore and to improve my know¬ 
ledge of rare earth chemistry. 
India is epecially well endow^ 
with mineral deposits containing 
these important elements.' 

Dr Flint took his tirst degree at 
London University's Imperial 
College of Science and Techno¬ 
logy, and completed his Chemis¬ 
try research for bis Ph.D. degree 
in 1967. In the same year he went 
to the University of Copenhagen 
under a post-dtKtoral fellowship, 
working with Prof. C. J. Ball- 
hausen, a world authority on tran¬ 
sition metal luminescence, and has 
since continued research in that 
area after joining Birkbeck Col* 
lege in 1969. He has written some 
17 international scientific papers. 


FIRST UMVERSITk' CHAIR 
IN COMMOWEALTH 
LITERATURE 

The first Professional Chair in 
Commonwealth Literature any¬ 
where in the world has been esta- 
Mished at Leeds University. 

Professor "William Walsh, 
Professor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education at the Univer¬ 
sity, will be the first holder of the 
appointment. 

Leeds University pioneered the 
worldwide study of Common¬ 
wealth literature in the 1950s. 
Professor A. N. Jdfares, Professor 
of English Lnerature. said: *My 
colleagues and I are confident 
that this appointment will give an 
impetus to the work in Common¬ 
wealth literary studies. Our hope 
is that in future they will be more 
closely combined with the tradi¬ 
tional study of English Literature 
in Leeds.* 

Professor Walsh, 55, i.s a dis* 
tinguished literary critic with an 
interest Jn connections between 
literaiy and educational studies. 
He has visited Universities in 
India and Australia. 


coH(xan w 0svwa is 

INDIAN TRADinCB^ 

Professor Dr Nihar Ran^n 
Ray, formerly Director of the 
Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, delivered a talk on 
the ^Concept of Culture in Indian 
Tradition* on November 13,1971, 
under the ausj^ces of the Faculty 
of Indtc Studies of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Professor Ray dwelt on the 
traditional Indian meaning and 
interpretation of the term *Cul- 
ture' through the ages. He said 
the word is too often 
either vaguely or erroneously. 
In fact, the equivalents of (he 
term may be fourui in two Sans- 
kriiic terms *Krishti’ and 'Sanv 
kriti’ occurring, for the first lime, 
in the Athari'a and the 

.‘f itart'ya Brahmona Tcsptviivcly. 
‘Culture*, derived from the Latin 
‘Cultus' (German ‘Kultur*). orgi- 
ntilly meant ‘cultivation’, the 
puiposc being not only to sow the 
seeds but also to improxc qualitu- 
rivcly and multiply quantitatively. 

'wicirrwi., lodi 

bacteriologists use the suffix 'cul¬ 
ture* in such v^i^^ds as agriculture, 
horticulture, blood-culturc etc. 
with this very idea. 

In Europe, later on, the sense 
of ‘culture* came to be narrowed 
down to mean either a religious 
or sectarian *culi' or. in urban 
cwmmunivics, just certain personal 
rctincments of etiquette. 

•Culture*. Professor Ray said, 
has a comprehensive connotation, 
and is adynamic cone^. embrac¬ 
ing the totality of life. It under¬ 
goes continuous metamorphosis 
through the ages. 
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The 8th Inter-Colfege Youth 
F^tival of this University was 
held from October 21 to ^ 


Dramas in English and Hindi* 
debates in English, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and Panjabi, folk and das' 
steal music and dance* a poetry 
symposium and an art exhibition 
were held for which prizes were 
given. 

Mr B. N. Chakravarty, Gov¬ 
ernor* Haryana and Chancellor 
of the University presided over 
the Annual Family Planning De¬ 
bate under the auspices of Kuruk- 
shetra University Planning Fo¬ 
rum on October 28. 

Mr B. N. Chakravarty also laid 
the foundation stone of the Uni¬ 
versity auditorium. 

The Department of Political 
Science of the University organiz¬ 
ed a symposium on the Indo- 
Sovict Treaty on November 10, 
}97I. The participants from the 
Department were: Professor S. C. 
Singh. Dr V. S. Budhraj* Dr 
.Surj:ndca rh(7nra and Mr.N. N. 
Srivastava. Among those who 
participated from other Depart¬ 
ments and Universities were Pro¬ 
fessor V. N. Dutta of the History 
Defwrimenl, Professor Abdul 
Muiid Khan (Simla), and Pro¬ 
fessor I. P. Sinha (Muzaffarpurt. 
Dr S. X. Dutta, Vicc-ChancclK>r 
of the University, presided over 
Che meeting. 

Views both for and against the 
treaty were expressed, ranging 
from a lack of common cultural 
background to a similarity in his¬ 
torical evolution between India 
and the Soviet Union. 


MADURAi 

The Madurai UniN'crsity has 
introduced correspondence 
courses this year for awarding 
degrees in Bachelor of Arts. The 
subjects taugbt under Part III in 
the correspondence course arc: 
History, Politics and economics. 

Candidates who have passed 
the Pre-University examination 
of this University or any other 
examination conducted by any 
o^r University or Board that is 
considered equivalent to the Pre- 
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University class of tbis Univer¬ 
sity are pennitted to join the 
cor^poodence course. The 
syllabus ai:td regulations for this 
course are the same as those pres¬ 
cribed for candidates appearing 
for the B.A. degree examination 
through re^tar colleges. Candi¬ 
dates admitted for this course 
should offer Tamil under Part I 
of the degree. 

l.OiSl candidates have been 
admitted to the course as follows: 

English Tamil 
medium medium 

Br. I History' 322 225 

Br.n Politico 28 11 

Br. rv 

Economics 398 67 

It has been planned to extend 
the correspondence course for the 
Prc-Univcrsity in Tamil and 
English mediums from the next 
academic year. 


What’s 

Happening 

On Campuses 


A department of Sanskrit has 
been opened in the University 
from the academic year 1971-72. 
At present the department is 
functioning as a Research De¬ 
partment. 

Under the auspices of the 
Madurai University National 
Service Scheme, help was given 
to house-holders in kitchen gar¬ 
dening, small savings scheme etc. 
in collaboration with the District 
Apiculture Officer. Deputy 
Director of Animal Husbandry 
and Regional Deputy Director of 
National Savings. The officials 
of the Departments concerned 
accompanied the students to the 
suburban colonies of Madurai 
city and gave their suggestions 
persoually to the householders. 
They distributed agricultural im¬ 
plements like mampattics, hand 
hoes, hand racks, rose can seeds, 
seedlings etc. at 50% subsidised 
cost. They helped the public in 
pr^aring lay-outs for kitchen 


gardens. With the assistance of 
veterinary officials the students 
vaccinated cattle. Stndeats of 
Madurai University brought the 
officials of these Departments to 
30 colonies according to 
scheme. 

On behalf of the Youth Welfare 
Department in the University a 
seminar in connection with Re¬ 
medial Study was also held on 
September 13, 1971 in St Justin’s 
Teacher’s Training college, Madu¬ 
rai. 

The Administrative section of 
the University will be shifted to 
the new campus at Nagamalai, 
Pudukkottai (eight miles from 
Madurai city), in January 1972. 
The Faculties and the Library will 
be shifted in May 1972. 


SOUTH GUJARAT 

„l , . "I 1 

With a view to further supple¬ 
menting the propess achiev^ by 
the Summer Institutes in English 
Language Teaching for collie 
teachers organized in 1970 and 
1971. the University Grants Com¬ 
mission has sanctioned one more 
such Institute to be organized in 
April-May, 1972 at Surat. 

Out of the different develop¬ 
ment proposals submitted to the 
University Grants Commission 
for the Fourth Plan Period, the 
following are already approved: 


Project 

Estimated 

U.G.C. 

Cost 

Share 

Humanities 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Building 
'Basic Science 

5,00,000 

5,00.000 

Gilding 

Central 

Library 

7,80,000 

7,80,000 

Building 

Busines 

7,50,000 

5,00,000 

and Industrial 
Management 


Building 

4,82,000 

4,82,000 


The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has also approved the 
scheme for establishing the De- 
bartment of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion and sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 2,58,000 for the same. 

The Department of Public 
Administration has undertaken a 
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reseaicii project on 'Leadership 
in PaochayaU Raj', whkh covers 
tttt study of the working and 
social, piwssioaal, religious anid 
racial aspects of 2 DtstricU, 4 
Talukas and 40 Village Panch- 
ayats. This project of 1 i years' 
duration is financed by the Indian 
Council of Social Sciences through 
a total grant of Rs 47,880 and 
the work has started under the 
directorship of Dr H. J, Paadya, 
Head of Deprtment. 

The Department of Sociology 
has undertaken a survey of the 
economic, social and educational 
aspects in the life of local Harijan 
workers and also a study entitled 
'Economic Advancement Preced¬ 
es Educational Development in 
a Backward Community’. 

With a view to falling in line 
with the other Universities and 
the policy adopted by the Gcn'crn- 
meat it is decided to start a Pre- 
Medical Course from June 1972. 


J. N K V. V 

A workshop on improvement of 
undergraduate teaching in Zoology 
and Entomology was organiied in 
the University from October 28 
to 30 with delegates from Indore. 
Raipur. Sehore and Jabalpur 
Universities participating. 

Dr M.L. Purohit, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ento¬ 
mology and Zoology, stressed that 
knowledge of basic sciences like 
Oology was a prerequisite to 
studying Entomology, Anatomy, 
Parasitology and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry. Dr M. B. Russell, due 
to whose efforts this workshop was 
evganized, stressed the need for 
making the academic climate suit¬ 
able for students to leam through 
their various senses by doing 
things rather than hearing about 
them. 

:Dr R. P. Jyotishi, Associate 
Dean, Coll^ of Agriculture, 
Jaba^r, wekomed the start of 
igtch workshops. Discussions on 
varioiis topics like the change ex¬ 
posed to be brot^t about in a 
learner at the end of a course, 
methods to improve practical 
training, use of andio-visuial aids 
etc. were bdd. workshop prv- 

an agreed break-up of 


coftrsst, detailed objectives, prin¬ 
ciples of deigning valuation tests, 
a list of reference books etc. and 
opined on the role of manuals as 
teaching aids. 

The Vishwavidyalaya has 
evolved on early maturing 
variety of cotton for dry-land 
farming in Madhya Pradesh, call¬ 
ed Kibsndwa-2, giving 100 per 
cent yields and with superior 
length and ^nning percentage. 


SAURASHTRA 

The foundation stone of the 
Rs 9 lakh administrative building 
of Saurashtra University was 
laid at Bhavnagar on October 4. 
1971 by the State Governor and 
the Chancellor of the University, 
Mr. Shriman Narayan, at a func¬ 
tion arranged in the University 
campus. 

The building will accommodate 
all the administrati\*e departments 
and a Senate Hall. 

Referring to the proposed resi¬ 
dential University at Bhavnagar, 
Mr Shriman Narayan hoped that 
the new University would fulfil its 
great reeqionsibiiily and would de¬ 
velop hi^ academic traditions at 
Bhavnagar where Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi studied in Samaldas College. 
Further Mr Shnimn Narayan 
offered his help and co-operation 
in the smooth working of the 
University, 

Mr A. R. Baxi. Vice-Chancellor 
of Saurashtra University, wel¬ 
comed (he Governor. Mr Harbhai 
Trivedi, prominent educationist 
and Pio-Vice-Chanceilor of Sau¬ 
rashtra University, gave a de¬ 
tailed account of the proposed 
residential University at Bhav- 
nagar and thanked the Governor 
on |j^ occasion. 


ANDHRA 


A Seminar and workshop on 
the Examination System was orga¬ 
nized oo the campus, at which 
nearly 60 University teachers, 
two from each Department, were 
represented, from December 
13 to 17, The objects of 
the Seminar were: (1) to eva¬ 


luate the current examlxiatiod ay^ 
idn in the Universriies and (2) to 
consider criteria for deviring an 
objective examination system. 

Sbri L. Bullayya, Vice-Chaoed- 
lor, inat^uratfi4 the Seminar. 
Dr WMter Hill of Michigan Uni¬ 
versity conducted the Smninar* 

The Univertity Grants Com¬ 
mission has agreed to provide 
assistance upto Rs 5 lakhs for a 
period of 4 years for introducing 
correspondence courses. in Arts 
and Commerce at the undergra¬ 
duate le\^l. 

Prof. S. Bhagavantam. Indian 
ln.sti(ure of Science, Bangalore, 
delivered a lecture under the Sri 
Alladi Krishna S^amy Aiyer 
Endowment Lectures on ‘Techno¬ 
logical Civilization and Quality of 
Human Life". In bis lecture he 
emphasised (be crucial difference 
between growth which refers 
essentially to material comfort 
and progress which, in addition, 
has relevance to the quality of 
man. TcthnoK^gical revolution, 
while it has vteldcd the roses of 
tmitcrial comfort, is bound to 
bring with it the thorns of spiritual 
degeneration in man. India needs 
a rapid technological change to 
give relief to man from the 
grinding ptwcriy, but at the same 
time it should ensure that the spi¬ 
ritual life, to which ancient 
India has paid high regard, is not 
debased, llti.s is a challenge to the 
elite of India. 

The Teachers* Association and 
the Faculty Club of the Univer¬ 
sity felicitated Shri L. Bullayya, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, Walrair on his reappoint¬ 
ment for a second term of three 
years by the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. 'I he Association 
and the Club expressed their appre¬ 
ciation of the reconstruction, 
growth and stability achieved by 
the University under the leadt^- 
ship of Shri L. Bullayya. Shri 
Bullayya thanked the memb^s 
of the staff for the solid support 
given to him during the period of 
bis first term and expressed bis 
hope that it might be possible to 
establish new Dg>artmettts in 
transport, engineering, genetics, 
printmg technology. Journalism, 
devdopinent admfmstration, coir- 
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tinuing education etc. in the next 
three vein s. 

A Sanskrit University is pro¬ 
posed to be established in Andhra 
State to start functioning from 
June 1972. The site for the Uni¬ 
versity is s»ill under consideration. 


':r! viNKATF «a 


The Sri Venkateswara Univer¬ 
sity Post-Graduate Centre which 
was functioning in Anantapur till 
July 1971 was inaugurated at its 
new site in Sri Venkateswara 
l^ram on November 20, 1971. 
Sri P. V. Narasimha Rao. Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
presided over the function and de¬ 
clared open the Humanities Build¬ 
ing. Sri V. V. Subba Reddy. 
D^mty Chief Minister. Sri P. 
Basi Reddy, Minister for Law, 
Sri C. Subba Ravudu, Minister 
for Civil Supplies associated them¬ 
selves with the function and 
declared open the Physical 
Sdencies building and the resi¬ 
dential quarters. Bbagwaii Satya 
Sal Baba was present (ui the <vca- 
sion and blessed the Centre, 

The Vicc-Chancdlor in his 
welcome speech referred to the 
great help rendered to this Centre 
by the University Grants Com¬ 
mission and the State Govern¬ 
ment and hoped that the hve dis¬ 
ciplines now ofTcred will be in¬ 
creased to eight in July 1972 by 
the addition of Commerce. Econev 
mics and the Lite Sciences. 

The Chief Minister expressed 
his happiness that, of the three 
University' Centres in Andhra 
ITadesh, the one at Sri Venkaies- 
warapuram had its own hand¬ 
some buildings. 


A^AHATHWAOA 


Under the scheme of Gandhi 
Ceutenary Celebrations, Marath- 
wada Unj\'ersity has adopted a 
village by name Patoda situated 
about six miles from Aurangabad, 
with a view to bringing about all- 
rMnd development of the said 
village, involving students and 
teachers in the process. The se¬ 
cond aim of this project is to 
establish close contact betwrecn the 


educated youth with the villagers 
and to create young leadership 
inspired with the motto of stxria'. 
service. 

The Financial Assistance for this 
project has been secured from the 
University Grants Commission 
and the I<Kal Panchayat Samili. 
The first Camp of 20 days was 
organized in May 1971 during 
which a school building has been 
constructed in the village with the 
help of ‘Shramdan* by the stu¬ 
dents. 

'I he new Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Shri R. P. Nath, is 
taking keen interest to expedite 
the implementation of the Scheme. 
He inaugurated the second Camp 
on November II. 197! for this 
purpose to complete the construc¬ 
tion w'ork of fifteen hundred feet 
of drainage pipes with a view lo 
providing cleanliness and better 
sanitary conditions in the village. 

It is also proposed to undertake 
a geological survey of the village 
with a view to fwovide guidance to 
the villagers for growing the crops 
suitably. The villagers arc extend¬ 
ing full co-operation to complete 
the schemes. 


P A.U. 


Dr M, S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, in¬ 
augurated the first all-India sym¬ 
posium on pesticide residues ana¬ 
lysis at the University. Represen¬ 
tatives of the Central Food Tech¬ 
nology Research Institute, My¬ 
sore; Indian Agricultural RcBta- 
rch Institute, New Delhi; Union 
Ministry of Health; National 
Institute of Qccupaticmal Health; 
Post-graduate Institute, Chandi¬ 
garh; Central Toxicology Resea¬ 
rch Tnstittitc, Lucknow', and 
other Universities took part in 
thi.s 2-day function. 

Dr Randhawa said that consi¬ 
derable research work had been 
done at the Central Food Techno¬ 
logy Research Institute. Mysore. 
Indian ^ricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi and PAU, 
Ludhiana, to collect the basic 
data required for guarding against 
the hazard of contamination of 
foodstuffs by pesticides. After 
examining this data and other 
information available through 


WHO and FAO, Punjab Slate had 
decided to recommend malathion 
as a grain protectant. He hoped 
that ot^r States and the Central 
Government would also do this 
in order to reduce the intake of 
pesticides like DDT through 
food. The level of DDT in human 
fat in India was the highest in the 
world, he said. 

Tne enforcement of the Insecti¬ 
cide Act from August this year. 
Dr Randhawa said, was a bene¬ 
ficial step in this direction. 


CALCUTTA 


The Calcutta University Aca¬ 
demic Council has decided to 
hold separate examinations for 
the regular and external students 
appearing in M.A., M.Com. and 
M.Sc. in Pure Mathematics. This 
will be effective from the examina¬ 
tions of 1972. 


SKIVAJI 


The second Leadership Training 
Camp of student-leaders in the 
Shivaji University area was held 
on the 13th and i4th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1971. Dr A. G. Pawar, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity who inaugurated the camp, 
urged the student-leaders to 
equip lhemselvc.s well to pla> 
their part effectively. Free and 
frank discussions were held by the 
student-leaders and the teachers 
wiio had accompanied them, on 
such important subjects as the 
duties and functions of student- 
leaders, execution orN.S.S. pro¬ 
jects, etc. Prof. D. S. Pinge of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, participated in the camp 
and also addressed the students. 
The \'eledictory address was also 
given by the Vice-Chancellor, 


P A N‘ j A b 


Mr Suraj Bhan. Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, announced 
the introduction of post-graduate 
science and professional courses 
while inaugurating the first Ins¬ 
tructional and Personal Contact 
Programme of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity Directorate of Correspon- 
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dence Courses on October 31, 
1971. 

The first AlMndia Congress of 
Cytologv' and Genetics, sponsored 
by the Society of Cytologists and 
Geneticists, was held at the Uni¬ 
versity. 


OSMAMA 


Two Plant Geneticists t>r Osma- 
nia University, Dr G. Mudhavu 
Reddy and Mr T. Papi Reddy. 
ha\e achieved a genetic break¬ 
through which results in evolv ing 
the common man's coarse rice 
known a> lR-8 into a superlino 
grain without retlucing the hitili 
yield potential. 


U.P.A.U, 


The Society of Indian Plant 
V irologists along with an official 
organization ‘Phytovirology' is 
proposed to be started from .Janu¬ 
ary 1973. All those interested 
in the advancement of this branch 
of science and holding a degree in 
science or agricoUure arc eligible 
to become members of this society. 
Further details can be had ‘Vom 
the Convener. R.N. Singh, De¬ 
partment of Plant Pathology. U.P. 
Agricultural Universits. Pant- 
nagur. Distt. Nainiial. 


O.V.A.T. 


The Extension Education Divi¬ 
sion of the University has opened a 
Fanners' Hostel to accommodate 
farmers for in-cantpus training. 
Independent accommodation for 
research and extension wings of 
the University have been provided 
to facilitate better co-ordination 
and execution of the work. 

To make the students of the 
Agriculture Faculty production- 
oriented. it has been decided To 
allot to them 100 acres of land 
from the Central Farm. A com¬ 
mittee with the Deans and the 
senior members of the staff has 
been constituted to prepare a 
scheme to train the students in the 
techniques of commercial produc' 
tion of field-crops and their pro- 
hteering potentialities. 
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The University fiw the first 
time published a hall-yearly re¬ 
search journal which was formally 
released at the University on 
September 28, 1971 by Mr S. K. 
Mukerjee. Assti. Dirccior-Gene- 
lal. r.CA.R. 

The University Variety Release 
Committee has released three pad¬ 
dy varieties, nantely, OR 5-11 
(Hemal. OR 10-112 (Kumar) and 
OR 10-193 (Rajeswari). OR 5-11 
is a cross of T-141 and fR-S-246 
suitable for modium-iype land, 
highly resistant to bacterial leaf 
blight but susceptible to stem 
borer, taking about 135 days for 
maturing and rccomnwndcd for 
cultivation during the Kharif sea¬ 
son. Its height i.s 80 to 90 cm. 
and it gives 90 maimds of grain 
peracre. 

OR 10-112 is an early variety, 
a cross of T-90 and IR-8 suitable 
for high to medium land, mode¬ 
rately resistant to bacteria) blight 
and stem borer, taking 120 days 
to mature, yietdiug 70 nuumds 
ofgrain per acre and recommend¬ 
ed for cultivation in the Kharif 
and Rabi seasons. 

OR 10-193 Is a mid-season va¬ 
riety, a cr«».s> of T-9t) and IR-S 
suitable for medium type of land 
and recommended for the Rahi 
and Kharif scason.N, moderately 
resistant to bacterial blight, .stem 
borer aitd green leaf hopper, 
taking about 130 days lo mature 
and yielding up to 90 maunds per 
acre. 


S N D T 


A batch of 42 N.S.S. volun¬ 
teers of Shrceniati Nathibai 
Damodar Thackcrscy University 
attended the Refuse Relief Camp 
at Mana. Raipur District, from 
6 to 14 November. 1971. The 
volunteers participated in the 
following hve main activitie.s: 

0) Hospital Work; A group of 
students worked as helpers to 
nurse.s and as.sistcd hospital au¬ 
thorities in maintaining order and 
preparing records of births and 
deaths. 

(ii) Programme for Children : 
A Imtch of students organized 
games and play activities for chil¬ 
dren. 


(ill) Construction Work; A 
hatch of students assisted other 
volunteers in constructing a big 
pit for refuse. 

(iv) Social Case Work: The 
camp authorities were at times 
tinding it difficult to communi¬ 
cate with the women In the camp- 
The students talked with them on 
various problems and tried to 
generate confidence in them. 

fv) Survey Work: The activity 
in which the entire unitpurticipat- 
ed was the collection of census of 
the camp residents. The volm\- 
leers visited 600 tents and collect¬ 
ed infornwion of 1,453 families. 

.\ short-term course on 
‘Family Living* will be held be¬ 
tween January 10 and February 
16, 1972 by the University as a 
part of its progranimc of Conti¬ 
nuing Education. The course is 
specirically designed for (lie house¬ 
wives to offer them ba.sic infornui- 
lion on several aspects of family 
living. There will be related de¬ 
monstrations. exhibitions and 
films to give ;i practical orienta¬ 
tion to the course wiicrcvcr 
pi»ssiblc. 


B.l.T.S. 


The Dcp.irimcnt of liii'logical 
Sciences of the RTla Institukor 
Icchnologv and Science has 
been allotted u research project 
on the morph':'U»pic:il. anatomical 
ami phvslo)t>gical .sudics •>>'Spruce 
and other gymno^peuns. fhe 
limmcia) support l«tr the rc'icarch 
pn>jeci has bco.'i made available 
by the PI,. 480 funds. Profcssi^r 
S. K. Pillai, Head of the Dep.irt- 
inent, and Dr B.D. Deshpande of 
the Deparimcnt of Biological 
sciences would be in charge of 
these investigations. The gymnos- 
perms arc an important group of 
plants which grow luxuiriantly 
in our forests and yield good qua¬ 
lity timber. However, these trees 
do not grow continuously because 
their growing species exhibit 
periodic dormancy, which retard 
growth and reduce timber pro¬ 
duction. 

The main objective of the in¬ 
vestigations W'hich arc going to be 
undertaken here is to determine 
the causes leading to dormancy 
the apical merislcms. 
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Colleges Run By 


sctipt or culture is free to do so without unreasonable 
fetters from the Government. Besides, a person 
possessing necessary qualifications of eligibiJity can¬ 
not be refused admission to institutions maintained 
by the State or with its aid only on grounds of reli¬ 
gion, race, caste, language or any of them; in other 
words, every eligible person is entitled to admission 
to such institutions. 


Minorities 


By T. K. TUKOL, Vice-Chancellor, Bangalore 


The right of mint)riiies to establish and adminis¬ 
ter educational institutions of their own is enshrined 
in Article 30 of the Constitution. Since the Article 
furnishes tlur key to the problem of relevant minority 
rights, ( quote it in its entirety:— 

•Article 30 (11: All minorities, whether based on 
religion or language, shall have the right to estab¬ 
lish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice. 

(2) The Slate shall m>l, in granting aid to educa¬ 
tional institutions, discriminate against any edu¬ 
cational institution on the ground that it is under 
the management of a minority, whether based on 
religion or language.' 


In Endia, apart from the Slate Governments, many 
religious organizations have started colleges of their 
own for preservation of their culture, language and 
for study of their religion. Some of the institutions. 


This Article is included in Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution which deals with the Fundamental Rights 
of Citizens. The rights mentioned therein are fun¬ 
damental. i.c.. ver>' vital for the advancement of the 
welfare of evcr>' citizen in economic, political and 
social fields. The rights are fundamental in another 
sense also: they can be enforced through a court of 
law. 


markedly prominent, arc tho.se stated by commu- Clause 1 recognises the right of a minority com- 
nitics like the Arya Samajisls, Brahnta Samajisis, munity to impart instruciioji to the children of the 
Christians, Jaias, Muslims and Sikhs which are community in its own language in institutions run by 
minority communities in different parts of the country, it and to enforce this rights, if it is violated, by seek- 
One of the subjects to which the founding fathers appropriate relief through a court oflaw. Under 
of our Constitution addressed themselves was the Clause 2, the State is prohibited from discriminating 
rights and privileges which the minority communities against such an instiiulion in the matter of granting 
enjoyed at the dale of Independence and which dc- Articles .9 and 30 erwte separate rights. While 

served to be guaranteed under the Consliluiion. Article ^9 grants general protection to minorities 
Though democracy i.s the rule of Ihc majority, it should conserve their language, script or culture, Article 

not disregard the rights and aspirations of the mine- 30 rwi^nis^ the special right of minorities to estab- 
riiy. Every citizen must have an as.surancc of equality hsh institutions their choice to prescire their langu¬ 
or treatment and of opportunity to enable him to dc- tige or religion. ^‘l*\rel^cncc to the Kerala Educa- 
vclop his ovm personality, to discharge all the obliga- tional Bill (1959 S.C.R. 995), the Supreme Court re- 
lions of loyal citizenship, Education is the foundation cognised that, m granting aid, 'the State may pres- 
of all progress and it is the duly of the State to afford reasonable regulations to ensure the excellence 

all reasonable facilities by establishing iastitutions for institution . The judgment in the case affiims 

instruction in all branches of knowlcdc and skills. minorities, linguistic or religious, have an 

Such in.stitutiims may be started by the communities abstuute right to establish ana administer educational 

institulions of their choice; any law or executive 
' , , . . ' . ^ direction which seeks to infringe the substance of the 

n IS here that the question P*’ right would be to that extent void’. It is. however, 

nority institutions arises. Article 29 of the Constiiu- op^n to the State lo make regulations in the true 
tion protects the cultural and educational rights of intercstsofcfRciencvofinstruction, discipline, health, 
minontjes. It lays down that any section of the com- saniialion, moralitv or public order and the like, 
mumty residing in the territory of India or any part . 1^3 ^ 3 ^ SCR. 837) 
thereofshallhavetherighttoconserveitsown distinct ' * ' ^ • 

language, script or culture. The second clause The reorganization of States on a linguistic basfs 
prohibits denial of admission to any educational insti- in 1956 is an event of vital significance to the country, 
tution maintained by the State or receiving aid from Prior to this reorganization. English was the sole 
State on grounds only of religion, race, caste, la ngu- m edium of instruction and administration in every 
age or any of them. It is thus clear that every mpe^ty ’SHate. The use of a common language throughout 
community which wants to preserve its li«%uage. Ihc^untr>' ensured mobility of students and teachers 
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from one part to the other. All colleges with emphasis 
on different languages or subjects were affiliated to a 
University within a State. But with the new States 
coming into existence, colleges established by lingui- 
Stic and religious minorities providing for instruction 
through the language and script of their choice are 
required to change their affiliation to a University 
prescribing a different medium of instruction. The 
rights of minorities protected under the Constitution 
are of a minority community based on language or 
religion. As regards the former, the community can* 
not be asked to change its medium to the regional lan> 
guage which may the medium of instruction in 
the University under which it might come. As the 
Supreme Court has said in DA.V. College versus. 
The Slate of Punjab (W.P,S. 353 and 354 of 1970 de¬ 
cided on 5-5-1971): *No inconvenience or difficulties, 
administrative or fmanciahean justify the infringe¬ 
ment of the guaranteed rights. It is also worthy of 
note that no State has the legislative competence to 
prescribe any particular medium of instruction in res¬ 
pect of higher education or research and scientific or 
technical instruction if it interferes with the power 
of Parliament under item 66. list I toco-ordinate and 
determine the standards in institutions of hi^er edu¬ 
cation or research. Though the State Legislature has 
power to legislate in relation to the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in primary and secondary schools, it cannot do so 
in respect of institutions of higher education or re¬ 
search. if such legislation is likely to tower the stan¬ 
dards in such institutions. In the case of the Gujarat 
University. Ahmedabad, versus Krishna Ranganath 
(1963 (!) Supp. 5 CR. 112), the Supreme Court 
held that under the University Act as originally en¬ 
acted or subsequently amended, the University had 
no power to impose Gujarati or Hindi as the exclusive 
medium of instruction. ^While the University can 
prescribe f^njabi as a medium of instruction, it can¬ 
not prescribe it as the exclusive medium nor compel 
affiliated colleges established aiui administered by 
linguistic or religious minorities or by a section of the 
citizens who wish to conserve their language, SCTipt 
and culture, to teach in Punjabi or take examinations 
in that language in the Gunimukhi script. The Uni¬ 
versity Act having compulsorily affiliated these colle¬ 
ges must of necessity cater to their needs and allow 
them to administer their institutions in their own way 
imputing instruction in their medium and with exa- 
ixuaations in their own script.* (Sec the judgement 
of the Supreme Court in D.A.V. College versus the 
State of Punjab.) 

What is a linguistic minority for ihc purpose of 
Article 30 (1) of the Constitution? It is under- 
sto^ that in the State of Punjab, the Hindus 
are a minority, though th(^ are not so in relation to 
the entire country. In the writ petitions before the 
Supreme Court filed by the fourteen colleges managed 
and administered by the Dayananda Vedic Colley 
Trust, the claim of the Arya Samaj to be a linguistic 
minority was dieted. *A linguistic minoricy for 
the purpose of Article 30(1)/ ob^rved the Supreme 
Coi^, *is one which must at least have a separate 
spoken Ui^Uage. It is not necessary that language 
should also have a distinct script for those who speak 

unavtaam nbws. auwt wi 


it to be a linguistic minority. There are in this count¬ 
ry some languages which have no scripts of their own 
but none the less those sections of the peojde who 
speak that language will be a lingnistic minority en¬ 
titled to the protection of Article 30 (I).* In that 
case the Court held that the Aiyra Samajists were a 
linguistic minority or religious minority, at any rate 
as part of the Hindu religious minority in the State 
of Punjab. Accordingly, it was affirmed that the 
Arya Sara^ists through their educational institutions 
had the right to coni^rve their script (whicb was 
Devanagari). their culture and their language. 

Another aspect of the question is whether the reli¬ 
gious or linguistic minority should be a minority in 
relation to the entire country or the particular State? 
According to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the D.A.V. College case, the question has to be deter¬ 
mined only in relation to the particular legislation 
which is sought to be impugned, namely, that if it is 
the law of a State legislature, the plea of minority 
has to be determined in relation to the population of 
the State; if the legislation is for a locality or for the 
county, the question of religious or linguistic mino¬ 
rity will have to be decided with reference to the popu¬ 
lation of the locality tvrthc country vis-^t-vh the com¬ 
munity. 

It is nccessaiA' to mention that the right of minori¬ 
ties to establish and administer educational institu¬ 
tions of their choice would include the right to have 
a choice of the medium of instruction also. There¬ 
fore, the State must harmonise its power to prescribe 
the medium ofinstruction with the rights of a religious 
or linguistic minority to have a medium of Instruction 
and script of its own choice. 

What 1 have stated above as regards the rights 
of Hni^isiic minorities applies with equal force to 
minorities based on religion. To claim the protec¬ 
tion of Article 30. it is not ncccss;^ that the curricula 
of a minority community institution must conform to 
the teaching of its religion only or be in its language. 
There is no limitation on the number of subjects to 
be taught and the institutions are not debarred from 
giving general education in addition to instruction in 
religioo or language of Its own choice. 

The last question that remains to be discussed is 
astotherighttoreceiveaid from the State. Aninsti- 
tution under the management of a minority, whether 
based on religion or language, cannot be denied State 
aid. In granting aid. the State cannot impose such 
condition as would negate the protection given under 
Article 30 (1) to the minorities. The State cannot 
discriminate against such institutions in the matter of 
granting aid. The principle followed in determining 
the quantum of grant to educational institutions of 
general category ^ to be followed in the case of insti¬ 
tutions run by minorities. There cannot be two yard¬ 
sticks. It cannot say that minority institutimis must 
run with their own resources. It cannot require the 
minority to surrender its rights before asking for 
aid. In short, the State cannot discriminate ordinary 
institution? against minority institutions in the fixa¬ 
tion or grant ofits aid, 
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Students and 


Management 
of Colleges 


BySURAJ BHAN. Vice-Chancellor. Panjab 


Growing awakening among students, explosion 
of population in the colleges and explosion of 
aspiration among young people living in the age of 
democracy and freedom fuve brought to the fore the 
vital issue of students vis-a-vis the management of 
colleges. The students are demanding participation 
and involvement in the management. No more di¬ 
thering or evasion is possible. For meeting the 
emerging needs, demands and aspirations of the 
‘ncwstudent\ the practices of the past and tradi¬ 
tional approaches are no longer tenable. In a day 
full of new problems, new procedures are imperative. 

Adminlstratioii Hitherto 

In the past, admiaistration in colleges was simple 
and smooth. In the twenties or thirties managing a 
college was a tame affair. The teachers and students 
(not large in number) met in quiet class-rooms. 
Rarely did students defy the law of the college, except 
on ah occasional call from the freedom fighters. The 
princip^s remained entrenched i n their positions and 
many of them who held their posts for long periods 
of time became dedicated to the cause and their idea¬ 
listically correct belief was that it is not the brick 
and mortar that makes an institution but the live 
personality behind it which with self-abnegation 
creates foe and a;biding traditions based on higher 
vabes of life sind in the la^r interests of the entire 
student community. Inevitably, such men began 
to thiidc and act as if th^ were the only ones who knew 
how to run an institution of hi^er education. The 
studfats and laymen accepted administrative auto- 
craQi^aadtlnisthewordofthe authoritarian adminis- 
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trator was law. Persons concerned obeyed his man¬ 
dates, even though his directness pinched them. 

Now the colleges have become large and complex. 
The students and people are better infonned and 
doubts have arisen about he infallibility of the Princi¬ 
pals acting alone and the question is asked if it is pos¬ 
sible for one person to know all the answers of the 
altogether new problems of the new age. This situa¬ 
tion. along with changed attitudes towards morality 
and freedom, has spelled the death-knell for authori¬ 
tarian administration. When faced with a major 
campus situation, the traditionalist administrator 
fbllows a pattern of precedents. He quotes prece¬ 
dents followed in the past or in other institutions. 
Such a life-jacket cannot provide an administrator 
a haven in the present stormy sea of confusion and 
crisis. Reliance on precedents or traditions suffers 
from the defect that measures that may have succeed¬ 
ed fifty years ago may not be what is needed to solve 
today's problems. Administration is bogged down in 
routioe and inertia by such reliance. Of course it 
is easier to let conditions remain as they are because 
it means a real effort to emerge from a nit. But in 
these dynamic times the old momentum cannot serve 
the new goals warranting new approaches. The 
greatest realism in the present circumstances is to 
reckon with a factor, rightly called student-power, 
which has been amply demonstrated during the past 
decade. 

The present generation of young people is aptly 
called the space generation, which tends to see the 
rigours of order as the great barrier in. the achieve¬ 
ment of their aspirations. They have a growing cons¬ 
ciousness of personal dignity. Fed by mass m^ia of 
communication, urged by parents and teachers to en¬ 
quire, the new generation is sensitive to the larger world 
and their role in it — as no generation before. The 
non-recognition of students as dignified persons has 
created distrust among them. To challen^ the sense, 
the responsibility, the interest and the ability of the 
student is no longer tenable. It is no use trying to 
pander to them or refuse to listen to them or to ask 
them to stay in their dormitoiy' rooms and keep quiet. 
Obtaining more responsibility and active participation 
in the context of freedom has been the central thrust 
of the student movement. 

If we do not train posterity in the democratic 
sense of sharing responsibility, they will neither de¬ 
velop a sense of involvement in social affairs nor a 
sense of active participation. When they are de¬ 
personalized under the authoritarian t>’pe educational 
system, they will remain de-personalized thro^hout 
and will never be able to take on social responsibility, 
which has ultimately to devolve upon them as and 
when they have to ^ full-fledged and contributory 
members of society. 

tack of ConmusicatioB 

It cannot be denied that there is a lack of commu¬ 
nication between the generation demanding i^rtici- 
pation and involvement and the deration holding 
strings of power, authority and decision-making fbne- 
tions. More often than not it has been found that 
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nta^ student frustratioits are due to tittle more than 
a lack of a chatmel of communication with the autho¬ 
rities. Frectuent communicatioa and a mechamsm 
of diakigue ^tween students and the administration 
is sure to set right a great many misconceptions and 
misunderstandings and the atmosphere of distrust is 
attenuated. It is, therefore, that students have to be 
brought closer to administration. 

Motaal Means Approadi in AAnInistratioa 

Administration of an educational institution at 
least takes three ways: imposed or autocratic ad- 
mimstration; administration bv inducements and in¬ 
centives and administration by mfluencingthe persons 
involved so that they voluntarily act as they should. 
Of these three methods, if the latter two are combined, 
a new type of administration will emerge which will 
be most ac^table in a democratic society. The 
prudent administrator has to accept the latest philoso¬ 
phy of the dynamic age, that he has to ]i%'c *a day at a 
time\ Whatever the position in other fields of acti¬ 
vity, In education he has to tacitly admit *that the cus¬ 
tomer is always right even when he is wrong', at 
least for sometime till the young generation accept 
freedom with responsibility. It is conducive to the 
smooth management of an educational institution to 
believe that young people today are much more intel¬ 
ligent than students used to be. They should be asked 
for their opinions on almost every phase of the college 
programme, ranging from what they want to eat to 
what they think the>' should study. Under this type 
of administration the individual believes that his free 
will is directing his actions. Power to influence the 
opinion of others is a great power. 

An exclusive studem-cenired approach in the 
management of a college may neither be desirable nor 
practicable in the sense that in that case the administ¬ 
ration may respond too quickly and too completely 
to stuifent de^nds and thus sacrifice long-range 
stability fora quickanswertoa currentprobJem. The 
administrator, therefore, cannot draw all his objcctivw 
from students because, though they may be intelli¬ 
gent, they do not have the experience and the deep 
insight to cope with all situations, ft would be ex¬ 
pecting too much from them to surest remedies for 
all problems when they lack the background to know 
whmher some jvocedure is an experiment, an ex¬ 
pedient, or a tested solution. 

To obviate the practical difRculiiesofaneKclusive- 
1 y student-centred approach to the crucial issue of stu¬ 
dents college management, the best alterna¬ 

tive is to take ‘a mutual means-approach’. This 
approach holds the answer to all administrative prob¬ 
lems in a college, because it draws its resources from 
students and the faculty membm. There are many 
things to be learned from college students. They 
have ideas and can detect flaws in teaching and ad¬ 
ministration. Their criticism should be heard and 
^eckt^ for vailidity. Of course we may not mal^the 
patient his Own physician, but it will oe good if we 
inglte hhn more, communicative a^ut his troubles, 
ff students^ facul^ members and princ^n^ ^ 
nnmicate and kre allowed to contribttte the Wis- 
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dom of their own education and experience, this mu¬ 
tual-means approach to present-day college administ¬ 
ration pi^sses real promise of success. Mutual 
co-operation and assistance is necessary in any viable 
educational organization, where the striving is to es¬ 
tablish *acceptab!e academic freedom*. An academic 
institution bouses strongly opinionated individuals 
with vmied view-points and, consequently, it cannot 
and would not wish to control or channel all thought 
into one stream. In an age in which teachers demand 
salaries linked with the price index besides other 
fringe benefits, in which students wish functional and 
meaningful education and in which education re¬ 
quires expensive libraries and laboratories, there is no 
way to run a college without highly skilled administ¬ 
ration. EfTectivc institutions of higher learning will 
have to be the natural result of being presided over 
by administrators with intellectual leadership, serious¬ 
ness of purpose, sense of dedical ion and who keep the 
channel of communication free and open to the stu¬ 
dents and leadiers. It is then that freedom can be 
assured to students and the faculty and academic ser¬ 
vices can be maintained in the college. 

Experiments Abroad and at Home 

In the educational institutions of some of the fo¬ 
reign countries where the experiment of participation 
of students in the management ofthc institution has 
been launched, the results have been positive. The 
once radical* s.ystem of community government at An¬ 
tioch College in Ohio where educational polity is dis¬ 
cussed regularly within the college at large, is be¬ 
coming a common feature throughout the United 
States. At the University of Sussex in the U.K. .stu¬ 
dents and lecturers, and sometimes members of the 
administrative staff, go into 'retreat* to work out ac¬ 
ademic objectives and ivogrammcs. Evxamples from 
other countries can be multiplied but space forbids 
to undertake this exercise. Even in our own country, 
such experiments arc being tried in a number of 
colleges. Their experience can be reviewed and fresh 
thought applied to broad-base the experiment. 

Today's knowledgeable students should be given 
morerespoosibiJtty in manamng certain areas oftheir 
education. The issues on which students have a right 
and fespon&ibility to speak and those which do not 
lie within their realm must be clearly defined and 
recognised. likewise, students should urged to 
develop a capacity for judgment while maintaining 
their independent search for truth. It is most impor¬ 
tant, therdefore, to provide an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom of thought and expression, but at the same lime, 
to Instil also a strong sense of responsibility towards 
the results and direction of their action. 

The consultative student-staff committees can 
provide an appropriate forum to the students to voice 
their grievances and totheteacbers to formulate their 
pro^essive views in the context of student thinking 
and thus make recommendations to the decision-ma- 
log bodies of the University. This is the best forum 
to do ffimldog on currtcoini plannii^ and improve¬ 
ment in the tpSiauitiM of ^ass-room instruction. The 
imaginative siudenls can contribute greatly, fortheir 



iftt^tjscbse tciiehe n'tiutiini. smce iw«g gca- 
der^c sjpipra&tioeB ihes <camot ooatrol fUDy such a 
vital area» the Ibtesight andegperieace ofthe faculty 
meii^rs must be compleineRtary, though not man- 
datocy. 

An area which draunds mature thought and res- 
t>onBible action is that of studeuts* residentialcondi' 
tioQs and social rules. This is the area which most 
justifiably should have student concurrence, though 
at the same time they should be made awam that they 
are members of a social unit and, as such, they must 
obey certain rules. 

The students should be encouraged to run a stu¬ 
dent newspaper financed out of the college funds but 
manned by mature and able students under the gui¬ 
dance of an influential member of the faculty so as to 
enable the students to voice their opinions on all 
matters concerning the ‘college interna’, and not the 
'college externa'. A student council must hold 
periodical discussions in a free and frank atmos¬ 
phere on all issues related to students. In every 
college, there should bea counselling body of exists 
to help the students choose the right type of subjects 
and to offer advice on their personal and academic 
problems. 

Governmcntaliy, the college community cannot, 
by definition, be a society of equals. It is necessarily 
COO sharply structured according to differences in 
training, demonstrated knowledge and attainment. 
The power of final decision can rest only with those 
who have the requisite qualifications of senior mem¬ 
bership in the college community and who have com¬ 
mitted themselves in chef r careers to the values the col¬ 
lege represents. But by allowing the budding ^aera¬ 
tion to come forward and learn to manage t^ir own 
affairs, colleges will be more representative of the 
social values and social aspirations. There is impe¬ 
rative need to recognise the college set-up to ensure 
that students do not grow irresponsible, and also 
that they do not Carry the germs of irresponsibility 
into society. The earlier the colleges democratize 
their set-up and train the students to participate 
with imegrity in the affairs of the college com¬ 
munity, the better it would be for educational and 
social progress. 

A logical conclusion is that student assistance and 
co-operation is laudatory, student control is imprac¬ 
tical. While the administrators should recognise the 
social rights of today’s students and manifest a sin¬ 
cere trust and confidence in them, they should also 
cultivate in them the valuable attributes of good taste, 
resp^t and propriety. If education is to progress, 
brilliant minds of various levels must pool their re¬ 
sources in constructive work and not be thwarted by 
problems of protest. If a democratic society is to 
survive and flourish, principled persons of reason 
of all ages will have to rally. Let us,then, build 
our hopes on the restless, questioning generation, 
which has compelled us to re-examine and lefonn 
our techniques and approaches. The lP6B’shas been 
a de^de of probing ^protesting; let us commission 
the 1970*s as a decade of searching and solving the 
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Colleges, Colley Teacliers and Pdjities 

Dr SHtV MANGAL SINGH 'SUMAN' 
Vice-Chancellor, Vlkram 


The ancient aphorism— 
vidya ya vimuktaye* (*£ducatton 
is that which liberates*) is as 
true today as it was before, 
j^ocation here does not mean 
mere spiritual attainment, nor 
does liberation si^ify only spiri- 
tual liberation after death. Know¬ 
ledge includes all training that 
is useful for the service of man* 
kind and liberation means free¬ 
dom from all manner of servitude 
even in the present life. The 
acquisition of such knowledge in 
the pursuit of this ideal ^one 
constitutes tru: education, and 
the fountain of such knowledge 
is discernible only in the Teacher, 
who is devoted to the Goddess of 
learning (Saraswatil, is dedicated 
to his profession and is free from 
petty politics in his life and 
behaviour. Our highest ideal as 
expounded in one of our ancient 
scriptures, the Tartariyopamshod, 
has been so graciously put in the 
mouth of Nak Rishi the son of 
the great Mudgal when he says 
that acquiring and imparting 
knowledge is the summom bo- 
num of human life. That indeed 
]$ the real consummation of 
penance and austerity. 

While designing a write-up on 
the Teacher and Politics, one is 
reminded of ancient Gurus like 
Sandipani and Vedvyas. who 
would eschew ah politics and 
would devote themselves exclu. 
sively to the cause of training 
tbdr disciples towards better 
knowledge, higher values and 
noble causes to enrich the socio¬ 
political order and humdn be¬ 
haviour. In his ideal of impart¬ 
ing knowi^ge and training his 
pupils, the modern teachm*. v/hat- 
ever be his ii^ and achievements, 
has not to be very much different 
from^ Ptir ancient teacher^ who, 
instead of being affect^ by nar¬ 
row parochial political gains, 
tniluebced the socio-political phi^ 
kaoph^ of their rimes through 
tliefr teachings and discipto to 
a imdouiii^tm degree. Pmnttqg 
to obh^oas of a teacher. 


the great poet and savant Tulsi¬ 
das says : 

Hare sishya dhan shok oa harai. 

So guru ghor narak maham 

parai, 

*A teacher who merely collects 
fees from his pupils but does not 
equi^ them to overcome their 
worries of life is doomed to fall 
in the worst hell.* 

Much more important than 
economic planning today is the 
planning of the character of our 
young boys and girls. The tea¬ 
cher atone can mould the young 
minds and hearts in the right 
direction and if we neglect the 
teacher—his personality, talents 
achievements and involvements 
—we neglect the v=cry basis of a 
socio-economic revolution. li 
is no exaggeration to say that 
the teacher is, in more senses 
than one. the real builder of a 
nation. To bis care arc consigned 
the future destinies of the younger 
generation. A teacher ill-equip¬ 
ped, half learned, frustrated and 
irresponsible, is the greatest me¬ 
nace to the healthy development 
of society, while a teacher con¬ 
tented, devoted and free from 
party politics could be a great 
asset to the growth of real edu¬ 
cation and sound democracy. 

Teachers who are privileged to 
serve the nation as the noble 
trustees of the younger generation 
cannot afford to misuse their 
power and position for narrow 
personal ends and political gains. 
They have to keep the scales 
even without trying to poison 
or prejudice the su{n>le and flexi. 
ble minds and hearts of young 
and immature students. Inj^. 
ion of narrow party politics, 
cheap group rivalries and base 
tricking in politics, in and 
out of the schools and college, 
is in my view the greatest rin 
that a teacher can commit against 
the narioo and htmanity. 
Every teach^, of course, ii free 
to hold his own poht^ views rit 
regard to various affaib—nationaJ 


and ihternadoiiat; But heaiust 
alinost eschew pai^ 

polHics. 'Example is better Uiao 
prec^' b noe^re more i^y 
applicable than to a teacher^ 
who can desigti the future ^ne- 
ration only oy setting exutt^ 
through his academic attainment, 
environmental involvements and 
daily behaviour. Any attempt to 
exploit young minds for selfish 
ends or to import political rival¬ 
ries to the educational campuses 
is the worst form of sociai vio¬ 
lence and misbehaviour, if 
teachers begin to behave as ordi¬ 
nary trade-unionists and cla¬ 
mour for their rights without 
trying to discharge their duties, 
we can never hope to achieve 
lasting progress and proper nat¬ 
ional develoimient. Even in the 
present chaotic conditions. I have 
found that an efiicien! and sin¬ 
cere teacher still commands the 
reverence of his pupils. 

Politics, the w;iv it pervades 
educational institutions, ceases 
to be a science, it is no more an 
art. it is left to he a craft pure 
and simple, which our teacher 
cannot afford to practise if he 
has to serve as a living instru¬ 
ment of inspiration for his stu¬ 
dents. He should not dabble in 
politics at the cost of acade¬ 
mics. His place of action is and 
should be the classroom, libra¬ 
ries. laboratories, research cells, 
seminars and not public plat¬ 
forms, political arehas and elec¬ 
tion campaigns. Can one imagine 
a teacher performing his academic 
role even reasonably well if he 
moves about in the town for poli- 
fica! trafficking? Thus wrote Shri 
Aurobindo ; 

*The teacher should not seek 
to impose himself or bis r^oions 
on the passive acceptance of the 
receptive mind. Example is more 
important than instruction, and 
influence is more powerful t^an 
example. Influence is not the 
outward authority of the teacher, 
but the power of his contact, of 
his presence, of the nearaess of 
his soul to the soul of another, 
infuriitg in It, even though in 
sfleoce, that which he htosdf b 
and possesses.’ ^ 

According to the oriebmted 
poitt-tiewtee Qumdidas, /Au 
ideal Guru should be like tiie iky^ 



inysuting light, air and water to 
the plants, and leaving them free 
to grow and iflourisb as mMch as 
they may.* (‘Akashadharmi guru- 
chai.*) But if he (the teacher) is 
debased, his character is de¬ 

valued. his accomplishments are 
meagre, his movements are sus> 
picious. his involvements arc 
selfish and politically motivated, 
how will he iailuence and inspire 
his students who come in contact 
with him? Like Caesar's wife, 
a teacher shooid 6.* above 
cion. If he dabbles in politics, 
involves in trade unionism and 
courts partisan attitudes, his aca¬ 
demics woutd suffer and his qua¬ 
lity as a teacher would be dis¬ 
counted and lost. I fully rcalirc 
that in the present perspective 
Universities can no more remain 
as ivory towers. The day-to-day 
events in the country and the 
world around arc bound to in¬ 
fluence our thinking and to some 
extent our actions also. But 
it is here that a true teacher is 
needed to inculcate amongst his 
pupils an obicctive outlook and 
unbiased approach to pr<)blenis. 
political awareness is the need 
of the hour but it should in no 
way lead to political quibbling. 

In fact there cannot he real 
politics without true education. 
A teacher should develop an 
understanding of politics, local 
and regional, national and inter- 
national. but he .should in no 
way be a party to it. A teacher 
has to be a political thinker but 
not a political agent. His task 
is to preach academics shunning 
all politics around him and leave 
the student to exercise his own 
judgment. The great practical 
politician Mahatma Gandhi has 
rightly remarked : *l do not 
want my home to be walled in on 
all sides and my windows to be 
stuffed. I want all culture:^ to 
be blown about my house as 
freely as possible. But 1 refuse to 
be blown off my feet by any!’ 
Here lies the di^erence between 
the democratic approach and the 
totalitarian outlook. 

What exactly are college tea¬ 
chers expected to do? Obviously 
to develop man-power—to train 
men, efficient men with character, 
composure, efficienev and sebo- 
lanhtp. Universities should 
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serve to be centres of deep study, 
optimistic thinking a synthetic 
outlook and a training ground for 
the right type of people to meet 
a variety of challenges in society. 
But one feels sore to find that 
colleges and Universities work as 
a hot-bed of day-to-day poli¬ 
tics. There are so many contro¬ 
versies relaiittg to economic, so¬ 
cial, cultural, educational, com¬ 
munal and language matters. By 
all m:ans the University teachers 
haiv a legfdmaic right to assess 
and comment upon political 
issues but only academically and 
after careful thought. A Uni¬ 
versity is not just to serve as a 
collection of class-rooms where a 
teacher gives instruction on how 
to pass examinations. As a 
centre of learning and research, 
any University should be bubbling 
with new thinking and the Univer- 
sitv teachers should study the 
political problems objectively, 
witlioiit anv fear or favour, and 
should place conclusions impar¬ 
tially before the Government and 
the people without being parties 
to these problems. Here the 
teachers have to olay the role of 
academic counsellors on political 
problems, rather than as politi¬ 
cians. The role of University 
teachers is vital in these matters 
and they must speak out fearlessly 
in clear terms. But their voice 
will be heard with respect only 
if they make themselves capable 
of putting forth an objective and 
analytical approach to political 
problems which may prove as 
guidelines for the welfare of the 
society and the world commu¬ 
nity. 

Not infrequeniJy, teachers 
get involved in party politics, in 
and out of the campus, and spoil 
not only their career, but also 
mar the name of the University 
where they work. So long as they 
are teachers they must be above 
party affiliations. If a teacher 
wants to enter politics, nobody 
can prevent him. He is free to 
r^ign and join any Party of his 
choice. But so long as he re¬ 
mains a constituent of a Univer¬ 
sity, he must remember that the 
University is a sanctum-sancto¬ 
rum given to deep, sincere, 
scientific and objective studies 
and has no place for sectarian 
outlooks. Our colleges and Uni¬ 


versities must, therefore, steer 
clear of party politics which threat¬ 
ens to enter openly or covertly 
all spheres of national life. Many 
decades ago the poet Wordsworth 
had complained that ’the world 
is too much with us', our genuine 
complaint today is that ’Politics 
is too much with us’. Under 
various covers and garbs, un¬ 
healthy politics enters the domains 
of art, literature, education and 
even sports. Good educational 
rnsttfuf/onsand soundeducatronaf 
plans have crumbled down many 
a time under the weight of narrow 
politics which tends to corrode 
the very foundations of good edu¬ 
cation. The teachers, therefore, 
must not try to use their stu¬ 
dents for petty ends or group 
rivalries so as to vitiate the edu¬ 
cational climate of the country. 
The teachers should function more 
or less as members of the judi¬ 
ciary, studying various problems 
with complete objcctlxity, mak¬ 
ing available to the nation their 
considered views on diferent 
subjects. If the teachers them¬ 
selves project views which arc 
coloured and subjecti>e. the basic 
function of the University would 
be diluted and nullified. 

We may frankly admit that the 
explosion in numbers has greatly 
handicapped the genuine teacher 
in his trying to maintain personal 
relations with his students. It 
has paralysed the very structure 
and purpose of education. The 
teacher and taught ratio hardly 
leaves any place for opening dia¬ 
logues between them. With the 
result that students in general do 
not take seriously to their studies 
and the teachers feei no responsi¬ 
bility about their sacred task. 
Those who have some prick of 
conscience somehow manage to 
finish the prescribed courses. 
The noblest profession in the 
world has deteriorated to dis¬ 
graceful limits. Most of the tea¬ 
chers depend upon the notes that 
they had prepared during their 
student days and make better 
use of their time in manipulating 
ways and means for lettering 
their grades or devising various 
sources to augment their income. 
The colleges have become hot 
beds of regional jealousies and 
political pressures. Mostly new 
colleges are opened less b^use 
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of academic needs of the area and 
more as vote*catching devices. The 
apathy of most of the private 
cdleges is still lamentable. Their 
managing bodies smack of caste* 
ism, favouritism, nepotism and 
other low-lying trades. Short-' 
tage of teachers, ill-eqipped labo¬ 
ratories and libraries and lack of 
other physical facilities give 
place to student unrest, indisci¬ 
pline and other chaotic condit¬ 
ions. This is equally true of 
Government colleges, which are 
generally o^ned under political 
pressures without caring for the 
financial commitments for provid¬ 
ing minimum facilities to these 
institutions. Providing sports 
fields or other engaging hobbies 
has absolutely no meaning to 
these timeservers. With the result 
that in the absence of proper 
guidance and involvment the 
majority of students fall a prey 
to a few mischief-mongers. The 
students feel frustrate because 
of the ghost of unemployment 
looming large and the teachers get 
fmsftsted because of aimlessness 
and the bankruptcy of devotion 
to a cause. Thus the dislocation 
all round creates a very fertile 
ground for all sorts of dissensions 
and political feuds. Teachers 
shorn of all sense of responsibi¬ 
lity and moral pricks fall an easy 
to varioustemptations, which 
vitiate the atmosphere of the 
colleges and Universities and make 
them a cesspool of political wrang- 
lings. 

The teachers being otherwise 
busy are not able to engage the 
students in the form of internal 
assessment. When the studem at 
the end of the session faces the 
examination af^erone year’s audi¬ 
tory knowledge, with almost no 
practice in writing, he develops a 
dread for examinations, which 
gives place to mass cop^’ing and 
at times sporadic crimiiml as-' 
saults. Most of these nefarious 
unsocial tendencies can be ctirbed 
if teachers pay due attention and 
take some pains in moulding the 
destinies of younger generations 
nearer to their hearts rather than 
being a party or onlooker in their 
petty political feuds. 

Under the circumstances the 
only way out is that the Univer^ 
sity teachers should strive to 


serve as the consciencekeepers of 
the nation—r^y and capable of 
assimilating new knowledge from 
all directions and projecting new 
horizons for a better educational 
order. Teachers are, to my mind, 
thesaltofthe earth, and must not 
loose their savour for Mtty poli¬ 
tics, trivial gains, trining issues 
and temporary positions. A tea¬ 
cher in a temple of learning- 
should remain a devotee of know¬ 
ledge and aspire to nobler achieve¬ 
ments. He should opt to be a 
political scientist rather than a 
politician. A teacher should 
possess,' to quote the words of 
Lord Gaucam Buddha, *the 
unique quality of being able to 
li^t other lamps with its flame 
without loo.sing any of its own 
radiance*. Unless knowledge is 
free our aspirations for achiev¬ 
ing peace and prosperity tor huma¬ 
nity shall ever remain a dream. 
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Mr R. P. Nath har been 
appointed the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Marathwada University 
with effect from October 16. 
1971. He has assumed charge 
of his office. 

Dr Ramanath Mohanty has 
assumed charge of (he office as 
Vice-Chancellor, Utkal Univ'er- 
sity, on November 1, 1971. 

Mr Balram Upadbyaya, re¬ 
tired Judge, Allahabad High 
Court, has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya with 
effect from November 1,1971. 

Dr Arabinda Nath Bose has 
been appointed Vice-Cbanrellor 
of the Jadavpur University for 
a term of four years. Dr Bose 
assumed office on November 79, 
1971. 

Mr S. P. Singh Bhandari, 
Commissioner for State Enter¬ 
prise of Rajasthan, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
U^pur University for the resi¬ 
dual term of the outgoing Vice- 


Chancellor with from ian- 
uary 3, 1972 to July 4, 1972: 

Dr D. P. Singh has been re¬ 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the U.P. Agricultural University 
for another term of 3 years with 
effect from January 28, 1972. 

Mr L. Bullayya, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Andhra University, has been 
reappointed for another 3 years 
with effect from 30-11-1971. 

Dr A. G. Pawar, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Shivaji University, has been 
appointed for another 3 years 
with effect from September 20, 
1971. 

Mr M. Narotham Reddy has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Osmania University to succeed 
Professor Ravada Satyanarayana. 
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Affiliation Disaffiliation 

By A. G. PA WAR. Vice-Chanceftor. Shivajl 


The mechanism of afiUiatioa- i^ 
: of vital importance. Before 
affiliation of a new college tsgranu 
' ed, it has to be ensured that ther^ 
is a real need for the college in -th^ 
: area where it is to be located ; that 
: there is a regularly constitute^ 
governing body for the college; 
that it has sufficient financial res 
sources for the continued maintev 
nance and efficient working of the 
college; that it has the teaching 
and non>teaching staff with rev 
quisite qualifications and ability; 
that it has suitable accommodas 
tion; and that it has the necessary 
library facilities and so also labox 
ratory facilities in case science sub 
jects are to be taught in the college. 

It is also necKsary to find out 
whether pro\ ision for hostels fo^ 
students as well as for the resU 
dence of the Principal and the 
Rector v\re made. 

The Conimifee thaf is appoint 
ted to make the on-the-spot 
study of the proposed college 
has heavy responsibilities to 
face. It must go into the ques¬ 
tion ruthlessly with a view tofindx 
ing out whether there is a real 
need for the college, whether the 
management is reliable and com- 
petenl, and whether the financial 
resources arc adequate. Law has 
laid down the basic conditions of 
affiliation, the proper fulfilment 


of which should create no diffi¬ 
culties in the organization of the 
new college. Much, therefor, de¬ 
pends on the study made by the 
Inspection Committee. 

Lately there has been a tendency 
for starting colleges rather indis- 
ennuhntei^ as coi^ges Aave come 
to acquire some prestigious value. 
The problem has, therefore, be¬ 
come even more difficult and it 
requires real strength of mind on 
the part of the members of the 
Inspection Committee to give 
their findings plainly and frank- 

*y- 

The responsibility of the authori- 
rities of the University that are 
concerned with the affiliation pro¬ 
ceedings such as the Academic 
Council, the Court or the Senate, 
and particularly of the Executive 
Council is equally onerous in 
these matters. These authorities 
have to be equally rigorous in 
their approach to the problem. 

In most of the Universities the 
State Government Is the final 
authority for granting affiliation. 
In these days of popular pressures 
generated by democratic processes 
it may not be easy to turn down a 
proposal of this type. There is, 
therefore, a greater need for the 
authorities of t!% University to 
state their case firmly to enable the 


government to come to a correct 
decision. 

Disaffiliation of a college may 
become necessary if it miserabfy 
fails or avoids to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of affiliation or is conducting 
its affairs in a manner which is 
prejudicial to the interest of edu¬ 
cation. But the question of dis¬ 
affiliation is a difficult one. It is 
the last thing to be thought of. 
According to the procedure laid 
down by the University Act, it is 
not easy to get a motion of dis¬ 
affiliation passed in the Court or 
the Senate unless the institution 
has been universally condemned. 
The legal provision in some of the 
Universities regarding disaffiliation 
requires that the motion for 
disaffiliation shall have to he 
passed by a re.solution of the Se¬ 
nate or the Court supported by 
two-thirds of the members present 
at a meeting, such majority being 
not less than one-half of the mem¬ 
bers .of the House. It will thus 
he seen that the procedure laid 
down for the disaffiliation of a 
college is pretty stiff and it cannot 
be easily resorted to. The best 
thing is to seethat things do no t^o 
so far. Periodical discussion with 
the Principals and managements 
of colleges may be conducive not 
only to better relations with them 
but may help them to improve 
conditions in good time. Neverthe¬ 
less if disaffiliation is the only re¬ 
medy. it shall have to be enforced. 
The interests of education are 
higher and greater than those of 
the management. 


uMVtiibiTY LiBR>iKlLS 


The biggest of the Libraries of 
the State of Bihar now, the Patna 
University Library had very 
modest beginnings. It came into 
being in 1919. The Lieutenent Go¬ 
vernor of Bihar sanctioned a spe¬ 
cial grant, a sum of Rs 8.000. Out 
of that grant a small collection of 
textbooks was set up with an 
assistant to take care of it under 
the superivision of the Assistant 
Registrar. 

In course of time the Library 
was divided into three sections, 
namely, the University Genera! 
Library, the Bailey Memorial 


Patna University Library 


SrS. 

Collection and the Banaili Econ- 
mics Library. The General Lib¬ 
rary was for the use of Fellows, 
officers of the University, register¬ 
ed college teachers, register^ gra¬ 
duates, registered school teachers, 
research students working in the 
affiliated colleges, students of the 
affiliated colleges at Patna and 
such other persons as might be 
allowed by the Vice-Chancellor on 
such conditions as be might im¬ 
pose. 

The Bailey Memorial Collection 
was foun<l^ to perpetuate the 
memory of Sir Charles Bailey, 


the first Lieutenant Governor 
of the province of Bihar and Oris¬ 
sa who retired in 1915. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1925 a grant of Rs 50,000 
was sanctioned by the Govern- * 
ment for the foundation of a sec¬ 
tion in the Patna University Lib¬ 
rary to be known as the Bailey 
Memorial Collection. This collec¬ 
tion is open to the general pub¬ 
lic. both for the purposes of read¬ 
ing and borrowing books. The 
borrowers can take books out on 
making a deposit of Rs 10 whi^ 
is refundable, subject to certain 
rules. The total number of broks 
in this collection is 15,000. 
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The Banaiii Economics Section 
also grew in the same way. 
In 1920 the Raja of Banili dona* 
ted a sum of Rs 5.000 to 
purchase books on Economics 
in order to aid the Banaiii reader 
in Indian Economics. 

Later there came to be added 
three more sections, namely the 
Rai Bahadur Shiva Shankar Sahay 
Hindi Collection, the Manriscripts 
Section and the Gandhi MemO' 
rial Section. 

The library maintains seminar 
collections which are attached to 
each of the post-graduate depart¬ 
ments of the University. These 
collections consist mainly of text¬ 
books related to each of the De¬ 
partments. 

The total number of books in¬ 
clusive of seminar collections 
comes to apprtuimaiely 2.00,OCO. 
Besides, there are 4.575 volumes 
of old and rare manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Hindi. Mailhili, Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic. 

The library subscribed to some 
500 journals both foreign and 
Indian, of which volumes five 
years old arc bound and miin 
tained. 

With the exception of textbooks 
and reference books which the 
Librarian purchases directly, other 
purchases are made on the re¬ 
commendation of Heads of the 
University Departments generally. 

The system of book classifica- 
cation adopted is the Dewey Deci¬ 
mal Classificatioii and catalogu¬ 
ing of the books is based on the 
A.A. Code. 

Access to the library stacks is 
partially open, i.e., subject to 
some limitations. 

In the first instance the library 
was accommodated in a two- 
storeyed building. The upper fioor 
formed the Reading Room and 
the ground fioor was meant for 
stacking books. In 1936 the 
Senate sanctioned a sum of Rs. 
32,CNX) for adding two wings to 
the main building, and almirahs 
at a total cost of Rs 28,000 were 
acquired to furnish the new wings 
and the ground floor. 

The library has been relieved 
of a great suflocating tension since 
the magnificent four-storyed build¬ 
ing constructed at a cost of Rs 
15,00^000 was delivered to the 
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library admimstiation. This new 
building was inaugurated by Shri 
G.L. Nanda, the then Minister of 
Home Affairs on November 21, 
1965. It took some serven years 
for its completion since the foun¬ 
dation stone was laid by Shri C.D. 
Deshmukh, the then Chairman of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, in December 195$. It pro¬ 
vides 44,000 sq. ft. of floor area 
including an air-conditioned block 
of3,000s.q.ft.onthe second floor 
which accommodates the Manus¬ 
cripts and Pine Arts Sections. 

The accommodation plan for 
various administrativ'C units as 
well as for stacking the hooks on 
various .subjects in the library is 
as follows (by floors) : 

Ground : (a) Lounge cum Dis¬ 
play Chamber, 

(b) Circulation Section, includ¬ 
ing the textbook reading room, the 
home reading issue section and the 
periodicals section. 

(c) Libraty stack containing 
books on philosophy, religion, 
social science. htsUiy. L'ng!ish 
language and literature'. 

(d) Administrative wing in¬ 
cluding the Librarian's Chamber 
and the Technical Section. 

1: (a) Stack containing books 
on Science and bound volumes ^ f 
Periodical Literature, 

(b) Reference Section & 

UNESCO Information Centre. 

(c) Research and Veachcr's 
Reading Section. 

(d) Acquisition Section. 

2: Manucripts & Arts Sections. 

3: Sparc accommodation for 
anticipated growth. 

The building is furnished ade¬ 
quately with new and modern fur¬ 
niture at a cost of Rs 3.00,000. 

The strength of the sia^ has 
grown conspicuously although 
there is yet vital need for its fur¬ 
ther expansion. The post of the 
Chief Librarian has been graded 
in the University Professor's rank. 
Besides, there are altogether 9 
members on the sialT holding pro¬ 
fessional degrees with high acade¬ 
mic qualifications. The total 
strength of the staff in various 
grades comes to 60. 

The admim&trative units of the 
library are as follows: Acquisi¬ 
tion Section; Technical Section; 


Circulation Section; Ifome Read¬ 
ing Issue Section; Textbook Read¬ 
ing Section: Periodicals Section; 
Refbreiioe Section; Manuacript 
Section. 

The General Library had two 
sources of income; One from the 
General Fund of the University, 
and the other from the profits of 
its Textbook Publication Fund. 
The library has at present a total 
annual recurring grant of Rs, 
1,04,895. A sum of Rs 20,544X)0 
has been received during the Plan 
periods which has accelerated the 
growth of library resources tre¬ 
mendously. 

The Library's Advisor)' Commi¬ 
ttee consists of the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor (Ex-Officio) in the Chair, the 
Registrar (Ex-Officio) who is the 
Officer-in-Charge of the Library 
and eight members from amongst 
the Principals of the constituent 
colleges and Heads of the Uni¬ 
versity Departments nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The Lib¬ 
rarian is the ex-officio Secretary. 
The Committee, besides suggest¬ 
ing ways and means to improve 
upon the efficiency of library 
services, determines the alloca¬ 
tion of funds for the purchase of 
books in various disciplines. This 
is a policy-making body. 

The Library also provides faci¬ 
lities of procuring books from 
the National, the University and 
other libraries of the country 
and abroad for research work by 
scholars through an Intcr-Library- 
Loan Scheme to its scholars. 

The following is the time sche¬ 
dule of the various wings of the 
library: Administrative Section, 
Reference Section. Manuscript 
Section. Home Reading Issue Sec¬ 
tion— from 10.30 A.M. to 4.30 
P.M.; Textbook Reading Room 
& Resesrch Section — from 7.30 
A.M. to 9 P.M.; Periodicals Sec¬ 
tion— from 10.30 A.M. to 7 P.M. 

Membership to the Library, 
excepting forthe Bailey Memorial 
Collection referred to above, is 
open to the following ; Members 
of the University Senate; Officers 
of the University; Teachers of the 
University Departments; and the 
Constituent Colleges and the Re¬ 
searchers register^ in the Uni¬ 
versity; Registered Graduates of 
the University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Educational Administration^ 


By Prof. N. V. THIRTHA, Hoad, 

This Book, as the author says. 

IS very much a personal book 
in the sense it consists of a num¬ 
ber of papers all of which reflect 
a particular view on the administ- 
rative process — which have been 
re^ by the author to groups in 
different centres of learning in the 
world. The papers were prepared 
for practitioners rather than for 
professors. Though they are not 
arranged in. the chronological 
order, they reflect a sequence in 
the author's own particular ap- 
roach to administration as an 
on-going process. 

Attempts to arrive at a theor>' 
of Educational Administration 
are of recent origin. An attempt to 
apply the scientific method to all 
aspects of organization is a 
twentieth century phenom¬ 
enon. Fayal in France, 
Urwick in England. Mary Parker 
Fallett. Gulick. Tead and Mayo 
in America have contributed a 
vast store of ideas and informa¬ 
tion on the administrative process. 
Simon's Administrative Be/utvioiir 
with its emphasis on decision-mak¬ 
ing as the core of administrative 
process bus exerted a considerable 
influence in recent years. Griff this 
emphasises that theory must deal 
with the substance of administra¬ 
tion and not its form. Hemphill 
views theor\' in administration as 
problem soK-ing: whereas Juba 
and Gatzels consider administra¬ 
tion as a social process. Halpin 
says that administration involves 
four components, viz., the 
task; the formal organisation; 
(3) work group; and (4) the lea¬ 
der, and he discusses the different 
variables in each. Juba's working 
method requires four elements in 
Administration, namely, behaviour 
determinants, alienating forces, 
integrating forces, actuating forces. 

The author of the book under 
review has benefited from the stu¬ 
dies conducted by the authors quo- 


*Tkeory and Practice in Educationat 
Administration by W.O.Wolker; publish¬ 
ed by the University of Qneensland 
Press; 214 pp. Rs. 39.50. 


Deptt. of Education, Bangalore 

ted above and has tried to point 
the guidelines for building up a 
theory of administration. 

There are twelve papers presen¬ 
ted in this book on different 
topics such as 'The Challenge 
of Educational Administration*. 
'Training the Educational Ad¬ 
ministrator', 'Teaching and re- 
s^rch in Educational Admi¬ 
nistration*, ‘Theory and Prac¬ 
tice in Educational Administra¬ 
tion*, 'Obstacles to Freedom in 
Our Schools*. ^Australian Educa¬ 
tion: The next Ten years* etc. 

It is important to distinguish 
the meaning of terms like 'organi- 
zation'and'administration'. Quite 
often the two terms are used 
by educators as if they are 
synon>'mous. The author's quo¬ 
tation from Tead to distin¬ 
guish the two terms is very 
helpful in this regard. ^An organi¬ 
zation is a combination of the 
necessary human beings, equip¬ 
ments, facilities and appurte¬ 
nances, materials and tools, assem¬ 
bled in some systematic and effec¬ 
tive c^vordination in order to 
accomplish some desired and de- 
linite objective*; whereas administ¬ 
ration is 'the process and agency 
which is responsible for the deter¬ 
mination of the aims for which an 
organization and its management 
are to strive*. 

(n terms of the distinction bet¬ 
ween organization and administ¬ 
ration, the task of the latter is 
conceivoJ as meeting the challen¬ 
ges of purpose, professionalism, 
isolation, size and science. To 
function with the purpose of 
bringing about effective teach¬ 
ing, l^rning and conducive 
human relations within the 
school complex, Jo evolve and 
transmit a body of knowledge 
and skills for pre-service pre¬ 
paration and establish a legal sanc¬ 
tion and ethical code for profes¬ 
sional administrators, to remove 
isolation among trained profes¬ 
sional administrators through 
appropriate o^anizational and 
communication links, to evolve 


an optimum size of adminis 
trative units at both trainin. 
and school levels and finally ti 
oj^ate within the precincts' o 
scientific methodology and theor 
of administration, arc to be con 
sidered the main challenges o 
Educational Administration. 

Perhaps the criticism of thi 
author about the theory of educa 
tional administration as practisec 
in Australia is very significant tc 
Indian educators. The educator: 
in both the countries appear to Ik 
sailing in the same 'uncharted 
ocean. The contemporary theor^ 
of educational administration H 
characterized by the author a; 
either a'coxomonsensetheoiy*, ol 
a 'bad theory*. 1 

The dichotomy that exists it: 
the mind of administrators abou' 
theory and practice is articificiaf 
The two are inseparable. In tbt 
sense that any theory is a unifi^ 
hypothesis that can explain anc 
pr^ict events and thus become , c 
basis for new knowledge, s 
theory of administration is a pra. 
duct of rigorous scientificenquiry 
It is not a 'personal affair, an idk^ 
dream, a philosophy or even f 
taxonomy*. 

Theory construction — an un 
popular exercise in educational 
administration in India—may' bt 
undertaken in the following man 
ner. 

1. To begin with, an objective 
factual observation of an ad 
ministrative behaviour in a soda 
situation has to be descriM. 

2. The basic concepts used ii 
such a behaviour need to be de 
fined and rdined, 

3. A more general statanen 
which is descriptive of average 
behaviour in a limited number o 
situations may be then attempted 

4. Later one or more testabl 
hypotheses are to be projecte< 
from the general statement. 

5. Further observation of dab 
should then help the evaluatioi 
and reconstruction of the hy 
pothesis. 

6 . Finaily a statement of tlu 
principle or set of prindple: 
should be made as a *Tbe6ry' 
These well-known stq>s of sdenti 
fic enquiry can provide a more 
pendable basis for generaliza 
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iion of admini&tiaitve behaviour 
|han the usual subjective sermons 
hat even seasoned administrators 
fan make. The author rightly 
points out 'u scientiHcally deter¬ 
mined theory can he wrong and 
kill lead to progress. Explicit— 
tven wrongly explicit - theory 
Is better than implicit theory or 
ITO theory at all. Those who advo- 
^tc practicality us opposed to 
ithfiories^Cf^.iiLXt .fnllowine iint)licit 
bad theories'. 

Probably a very valuable coniri- 
^bution of the author to Indian 
^readers is his advocacy of the need 
lof training for educational an- 
Ininistrators. It is a long-standing 
fpracticc in India that educational 
jadministrators are drawn from 
■the cadre of senior teachers in 
^schools. Successful and expericn- 
iced teachers of classrooms are 
^promoted to the cadre ofadminist- 
^tors with no additional trainini! 
^in the art of udministration as if 
Itbe processes of teaching and ad- 
pinistralion are one and the same, 
at is interesting to contrast thi> 
iWith industry, commerce and pub¬ 
lic services where administrators 
trained under a rigorous course 
mana^ment and administra- 
llion studies. Tf educational ad- 
|ministrators should become for- 
mrd-looking. innovating, and 
Sensitive to the changing context 
brtheirclientele, thercappears to 
be no doubt that the educational 
jexecotive needs training in much 
^be same way as the industrial 
executive ne^s it. 

Referring to the role of the Uni¬ 
versity in the Administrative Revo- 
fotibo, the author quotes man\ 
authorities to support bis thesis and 
it is tile University on)^ that can 
jplay an important role in provid¬ 
ing sound theoretical principles for 
improving a^inistration. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a de¬ 
tailed description of diploma 
courses in the Educational Ad¬ 
ministration of the University of 
NewEngland which offers three 
major courses, namely. Founda¬ 
tions, Professional Training, and 
Rese^h Projects. 

In Oiapter 6 titled Teaching 
and Research in Educational Ad- 
miDistration\ the author very 
aittly points out that the great en- . 
igma of school goveroment^dday 


is that institutions which cry out 
for skilled administrators of wide 
vision are being run by men whose 
professional training and interests 
are not primarily in the held of 
administration at all. At the 
State level, the picture is not very 
dilferent. The Departmental heads 
like the Head Masters are products 
of the educational system which 
train them for teaching rather 
)baj> ft>r StvtDt i>>' 

these officcr.s are sent to courses 
such us those olTercd bv the Ad¬ 
ministrative StafT College or the 
State Public Service Boards. A 
few of them travel abroad. But 
the effect of ihe^ obviously 
broadening CKperienecs is a diffu¬ 
sed training given so late in the 
life of administrators that it fails 
to give them any deeper under¬ 
standing of issues involved in 
educational administration. The 
author concludes that there is an 
apparent emphasis on formality 
rather than on adaptability and a 
hesitancy u> experiment in t>ur 
educationul systems. 

Speaking about research in 
Educational Administration, he 
says. ‘Research ha-s merely scrat¬ 
ched the surtace. Tlie nature of 


decision-making is almost as great 
a mystery as ever it was. We 
hav’C merely dabbled in the .study 
of communication. An adequate 
theory of administration has not 
been delineated; the economics 
of education is largely a closed 
book.' 

The book though given in dif¬ 
ferent fragments presents a wide 
range of material in the new area 
of theory on Educational Admi¬ 
nistration supported by studies 
by cmineni research workers, 
administrators and experts in 
the field for bringing home l(> 
the reader some basic truths such 
as : (uj the need for a thc«>ry in 
Educational Administration: (A) 
the problem of utility of theory 
in practical administration: (c) 
(he vast areas and lields of re¬ 
search open in Educational Admi¬ 
nistration: (t/| the new concept 
of theory as dealing with is's 
and not ought's etc. 

Besides this, the authttr has 
succeeded in presenting a clear- 
cut picture i>r what is happening 
in .Australian education. Many 
of the things that arc happening 
in .\usiraiia arc alsi* true of India. 
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New Additions 

Examination in Higher Education 

The book is a serioas effort to face one of (he most important probiems in the field of higher 
education— examinations—as they arc and xs they should be. The book has five chapter headii^'s: 
Tools of Assessment, Assessmen^ Conduct of Kxaminations, Post Evaluation Jobs, Organisational 
Set Up and Implementation, Innovation and Research. 

The book is in two parts— Part 1 deals with lecommcndations of a Seminar organised by Inter- 
University Board of India and Cevlon. Part II. in addition, has original papers presented at the 
Seminar. 


Pan J U2 Part I- Rs. 2.0(f 

Page^ Price 

Part / «•. JI362 Part I & II—Rs 20.00 

Continuing Education in Universities 

First and perhaps the only booi< of its type produced in the country. The book—a result of 
efforts put in by the academics from the Asian and South Pacific Region — is already well received. 
The book discusses in detail different aspects of Continuing Education. 

PuKvs: 23^ Price: R.>. 12.00 

Available Ex^Stock 

Universities Handboak 1971 

The 16th edition of the Universities Handbook—India Ceylon—cohering all the universities, 
institutions deemed to be universities, institutes of technology in the country and four universities 
from Ceylon, provides latest information on library and research facilities, scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships. facilities for private studies, courses of study, colleges, and members of the faculties. The 
book has the added attraction of showing the examination results and the postgraduate departments 
in the affiliated colleges with the names of the heads of each department. 

Pafics: V70 Price- Rs. 80.00 

Research in Progress 

A record of subjects taken up for research by scholars registered for doctoral degrees with the 
Indian Universities during 1958-66. 

Vol. 1—Physical Sciences 

Voi. 2.Biological Sciences 

Vol. 3—Social Sciences 
Vol. 4--Humanities 

Address your orders to : 

The Sales Officer 
Inter-University Board 
of India and Ceylon 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-1 


Rs. 40 00 
Rs. 35.00 
Rs. 32.00 
In Press 
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If you travel in a group, you pay 
less, much less, under Air^lndia's 
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Whether you travel to attend a 
conference or a convention or lor 
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children as part of your group. 


This way you really save money*- 
over Rs. 2,000 per fare on seme sectors. 


Ask your Travel Agent about GIT. too 
Under the Group Inclusive Tour 
Scheme a group of 10 peoph who 
travel together get a group bargain on 
air lares, hotel bookings, sightseeing 
tours. Your Travel Agent may be 
able to arrange a 2l'day trip to Europe 
for as little as Rs. 5.600. 


See your local Air>india Office or 
your Travel Agent for full details. 
You'll find out that togetherness pays. 
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You can take the professor 
out of the university, but 
you can t take the university 
out of him. Even though. 
Dr. Nurul S. Hasan (Right), 
joined the ^Government es 

. I .. 7 -'I 

Minister of Education, 
sometimes the educationist 
deep inside him, thrown 
among his fraternity—as, for 
instance, at the Agra Univers¬ 
ity, where he recently in- 
augrated the Annual Confer- 
er>ce of Vice-Chancellors of 
India and Ceylon-takes over: 

^'During the past 25 years, 
education has reached those 
classes, which had hitherto 
been denied its benefits.' 

^'-■•Enrolment in institutions 
of higher learning has risen 
from one million to three- 

^^Even though the base of 
education has broadened 
considerably, it must regret¬ 
fully be admitted that the 
equality of educational op¬ 
portunity has not yet been 
attained.” 
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Of Aristotle*s Wives--. 

Vice Chancellors* 

Annual Conference 

What can the Scientist 
Do for his country? 

The Aim of The 
Scientist is Self-reliance 
at CSIR 
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OF ARISTOTieS WIVES AND INDA*S POVERTY ! 


Bertrand RusseK takes a good-natured dig at the academic extrem¬ 
ism of Aristotle, who used to maintain that women have fewer teeth 
than men: “Although he was twice married, it never occurred to him 
to verify the statement by examining his wives* mouths*’! 

And yet, there is nothing absurd about it. Most of the world's 
learning has come from this excessive academising, and nearly all re- 
sear ft Objectivity, which is just another name of critically viewing a 
situation without reacting—somewhat like a Japanese box-camera—is 
the very essence of the science of validity. A slight disturbance, due 
i n large measure, to a casual victory of the human heart over the human 
mind, can promptly turn it into a piece of gushing poetry. 
So, one might say that disturbed objectivity is the mother of all fiction 
and most poetry. Indeed, there is subjectivity well hidden within 
objectivity; it needs merely to be discovered. An endorsement, if 
one were required, of this rather irregular logic, may be conveniently 
had from Henri Bergson; *‘The present contains nothing more than 
the past, and what is found in the effect was already in the cause.*’ 


Wh»t*s the Royal 

Society Doing for the 
Young Scientist? 

12 

The Nuclear Research 
Lab at lARI 

13 

Photobiology 

15 

Safe Storage of 
Food-grains in India 

17 

FOCUS: 1 ndian 

Science Congress \d& \9 

F-O.M. of the 

Neitherlands 

Johannes Kepler 

21 


Opinions expressed in the arti¬ 
cles and reviews are individual 
and do not necessarily reflect 
the policies of the lUB. 


^itor : W. D, MiraDSbib 


It was all very well duringthe era of mystifying myths preceding the 
Industrial Revolution, which promptly exploded them, as if they were 
helpless soap bubbles. Among other victims of this great revolution, 
the one most outstanding is the lazy leisure of the thinker. And it 
decimated everyone's working time: a pressure so unprecedented and 
unique, that it has shaken whole systems, apart from questioning 
faith, rejecting traditional lore, doubting parental infallibility and the 
teacher's competence. No more is it now possible to sit down and 
write volumes like Papa Shakespeare used to do; and no more 
the "noon-day dreams” of Shelley! 

Indeed, the human tragedy is an offspring of two opposite forces: 
the powerful inertia of tradition, which is dead, pulling him in one direc¬ 
tion; the new world of science, which is >'er>' alive, pushing him to the 
other. Itisakindoflife,whichThoreaufeItwas”aconstaat predica¬ 
ment preceding death** — a predicament, which the thoughtful Vice 
Chancellor of the Chinese University, at Hong Kong, attributes to a 
new post-industrial Revolution phenomenon; *‘Forthe first time in 
the history of civilisation, the time span of cultural change has been 
telescoped into less than the normal life-time of an individual.*' 

So, anyone subject to the new forces of science of the present era 
— and it actually means everyone, except the Indian cow—will have 
to recognise, no less honestly than Galbra-th, that “Economics always 
sees, with remarkable clarity, what existed 25 years a^o. But 
it is not so good at seeing what’s before one’s eyes”! Quite obvious¬ 
ly, it sounds like a most pressing invitation to the scientist and his 
research to take in hand India’s central problem of teeming miUtons, 
80 ably compressed by Oandhij, at the Round Table Conference in 
London) into just a single, silent word: '‘poverty.” 








Vice Chancellors’ 
Annual Conference 

Opens 
At Agra 


Reported by W. D. Miranshah 


As I got down at the Rajatnandi railway station at Agra, 
I was bcseiged by some two hundred men, each vying with 
his colleague to catch my eye. You couldn't very well blame me, 
if this flattery went to my head, making me seriously wonder, if 1 
weren't after all a local minister! But, alas, my fond theory came 
soon crashing down, as they disclosed their identity—they were 
all rickshaw pullers! 




Dr. A..G. Pawar {above) sianmeJ 
up bis idea of education in this 
cJa.vsic Mihnian guote: 

call, therefore, a complete and 
generous education that which fits 
a man to perform justly^ skilfully 
and magnanimously all the 
offices^ both private and public, 
of peace and war." 


They met in the afternoon of the 
First and the whole day of the 
Second of February — fifty four 
Vice Chancellors, including two 
from Ceylon, and r^esentatives 
of the UGC, the UPSC, and 
Education Ministry. 




The choice was pay or perish. My roving eye fell on an old 
man, and I at once told him to take me down to the Agra Uni¬ 
versity. I am sure that even these rickshaw pullers were now 
convinced of the inexorability of that well known governmental 
dictuni; “Convassing in any form will dis.|ualify.” 

The man was as old as his rickshaw; the one continually 
coughed and the other continually pedaled in rhythmic alter¬ 
nation. I was duly deposited at the gate of what appeared to be a 
towering Tudor mansion. As 1 looked up at the banner over¬ 
head, I knew that this was the place, although not yet the time 
“heretofore fixed'’ for the forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
vice-chancellors of India and Ceylon. 

« « « 

As the clock struck the hour of ten on that cold, first Tuesday 
of February, there was sudden suction of the crowd towards 
the main gate. I also joined the pell-mell to see what was up. 
My guess was right — Dr. Nurul S. Hasan, the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, had arrived to inaugurate the conference. 

The welcome speech by the host Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Shital 
Prasad, was heart-warming. He said that Agra was not only 
that famous Brij Bhumi, which had provided the locale for 
many a celebrated exploit of Lord Krishna; it had.also given birth 
to the father of Urdu poetry, Mirza Gahlib. 

Coming to more mundane issues, he warned that students 
of yesterday had tolerated “all this neglect” but those of today 
“are certainly more assertive.” His concern was eloquently re¬ 
flected through his poser: “Imagine the complexion of the 
students^ fury twenty years hence, if we continue to neglect 
their education, and yet continue to sit in annual meetings to 
take drawig room decisions.” 

The dropping pin could be heard in the silence which attended 
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Mrs. Bhcin^ali of the SNDT wo- 
mans University caught in a 
pensive mood. 



Strictly off the reeordl 

inavERsnY news, tm 




the Miaister’s inaugural address. He agreed that the past 25 years 
had seen an unprecedented expansion of education, and that en¬ 
rolment at institutions of higher learning had risen from two to 
tinee millions during the preceding decade. “Without this pheno¬ 
menal increase of educated manpower/* he thought, “it would not 
be possible to maintain democratic institutions of the country, 
or to develop its productive resources/' He argued that research 
at vaiious universities — and the consequent know-how—had 
considerably contributed to the present buoyancy of the country's 
economy. 

He considered the Inter-Uciversity Board a valuable forum 
for a discussion of problems common to all universities. He felt 
that the Board had an unique academic and moral leadership, 
which it should fully use to bring about changes and to make edu¬ 
cation more responsive to the current needs of society. 

This was followed by the presidential address. After a rapid 
surv^ of the current situation consequent upon the liberation 
of Bangla Desh, the Conference President, Dr. Pawar, turned 
to the present mood of the country. In this connection, he 
quoted the Prime Minister's suggestion that **ther& should be a 
moratorium on student agitation and student disturbances for 
three years.*’ His other notable suggesion was the creation of 
regional committees of lUB, so that the impact of its work was 
felt right at the grass-roots. Said he; '*lf the rdations between 
the Board and the universities are more intimate and contin¬ 
uous, the results would be more useful.. . regional committees 
could also be formed and employed to make on the spot studies 
of the subject.” He also suggested that both lectura^s and prin- 
cq>als be trained. 

Between this and the business session upstairs an hour later, 
there was a happy interlude—a coffee break when the Minister 
mingled with all those present. 

The business session met in the afternoon of the first and the 
whole day of the second of February. 54 Vice-Chancellors, in- 



Dr. KJ... Shrimali of BHU 
caught somewhere oh the border¬ 
line of two ideas^ both striking] 



Mr, Mahendra Pratap from Patna ; 
4 fleeting moment of creative 
nonchaiancel 

^ovBStnr mnHT tfn 
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eluding two from Ceylon nnd representatives of the UGC, the 
UPSC, and the Ministty of Education, participated. The Presid¬ 
ent ran the session with, competence, tact and urgent despatch, 
all in due proportion. 

Seven new universities — Bhopal, Guru Nanak, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jawaharlal Nehru, Calicut, Pujabrao Agricultural, and 
Indian School of Mines—were admitted to membership. 
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There could not be a better choice of the venue than Agra 
for the seminar on colleges which followed the next day—it has 
a large number of affiliated colleges. 

Some 18 papers, mainly by Vice-Chancellors but a few by con¬ 
nected officials, too, were presented. Almost half that number re¬ 
viewed college-university relationship, financial matters and 
various other aspects of college administration. 

Most speeches, like most papers read, referred to difficulties 
tncQunteved by in handling tbeii cnlteges. No defin¬ 

ite remedial steps could be proposed, except that more junior 
colleges be started, and that stricter affiliation conditions might 
be enforced. 

Several members —notaby Dr. T.B, Mukherjee of Bihar and 
Mr. K.L. Joshi of Indore—spoke of acute distress, experienced by 
colleges; both were one in the view that the best solution was to 
hand over higher education to the Central Government. This 
was disputed by Dr. K. L. Shrimali of Banaras Hindu University. 
He felt that the Centre did not have enough resources for the pur¬ 
pose and, in any case, the State Governments would not hear 
of it. He asserted however, that the problem of private colleges 
would not be solved that simply. Dr. B.P. Apte of Poona Uni¬ 
versity, proposed a modification: '*Post-gcaduate education, both 
at university and the college level, should be vested in the centre." 
Professor Umashankar Joshi felt that educational leadership 
should be provided by the UGC and the lUB. Dr. Roma Chau- 
dhury said: **Goveriunent colleges are better managed than priv- 



Dr.Mohan Sinha Mehta and Mrs. 
Sharda Diwan—an injormal chat. 




The President., Dr. Payrar of the 
Shivaji Unii'crsity, welcomes the 
V:C. of Guru Nanak University, 
Dr. Bishan Singh Samundri, to 
the lUB fraternity. 
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ate colleges/* 

Mr. Maheadra Pratap (Patna University) said that the 
criterion of discussion was two-fold: 'One, what is practicable; 
two, what is desirable?*’ He felt, however, that some “selected 
universities*’ might be takes over. I^ofessor V.V. John (of 
Jodhpur University) felt: The Centre was already suitably em¬ 
powered. To seek to vest it with more powers was not called for, 
or politically expedient 

The Vice Chancellors than proceeded to a discussion of the 
constitutional right of minorities to establish and run their own 
institutions of learning. The point was discussed at some length. 

Dr; Amrik Singh suggested that colleges should be vested with 
the right of examining their students and of awarding their own 
degrees; but that this right should be subject to the overriding 
consideration of accreditation by State Accreditation Boards on 
whidi all universities of a State are represented. 

A canuderable excitement was triggered off by the question of 
intomal degrees versus the external. Dr. Apte of Poona Univers¬ 
ity, supported by some other vice-chancellors, were of the opinion 
that a number of students could not attend regular institutions, 
both because of vocational compulsions and traditional penury. 
The lone dissenter was Dr. Chopra from Kurukshetha. He said 
diat his university could never be reconciled to the popular con¬ 
cept of equality between regular degrees and degrees by post. 

Professor R.N. Dogra, Director, IIT. New Delhi, was elected 
President of the Inter-University Board for the year 1972-73. 
And the House accepted the thoughtful offer of the outgoing 
President, Dr. A.G. Pawar, of ptayii^ host to the next annual 
meeting of the Board, at the Shivaji University, Kohlapur. 

m * 0 

It was the first time that 1 had covered the Annual Conference. 
1 must confess that 1 was much more hopeful about dfings at 
die end than at the begining^ 
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Dr. K. W. Cotmewardemt from 
Ceylon “-Thoughftful silence. 



Mr Kripal Singh Narung and a 
nrntber 6f the iUB stqff in a 
hurried mack of conrefsatkm^ 
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What Can The Scientist 
Do For His Country ? 



INDIRA GANDHI 
Prime Minister of India 

Science and technology have rescued the most 
important sector of the national life—agriculture— 
from stagnation, and have infused some dynamism in 
it. An equally enduring contribution has been made 
in transportation and communication, and certain 
sectors in manufacturing industries. 

But, in spite of this expansion. India has not 
scuured sufficient returns from the quantitative ex¬ 
pansion of scientific research and education. India 
is not using her considerable potential to the fullest. 
The factors for this state of aflairs must be identified, 
and measures formulated to tackle them with a defin¬ 
ite time-frame, both short term and long term. 

And some of the major national problems, with a 
high science and technology content, must also be 
identified, to indicate how all available scientific and 
technological resources in the country can be mobil¬ 
ise to tackle them. For example, hardly anything 
2ut8 been done in the field of using the resources of 
our seas. Even in survevir^ the country’s natural 
resources, work done so has not been intensive. 
The management and organisation of India’s scienti> 
fic reseat needs should be studied in gr^er depUi, 
One wonders if the major scientific ageomes in India 
liavea well thought-out and coherent policy guiding 
researdi grants and Idlow^tps they provide tount- 
vmties. 
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A great deal can be done in the formulation of 
joint research projects between groups in Government 
laboratories and universities and laboratories. 

If we are to go forward with confidence to plan 
and organise our scientific and technological pro¬ 
gramme on a realistic basis for the coming decade, we 
must bring about a basic change in our approach to 
the management of scientific and technological insti¬ 
tutions, which are engaged in research or instruction. 

The important issues are three; the balance be¬ 
tween the need for freedom of research and the re¬ 
quirement of accountability of research institutions; 
hn&ic change in personnel practices as applied to 
scientific and educational institutions; and thedano- 
cratisation of decision-making in laboratories, uni¬ 
versities and scientific agencies—in fact, in the 
scientific system as a whole. 

We should not merely diagnose the malaise 
afflicting science and technology but must focus our 
attention on the basic problems, which arise out of 
social—and the psychological—environments in 
which Indian science and technology must grow. The 
questions regarding the goals to be achiev^ in, terms 
of enhanced production capacity, or the supply of new 
goods and services—the scienti^ and technological 
means available to achieve these goats— and so on 
—will have to be answered by the develo|Nneat plan. 
The prime responsibility of evolving the overall 
strat^ should be with scientists and technoloj^sts, 
but major contributions will have to be made by insti¬ 
tutional representatives of the scientific community. 

It is rather disturbing to find that the leaders of this 
community, who should guide the government in 
identifying the imbalances to be corrected and initiat- 
ivestobe taken, themselves look towards govern¬ 
mental bodies most of the time. Scientists have been 
called ^'the minority in league with the future”. But 
in India, signs of such ’‘conspiracy with the future” 
are not visible. Indian science serais to be growing 
within watertight enclosures, without the necessary 
communication between the different units. 

It is said that quite often science does not offer 
new models of civilisation, but only more and more 
sophisticated forms of barbarism. I>id we become 
better citizensi or human beings by going to the moon? 
We add to knowledge but what do we do with it ? 
It is a question, which must always go side by side 
with whatever other work we do. 

There are immediate problems like cleaning up 
the rivers and lakes, and removing pollution from the 
air. It is an immediate problem in a city like Cal¬ 
cutta or Bombay-'-even in Delhi because of the DTC 
buses. So, whatever is done, it should be looked at 
from all angles, to see if there is any possible evil 
effect, so that simultaneous steps are taken to avoid 
or minimise them. 

—From an address to scientists, t«^a<^ogists and 
educationists at Cost, lastyear 
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They carry out investigations to devd^ both new 
processes and new products to suit indigenous raw 
materials* to substitute materials either scarce 
or in short supply, and to redu^ dependence on for¬ 
eign sources. They atteippt also a t developing bene* 
fication* techniques to up-grade sub-gMe materials, 
and t6 find utilisation channeN for industrial waste 
materials and by-products. 

This is an assessment of some of the recent notable 
contributions of the CSIR to national economy, with 
particular reference to import substitution. 


Electrosics : has found application, not only for 
entertainment but also for industry', science and de¬ 
fence. Central .Electronics. Engineering Research 
Institute (CEERl). Pilani, and National Physical Lab- 
orator>' (NPLI. Hew D.^hi, have made significant 
contributions towMs the growth of this te^nology 
in India. The axcUathn eontrot syuem for the diesel 
electric locomotives project of C^RI is expected to 
save many lakhs in foreign exchange every year. 
TV receivers designed and developsd from both the 
available, and the ^i^ially developed indigenous com¬ 
ponents and material, are already under prixluction 
having reduced imports sign'ficantly. 


NPL*s processes for making ferrites of hard, soft 
and professional grades, and microwave components 
have saved worth Rs 27 lakhs a year in foreign ex¬ 
change. 


The Aim 
of 

The Scientist 
is 

Seif-Reiiance 

at 

C. S. I. R 

Research establishments of the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic & Industrial Research have undertaken several 
proj^s for achieving self-reliance in industrial pro¬ 
duction by an efiective utilisation of India’s natural 
resources. 
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A sixKligit. two-function>-addition and substruc¬ 
tion—electronic desk calculator has been both designed 
and fabricated by NPL. mostly from indigenous com- 
ponent-s. Another calculator, ihat can add. substract, 
multiply or divide. d5velt>p)J by Niiion'il Aeronaut¬ 
ical Laboratory (NAD at Bangalore, co.sts between Rs 
3.000 and 15,000. Our annual demand of imported 
electronic calculators is euimited at 2 ).(X)0 units. At 
an average cost of Rs 7,S00 and market demand at 
20%, the annualsavinginforcigncxchangcshould be 
about Rs 3.75 crorcs. 

I/mHt’t ; Thccoufitryhas b^^n im7jrtingsyntans- 
valu^d at Rs 20 lakhs—and other auxiliaries worth 
Rs 1 crorc annually. Indigenous tanning material and 
improved tanning and finishing processes at Central 
Leather Researdh Institute (CLRI). Madras, have 
replaced the use of scarce and imported materials of 
the value of Rs 2 crores a year. 

CLRPs another equally important process is for 
manuf^uring dry-re^y-to-wet sausage casings, the 
patent for which has been filed in 23 countries. It is 
exported to fetch a big return in foreign exchange. 
Tie and d^e types of lathers, with floral designs for 
dothiflg, developed by the institute, are attract!^ the 
interaattonal market, and are wepseted to earn sizabte 
^nounts of foreign exchange. 
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diBS A; CeiWia : Sbientific rescan^ in glass 
and ceramics has considerably helped import sub¬ 
stitution. Most products and processes—such as 
bri^ from waste mica, c^tic^ glass, infra-red 
glass, quartz, water filter candles, etc. ~ developed 
at the Central Glass A Ceramic Research Institute 
(COCRI)^have resulted in an annual saving of 
about Rs 243 lakhs. 

Chemical Technology: 

The Hindustan Oiganic Chemicals is putting up a 
plant to produce 2,000 tonnes of the hitherto imported 
acetanilide, valued at Rs 1.25 crores, on the basis of 
a process developed by National Chemical Labor¬ 
atory fNCL), Poona. Worth Rs 80.25 lakhs of dioctyl 
and dibutyl phthalates—widely used as plasticisers— 
are imported annually. NCL*s processes, with turn¬ 
key designs for setting up the plant, have been leased 
out to two firms; one has already gone into pro¬ 
duction. The annual turnover is expected to be 5,000 
tonnes (Value: Rs. 3.75 crores). 

Similarly, the process for producing hydrogenated 
caster oil, developed by the Regional Research Labor¬ 
atory (RRL) at Hyderabad, has earned so far nearly 
Rs 75 lakh worth of foreign exchange. Silicon Car¬ 
bide. which has a range of several industrial and 
strategic applications, is also being produced through 
a process developed by this laboratory. A prototype 
furnace, too, has been built and commission^. 
The present requirements, amounting to over Rs40 
lakhs/annum, are met mainly by imports. The pro¬ 
cess has been leased for commercial exploitation. 

lon-exchangc resins find use in a wide variety of 
waysc.g. water treatment, food, pharmaceuticals, and 
the recovery of valuable wastes and effluents of chemi¬ 
cal industry. Over Rs 40 lakhs estimated worth of 
cation and anion excluinge resins arc imported annu¬ 
ally. Several laboratories, including Central Fuel 
Research Institute (CFRT), Dhanbad, National 
Chemical Laboratory (NCL), Poona and Regional 
Research Laboratory (RRLi, Hyderabad, are work¬ 
ing on ion-exchangc resins. The important resins 
developed and commercially exploited arc: Carbion 
(CFRl), Lisasorb (CFRI), Cation exchai^e resin from 
Cashewnut shell liquid (NCL) and Anion exchange 
resin from melamine (NCL). Their entire produc¬ 
tion value is estimated at Rs 60 lakhs. 

Food; 

The process developed by the Central Food Tech¬ 
nological Research Institute (CFTRI). Mysore, for 
the manufacture of baby food has resulted in saying 
foreign exchange worth Rs 42 crores. A premium 
worth Rs 14.2M lakhs has been earned by CFTRI. 

Stmetiin] Engineering: 

Studies made by the Structural Engineering Re¬ 
search Centre (SERC), at RoorkeCi have shown that 
steel used as reihforc^ent could be saved to the tune 
of 30%— Rs 45 crores per annum—by using an im- 


proved qualify of reinforcing bar, known as delbrm- 
ed bars, in all reinf(»ced concrete structures. These 
high-yield strength, hi^-bond grip bars-develpped 
bv the Structural Engineering Research Ccintre 
(SERC), Roorkce—are being commercially produ^ 
by TISCO. 

Systematic and comprehensive surveys, benefica¬ 
tion and recovery work relating to iom-ores, tin cop¬ 
per, zinc, lead, chromium magnesium etc., ores, lime¬ 
stones, graphite, diamond gl^s sands, china clays, 
^psum, talcs, kyanite, etc. have been done by Na¬ 
tional Metallurgical Laboratory (NML), Jamshed¬ 
pur; NCL, Poona; NPL, New Delhi; R^onal Re¬ 
search Laboratory (RRL), Bhubaneswar; National 
Geophysical Research Institute (NGRI); Hyderabad; 
CGRI, Calcutta, Central Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute (CECRF), Karaikudi; Regional Research 
Laboratory (RRL), Jorhat; Central Building Research 
Institute (CBRl), Roorkee and otho^. This aspect 
of work has made notable contributions towards im-, 
port substitution and the consequent increase in 
national wealth. 

Similarly, expert laborato^ advice to industries has 
saved the country from injudicious deletion of scarce, 
high-grade minerals, by utilizing low — grade 
materials through benefications; a flourspar benefi¬ 
cations plant of the Gujarat Mineral Development 
CtM'poration, commissioned at Ambadnagar, Guja¬ 
rat, is a ca.se in point: it is based on a pro¬ 
cess developed by N.M.L., Jamshedpur. The 
plant has a rated capacity for producting Rs 40 
million worth of flourspar annually. It will help 
save the country’s foreign exchange to the tune of 
Rs 3 crores/annum and will give an impetus to the 
establishment and development of several chemical, 
metallurgical and ceramic indutries. Whereas the 
total value of coal benefication plants designed and 
based on the date supplied by the Central Fuel Re¬ 
search Institute (CFRI), Dhanbad was about Rs 30 
crores, considering the consultancy value, these labor¬ 
atories would have earned, under normal circum¬ 
stances. several crores in royalty from these projects. 
But those arc invisible gains, which the country has 
earned through national laboratories—From CSIR 
Press Release. 
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What’s the Royal Society 
Doing for the 
Young Scientist? 

J.G. Crowther 

Writer on the History & Social Relations of Science 


TKe Royal Society of Britain is the oldest and most 
famous scientific society. Like most societtes, it was 
found^, in 16^ by young and enterprising men of 
talent. The leading figure was John Wilkins, then 
aged 46. the brother-in-law of Olix'cr Cromwell. The 
other foundation members were Robert Boyle then 
33, and Christopher Wren, just turned 28, who waS 
an eminent scientist before he became an architect. 

Isaac Newton w'as elected, in 1671, at 29. His 
incomparable work, T/ie Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy^ was published in Latin, by the 
Royal Society, at the personal expense of its 31- 
ycar-old assistant secretars', Edmund Halles', the 
discoverer of the comet nam^ after him. 

The dominant figure in the Society during the 
later part of 18th centuiy. was Joseph Banks, who was 
elated in 1766 at 22, became its president at 34. and 
continued for 42 years in that capacity. 

When 25, Bank.s was a naturalist on Captain 
Cook's voyage in 1768-69 round the world. During 
their visits to Australia and New Zealand, Banks saw' 
their possibilities as future agricultural colonies of the 
Crown. He introduced cultivation of the tea plant 
from China into Malaya, and inspired the famous 
voyage of Captain Bligh of the Bounty, thus introduc¬ 
ing bread-fruit trees from Tahiti into the West Indies. 

Banks was an outstanding representative of pro¬ 
gressive agricultural aristocracy of the I8(h ccn(ufy» 
which was superseded by the pioneers of the Industr¬ 
ial Revolution. Banks was succeeded, as president, 
by Humphery Davy, who consciously set out to ad¬ 
vance the science of industrial prwcsscs. Elected in 
1803 at 25, he became president at 41. 

Davy’s major achievement was the invention of 
the miner's safety lamp, which increased the output 
of coal and the British lead in industrial develop¬ 
ment. His laboratory assistant, Michael Faraday, 
was elected in 1824'-seven years before hediscover^ 
electromagnetic induction — and 22 years before he 
conceived at S4, electromagnetic vibrations, or radio 
waves. 

Charles Darwin was elected Fellow at 29—20 
years before he published his epochal Origin of 
Species. 

Thomas Henry Huxley was elected in 1851 at 26, 
and John Tyndallin the following year at 31. Kelvin 
and Maxwdl were elected at 26 and 29, and J. J. 
Thomson and Rutherford at 27 and 31. 

Throughout the Royal Society’s history, most of 
the British scientists who became famous were elected, 
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much before they became widely known. And the 
tradition continues to this day. 

Among the British Nobel Laureates, is Professor 
P.A.M- Dirac, who—40 years ago—conceived relati¬ 
vistic quantum mechanics, anti-matter and the anti- 
universe—possible states of matter which are like a 
mirror image of ordinary matter in terms of struc¬ 
ture. He was elected at 27. 

Lord Blackett, who was the first to photograph the 
disintegration of the atom, was elected at 35. The 
physiol^ist. Lord Adrian was elected at 33 and Sir 
Peter Medawar. the leading authority on immunity 
on which surgical heart-transplanis depend, at 34. 

The brilliant band of British molecular biologists 
like Dr F.H.C. Crick, Dr LC. Kendrew, Dr. M.F. 
Perutz and Prof M.H.F. Wilkins, who have done so 
much to unravel the molecular structures, on which 
tnological heredity and other cs.sentia) pnKesscs of life 
depend, were elected between 1954 and 1960, at ages 
ranging from 39 to 43. 

At the beginning of the Seventies, the Royal 
Society had 37 Fellows, below 45. and three even 
ymingcr than40 (like the Mathematicians, J.F. Adams 
and C.T.C. Wall, and the Gco-physicist, O.M. Phil¬ 
lips). 

Mathematicians and theorists are osoally the 
earliest to mature. Adams and Wall are international 
authorities in the recondite field of iopt»log>'. Phillips 
has written, particularly on the surface waves of the 
ocean, and the interaction between ocean waves and 
the atmosphere. 

Among those under 4.5, are the eminent mathemati¬ 
cians M.F. Atiyah and K.F. Roth, elected respectively, 
at 32 and 34, both of whom have received the highest 
international mathematical honour, the Fields Medal. 
Atiyah, who is Savilian Professor of Geometry at Ox¬ 
ford, is the son ofa ntHcd Arab publicist. His con¬ 
tributions to topology and several other major bran¬ 
ches of mathematics have been pr<»found. Both have 
solved prt’blcms in the theory of numbers which liad 
baffied mathematicians for centuries. 

Dr N.A. Milchison. a grandson of J.S. Haldane, 
was elected at 38. He Is director of the experimental 
biologv division of the National Institute for Medical 
Research in London, where he investigates immun¬ 
ity in animals other than (he human, and pursuesre- 
search which has a fundamental bearing on cancer. 

A.R. Battersby. who has ben appointed (o a chair 
of or^nic chemistry in the famous Department of 
Chemistry at Cambridge, was elected to the Society 
when he was 41. He has published much on the 
chemistry of natural products, especially on all^- 
loids. 

Desmond King-Hele was elected at 38, After the 
launching of the first artificial satellites, he took the 
lead in the determination of the properties of the 
upper atmosphere, and the earth’s gravitational field, 
from an exact analysis of their motions. He combines 
international eminence as a theoretical astronomer 
with notable contributions to literature. His book^ 
Shelley'. His Thought and Work, contains a unique 
study (^the influence of scientific ideas on Shelley’s 
poetry. 
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THE NUCLEAR 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
AT I.A.R.I. 

An Exercise in inter¬ 
constitutional 
and Inter-disciplinary 
Collaboration 

H. $. Swaminathan 

The decision of our Government soon after the 
country became independent that we should become 
self-sufficient in our foo^t needs meant in operational 
terms tluit wc must bend our talents and energy to 
make the eroded and hungry soils of our country yield 
more through scicnf/'/ic hind use planning and new 
cropping patterns designed on the integrated applica¬ 
tion of principles of economics and ecology. The new 
strategy of agriculture intrtxluced in 1965 was based 
on this principle and demanded for its success a dy¬ 
namic research base. This was what was proposed to 
beachieved through the reorganisation of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research in 1965 and th:r 
consequently increiised support to agricultural research, 
education and extension. The 30 million-rupee Nuc¬ 
lear Research Laboratory project, which our Prime 
Minister recently inaugurated, is a symbol of a new 
will in the country, to ensure that no man will go with¬ 
out his daily bread. 

In its conception and development, this project 
has been guided by five major principles. First, wc 
wished to follow the advice of the late Prof. C.V. 
Raman that we should resist the temptation to build 
monuments for science where beloved instruments lie 
buried. In other words, we had to carefully weigh 
the benefits of every piece of equipment on which 
money was to be spsnt with rceard to its utility in 
getting data on priority areas of research. Secondly, 
inasmuch as it would be both wasteful and unneces¬ 
sary to duplicate such expensive facilities within the 


coun^. in-builf provision should exist for sharing the 
facilities with the staff and students of other agricul¬ 
tural Universitis and institutions in the coun^, so 
as to use the expertise and equipment for solviiiig the 
complex problems of different agro-climatic and soil 
zones. To achieve this aim, about a third of the avail¬ 
able space in our Laboratory is being reserved for 
guest scientists and students. Thirdly, to make a 
worthwhile contribution to agricultural development 
and agrarian prosperity, the linkages among plants, 
animals and man should be viewed as a system and 
not merely as isolated components. This could be 
achieved only by linking up through a coordinated 
grid the scientists and institutes where major efforts 
on the application of nuclear tools can be generated. 
It Is for this purpose that we entered into a working 
partnership with three other national research centres, 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Trombay, the 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagarand 
the National Dairy Research Institute, Kama!, in 
the study of problems of immediate relevance to our 
rural economy. Fourthly, much of the spectacular 
scientific advance, particularly as related to the appli¬ 
cation of physical tools in agricultural and biological 
research, owes its origin to syne^istic interactions 
among scientists belonging to different disciplines 
and to different countries. Hence, the provision 
of expert services by the UNDP has been most valuable 
and the principle we have followed in the choice of 
experts is the complementarity of expertise and ex¬ 
perimental skill. It is our hope that such a mutality 
in benefits would help to foster research partnership 
between visiting experts and our scientists-it would 
transcend the official life of the Project in its present 
form. 

Finally, we live in an age when the half life of a 
piece of scientific information is getting shorter and 
shorter. This would imply that unless urgent steps 
arc taken to exploit a research finding, the work un- 
derlymc that particular finding would become obso¬ 
lete. The practical utility of a research system would 
therefore, depend on the steps taken to deliver the re¬ 
sults to the user as speedily as possible. 

After having stated the basic principles guiding 
those responsible for initiating and implementing this 
Project. I would like to indicate briefly how we have 
attempted to achieve these aims. We have anAdvisory 
Committee for the Project, which deals with priorities 
in research and progress in implementation. There is a 
Steering Committee for the Project which meets freq¬ 
uently in the different collaborating institutions and 
attends to all problems connected with the formula¬ 
tion of research projects and their successful imple¬ 
mentation. When results of extension value are 
obtained, they are passed on to an Extension 
Committee, headed by the Secretary, M/nisfiy of 
Agriculture, for action designed to convert the 
scientific finding into a social benefit. 

The Project was officially started in October, 
and thanks to the dedication of the research 
workers and students associated with this Project,mu^ 
work has already been done during the last 3 years, 
although the additional laboratory facilities have 
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c<Mne avAtUble at tms Institute now. Thus, 
agronomic techniques for maximising the return 
from investment on fertilizers, and for improving 
soil fertility, valuable mutants of cotton, linseed, 
must^, castor, rice barley and jute, rapid screening 
proc^ures for studying the oil and protein content 
of crops as well as their root systems, and measures 
for controlling some of the pests which damage grains 
during storage have all been developed at lARI under 
this Project. In addition, several training courses 
have been organised. At the Bhabha Atomic Re- 
search Centre, Trombay, several high yielding mutants 
of groundnut and control measures for the red palm 
weevil of coconut and the potato tuber moth involv¬ 
ing radiation-induced sterility in males have been de- 
veloi^. Research at the National Dairy Research 
Institute at, Karnal, has helped to understand some of 
the basic problems of milk production in different 
breeds of cow. At the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, Tzatnagar, which is the fourth partner in 
this exercise in inter-institutional collaboration, a rad¬ 
iation, attenuated vaccine has been successfully 
developed against the lungworm which is a serious 
menace to the sheep husbandry of the hills of Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Prod^h and Uttar Pradesh. 
According to surveys, this infection which may lead, 
to pneumonia and death, can often be higher than 50 
per cent. Following extensive laboratory studies on 
the effects of ionizing radiation on the larvae of lung- 
orm, a vaccine comprising infective larvae of lung- 
worm irradiated with 50,000 r of gamma rays was 
developed. A pilot experiment was conducted with 
this vaccine on 6000 sheep in Kashmir during 1970 
and 1971. The results indicate that the vaccinated 
sheep showed a significantly reduced infection and 
better body weight and wool production. Wc arc 
now proposing to the Extension Committee an intent- 
^ sheep improvement project involving the administ¬ 
ration of the oral vaccine, castration of non-descript 
males, introduction into the flock of superior rams 
and sowing of better forage and feed crops. Great 
beneftts will accrue from small investments in such 
programmes as combine healthc arc and nutrition with 
genetic upgrading. 

The late Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, while dedicating 
to the nation the “Ap^ra” Reactor at Trombay. 
which marked our entry into the nuclear era, referr^ 
to the contrast between the power of science as sym¬ 
bolised by the Apsara Reactor and the power of spirit¬ 
uality as represented by the Elephanta Caves on the 
opposite side of the Bay. He wanted that, for lastii^ 
peace and human progress, the two forces should be 
blended but in this world dominated by the products 
of science, darkness and light still co-exist in human 
relationships. Shrimati Indira Gandhi, white 
dedicating the Nuclear Research Laboratory to the 
service of the Indian farmer, said : *‘So long man is 
Homo sapiens, darkness and light will continue to co¬ 
exist in his behaviour,** but hop^ that scientists would 
try to shed more light than darkness. The staff and 
students of N.R.L. will strive their best to illumine the 
path leading to agrarian prosperity and productive 
rural employment. 


THe 

ROYAL SOCIETY 

COMMONWEALTH 

BURSARIES 


Applications are invited for 
awards under the Royal Society 
Commonwealth Bursaries 
Scheme, the purpose of which is 
to provide a means by which 
scientists of proven ability may 
increase their competence by 
working with scientists of a 
Commonweiilth country other 
than their own. where the physi¬ 
cal or personal environment is 
peculiarly favourable. The bur¬ 
saries arc for enabling such scien¬ 
tists to pursue rescrch, learn 
tcchniquc.s. or follow other forms 
ofsiudy inthenaturoland applied 
sciences. In the latter. Royal 
Society and Commonwealth 
Foundation Bursaris will be de¬ 
voted especially to agriculture, 
fisheries, forestry and the deve¬ 
lopment of natural resources. 

Applicants arc expected to oc¬ 
cupy permanent salaried posts to 
which they will return at (he end 
of the visit, normally six to twelve 
months, depending on the project 
to be completed. Study towards 
higher degrees or diplomas is 
specifically excluded. Bursaries 
may provide for travel and an 
allowance towards maintenance 
at an average rale of IHO per 
month depending on the appli¬ 
cant's circumstances and living 
ctwts in the country to be visited. 
No specific provisions arc made 
for families. 

Application forms and copies 
ofthedctailcd regulations govern¬ 
ing the scheme may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary, 
The Roval Society, 6 Carlton 
House Terrace, London. SWIY 
5AG, to whom completed forms 
should be returned to arrive be¬ 
fore 15 March each year for pro¬ 
posed visits commencing in July 
of the same year and later, and 
before 15 September for broposed 
visits beginning in January of the 
following year and later. These 
closing dates'cannot be varied 
and applicants are strongly ad¬ 
vised to make their arrangements 
as early as possible. 
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PHOTOBIOLOGY 

A MULTIDISCIPLINARY SUBJECT 


Dr. K. K. ROHATGl - MUKHERJEE 

JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 


The all pervasive ialuencc of visible and ultra¬ 
violet light on biological of various degrees 

of complexity has led to the development of a multi- 
disciplinsirv subject, which has come to be known as 
“Photobiolog>'," I’hc subject draws in its field, all 
those scientists, who are interested in studying the 
cITcci of light oil biological systems. Thus, it is de¬ 
fined not by biological divisions but rather by physic¬ 
al parameters. 

Animals and plants arc comiwicd of complex 
organisations of cells of many specialised kinds, each 
cell having a complex organisation of molecules int¬ 
eracting in complex chemical ways. The fact that 
initial absorption of light by the chroinophoric 
groups of specific molecules may lead to responses 
detectable at the molecular level in the form of ex¬ 
citation of singlet or triplet energy states of the mole¬ 
cules that compose the intact organism, and the ob¬ 
servation that (he response time may vary froma frac¬ 
tion of a second to the seasonal migration of birds, 
can bring together scientists working in various dis¬ 
ciplines but interested in the role of light in life pr<ic- 
csses. The photobiologisls have much to learn from 
each other, since it is difficult for a scientist in any in¬ 
dividual discipline to dabbleexperimcntally and critic- 
alty in all of the heterogenous areas of photobiology. 

Every form of life on this planet of ours runs on 
sunli^t. The photosynthesis in plants, initiated by 


light from the sun*s rays produces complex organic 
molecules of which plants and animals are compo^. 
Those plants and animals, which are incapable of 
photosynthesis, live as parasites on photosynthetic 
plants. The radiations from the sun comprise the 
whole spectrum of electromagnetic radiations rang¬ 
ing from gamma rays to radiowaves. The wave 
length of gamma-ray is of the order of 10-^® cm, 
whereas that of the radio waves may miles long. But 
only a part of this reaches our earth and,of that, only 
a small part is visible to our eyes. The portion of the 
spectrum which is visible to man lies between 380 
nm (violcl) to 760 nm (red). One nanometer (nm) 
is 10-* meter. At very high intensity of illumina¬ 
tion, this may stretch from about 310 to 1050 nm. 
This is also the range of vision of all the other Tani- 
mals. Besides all types of photosynthesis, certain 
otlu^r phenomena like bending of plants towards light 
fphototropism), the oriented movement of animals 
towards, or away from, light fphototactic responses), 
dependence of plant growth on duration of light and 
dark periods (pholoperiodism), etc.,arc also initiated 
by radiations that lie within this wavelength range. 
This is the domain of photobiology and this is the 
domain that we call light. ApparAitly, this choice 
of wavelength has been determine not by chance but 
by the task allotted to light, i.e.. to help in the syn¬ 
thesis of life-giving chemicals in the nature*s labor¬ 
atory. 

All chemical reactions involve making and break¬ 
ing of bonds. The energy requirements for these 
processes lie between 120 Real and 30 Real per mole, 
which corresponds to the energy available from a 
mole of quanta (=^6.02x102® quanta) of light of 
waveicngt, lying approximately between 240 nm and 
950 nm. Another way, in which energy is involved 
in a chemical reaction, is in the form of energy 
of activation, i.e: the energy necessary to cross the 
barrier for a successful completion of reaction. At 
any moment, only a small fraction of the ‘hot’ mole¬ 
cules arc capable of reaction. In thermal or dark 
reaction, they are produced by heat energy, whereas 
in photochemical reactions. Eight energy is utilised. 
The energy requirement varies from 15 to 65 Real/ 
mole energetically equivalent to 1900 to 440 nm rad¬ 
iations. 

Photobiology is actually confined within a range 
narrower than photochemistry. The radiations of 
higher energy than corresponding to 300 nm are in¬ 
compatible with the orderly existence of such large and 
highly organised molecules as proteins and nucleic 
acids. The functions of these macromolccules in the 
life-processes depend on their delicate and specific 
configurations. They are held in suitable con¬ 
figuration by relatively weak forces of hydrogen bond¬ 
ing and van der Waals attraction. Radiations of 
wavelengths, shorter tlian 300 nm destroy the orderly 
arrangement and. hence, denature proteins and de- 
polymerisc nucleic acids with disastrous consequences 
for the cell. For this re-ison about 300nm rqjrcs- 
ents th: lower limit of radiation capable of promoting 
photoreaction yet compatible with life. It is not sur¬ 
prising tht life became possible on our earth because 
the right kind of light energy was available as also the 
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coirect femi^erafure. 

The subject of photobiology is studied at differeat 
levels: 

1. Effects of light on the whole animal or plant, 
e.g. phototfopism, photoperiodism. sun-bom 
and incidence of skin diseases, etc. 

2. Effects of light at cell level, e.g. movement of 
chloroplasts, production of melamin in skin, 
micro-electrical response of the retina,Cal¬ 
vin cycle in photosynthesis, etc. 

3. At molecular level, it involves identilication 
and isolation of light-absorbing molecules. 

4. Examination of photoreaction of extracted 
substances. 

5. Attempts to connect photochemical processes 
of molecules with other processes of cell 
chemistry. Many reactions are affected by cell 
organisation, whereby .substances in the ext¬ 
racted state have different properties from 
those built into thcccllstructure, e.g.choloro- 
phyll, polynucleotides, etc. 

6. Application of photochemical theories to ext¬ 
racted substances—singlet and triplet states, 
luminescence, energy degradation, cne^y- 
transfer, photo-oxidation, photosensitization, 
bimolecular photochemical interaction, etc.. 

7. Comparative study of effects of short wave and 
long wave u.v.. 

S. Unique nature of chlorophyll as efficient energy 
storer, the function of chloroplasts. 

The different photobiological processes arc activ¬ 
ated by different r^ions of the sp^rum mainly be¬ 
cause of the variation in the absorption character¬ 
istics of the molecules which arc responsible for the 
conges. These can be identified the respective 
action spectrum. 

The action spectrum of phot osy nthesis corresponds 
to absorption by chlorophyll, the green pigment 
in the leaves. The essence of photosynthetic pro¬ 
cess is the use of light energy to split water. The 
hydrogen from Water is utilis^ to r^uce carbon di¬ 
oxide or other organic molecules and oxygen is re¬ 
leased into the atmosphere. It is the reverse of res¬ 
piration. Although 120 kcal of energy is required to 
reduce one mole of carbon dioxide to the level of 
carb^ydrate, it is (^rried out in plants with very 
high efficiency in spite of the fact that chlorophyll 
absorbs about 42 kcal per mole at a time. Other pig¬ 
ments, like carotenoids, also promote j^otosynthesis. 
These and various other mysteries are being gradually 
wffl'ked out from the studies in model system at the 
molttuUr levels. The collaboration between chem¬ 
ists, ii^sicists and biologists is needed to under¬ 
stand the role of photosynthetic unit, lUKhanism of 
eoaigy transfer processes, phenomenon of cooperative 
excitation, exdton interaction in chloroplasts, func¬ 
tion of m^branes in energy storage etc. 

Tte role of light in vision is fandamentally differ¬ 
ent from its role in photosynthesis. In the latter, the 
li]^ does work, but in vision li^t only triggers the 
process of vision. This process is said to be that of. 
ttechhfigoin tbegemnet^ of the molecules of the 
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f>igment retinene. The cis-trans isomerization reac* 
tion of retmene brought about by light absorption 
stimulates vision. Because we interpret the worid 
wholly through out eyes, it is always a bit difficult for 
us to realise that eye can have any other function than 
just the act of image formation on the retina. It is 
now becoming evident that light stimulates the hypo¬ 
thalamus glands of animals via eyes. This, in turn, 
activates the reproductive and other endocrine glands. 
The effects arc wavelength dependent. 

The physiological functions of both animals and 
plants arc affected by the wavelength and the intensity 
of light. For example, apple will not ripen if u.v. is 
cut off from the li^t; morning glory will not 
flower if red light is not present; lotus opens 
with the flrst ray of the sun and closes at sunset. The 
subject of photomorphogenesis is now being studied 
at molecular level to And an answer to the question : 
what are the casual relationships between the photo- 
responses which we can plainly see and measure? 
Involvement of genes is inevitable. Pbotophysiology 
of plants has far reaching implications in ^riculture, 
in the development of varieties, either by crossing or 
by mutation, which will flower at various times of the 
year, adjusting to various periods of day and night. 

The genetic information in the cell is borne and 
transmitted by the nucleic acids. Thus the hereditary 
characters are transferred through generation. These 
macromolecules arc damaged by light shorter than 
300 nm leading to mutation or even cell death. In 
order that these macromolecules function undisturbed, 
there apparently exist mechanisms which, within cer¬ 
tain limits, protect the cell from damaging influences, 
or repair such damages. Therefore, a study in v/rm 
of the phott>-chcmisiry of nucleic add. the energy 
levels of the constituent bases, the problem of energy 
transfer in DNA, the role of helical configuration, the 
site and type of genetic damage and similar problems 
will help in the understanding of such phenom¬ 
ena as mutation, photorcactivation and photodyn- 
namic effects. The theraputicai use of germicidal 
lamps in medical practices, the effect of u.v. on viruses 
and hacteriophages and its employment in vaccines 
and other products intended for clinical use enlarge 
the field covered by photobiology. The action of 
dyes on fungus infections is utilisedfby medical practi¬ 
tioners without a thought of its photodynamic action. 
These, as also the use of radiation therapy in cancer 
treatment, are likejy to interest medical people in the 
subject of photobiolog>'. 

Thus, many of the fundamental processes in bio¬ 
logical systems can be efficiently explai/zed from the 
phenomena in physics and chemistry, especially solid 
state physics and basic photochemistry. Since li^t 
plays a vital role in biological systems, energetics of 
many processes can be under;tc^ from mo^n ap' 
proach of quantum mechanics, from the study of energy 
levels of biological molecules and their behaviour in 
model systems. A complete understanding will 
involve the study of both photophysical and photo¬ 
chemical processes initiated by the act of JightatHio^ 
tion whicn may radically alter the cell chemistry with 
subsequent dfects on tlM v^ole animal or plant. 

BXIBDI 





Indian climate provides condl^ 
tions conductive to the multipHca^ 
tion of a number ofinsect pests of 
stor^ grains. Even in Northern 
India, where there is extreme cold, 
favourable conditions of warm 
temperature and high moisture 
are available for the remaining 
5‘8 months. Under these condi> 
tions, these insect pests multiply 
at such a rapid rate, that they 
damage large quantities of grain, 
stored without proper care. Al¬ 
though it has not been po.ssibIc to 
estimate grain losses with ade¬ 
quate accuracy, the most conserv¬ 
ative estimate ranges from 7 to 
10 per cent: which alone, if 
saved, could meet India's food 
deficit. The storage problem as¬ 
sumes still greater importance in 
areas, where increased grain pro¬ 
duction has to be safely stored, 
till it is moved to food deficit 
places. Besides insect damage, 
the growth of microorganism and 
the prevalence of high moisture 
also /considerably damage the 
quality of grain. 

It is now well-known that stored 
grain insects multiply at a >'eiy 
rapid rate under optimum condi¬ 
tions, which, besides food, in¬ 
clude suitable temperature, mois¬ 
ture, oxygen, subdued light, etc. 
Laboratory experiments have 
shown that, when optimum condi¬ 
tions are provided to these insects, 
they have a very high intrinsic 
rate of increase (rm). For^mpte, 
the infiniteshnal rate of increase 
(rm) o^& khdpra beetle (Trogo- 
derma grtdiarhan) (0.119), the 
gain fuotth {S&airoga cerealelld) 
(0.097)' and" ^ moong dhord 

(. 154) have. 
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been worked out to be veiy high: 
which means tiutt the population 
of these ii^ts could increase 
2.28, 2.22 and 2,89 times per 
week. This, indeed, is a tremen- 
. dousrate oh'ncrease in their po¬ 
pulation, even if attained during 
the hot months of the year. 

Under natual conditions, the 
rate of peculation increase is r^ 
duced, as envirmunental condi¬ 
tions deviate from the optimum. 
The optimum also varies with the 
species concerned. Thus^ even 
subtle changes in the level of. 
moisture and temperature would 
result in the predominance of one 
or the other species of pest. For 
example, innoithernlndia, khapra 
beetle and the lesser grain borer 
(Rhizopertha dominica) multiply 
more rapidly in the pre-monsoon 
summer, when temperature is high 
and relative humidity low. These 
conditions are not conducive 
to the muhipt^tion of rice 
weevil (SitophUus orynae) and 
the grain motb, whi^ both 
need a lower temperature (round 
30®C.)and higher humidity (above 
70 percent). Furthermore, there 
is often a positive interaction bet¬ 
ween different species, in that the 
one makes the conditions more 
favourable for the other, either by 
increasing the moisture content 
of the food, or by opening a way 
for another spedcs, such as Tri- 
holium castaneim^ which by itself 
is not able to bore into the whole 
grain. In other words, stored 
grain pests themselves influence 
the micro-environment by bring¬ 
ing about changes in temperature 
and moisture, by transferring 
moisture from one part of the 
grain heap to the other, and by 
creating Vv^at through vneta 
bolfc activity. 

In the tropics, physical factors 
of the environment are more or 
less uniform throughout the year 
and provide favourableconditions 
ibr the multiplication of stored 
grain pests. In temperate re¬ 
gions, on the other hand, physical 
iketors, especially temperature, 
fluctuate between extremes — 
which is not favourable for these 
insects. In fact, exposure to ex¬ 
tremely low temperature, as in 
the winter, can be fiused for con¬ 
trol of these pests. In our country, 
such subzero temperatures do not 
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exist any^ere, except at very 
high altitudes; this method of 
control Can seldom be, thero? 
fore, practised. In the winter 
northern India, the tempraature 
is l^rely low enou^ for the pc^i^ 
latjon of these insects to come to a 
stand-still; and the life of the in¬ 
sects is prolonged. As soon as 
environment becomes favour¬ 
able these insects start multi- 
pliaying again. 

A high level of moist urecoatent- 
between 11-15 per c^t—is cem- 
ducive to the miiltiplicatitm of 
most of the stored grain insects, 
except the khapra beetle whi^ can 
feed and breed on grain contain¬ 
ing as low a moisture as 2 per 
cent. A still higher level 1^20 
per cent moisture encourages 
^owth of microo^anism. There 
is also a further rise in tempda- 
ture due to increased respira¬ 
tion. 

The minimum concentration of 
oxygen required for different spe¬ 
cies is 4-7 per cent, except in the 
case of khai^a bettle, whose e^ 
do not survive, even if oxygen is 
less than 15 per cent. This is con¬ 
sidered to be the reason why 
khapra infestation is often con¬ 
fined to the upper 30 cm layer of 
a he^ of grain. 

The main aim of safe storage 
should, therefore, be to limit the 
increase of piest population 
creating unfayourabie conditions. 
The best, thing in this dire^on 
would to prevent the access 
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Emergency has brought about 
new adjustments everywhere in 
the country. And the Science 
Congress, which opens on Feb¬ 
ruary 20 at Calcutta, is no excep¬ 
tion. This — the fifty-ninth ses¬ 
sion of the—congress was initially 
to have been convened, instead, 
at Aligarh University last month. 

The session characterises the 
fifty-ninth birthday of the cong¬ 
ress—(may wc wish them Many 
Happy Returns!) 

Conceived in 1914 by two silent 
men of Chemistry — Professor 
J.L. Simpson and Professor P.S. 
MacMahon — the congress had a 
foster-mother in the Asiatic Soc¬ 
iety of (the then undivided) Ben¬ 
gal. The idea was to bring toge¬ 
ther scientists, representing all dis¬ 
ciplines of &iencc, to compare 
notes annually somewhat on the 
lines of the British Association. 

Accordingly, a conference was 
convened at the initiative of the 
Asiatic Society on November 2, 
1912; and, upon conclusion of 
its deliberations, a full-fiedged 
Science Congress was born. 

The first session of this nascent 
congress was held from January 
15th to the 17th 1914; it was pres¬ 
ided over by the irrespressible Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, who ran it 
severely like a good and proper 
Victorian headmaster. Some 105 
scientists, divided intosfx sections, 
read some 35 papers. 

The congress was maintaining 
a somewhat shaky keel, until the 
year of India's freedom: 1947 was 
ahigh water-mark, and it suddenly 
changedintobigh gearlike the rest 
of India—the motivating force 
behind both being the same Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. From then on, it 
was all downhill—the membership 
which was a mere 105 in 1914, 
rose to 6000 strong just in about 
14 years; and, as against some 35 
papers read before, some 1600 is 
the rule now. Within them,, they 
represent nearly all of the discip¬ 
lines of science. 







of titese insects and thus to deny 
them the food. This can be achiev¬ 
ed by the use of insect proof re¬ 
ceptacles. In case the old recep¬ 
tacles are used, these should be 
disinfected by fumigation. 

The moisture content of the 
grain, during the storage period, 
has a regulating effect on the pest 
population of most .stored grain 
insects. The rice weevU would not 
lay eggs on grain having less than 
10 per cent moisture. All insects, 
except khapra beetle, fail to bore 
into the sound grain when moistu¬ 
re content is below 5per cent: and 
even when it is less than. 8 per cent., 
there is no substantial increase in 
the population of most insects spe¬ 
cies. The moistkre content of 
wheat after harvest varies from 8 
to lOper cent but keeps onincreas- 
ing progre^ively with the rise in 
atmospheric humidity, till an equi¬ 
librium is reached. An ideal re¬ 
ceptacle would, therefore, be 
the one which allows least absorp¬ 
tion of moisture by the grain. 

Lethal limits of oxygen level 
haveheen made use of'm airtight 
storage bint& for long-term stor^c 
in certain countries. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to have a completely airtight 
bin. Moreover, the depletion of 
the already present oxy'gen. de¬ 
pends on high moisture level of 
grain, the presence of insect in 
the bin, and the duration of sto¬ 
rage. These factors are. however, 
incompatible with principles of 
safe storage. Airtight storage has 
thus little scope in India, where 
the moisture content of grain 
is note exceptionally high, and 
where most of the storage is done 
for a duration shorter than one 
year. 

For the safety of grains from 


insects, the three most imp<Ktant 
i factors of environment, m, mois- 
turc content of grain, availability 
i of oxygen and development 
: of tem^rature gradient have to 
' be properly mariputated: firstly, 
through design and fabrication 
of^atorqge struotume^aiid storage 
g^pwiis ^nd, liBCondly,'^through: 
storage ptacticeg. If, iKiivever^^ 
theae ^otbgicar meaiSDree 
are not practicable, recourse to 
chemical and iiffiysical methods 
becomes necessary. 

The use of insecticides and fumi¬ 
gants should become a part of 
practices, Malaihion is a 
insecticide to protect grain 
from insect damage and alumi- 
^ nium phosphide, as a fumigant, 
is easy to handle for disinfecting 
bags, carriages and godowns. 

TocPndnde: the matnpurpose 
of receptacle grain storage is 
three-fold: (i) not to allow insect 
damage; (ii) not to allow deterio¬ 
ration by microorganisms In grain 
qt^Kty; ndt to affect ger. 

mfnation of grains required fi>r 
seed. 

All indigenous receptacles, pre¬ 
sently in use in India, do not 
satisfy these aima^ ^octs to im¬ 
prove them Have ^en made; and 
: a code of practices for construct¬ 
ing different typ» of small storage 
structures has already been pre¬ 
pared and published by the Indian 
; Standards Institution. The scicn- 
'tiiic requirements of these storage 
structuri» ihclude the ma;(imum 
possible protection from pests, 
controlled aeration, sufficient uir- 
tightness required for fumigation 
and smooth in-and-out movement 
of the grain. Similar specifications 
for large receptacles, too, need to 
be finalized in line with Indian 
conditions. 
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-iTnstitute for Atomic and 
Molecular Physics was foiiadcd in 
1947. It used to be accommod¬ 
ated in the /Zeemaninstituut’ 
at Amsterdam University, and 
was -headed by Professor C.J. 
Bakker. It was set up to separate 
isotopes of all the elements, for 
use in nuclear ]^ysic5 research. A 
few years later (in 195S, to be pre¬ 
cise) the Unit^ States released 
the results of research in this 
sphere which, until then, had been 
kept secret. From then on, one 
could order isotopes from America 
by post, which was much easier 
and cheaper than continuing to 
make them oneself; the Institute 
had lost its purpose. Consequent¬ 
ly, the emphasis gradually came to 
be placed on pure research. 

The new arrangement became 
well established, whenthe Institute 
moved into the new building 
erected for it in Amsterdam. For 
ten years before that, it had been 
housed in one of the buildings be¬ 
longing to the Municipal Gas 
Works and Power Station. The 
Institute's main job is to carry 
out research on physical and 
chemical processes that take place 
when atoms and molecules col¬ 
lide—work that is divided into 
five parts, viz: 

—fundamental radiation da¬ 
mage to crystals: 

—transport phenomena in gases, 
a field of research now regarded as 
becoming redundant because colli¬ 
sion priKesses are claiming more 
attention; 

—collision processes as they 
occur in the earth's ionosphere; 

—the instability of plasmas when 
streams of ionised particles pass 
through them, this in close co¬ 
operation with the institute at Jut- 
phaas; 

—fundamental chemistjy using 
atomic and molecular radiation. 

All this is such an oyerwhetm- 
ing scientific mouthful that the 
layman will feel very much inclined 
to hasten his steps a.s he walks 
past the entrance to the Institute. 
On the other hand, those who are 
allowed to peer into the atomic 
kitchen (under expert guidance, of 
course) will be fascinated by the 
absorbing scientific exi^riments 
being canM out. Although 
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it would seem impossible to des¬ 
cribe the complex processes In a 
language that everyone can under¬ 
stand,wearegoingtosec w'hatwe 
can do to make the subject clear. 

Fnnd aneatal Radiation Damage 

The object is to expose a crystal 
to bombardment by ions, and 
sec what damage the stream of 
i ons have done to the crystal. Now 
you cannot buy a beam of 
ions at the ironmonger's round 
the corner; you have to produce 
it yourself. Vou can do this by 
separating the negatively charged 
electrons from the positively charg¬ 
ed nucleus of the atom. Using 
a high-speed, directionally control¬ 
led beam of electrons, you can 
knock electrons out of their or¬ 
bits around the positively charged 
nuclei. Then, using magnetic 
fields, you can accelerate the 
St reams of ions thus produced, and 
focus them on the crystal. The di¬ 
rection and enci^ (i.e. velocity) 
of the ions are known and can be 
checked. You can analyse the 
damage to the crystal, and thus 
obtain an insist into the fund¬ 
amental processes involved in 
radiation damage. 

CoJlisioD rocesses 

The atmosphere, enveloping 
the earth, protects everything 
that lives and grows on it 
against all manner of hannful 
r^iations from space. The ionos¬ 
phere is the outermost ‘skin*— 
the first shield again^ radiation; 
here electrons, ions and photons 
collide, bribing about un-imag- i 
inable reactions. ^ One of the re- 


suUingphysicai proce^ produces 
the fascinating Northern Lights. 
The Institute endeavours to probe 
the secrets of these processes, 
which take place far above' the 
earth. The most powerful colli¬ 
sion wc can engender, is that be¬ 
tween two beams of ions obtained 
; from atomic nuclei that we cause 
to intersect at right angles. But 
this method will not work for low- 
energy collisions, i.e. collisions 
between particles, whose velocity 
is low, because ions are positi¬ 
vely charged and so repel each 
other. If their velocity is high 
enough, they will keep together 
over a sufficiently long distance, 
thus constituting a beam of part¬ 
icles. If their velocity is low, they 
will imcdialely fan out, thus 
making it a practical impossibil' 
ity to create a beam. A way has 
been devised for overcoming this. 
Tons are again made by electron¬ 
ic bombardment and then elec- 
tromagnetically focussed into a 
beam. Now. instead of causing 
the beams of ions to intersect at 
right angles, we cause them to pass 
along two seperatc paths that 
merge to form a single path. The 
collisions that now occur may be 
compared toapile-up between cars 
travelling in the same direction, 
one going at, say, 60 m.p.h. arid 
the one behind going at 65 m. p.h. 
This can be called a ‘gentle* colli¬ 
sion. Physicists can draw conclu¬ 
sions from the effects of collisions 
brought about by this mfhod; the]^ 
use highly complex measuring de¬ 
vices to detect collision pheno¬ 
mena. 

lasUbillty of Plasmas 

This part of the research work 
is closely connected with the work 
being done at the Institute for 
Plasma Physics at Jutphaas; 
These scientists are trying' to find 
ways of achieving controlled 
fusion of hydrogen nuclei,, nuclear 
fusion, which would be a much 
cheaper alternative to nuclear 
fission, a process that can be cont¬ 
rolled and is currently beirg us^ 
as a source of power for ships and 
generating stations. The object of 
this experimental work is to ptace 
hydrogen at a very high tempera¬ 
ture inavacuumwithina magnetic 
fidd, in such a position that it is 
kept away from the walls of the 
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vessel in which it is contained, 
thus preventing' it from losing 
heat (i.e. energ>') by contact with 
the vessel proper. The great prob¬ 
lem is the stability of the plasma 
(or ions), which has u tendency to 
slip away, thus giving rise to in¬ 
admissible discrepancies between 
the energ>' required to maintain 
the high temperature of the gas 
and the reaction energy released. 
There are remedies for ail the in¬ 
stabilities discovered so far but 
the problem is how to combine 
Aem to form a panacea. The 
men at Jutphaas are trying to dis¬ 
cover practical solutions, while 
the institute at Amsterdam is en¬ 
deavouring to find the ulimatc 
causes of instability. 

FaidiinieBtal Chenistfy 

The purpose of this p:trt of the 
research work is to study the pro¬ 
cesses in which the atom or mole¬ 
cule, as a whole is involved. The 
bombarded atom is brought into 
a highly activated state which 
then relapses into the basic state. 
This is accompanied by the emis¬ 
sion of electrons possessing re¬ 
latively high energy, which give 
rise to jihenomena that provide 
information on the wave charac¬ 
teristics of the cloud of electrons, 
the transfer of electric charges, 
ion^ation and the emission of 
photons. 

Workktg Groups 

The working groups, enj^ged 
in various research projects, 
consist of units headed by a quali. 
lied physicist. 

Each unit conducts different 
experiments under a common 
heading. Many of the experi¬ 
ments are carried out by a small 
team consisting of a graduate, an 
undergraduate and a technician. 
The staff of the institute totals 
ISO, which includes 50 university 
trained men, technicians (mainly 
technical coliQgc men) and clerical 
staff. The institute's annual bud¬ 
get totals about Rs. 8 million and 
is subsidized through the Organiz¬ 
ation for Fundamental Research 
.on hotter (F.O.M.) and the Or¬ 
ganization for the Advancement 
pf Pure ReMarch. 

—From The Neth^jands 
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INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD 

Entrance Examination 1972 

Entrance Examination for ad¬ 
mission to the first year class of 
the five-year integrated pro¬ 
gramme in Mining Engineering, 
Applied Geology, Applied Ge<v 
physics and Petroleum Eiginocr- 
ing for the Session 1972-73 com- 
menefng on July I. 1972 will be 
held on Friday, the }2th and 
Saturday the 13th May. 1972. 

Likefy Examination Centres: — 
Ahmedahad, Bangalore, Bhopal, 
Bombay, Calcutta. Chandigarh, 
Cutlaek. Delhi, Dhanbad. Gau- 
; hati, Hyderabad. Jaipur, Luck¬ 
now, Madras, Nagpur. Patna. 
Srinagar and Trivandrum. 

Qualifications Required :—(i) 
For the first year of the S-ycar 
integrated programme a pass in 
the Higher Secondary exami¬ 
nation in Science Stream or in 
the Technical Stream or Pre- 
Un’versty or Senior Cambridge 
or Indian School Certificate or an 
approved examination rccog- 
nied as equivalent to these, with 
English, Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics. 

(ii) For direct admis-sion to 
the 3rd year of the 5-year inte¬ 
grated programme in (a) Applied 
Geology and (b) Applied Geo¬ 
physics. 

Candidates for Applied Gco- 
programme mus» have piss¬ 
ed the B.Sc. DJgrcc ExaminitUm 
with Geology. Physics and Mathe¬ 
matics or Chemistrv as the sub¬ 
jects of the Degree Examinition. 

Candidates for the Applied 
Geophysics programme must 
have passed the B.Sc. Degree 
Exam nation with Physics, 
Mathematics and Geology or 
Chemistry (preference to be given 
to first combination) as the sub¬ 
jects of Degree Examination. They 
must also have p}.ssed the (a) 
H'gher Secondary (b) Pre-Univer¬ 
sity <c) Intermediate or equivalent 
examination with Mathematics, 


Physics, Chemistry and English 
as the subjects of examination. 

Candidates appearing for the 
qualifying e.xaminatiOA, as men¬ 
tioned above, will also be eligible 
to apply but they should submit 
the necessary evidence of having 
passed the qualifying examination 
by June 30.1972. 

Candidates for direct admission 
to third year Applied Geology or 
Applied Geophysics Class of the 
S-year integrated programme must 
make a separate application on 
the prescribed form along with 
mark-sheets of all the examinat¬ 
ions passed by them. When 
requisitioning anapplication form 
the candidate should spxify that 
he is seeking direct admission to 
the third year programme in 
Applied Gcology/Appiicd Geo¬ 
physics. 

Ago LifflU 

For the Five-year programme — 
Not over 21 (24 in the case of 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe) as on October 1, 1972. 

For direct admi>‘'ion to the 
third year programme in Ap¬ 
plied Gcology/Appiicd Geophy¬ 
sics N'>t over 24 (27 in the case 
of Scheduled Caste and Schedul¬ 
ed Tribe) as on October 1, 1972. 

Prescribed application form 
ami Memorandum of Information 
are obtainable on payment of 
Rs. 3/- (application form Rc, I/- 
plus postage etc. Rs. 2.00) by 
Money Order payable to the 
Registrar, Indian School of Min¬ 
es, Dhanbad, upto March 15, 
1972. 

Applications in the prescribed 
form complete in all respects 
should reach the Registrar, Indian 
School of Min^s, Dhanbad (i) 
by March 31, 1972 for admission 
to the first year programme and 
(iij by the June 14, 1972 for 
direct admission to the third year 
programme in Applied Geology 
and Applied Geophysics. 
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JOHANNES KEPLER 

THE GERMAN PHYSICIST 
WHO BROKE THE CODE OF PLANETS 


WHiiN astronauts execute their 
manocnvTc.s in space, when the) 
fly out of an earth orbit towards 
the moon and ultimately land 
there, the genius of a German 
mathematician and physicist— 
born four hundreif yairs ago— 
accompanies them. 

A revolutionary in (he history 
of lutural sciences, Johannes 
Kepler (1571 —1630) was born on 
Decemti^r 27, 1571, in Weil der 
Stadt and completed his educa¬ 
tion in Adeiberg, Maulhronn and 
in Tuebingen. He became a Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at Graz, 
ccmipiled an astronomical calen¬ 
dar and published the treatise: 
“Mysterium Consumographicum.'* 
He was expelled from Graz on 
religifous grounds and settled ulti¬ 
mately in Pr^ue as the imt^rial 
roathematician* Here, he published 


several of his treatises, constructed 
the first “Kepler Telescope,” and 
formulated the laws of planetary 
motion. 

Every lime astronauts in flight 
round the earth, or to another 
planet, alter cou«c or execute a 
coupling manoeuvre, they are 
using principles discovert by 
Johannes Kepler. Every time a 
spacecraft is launched towards 
Mars or Venus, the planners start 
from Kepler’S findings, feeding 
their computers with only slightly 
amended versions of his planetary 
laws. “What are these “Keifler 
Laws” and who was the man that 
discovered and formulated.them? 
On closer examination, a glitter¬ 
ing many-faceted discoverer em¬ 
erges, whose essential contribu¬ 
tions to our era lie, not onfy in the 


fields of astrommy and physics, 
but also in mathematics and other 
natural sciences. 

His most important achieve¬ 
ments, however, were in the field, 
for which Kepler is in fact most 
renowned — so-called astrophy¬ 
sics. After many years of labor¬ 
ious scientific work, he su^eeded 
in drawing the conclusions which 
can be read today in any text¬ 
book, as Kepler^s three laws of 
planetary ntovement: (1) The 
planets do not move in a circle 
round the earth but in ellip¬ 
tical paths round the sun, whi^ 
occupies one focus of the clipse; 
(2) A planet does not travel at 
constant velocity in its orbit but 
the areas described, i n equal times, 
by a line drawn from the sun to 
the planet are strictly equal; (3) 
The squares of the periods of cir¬ 
culation round the sun of two 
planets are in the same ratio as 
the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun. 

At first sight, these statements 
appear very impleand harmless— 
so cibmenfary that many peopfc 
might doubt their value to today’s 
space-flight expert.^. But neit^ 
did Einstein’s simple formula 
E-«mc*. reveal to the las^an that 
it contained the pofential of the 
atom bomb. Kepler's formulaecoh- 
fained the potential of spaceflight. 
Not only did they open the door 
to a new age, but K^ler’s laws 
also created order for the first 
time out of the chaos, which had 
existed for 2,0C0 years, weighing 
down like a nightmare on cos¬ 
mology. In Kepler’s time, most 
people still thought the planets 
and stars — indeed the whole 
universe—revolved round a fixed 
centre, earth. There were actually 
a few scientists who, inclined to¬ 
wards the view of the Prussian 
canon and astronomer, Nicolas 
Copernicus, that the sun was the 
centre of the universe. But the 
official academi view continued 
to place the earth at the centre of 
the universe, with everything else 
gyrating about it. Anyone, who 
thought otherwise, had to reckon 
with the opposition oftheqhurch, 
as Kepler's contemporary, the 
Italian scholar Galileo Galilei— 
found out; because he doubted 
the geocentric theory, he had to 
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face trial by the Inquisition. 

In this intellectual climate, 
ter published his planetary laws; 
the first two in 1609 and the third 
iol61B. Not until after his death 
did other scientists grasp the full 
import of his discoveries. Then, 
however, it became clear that 
Kepler's carefully documented 
results were capable of leading 
astronomy out ofa dead-end. The 
complicated mechanism was re¬ 
pined by a single ellipse, along 
which a planet moves according to 
cearly defined laws. 

Johannes Kepler, if he were 
alive today, would certainly be 
amazed at the multiplicity of 
practical navigational problems, 
occuring in flight along a curve 
prescribed by him: but also at the 
astonishing techniques developed 
for the solution of these problems 
—not least the contribution of 
the NASA computer, which now 
calculates in a few seconds what 
Kepler took several years to do. 
It cost Kepler several years of lab¬ 
orious work, without the aid of 
even the most primitive caktilat^ 
ing machines, to develop his first 
two planetary laws. He published 
them in his book: "New Astro¬ 
nomy Or Physics Of The Skies." 
What looks so simple today, ex¬ 
pressed as it were, in two short 
sentences, was achieved by Kep¬ 
ler only after a long, zig-zag. 
series of intellectual by-paths, 
**in a tedious and painful wjy. 
The second law, which he dis¬ 
covered, first solved the problem 
of variable planetary velocities, 
but the shape of their orbits was 
still obscure. The discrepancy of 8 
minutes of arc between his calcul- 
atioi^ and the observation of his 
Danish fellow astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe, had convinced Kepler that 
the orbit could not be circular. 
But what shape was it? 

For a whole year, he struggled 
with a shape which could corres¬ 
pond to his calculations but would 
also satisfy his ideas of divine 
harmony and symmetry, which 
the circle so perfectly fulfilled. 
"The orbit is not a circle but an 
ovalfigare'*—Kepler was already 
fairly sure of this. But to Kepler's 
mind an oval, a sort of shape, 
lacked any breath of divine per¬ 
fection. It seemed to him almost 


blasphemous to continue to think 
along these lines. 

His day of victofy came, when 
he recognised this oval as an 
ellipse. He said that it was as if be 
had been awakened from sleep 
and seen new light. Afterfive years 
of strenuous effort, he had at last 
grasped the whole secret of the 
orbit of Mars and thus made the 
greatest dicovery of his life: a 
curved form which corresponded 
exactly to Tycho Brahe'sobserva- 
tionsand his owncalculationsand 
could be expressed by a simple 
formula. 

Only nine years later, after 22 
year, of work, Kepler discovered 
the third law. How, at last, he 
discovered the relationship he 
sought, is described by Kepler 
himself: "On 8th March (1618) 
the solution came into my head. 
But it was out of luck and when 
I checked the solution by calcula¬ 
tion I rejected it as false. At last, 
it came back to me on 15th May, 
and it.s fresh assault overcame 
the darkness of my mind. It 
accorded so precisely with (he 
data resulting from my 17 years' 
of work on Tycho's okservations 
that r thought at first I must be 
dreaming, or have misconstrued 
the evidence.In words over¬ 
flowing with enthusiasm, he des¬ 
cribes his joy at the mathematical 
relationship ultimately discovered: 
"Now having experienced the first 
daw’n 18 months ago, daylight 3 
months ago, and only a few days 
agothefull sun ofatruiy wonder¬ 
ful vision, nothing can hold me 
hack. I abandon myself to divine 
frenzy — forgive me, 1 am so 
happy." 

What Kepler thought and work¬ 
ed out in his lifetime was so funda¬ 
mentally new that today he is 
generally reckoned among the 
founders of modern physics and 
astronomy, in fact of modern 
science as a whole. For him. as a 
serious thinker, all that counted 
was "the weight of facts and ra¬ 
tional arguments alone, not the 
weight of authority” (Kepler on 
Kepler), and thus—by the delibe¬ 
rate rejection of hypotheses (*‘I 
never take the residt for granted**) 
—he became the founder of 
modem, unprejudiced, scientific 
thought.—From German News. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

Applicatiuns in the prescribed 
form are invited for two posts of. 
PROFESSORS, one in Politics 
and one in English in the Univer¬ 
sity College, Waltair. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

(a) A first or high second class 
master's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University; 

(b) A resesreh degree of a doc¬ 
torate standard or published work 
of a high standard; 

(c) Alleast TEN YEARS ex¬ 
perience of teaching Honours and 
Post-Graduate Classes and some 
experience of guiding research. 
SCALE OF PAY: Rs. 1,100-50- 
J-300 60-L600andD. A. admis¬ 
sible as perrulcs. 

The requisition for the applica¬ 
tion form accompanied by a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope 
may be made to Sri P. Hanuman- 
Iha Rao, Deputy Registrar, An¬ 
dhra Universitv, Waltair. Each 
application shall be accompanied 
by a chiillan or Indian Postal 
Order for Rs. 10/- towards the 
registration fee. 

The last date for ihc receipt of 
applications is 10-3-1972. 

(BY ORDER) 

University Office, 

Walfair, 

Dt. 4th Feb. *72. 

Sd!' M. Gopaikrishna 
Reddy, 
Registar. 
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UNlVERSItY OF KASHMIR 

Applications (8 copies) on the 
prescribed form obtainable from 
the Registrar’s office, University 
of Kashmir, Srinagar-6 on pay- 
mexif of Rs. 6/- in cash or crossM 
postal order drawn in favour of 
the R^istrar, the University of 
Kashmir, are invited for the 
following posts;— 

Post, Scale 

1. Reader in (i) Library Science 
(ii) Education 

(One each in (I) Indian Educa¬ 
tion and (2) Educational and Vo¬ 
cational Guidance—Rs. 700-50- 
3250. 

2. Lecturer in 

(i) Botany 

(ii) Hindi and 

(tii) Education (Comparative 
EduCation)-Rs. 400-40-800-EB 
50-950 

The scales carry the benefits of 
dearness allowance and dearness 
pay according to the University 
regulations. 

II. The minimum qualifications 
prescribed for these posts in the 
University arc as under:— 

For Reader : 

(i) A first or .second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation of a foreign University in 
the subject concerned. 

(ii) Either a Research Degree 
of a Doctorate standard or pub¬ 
lished work of high standard. 

For Lecturer : 

A first or second class Master’s 
Degree of an IndiattUniversiiy or 
an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

Relaxation may be made 
in exceptional cass on tlw recom¬ 
mendations of the Selection Com¬ 
mittee. 

HI, Special Requiremests 

(I) For Readership in Library 
Science the applicant should pos¬ 
ses M.Lib. degree and must have 
about 5 years experience in the 


work relating totiic Library orga¬ 
nization. He should also possess 
at least three years teaching ex¬ 
perience. 

(2) For Readership in Educa¬ 
tion the applicant must have at 
*cast 5 years teaching experience 
in the chosen field at the M.Ed. 
level and 5 years experience of 
guiding research. 

(3) For Lecturership in Botany 
the applicant shall be required to 
have specialized in any one of the 
following subjects:— 

Taxonomy of algac/fungi/Bryo- 
phyta-Ptoridophyla/Economic Bo¬ 
tany and Anatomy/Plant Soil re¬ 
lationships. The selected candi¬ 
date will have to teach cryptoga- 
mic Botany, Anatomy or Soil 
Science. 

(4) For Lecturership in Educa¬ 
tion the applicant must have pass¬ 
ed Master’s Degree in History' or 
Cognate Field of Social Sciences 
with at least 2fid class M.Ed. 
Degree and 5 years' teaching ex¬ 
perience of the M.Ed. course or 
else a brilliant first class degree 
in the field concerned or research 
experience. 

Each candidate will specify the 
subjcct/subjects in which hc/she 
may have specialised at the Post¬ 
graduate or Ph.D. level. 

fV. The selected candidates will 
be on probation for one or two 
years on the basis of their merit. 
Provident fund benefit with Uni¬ 
versity contributioh at 8-1/3% 
p.a. w'ill be permissible according 
tothc University regulations from 
the dale of confirmation. 

V. Applications on prescribed 
forms accompanied by copies of 
recent testimonials and publica¬ 
tions should be sent to the address 
of the Registrar, the University of 
Kashmir, Hazaratbal, Srinagar-6 
so as to reach him on or before 
February 29, 1972. Applications 
received on plain paber or incom¬ 
plete in any respect will not be 
entertained. 

VI. Applications by the Go- 
verriment Servants should he sent 
through proper channel, by Uni¬ 
versity teachers through Regis¬ 
trars and by bersons employed by 
private firms or institutions thro¬ 
ng the Head of the firms or 


institutions. Applications not 
sent through proper, channel will 
not ordinarily be coiisidered. 

Vll. Selected candidates will 
have to present themselves for an 
interview at Srinagar and they 
will be paid T.A. at the following 
rates:— 

(a) Return 2nd class railway 
fare from the candidate’s nearest 
railway head toPathankot or in 
case the applicant is already em¬ 
ployed, actual return railway fare 
of the class to which he/she may 
be entitled according to the rules 
of his/her employer, provided a 
certificate tothi.s cfiect is produced 
at the time of submission of T.A. 
bill. 

(b) Return actual bus fare from 
Pathankot to Srinagar. In case 
of candidates belonging to the 
State actual bus fare from their 
respective home towns upto Sri¬ 
nagar and back. 

(c) No daily allowance will be 
paid. 

VIII. A suitable higher start 
may be considered for candidates 
with higher qualification.s. 

IX. Canvassing in any form by 
or on behalf of the candidate will 
be a disqualification* 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 

JAIPUR 
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Applications are invited (through proper channel incase of those already in employment) upto 6th March 
i972 on the prescribed form available from the Regisl^'s office on prc-paymcnt ofRs. 4/- (Rs. If- extra if re¬ 
quired by post) for the under-mentioned posts:— 

1. PROFESSORS:—Mathematics-! and Sociology-I in the grade of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. Qm- 
lificatioiH:—(i) A first or second class Master's degree of an Indian University or an equivalent qualification 
of a foreign University in the subject concerned (ii) Either a research degree of a doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standi, and (iii) Ten years* experience of teaching at a University or a College, or ten years* 
post-doctor^ research experience and considerable independent published research work and some experience 
of guiding research. Desirable : Mathematics—Specialisation in some topics of Operations Research with 
goodknowledjge/researchworkofcreditin Theory of Probability. Topology and/or Functional Analysis. So- 
cfolagy—SpecialisationinSociology of Modernisation and Social change and Sociolgical Theory. Outsanding 
contributions in the field through recognised publications. 

2. PROFESSOR:—Accountancy and Business SCatistics-1 in the grade of Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 
QoalificattOBS:—li) A first or Second class M.Com degree of an Indian University or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the subject concerned (ii) Either a research degree of a doctorate standard or pub¬ 
lished work of a high standard and (iii) Ten years experience of teaching at a University or a College or ten 
year's post-doctoral research experience and considerable independent published research work and some ex¬ 
perience of guiding research. Desirable: Specialisation in the fields of Business Statistics/Cost Accoun ing/ 
Management Accounting. 

Note:-- (i) A candidate holding a general M. Com. degree may be deemed to possess the M. Com. 

degree in the subject concerned provided he had offered at his M. Com. examination ma¬ 
jority ofpapers of the subject prescribed for the M.Com. examination of this University 
in that subject. 

(ii) Teachers holding M.Com. degree or M.A. (Economics) degree with B.Com. .ind in perma¬ 
nent employment (which term includes those working on probation) of the University on 
2S-9-1970 will be deemed to possess the M.Com. degree inthe subject concerned. 

3- READERS:—Hi5fory-2, Philosophy-2, Public Administration-!, Library Science-1, Sociology-1 
Chemtstiy-2 and Zoology-] in the grade of Rs. 700-5()>]250. Qnslificatfojis:—-(i) A first or second class 
Master's degree of an Indian University or an equivalent qualification of a foreign University in the subject 
concerned (ii) either a research degree of a doctorate standard or published work of a high standard, and (iii) 
five years* experience of teaching at a University or a Coi!<^e or five years' post-doctoral research experience 
and independent published research work and some experience of guiding research. Desirable: History-^ 
Forthe first post independent published research work in Ancient IndianHistory and Culture. Study of An- 
dent texts. Acquaintance with the Ancient History and Archaeology of Rajasthan. For the second, post¬ 
independent published research work in Modern History. Experience of teaching Western Hitory to Post¬ 
graduate classes. Acquaintance with the Modern History of najasthan. Phlloiophy—For the first post, 
^scialisation in (i) Indian Philosophy-thorough first-hand textual knowledge of the philosophical works 
in their historical perspective and also well-versed in contemporary western tradition or (ii) Modern Western 
Philosoi^Y includiiLg European I^ilosophy, preferable having goc^ knowledge of German or French, or (iii) 
Social and legal Philosophy or(iv) Modern logic and Philosophy of Science. For the second post spsciab'sation 
in Modem Logic and should have, published work in the subject. Public AdinbiistratM»i- Specialisation in 
Research Methoddoi^ Development Administration/Personnel Administration/Comparativc Administration. 
Analysis wi^TCiBearen papers published in recognis^ journals. SiKiolp*ty—Specialisation in one or more 
of the followin^—(a) Social Phychology (b) Res^ch Methodology (c) Political Sociology (d) Crimino- 
(c) Industrial Socioogy (f) Sociological Statistics in addition to specific contribution to theoretical 
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803 totogy thfogoh puSUcations. Z<»o^ogv—>p3cial*satt6ft m any one of the following branches—(i) Endocri- 
HDlogy (ii) Radiation BillogyCiii) C 3 II Biology (iv) Entomology <v) Embroyology (vi) Physiology (vii) Fish 
and Fisheries. 

4. LECTURERS;—Malhemiiics-l. Economics-], Public Administration-2^ Chemistry-3 and History- 
7 in the grade of Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. QuaUfications:—A first class Master’s degree in the subject concern- 
cJ or in allied discipline of an Indian or foreign University, ora second class Master’s degree with at least three 
years experience of teaching degree classes or accred ited research experience of at least three years (Preferably a 
research degree). Dmrahie: Mathematics—Good knowledge of Modern Algebra, Statistics and/or Hydro¬ 
dynamics. Ccoaonics—A strong background in ModernMicroand Macrotheory. Preference will be given 
to those applicants who have received formal training and specialised in Mathematical Economics and/or 
Econo-mMrics Public Admln'stratioi—Specialisation in local admiuistration/State Administratioi^Social 
Administralion/Admmistrative Law/lnternational Amlnistration with published pai^rs in recognis^ jour¬ 
nals. History—(i) Experience of research, preferably a Ph. D. degree (ii) Ability to teach one of the 
following at the Post-graduiic level (a) History of Indian Thought (b) Ancient Indian Art and Archaeo¬ 
logy (c) Social History of Rajasthan with .special reference to the Modern Period (d) Philosophy of 
History (e) History of S:;jcncc (f) History of Ideas and Movements m the Ancient World (g) Ideas and 
movements in Contemporary History, 

5. LECrUREK lu Business Admioistration—l in the grade of Rs. 4040-800-50-950. Qoallfi^ 
entioos:—A first class M. Com. degree of an Indian or foreign University in the subject concerned, or a 
second class M. Com. degree in the subject concerned with at least three yeqrs’ experience of teaching degree 
classes accredited research experience of at least three years (Preferably a research degree). Desirable: (i) 
Spscialisation in Prixluciion Management/Financial ManagemenlyHuman Area/Manageria' Economics (ii) 
Experience of teachinc M.B. A. classes (^r Diploma courses of an equivalent nature and acquaintance with the 
case Method of teaching, and (iii) Experience of teaching English and Hindi Shorthand. 


Note: - (i) A candidate holding a general M. Com. Degree may be deemed to possess the M. Com, 
Degree in the subject concerned provided he had offered at his M. Com. examination 
of papers of the subject prescribed or thcM.Com. Examination of this University 
in that subject, (ii) A candidate holdingthe M.B.A. degree will be deemed to possess the 
M. Com. degree in the subjict concerned for the Department of Business Administration 
provided he h id curlier i)btained a Bachclor's/Master's degree in Commerce or ^onomics. 

6. LECTURER in French-I in the grad- of Rs. 4’)0-40-800-50-95(). Qualifications—Candidates 
should possess at toast cither second class Muster’s degree in French or four years course from some pecialised 
institute in the country out of wliich two years should have preferably been spent in a Unive-sity/lnstitute 
of Languages in the country or a foreign country where the language is officially spoken. In the case of 
foreign teachers who are natives of the country, they should have acquired an equivalent ofB.A. or B.Sc. 
degree. 

7. RESEARCH ASSOCIATE in Ec(Mini:cS'-2 in the grade of Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. Qnalificationsr— 
A first class muster's decree in th? subject concerned or in an allied discipline of an Indian or foreign Univer¬ 
sity, ora second cl.iss Muster's degree with at least three years exp3ri?nce of teaching degree classes or accredit^ 
research experience of at least three years (Preferably a research degree). Desirable: A strong background in 
ModernMicro & MteroTheory. Preference will begiventothose applicants who have received formal train¬ 
ing and specialised in Muthcmutical Eeononxics/Eionometrics/Mathcinutical Statistic* and have some compu¬ 
tational experience. 

8. MICRO-ANALYST—1 in the Department of Chemistry in the grade of Rs 400-40-800-50-950, 
Quallficatioos:—Master's degree in Chemistry o Physics/M. Tech. (Electronics/B.Sc. D.R.E. with special 
training in instrumentation like CH. determination, I.R., UV spectra and capacity to locate faults and carry 
out minor repairs in chemical instruments. 

Ability to teach in Hindi in respect of the teaching posts would bean additional qualification. Benefits 
ofPrOvidcntFund.D.A. and other allowances will be admissible as per University rules. It will be open to the 
University to consider the names of suitable candidates who mav not have aw>lied. Higher start possible in 
case of a really outstanding person. Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. Candidates will be 
called for interview at their own expense. Those candidates who have applied for the posts in response to our 
previous advertisements during the year 1971 need not aj^y again, but they may send on plain paper a state¬ 
ment of Additional qualiqcaitions, if any, acquired since. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

P.O. LI T. POWA, BOMBAY 
advertisement NO. 705 

Applications on plain paper are 
invit^ from the Citizens of India 
for the following posts on or 
before 21-2-J972 by the Registrar, 
Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay-76. Copies of cetificates 
and crossed Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. 3/- (75 paisc for Scheduled 
Caste/Tribes/ for the posts at 
Serial Nos 1 to 5 and Re. 1/25 
paisc for Scheduled Caste/Tribes) 
for the post at Serial No. 6 pay¬ 
able to Ll.T. Bombay-76 should 
be entlosed. The post applied 
for may be indicated on the top of 
the application. Incomplete appli¬ 
cations will not be considered. 
Some posts are reserved for candi¬ 
dates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
Ex-Servicemen. Applicants 
must state:— 

(i) Name in full with address 

(ii) Qualifications soch as exa¬ 
minations passed and date of 
passing 

(iii) Particulars of past and 
pwsent employment with salary 

(iv) Date of birth with rele¬ 
vant certificates 

fv) Age: Preferably below 30 
years, relaxable i n deserv*! cases. 

Scale of pay 

1. Senior research Assistant: 
Rs 325-15-475-EB-20-575+usual 
allowances 

2. Junior research Assistant: 
Rs 2IO-I0-230-15-323-EB-I5-425 
usoal allowances 

3. Seniof Technical Assistant: 
Rs 325-15-475-EB-2D-575+usual 
allowances 

4. Junior Technical Assistant: 
Rs 2l0-10-290-15-320-E%-15-425 
+usual allowances 

5. Workshop Suoervisor: Rs 
250.10'290-15-3gO-EB-l 5-470 +U5- 
ual allowances 

6. Overseer (Elccrtcal); Rs IgO- 
l0-290-EB-lS-38C-l-usttal allow¬ 
ables 

IBOVttSinr NEWS. FeInHy tm 


tJUALmCATlON AND EX¬ 
PERIENCE 

1. SENIOR RESEARCH ASSIS¬ 
TANT 

(a) DepaiimeBt of Chemistry 

A good Master’s degree in 
Chemistry/Physics. 

Research experience in Eletro- 
chemistry. 

(b) Eleefricgl EagiBcering Depait- 
meiit 

A good Bachelor's degree in 
Electrical £ngs>/£lectronics with 
one year's experience in Electri¬ 
cal/Electronics. Laboratory/ 
Workshop experience desirable. 

2. JUNIOR RESFARCH ASSIS¬ 

TANT 

Department of Chemistry 

A good Master's degree in 
Chemistry/Physics. Aptitule for 
re.search * in Electrochemistry/ 
Chemistry and Physics of the 
Solid Statc/Electromc Instrumen¬ 
tation. 

3. SENIOR TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANT 

(a) Desurtment of Chemistry 

A good Master's degree in 
Chcmistry/Physics. Specialisation 
in Solid State Chemistry or in 
Electronics with aptilute for inst¬ 
rumentation. 

(b) Electrical Engineering Dcpsrt- 

Bcnt 

(i) A gond Bachelor's degree in 
Electrical Eagineering/Eiectronics 
with some experience in Electri- 
cal/EIcctronics. Laboratory/work¬ 
shop experience desirable, (ii) 
Diploma in Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing with Tninimum 5 years ex¬ 
perience in the specified fields, 
(iii) Bachelor's Degree in S^cienoe 
with Physics Major with some 
experience. 

(c) DeparBiKat of Physics 

Second Osss Master's degree 
in Physics. Two years experience 


in handling laboratory equipment 
or conducting laboratory classes. 
The selected candidates will be 
required to participate in under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate teach¬ 
ing programmes. 

4. JUNIOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANT 

(a) Chemical EngiirseriBg Depar^ 
ment 

Degree in Chemical Eneineer- 
ing or Master's Degree in Science 
with Chemisfry/Physics or B.Sc. 
with Chemistry/Physics with some 
experience in Laboratory or In¬ 
dustry. 

(b) Depmrtmcot of Chemistry 

A good Master's degree in 
Chemistry. Research aptitule for 
Organic Chemistry preferred. 

(c) Civil Engiocering Department 

Diploma in Civil Engineering/ 
B.Sc. with Physics. Chcmistiy, 
Mathematics with three vears ex¬ 
perience in the field or Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratories or design office, 

(d) Electrical EDsiuecring Dcpari- 
meot 

Bachelor's degree in Science 
with Phvsics major or Diploma in 
Radio/Electrical Electronics En¬ 
gineering. One year's experience 
in Electrical,Electronic Labora¬ 
tory/Workshop desirable. 

(c) Metallurgical EngiKering De- 
partmeot 

Bachelor's Degree with Physics, 
Chemistry as principal subjects 
preferably with some experinece 
in a Metallurgical Laboratory. 

(f) DepartmcBtof Physics (^ca¬ 
tegories) 

(1) Diploma in Electronics and 
Radio Engineering or equivalent. 
Desirable— (a) Either three years 
exberience in one of the follow¬ 
ing areas: (i)M.F. and U.H.F. (ii) 
Radar (iii) False Circuits or (b) a 
B.Sc. degree. 

(2) Second Class Master's deg¬ 
ree in Physics. Experience in 
handling laboratory equipment 

Tunmatoiir 



and conducting laboratory cias- 
ses desirable. 

(0 Central Research Laboratory 

P'ploma inCinefnatograpKy or 
fi.Sc. with Physics and Chem> 
isiry or both. Minimum four 
years experience either as an 
Assistant Cameraman in a re< 
puted studio or as a Photographer 
in a well-known Institution and 
thorough knowledge of General 
Photography, Photomicrography, 
Microfilming, Slide Preparation, 
Photostat operation, etc. 

(h) Computer Centre 

Diploma in Radio Engineer¬ 
ing or higher qualifications in 
Electrical or Electronic Engineer¬ 
ing. At last two years experience 
with electronic ^uipmont and 
testing. Preference will be given 
lothosewith a knowledge of com¬ 
puter technology and experience 
in computer operation and main¬ 
tenance. 

5. WORKSHOP SUPERVISOR 
(Printing Press) 

Diploma inPriiUi ng Technology 
with 3 years experience in Printing 
Press. Professional experience 
in large printing house with com¬ 
posing, printing, binding, offset 
printing, silk screen printing and 
hand and machine embossing. 

6. OVERSEER (Bicctrical) 

A Diploma in Electrical Ert- 
gieering awarded by State De¬ 
partment of Technical Educa¬ 
tion or equivalent. Some experi¬ 
ence in Erect ion and Maintenance 
of electrical Installations under¬ 
ground and Overhead distribution 
systems. Transformers, H.T. and 
L.T.switchgear and similar repairs 
u*p Ability to control Labour 
essential. 
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Banaras Hfntlu 
University 

Advt. 31/1971-72 

applications are invited for ihc 
undermentioned posts. The benefit 
of Provident Fund/Pension, Pearness 
Allowance, House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allcwance are ttd* 
missibte according to the University^ 
Rules. The retirement age of the Uni¬ 
versity employees is 60 years. TI>c 
appointment will be made on two years 
probation on all permanent posts. 
Higher starting .salary within the grade 
is admissible to sixvial'ty qualified 
experienced candidates. 

The prescribed form for applications 
will be sent free of cost by the Dy Regis¬ 
trar (Academie). (Selection Committee 
Section), Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5, alongwiih tlte leaflet of jn- 
fmmation onrcccipiofa self-addres^ 
envelope (y* x 4'). Applications for 
each post be sent separately with appli¬ 
cation fee of Rs. 7.50 remitted by 
Bank Draft/Crossed I.P.O. in favour 
of the Registrar. Banaras Hindu Uni* 
versity. M.O, or Cheque will not be 
accepted. Candidates called for initfr- 
view will be paid Second class Railway 
fare both ways by the shortest route. 
No other expenses will be paid. 
last Wutf for rtetipt of api'Hcaiuw 
6lh MARCH, 1972 

science and HUM.4Nni£S 


4 high staitdard. 

(For Post No. 3) 

(0 A First or Second class Master's 
degree in English or any of the Indian 
languages with Degrce/Diploma/ 
Professional training in Journalism OR 
Mastcr'.s degree in Journaum. 

(2) Research Degree in Journalism or 
outstanding rcscardt puhlicatjon$ cn 
Journalism. 

(3) About 10 years experience of 
teaching and/or working in Newspaper 
in a senior position. 

(For Post No. 4) 

(1) A Degree or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication in Sculpture preferably in First 
class friMn a rec^nised Instilutuiun. 

(2) Specializaiion in Traditional or 
Contemporary Sculpture. 

(3) About ten years professional ea- 
pcricncc (teaching) in a responsible 
position in a re^t^gni^cd Institution. 

Dcsicaliic .ualiflcatioos 
(For Post No- 2) 

(1) Sound knowledge of Indian An 
and Architecture and Sanskril: 

(2) Contribution in Cultural History 
and knowledge of Archaeology. 

(For Post No. 3) 

(1) Experience of practical Journa¬ 
lism in some noted Newspaper Orga¬ 
nisation. 

(2) Experience in organising the 
study of Journalism at a University 
level. 


lifihed work of high merit 

(3) About live yean teaching nper- 
Mnce of Sha&tracbarya daasea in 
University op College 

(4) Knolwedge of Navya Nyaya. 

(Fo Post No. 12) 

(I I A Fiis^i or Second class Muster's 
subject or an equivalent 

quiilification 

(3) A Doctorate degree and/or pub¬ 
lished work of a hi^imcrit in reputed 
journals; 

(3) About 5 ycai^i experience of Post- 
Qiictoral Research and/or tcacl'oncat 
a University or College. 


Desirable Oualificatice 
(For Posi No. 6) 

(I) Specialization in Microbiology/ 
Oii'genclics ctr in any branch of 
Botany. 


(For Post No. 10 

(1) Ability to teach in Hinai 

(2) Research publications 

(3) Speciali/ation in Philosophy of 
hducaiiun or Educaiiunal $<Ki(>lngy t>r 
Ediicationa! Administration and Plan¬ 
ning, 


(li r.xpcncncc of guiding research 
t2) Publication of standard books of 
Vyakaran and Nyaya. 

(For Post No. 12) 

I) Experience of guiding research. 


Pro/«f.wrf—Grade: Rs. 1100-50- 
iJOO.60.1600 

1. Professor or English 

2. Professor of Art and Architecture 

3. Professor or Journalism 

4. Professor of Sculpture 

Esseatial Qaalificatioos 

(For Post No. I); 

(0 A First or Second class Master's 
'Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification; 

(2) A research Degree of a Doctorate 
standard and/or published work of a 
high standard in reputed journals. 

(3) About ten years experience of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of 

iog at a University or College. 

(4) Ability to guide research of a 
hi^ standard. 

(FOR POST NO. 2) 

<1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in History of Art (Art and Ar¬ 
chitecture) Of Ancient Indian History', 
Culture and Archaeology with specia¬ 
lization in Fine Art or an equivalent 
.qualification; 

(2) A research degree of a Doctorate 
sUndard and/or published work of a 
high standard in reputed journals; 

(3) About 10 years experience of 
Post-doctorai research and/or of teach* 
•fog at e University or Colk^; 

(4) Experience of guiding research of 


Sole: Candidates who have held seni¬ 
or pc»iiion to News papers or New.s 
Agencies although il»cy may not possew 
Academic and Professional qualifica* 
tion,s etc. Will aI>o be eligible to apply 
for Post No. 3 (Professor of Journa¬ 
lism) 

RejJen: Grade: Rs. 7(X)-70-l250 

(5) Readers in Physics 

(6) Readers in Botany 

(7) Reader in Sanskn 
(6) Reader in English 
(9) Reader in Urdu 

(10) Readers in Education (M. £d. 
with Master's degree in any sub¬ 
ject) (four) 

(11) Reader in Vyakaran 
Reader iw Maxaithv . 

Essential Qoalifiaitioiis 
(For Post No.s 5 to I0> 

(DA First or Second class Master's 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification; 

(2) A Doctorate degree and/or 
published work of a high merit in 
reputed journalism 

(3) About 5 years experience of Post 
doctoral research and/or of teaching 
a a University or College 

(4) Experience of guiding research 

(For post No, 11) 

(U A First Second elass Shutra- 
chary a Acluiya Degree in the sub¬ 
ject or an equivaienl qualification; 

(2) Doctorate Degree and/Of pub* 


S'tip 

(i) ri);: cundidales who have responded 
lo our earlier advertisement for 
F»M No. IO(Rciidcrs in Education) 
'■Cflnircd to apply again 
In) The bmvmiiy may appivjnt a 
Lecturer against Uic of 
Kcvider in Miiruthi. it so considered. 

Grade: R:>. 4(I(MO-){00-50-950 

l.t. Lecturers in Marathi (Two) 

14. Lecturer in Pali 

15. Lecturer in .Agronomy fM.Sc. 
lAc » Dsiirce in Agronomy) 

16. I/:c|urcr in Geography (For 
ladic'i only -- - Temporary kavc 
v.icaney for about two years) 

17. Lecturer in History 

18. L:c(urcr in Education 

19. Lecturers in Business Managmcnt 

20. Lecturer in Jain Wiilosophy and 
Lf>gic 

21. Research Assistants in Law (for 
two years only) ~ Grade: Rs 
300-25-325. 

Essential Qaallflcalion 

(For Post Nos. 13 to 16) 

(1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification; 

(For Post No. 17) 

(0 A First or Second class Master's 
degree in History or an equivalent quali- 

CoHtd. mxtpeiie 
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flettioo «4th specUiHiation ui Modern 
lodian History. 

(for Post No. 18) 

1) A first or Second class M.Ed. 
degree with Master's degree in any 
subject. 

<For Posi No- 19) 

1. AFiret or Second class Master's 
D^ree in Management, Commerce 
Or Economics OJ( A ^Irst or Second 
class Master's Degree in Psychology, 
Mathematics or Statistics with special 
knowledge and/or experience of teach* 
ing Management, Commerce or Eco* 
nomic subjects. 

(For Post No. 20) 

1. A First or Second class Shastra* 
charya or Acharya Degree in the sub* 
ject or an equivalent qualification; 

1. T^ching experience of Madhyama, 
Shastri and Acharya classes in a re¬ 
cognised Insiiuition. 

(For Post No. 21) 

I. First class Bachelor's degree in 
Law or a Master's degree in Law. 

Dealrab/e Quarificatioos : 

(For Post Nos. 13 to 18 ) 

1. Aptitude for research as indicated 
by published work (for all posts); 

2. Doctorate degree in the suhje:t 
and/or some leaciiing experience (For 
Post N''$. 13 to 17), and experience 
of teaching at a Vn/vershy or Colieg^ 
(for Post No. 18 only); 

1 Ability to leach in Hindi (for 
Post No. 15,16 and 18 only ; 

4. Capacity (o handle Mahayana 
Buddhist Texts (for Post No. 14 onJy) 

5. Knwiedge of Modern Political 
Thought (for Post No. 17 only). 

(For Post No. 19) 

1. A Doctorate degree in the subject 
or research experience; 

2. Teaching experience or experience 
as a business executive; 

3. Specialization in Markelinag 
Management or Personnel Manage¬ 
ment or other functional area or Ac¬ 
counting or Principles and practices 
of Managcmeni. 

(For Post No. 30 
1. Knowledge of Nyaya. 

(For post No. 21) 

!. A Master's degree in Commerce 
Or Economics Or Sociology or Psychc- 
logy or Political Science or History. 

iVore: Those who have applied in 
response to our advertisement No. 
2/71-72 for the post of Lecturer in 
Jain Budh Darshan need not apply 
again for Post No. 20 (Lecturer in Jain 
Philosophy and Logic). There is simply 
a change in designation of the post and 
the applications received will be consi¬ 
dered together. 

Insfltatc of Techno/ogy 

22. Professor or Apnlied Mathe- 
matics^Grade : Rs. 1100-50- 
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1300-60-1600 

23. Reader in Pharmaceutics— 

Grade: Rs. 700-50.12SO 

24. I.ccturers In Engineering Mathe¬ 
matics (Two)—Grade Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950. 

25. Lecturers in Pharmaceutical 
(Two—Temporary leave vaca¬ 
ncies)—Chemistry Grade. Rs. 
400-40-800-50 950. 

Essential QuaKflcatloii t 

(For Post No. 22) 

1) A Firet or Second class Master's 
degree in (he subject or an equivalent 
qualihcaiion; 

2) A research Degree of a Doctorate 
and/or published work of a high stand¬ 
ard in reputed journals. 

3) Ab'-ut ten years experience of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of teach¬ 
ing at a U-iivcrsilyor College; 

4) Ah(i)»y to guide research of a high 
standard; 

5) Specialization in Applied Mathe¬ 
matics with paticular reference to 
Engineering Applications/Theory of 
Elasticity/Non-linear Mechanics/Engi- 
nccring Analysis/any other branch of 
Applied Mathematics or Statistics 
having Engineering Applications. 

(For Post No. 23) 

1) A First Or Second class Master's 
degree in any branch of Pharmaceutical 
Science: 

2) A Doctorate degree and/or pub¬ 
lished work of a high merit in reputed 
journals; 

31 About 5 years experience in Tea¬ 
ching-Research /Industry. 

(For Post No. 24) 

1) A ®i«t Or Second class Master's 
degree in Mathematics. Applied Mathc- 
matics/Enginecring Mathematics; 

2) Specialization in Operational 
Research or Information Tbecry of 
Linear and Dynamic Programming or 
Engineering Analysis or Elasticity or 
Numerical Analyus. 

(For Post No. 25) 

1) A First or Second class Master’s 
degree in Pharmaceutics or Phrmacy or 
any branch of Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

Desirable Qualifications 
(For (Post No. 22) 

(1) Knowledge of foreign language ; 

(2) Corporate membcrship/follow- 
ship of Professional organisations 
and/or learned Societies. 

(For Post No. 23) 

(!) Specialization in Pharmaceutics 
and Mircorbiology; 

(2) Research publications in stand¬ 
ard journals; 

(3) Membership of Professional 
bodies/learned societies; 

(4) Special knowledge of Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Plant Equipment and Process 
Design. 

(For Post No. 24) 

(1) A Doctorate degrer in the si b- 
ject; 


(2) Experience of Toching/Re- 
search/industry. 

(For Post No. 25) 

(1) Specialization in Physical and 
Biolocical Pharmaceutics/Phannaceuti- 
cal Chemistry; 

(2) Practical experience in develop¬ 
ment of p.harmaceutical formulatione 
and quality control of Pharmaceutical 
Products OR Teaching/Research ex¬ 
perience in Pharmaceutics. 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 

26. Reader in Epidemiology. (Deptt. 
of P.S.M.)—Grade: Rs. 700-50-1250, 
Plus N.P.A. @ Rs. 400/- p.m, admis¬ 
sible to Medical Graduate candidates. 

Essmtial Qualifkations : 

(For Post No. 26) 

(1) M.D. (PSM) or D.P.H. or 
M.R.C.P. with Social Medicine or 
M.D. Medicine with D.P.H.; 

(2) About 4 years teaching and re¬ 
search experience of Epidemiology in a 
(Public Health Institute or well orga¬ 
nised P.S.M Department of a Medical 
College. 

Desirable Qualifications : 

(For Post No. 26) 

(1) Diploma in Public Health or a 
degree in Clinical discipline; 

(2) Experience of Clinical Epidemio¬ 
logical work and publications in that 
subject. 

Lecturers —Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-50- 

950 

27. Lecturer in Dravyaguoa (N.P.A. 
@ Rs. 300/. p.m.) 

28. Lecturer in Foensic Medicine 
(N.P.A. @ Rs. 300/- p.m. 

29. Lecturer in E.N.T. (N.P.A. 

@ Rs. 300/- p.m.) 

30. Lecturers in Physiology (N.P.A. 

Rs. 300/- p.m. admissible only 
to Medical Graduate candidates) 

3). Lecturer in Pharmacy (Without 
N.P.A.) 

32. Lecturer in Sociology (Without 
N.P.A.) 

Essential Qiialificatitms : 

(For Post No. 27) 

(1) A.M.S./A.B.M.S.or an equivalent 
basic qualification in Indian Medicine 
organised by the University; 

(2) Post-graduate degree or training 
considered equivalent to in the subject 
or Dravyaguna; 

(3) About two years teaching and/or 
research experience in a recognised 
Institute. 

(For Post No. 28) 

(1) M.B.B.S. degree or an equivalent 
qualification recognised by the Medical 
Council of India; 

(2) M.D. (Forensic Medicine), M.D. 
(Path.). M.D. (Med.) with Diploma in 
Forensic Medicine, M.R,C.P. with 
Forenlc Medicine as a special subject. 
Speciality Board of Path. (U.S.A.) or 
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aA equivalent qualification: 

(3) About -two years teaching expe* 
Ttence in the Department of Forensic 
Medicine or a recognised Medical 
College/Medical Teaching Institution, 

(For Post No, 29) 

(t) M.B.B.S. or equivalent aualifi- 
cation recognised by the Medical 
Council of India; 

(2) M.S. (E.N.T,) or an equivalent 
qualification recognised by Medical 
Council of India; 

' (3) About 2 years teaching experience 
as Registrar or an equivalent post in 
Otolary'ngology or Allied subjects in 
Medical College or Teaching Institution. 

(For Post No. 30) 

(1) M.B.B.S./M.Sc. Physiology; 

(2) M.D./Ph.D. in the subject; 

(3) About two years teaching exper> 
ience of Under-graJuatc and Post¬ 
graduate classes: 

(4) Knowledge of Histo and Cyto- 
chemical techniques. 

(For Post No. 31) 

(1) A First or high Second class 
M. Phann. Degree with Pharriiaceuiics as 
Sf^ial subject OR M. Pharm. Degree 
with Pharmacology as a special subject 
with Industrial exjKrience for two years. 

(For Post No. 32) 

(1) A First or Second class Master's 
degree in Sociology' or Applied Socio- 
logy/or Social work or equivalent quali¬ 
fication : 

(2) About two years experience of 
teaching and/Or research and . or service 
rrogrammes in Public Health organisa¬ 
tions preferably Depit. of P.S.M. or 
other allied training organisations. 

Desirable Qiialific^tioiis 
(For Post No, 27) 

(0 Original contribution and research 
publications in the subject: 

(2) Additional qualification in Science 
or Modem Medicine. 

(For Post Nos. 28 and 29) 

(t) Research c.xperience and publica¬ 
tions in the subject. 

(For post No. 30) 

(1) Publications in the field of Histo 
and Cytochemistry. 

(ForPostNo.3I) 

(]> Teaching or Industrial experience 
for Two years. 

(2) Experince of research in Biochem¬ 
ical studies. 

(For Post NO. 32) 

(1) P.'kD. preferably in a topic related 
to Meiical Education or Public Health 
Programmes. 

(2) Research Publications. 

UNlVERSIfY OF SAUGAR 
Advertiscioeiit No. R. 172. 
Applications on a prescribed form are 
invited so as to rsach the Registrar. Uni¬ 
versity of Saugar, Sagar before March 
the 3ra, 1972 for the post of one tasls- 

vtakaam Mevs. Fehrwy itn 


ran/likely to become p:rrna* 
nent — for teaching Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry in the Department of phar¬ 
maceutical Sciences. Prescribed appli¬ 
cation form may be obtained on re¬ 
quisition from this o9l:e by sending a 
self-addressed envelope and a postal 
order of Rs. 5-OD as apoitcaiion fee. 

2 . Candiates already in service should 
send their applications through the pro¬ 
per channel. An advance copy, how* 
ever, may be sent. The application 
should c.arry a tcsiimtmial with regard 
to the work and conduct of the candidate 
front the Head of the Institution he is 
serving or has last served. 

3. Candidates sd^trd for an inter¬ 
view will h\-e to come to Sacnr at their 
own expense and bring with them their 
original research papers, degree etc. 

4. The appointment to this post will 
be made on usual conditions of probn- 
lion under rules on the salary scale of 
ks. 400-10-800.50-950 with D.A. as 
may be admissible. The Pro\iJcnt Fund 
benefit wilt be admissible from the date 
the post is ma<lc permanent on or ab.>ut 
the 20ih No''cmbcr. I9‘'.3 when iht 
appointment is made on a substanlisc 
basis. 

5. Service during thetemporarv ap- 
pointmenr, including the probationary 
pcriod.Tni>' bs terminated without notk e 
and without assigning any reason. 

6 . The age of teiirmcnt is ^ years. 

7. A higher starting salary in the pres¬ 
cribed scale may bi given to a specially 
qualified and experienced candidate. 

f. Oualifieiitions: 

(i) A first class Master's or an eouiv.!- 
lent degree in the subject recogitisid for 
the purpose by ihe University; 

OR 

A Second class Master’s Dcgre* or 
an equivalent degree in the subject rc* 
cognised by the University with at least 
2 years teaching experience of Pi>st- 
graduate classes preferably at a Uuiver 
sity Or wth recc^nised research 'vork. 

(ii) He must be able to tcath in Hindi. 

(S.J. N.ATDUt 
Registrar 

BANARAS HINDU 
UNfVERSlTV 

(Adrertisem^ot No. 30;1971“72) 

APPLICATIONS are invited 
for the undtrmentioned posts. The 
benefit of Provident Fund/Pen- 
sion^ Dearness Allowance. House 
RentAltowancc and City Compen¬ 
satory Allowance are admissible 
according to the University rules. 
The retirement age of the Uni¬ 
versity employees is 60 years. The 
appointment will be made on 
probation for two years. Higher 
starting salary within the grade 


is admissible to specially qualified 
and experienced candidates. 

The prescribed form for appli¬ 
cation will be sent free of cost by 
theDy. Registrar (Admn.), Bana- 
ras Hindu University. Varanasi-5 
along with the leaflet of inform¬ 
ation on receipt of a self-ad¬ 
dressed envelope (9* x 4'), Appli¬ 
cation for each post be sent sepa¬ 
rately with application fee of Rs. 
7.50 remitted by Bank Draft/ 
Crossed I.P.C, in favour of the 
Registrar, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. M.O. or Cheques will 
not be accepted. Candidates called 
for interview will be p.3id second 
class railway fare both wa>'S by 
the shortest route. No other ex¬ 
penses will be paid. The last date 
for the receipt of applications is 
25t/i Fehri/ary, 1972. 

I. LIBRARIAN fB.H.U. Library) 

Grade: Rs. I IO0-5O.I300.60-16C0 

Qaalifications (!) A 

First or Second class B.A.'B.Sc./ 
B.Com. degree with First or Se¬ 
cond class M. Lib. Sc. degree (Iwo 
years course) OR A l-irst or 
Second class M.A./M.Sc. degree 
with first or second class B. Lib. 
Sc. or one yer Diploma Course in 
Library Science. (2) Aboul 10 
years experience as Librarian or 
of working in a responsible pro¬ 
fessional capacity in a Library of 
repute. Desirable: 

(1) Recognised research e.xpc- 
ricnce in the field and working of 
special projects. (2) Administ¬ 
rative experience in responsible 
position and familiarity with mod¬ 
ern techniques of managing a big 
Library. (3) Working knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages 

(2) Anthropological Assistant 
(Deptt of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology). 

Grade: Rs. 300-25-25-600 

Qualifications Rs'sential: (1) 
First or high Second class M.A./ 
M.Sc, degree in Anthropology. 
(2) E.xperience of field work 
Desirable: Specialization in Phy¬ 
sical Anthrolpology and/or Pre¬ 
historic Archaeology. 

Note: The post is for the dura¬ 
tion of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
butis likely to continue thereafter. 
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The United States Educational Foundation in India will award a number of Fulbright travel grants 
for postgraduate study in all fhids except engineering and medical internship, in the United States. 

Application blanks will be sent only to those candidates who state their Academic Qualifications 
with Class, Age, Experience and Field of study wAcn HTitmg. Such requests must be accompanied by a copy 
of the letter of admission from an American University and Documented Guarantee of Financial support 
for one academic year. Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelop of the s’zc ll'xlO'. 

Candidates must: (1) have a bachelor's and a post-graduate degree or diploma ; those entitled to a 
Master's degree by passage of time mut have received the Master's degree certificate at the t’me of appli- 
cationM2) liavc a year's paid experience in the special field; (3) Be preferably under 40 yeas of age at the 
timeof application; (4) Bcanlndiancitizen,and be present inindia at thetime of application and inter¬ 
view; (5) H:!ve good command of English; (6) Be in good health: (7) Not have studied in the United 
Statesatthecoliege level withinthe last five years; and (8) have obtained formal admisson to an American 
university for September, 1972. 

Ifyou have a favourable letter from an American university, but the official document has not arrived 
April 1st, communicate with the regional office. 

Candidates should prixluce documentary evidence guaranteeing financial suppart suffie'ent for one 
academic year for study at the institution where the candidate has received admission OR Rs. 20,0(0/-, 
whichever is higher. Thismay bci nthe form of (a) scholarship/ass’stantship/fellowship from the American 
university college concerned or (b)a bank statement or a certificate signed by a first-class magistrate, 
irihcc.indul'itc uses his own funds. (In view oftheReserve Bank restrictions, it is the sole responsibility 
ofthc candidate to .secure his own dollar exchange permit if the financial guarantee is in Indian currency). 
Ordittarily, travel grants will be awarded only to those who have financial support in dollar currency. 

Candidate should be prepared to give an undertaking that he will return to India on completion 
of his academic program. Candidates should produce a certificate from the employers that leave will 
be granted forihc duration of study. Candidates whohave resigned or intend to resign their jobs 
should not apply for these grants. 

Post-dov’ioral candidates who receive more than 110,000 as remuneration for one year will not be 
eligible to apply in this competition. 

.All applications must reach the regional office of USEFT on or before 13 April, 1972. Those in 
government service must ask for a duplicate form (no marksheets needed in official channel copy) which 
must reach the Foundation office through proper channel before 7 March, 1972. 

Regional Selection Committees will call some candidates for personal interview in the last 
week, of '.April. Final recommendation will be by the National ^election Committee in Delhi and final 
selection by the Board of Foreign Scholarships in Washington. 

Recipients of Fulbright travel grants are required togotothe United States on the Exchange Visitor 
visa—G*1 program number. The Foundation will supply the selected candidates DSP-656 Form with 
which this visa can be obtained. 

No cash grant is given- The travel of the selected candidates will be arranged by the Foundation. 
The grant docs not cover travel of dependents. 

Application forms can be secured from (and should be returned to) one of the following regional 
offices: 

1. For North India : USEFI, 12 Hailey Road, New Delhi-1 

2. For East India ; USEFI, 6-C Middleton Street, Calcutta^ld 

3 . For South India : USEFI, American Consulate Building, Mount Road, Madras-6 

4. For West India : USEFI, “Sundeep”, 5th Floor, 4 New Marine Lines, Bombay-20 
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lUB PUBLICATIONS 


New AdditionM 

Examination in His/her Education 

The book is a serious effort to face one of the most important problems in the field of hi^ier 
eduditiott—examinations—as they are and as they shonM be. The book has fife chapter bendings: 
Tools of Assessment. Assessment. Conduct of ExnniinaUons, Post Efalnntion Jobs. OrganliatloBnl 
Set Up and Irapleraentation. Innovation and Research. 

The book is in two parts — Part 1 deals with rccommeodatioas of a Seminar organised by Inter* 
University Board of India and Ceylon. Part IT. in addition, has original papers prese n te d nt the 
Seminar. 


Parti 92 Part ^Rs. 2.00 

Pages price 

Parti //itfi Pa^t / & /A-Rs ^.00 

Continuing Education in Univernities 

First, and perhaps, the only book of its kind produced in the cooatry. The book—a result of 
efforts put in by the academics from the Asian and Sooth Pacific Region — is already well received. 
The book discusses in detail different aspects of ContUiitti^; Education. 

Pages'. 23S Price: Rs. 12.00 

Amilable Ex^Stoek 

Universities Handbook 1971 


Hie 16th edition of the Universities Handbook—India & Ceylon^-cotering ail the universities, 
institutions deemed to be universities, institutes of technology in the country and four universities 
from Ceylon, provides latest isfbrmatioo on library and rescercb facilities, scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships, facilities for private studies, courses of study, colleges, and members of the faculties. The 
book has the added altractioa of showing the examination resnits and the postgraduate departments 
in affiliated colleges with names of the bods of each depamnent. 


Pages: 970 


Price'. Rs. BQ.OO 


Research in Progress 


A record of subjects taken up for research by seboiars registered for doctoral degrees with the 
India Universities dving ]95S-d6. 


Vlo. 1—Physical Sciences 
Vio. 2—Biological Sciences 
Vol. g—Social Sciences 
Vlo. 4—Hmnamties 


Rs. 40.00 
R$. 35.00 
Rs. 32.00 
In Press 


Address your orders to: 

The Seles OfRcer 
Inter-Univeriity Boerd 
of Indie end Ceylon 
Reuse Avenue* New Delhi-1 
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INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 

DHANBAO 


Advcrtiscmcii! No. 1/72. Dated the I8th January, 1972. 

Waa^cd one Laboratory Technicianinthc Department of Applied Geophysics. Post is tem¬ 
porary but likely to continue (Sanctioned by the University Grants Commission). Pay Rs. 375-25- 
500-30-550-E3-30-650. H'ghcr Initial pay may be granted tospecially qualihed and experienced 
candidates. Besides pay the post carries allowance according to rules which at present corres¬ 
pond to those admissible to Central Government employees. 

Age; 35 yeas and below {rciaxable for candidates well qualified). Qualifications-. — Essen¬ 
tial—M.Sc. ph>sics with Electronics or M.Sc. Applied Physics or Applied Physics as a special 
siibjc:! or B E Tclec'»mmu;vcation or equivalent. Desirable: Practical experience in electronics 
for 1-2 will be considered as most desirable. 

Ouiliticulions rclaxahlc an he discretion of the Executive Board in deserving cases. 

The p.st is icser\ed lor a S^ieduled Caste candidate. In the event of non-availability of a 
stiiiuble S.'hcduic caste candidate, the vacancy will be treated as unre.served. Upper age limit re- 
iaXiible h> 5 >ear'» lor S.:hedulcd Casie Tribecandidates. 

ApplicalioiK ip the prescribed forms accompanied by a crossed Postal Order for Rs. 8/- (Rs. 
2 - i«*i Scheduled Caste Tribes caiididalesi nrust reach the Registrar, Indian School of Mines, 
nhanbad. vu- before f'rhrvary 25, 1972. Prescribed application forms w ill be supplied by the office 
of I he Registrar. Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, on receipt of a self addressed envelope of the 
si/c2 L\ I2cnis,aiul affixed withpostageslampsofihcvalueorRs. 1.75, Thesewho arein service 
sKi>ijlt! apply through proper channel. If applications through proper channel are likely to be de¬ 
layed aiiad\ ancccopy max be submitted, but insuch acasc original applications should invariably 
reach this offu'C within 15 days of the last date prescribed for receipt of applications. 

C'andidates called for interview w ill be paid single Second Class Railway fare for to and from 
journey by tlic shortest route. 

(A. SUBRAMANIAN) 
Registrar. 


THlRTV-nVI: 
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WIU. THEFS BE 
A RE-OBDERING OF 
EDUCATIONAL. PRIORITIES 
IN THE FIFTH PLAN 7 


Work on the Fifth Five-Year Plan is due to begin shortly. 
Along with other sectors of activity, education, too, will come 
under scrutiny. The Planning Commission has already appoint¬ 
ed Working Groups for various sectors of education ; and it seems 
reasonable to think that, within the next six months to a year, some 
kind of an outline for the next five-year plan would have been 
drawn up. 

The question which the country has to consider today is if 
there has to be any re-ordering of priorities in the field of education 
or the old priorkies should continue. In theory, no one will 
oppose the notion that the priorities must be changed. In pract¬ 
ice, however, there is likely to be prolonged and unyielding resist¬ 
ance to any kind of change. Resistance to change comes ftom 
the fact that vested interests grow up around any institution or 
arrangement. Whenever a change is sought to be introduced, 
those affected set up a chorus of protests. 

Of the problems that the planners have to consider, the follow¬ 
ing are of far reaching importance. Shall we continue to spend on 
general education more or less in the same proportion as we are 
spending today? Or, shall we reduce our expenditure there and 
invest the funds on some other sector of education? If the former 
is to be done, what happens to those who crowd into colleges 
today? This is not an easy question to answer and is intimately 
related to the problems of employment. 

Is the present strategy of education the right one to adopt? 
Or, are we making mistakes here too? For instance, are we pro¬ 
ducing more engineers or doctors than there is demand for; or with 
the changes in economy that are expected, will they be absorbed? 

What about our relative neglect of primary and secondary 
education and also of adult education? This is a matter which 
has been commented upon by several people and it is perfectly 
in order to raise it here. 

Or, to put it diflEerently: do the resources of the country, financ¬ 
ial and human, permit of the present rate of expansion, or do 
we have to go slower in certain sectors and faster in certain others? 

There aK^=(F^^bw of thorny issues to be grappled with. 
Answers4^.<K not easy to find i but to have a^ed the right 

questic^l^ouid be to'aa^ at least some way towards finding the 

right 










YOUR OWN PAGE 


A Bolt 

from the blue! 

Dear Editor: 

Almost regularly 1 see your 
Journal, the University News in 
the Sapru House Library. 

I had so far considered it to 
be a record academic, ed' (rational 
activities. There was no place 
for personal stories and more 
news than photos. But the Feb¬ 
ruary issue of the University 
News is a bolt from the blue, ft 
is mystery or myth I do not know, 
at /east for me the article on 
third page is beyond me. Apart 
from a number of misukes. 
printing and grammatical, it is 
full of personal whims and roman* 
tic description not found hither 
to. 

1 shall suggest you give more 
news and less photos of the VC- 
who are most discredited (Agra 
‘University’s for example), less 
personal anecdotes and only 
news like the way provided in 
the earlier issues. 1 hope you 
will not mind these suggestions. 

S.fC. Chopra 

' School of International Studies 
Sapru House, New Delhi-1. 


•Joumatian is too dynamic to 
conform to static principles. So 
far University News was only a 
record of academic activities. 
Henceforward, it is proposed to 
make - it more person^, more 
vivid and more of ‘a bolt from 
the blue.* 

Any other objection? 


Education is available with you 
or not. 

S. K. Chopra 
E. H. 208, Nehru Girdens Road 
Jullundur>l (Punjab) 


Do you want to 
say something ? 

This is your own column; use 
it to advantage. If you wish to 
say something new on education, 
or want to comment on articles 
already reviewed in previous 
issues of the University News, 
feel entirely free to do so. 
Unless you come forward and 
tell us what you think of the 
magazine, it will not succeed in 
becoming truly representative of 
the university and Us mission in 
India.—Editor 


Most informative 

1 acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the February issue of 
University News last week. I read 
it thoroughly and found it most 
informative and interesting. Your 
small magazine is doing a lot for 
higher education in India. The 
coverage of Vice'Chancellors’ 
Annual Conference at Agra was 
worth praising. I want to know 
whether you are publishing more 
books on university education, in 
India as well as in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Recently. I bought one 
copy of ‘^Continuing Education 
in Universities’’ published by you. 
The above book was also very 
nice and interesting. Also please 
let me know whether Kothari 
Commission’s R^^ort on Indian 


• Please write to : 
The MinUtry of 
Education, 

Shastri Bhavan, 
New Delhi-! 


V.C.’s made All 
Kinds of Unworkable 
Proposals! 

I have seen your Feb. issue. 
I must particularly refer to the 
Editor’s report of the prcKeedings 
at the annual conference of the 
vice-chancellors. It is all very 
well to say that the vice- hancef- 
lors enjoyed thcmsclvtss hugely 
and talked of ail kinds of un¬ 
workable proposals. Even if we 
swallow the whole thing like the 
famou-s By in the whisky glass of 
the queer Irishman, w'c are still 
stuck with the basic question: 
what has the Inter-University 
Board done all these years ? 

H-I83, Naresh K. Naruia, 

Ashok Vihar, 

2(hh Feb. 1972. 

• Not prepared to behave like 
that "queer Irishman" ! Well 
then, which were the ones 
"unworkable"? And clarify 
your question about the 

lUB, too."-Editor 
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Naughty Quotes ! 


Professor V.V. John said: “Freedom is not 
something that happens to a person but is some¬ 
thing that enables a person to make things hap¬ 
pen.” 

Like hitting the V.C. with a paperweight? 

.« * 

Professor V.K- Gokak, former V.C. of Banga¬ 
lore University recently said: “The knowledge 
content of our university courses is fiequently 
so antiquated.. 

That it cannot keep pace with the knowledge 
content of outside courses! 

* * * 

Mr. Chand Joshi, in Round Table: “The 
universities and the middle class youth crowding 
it are actually the cradles of the future power 
base of our own society.” 

But what happens in case of power failure? 

* « « 

The January issue of The Netherlands: “Since 
1945, the old symbols have been overtaken by 
unique developments, and some of these have 
been so rapid and so revolutionary that even the 
Dutch do not yet have a clear idea of the New 
Netherlands.” 

A matter woith referring to the Astrological 
Magazine of India! 

e . * « 

Deccan Herald editorial comment: “Ac¬ 
cording to the Fourth Plan report, by 1968-69 
only 62 percent of the children in the age group 
of 6-14 were going to school.” 

The other 38 percent were busy with the local 
politics of Gili-Danda I 

• • • 

Deccan Otronicle says: “The problems 
of the 0»nania University, as it should be at 
once conceded, are complex and unique.” 

As if those elsewheie were any less unique! 

' « • « 

News; “One of the dentands of striking stud¬ 
ents of a university was the setting up of a legal 
degree course.” 

So that they could prove that it was quite 
legal! 


National Herald editorial : ”The Soviet 
Union has made the interesting suggestion that 
advanced countries which benefit by the brain- 
drain should pay the de\ eloping countries which 
supply the brain.” 

Much less paying, they don’t even lend their 
ear! 

* • • 

An Association Dean is of the opinion that 
“while framing the time table of an institution, 
some period should be reserved for student 
strikes.” Care should be taken to see that it is 
immediately before the exams! 

« « « 

K-K- Khullar, Writer: “U appears even God 
has been partial to the Punjabis by providing 
them with a climate so extreme and a land so 
rich that wheat and wit grow in abundance.” 

No wonder, they blow hot and cold in the 
same breath! 

« • • 

Hindu's editorial comment: “In developed 
nations, the problem is not one of getting the 
book to the reader but of getting the reader to 
the book.” 

In India, we have to look foi both with a 
telescope! 

* » • 

A letter in Time: “The necktie is not only 
the most useful item of apparel, it is also the 
most uncomfortable—a constant noose around 
a man's neck.” 

Like greatness! 

Author and Scientist Ariher C. Claik is of the 
opinion that “a country with the size and divers¬ 
ity of people like India cannot maintain its 
unity and integrity for long without a communica¬ 
tion satellite.” 

It will speak a dialect no Indian * will 
understand, bringing about the unity of true 
ignorance! 


Humoroua anecdotea are wanted. 
Send in as many as you Want, and 
send them quick i 
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ANDHRA 


Youth FestiTol 

The University celebrated the 
youth festival from llth Febro- 
ary for a week. Under this pro* 
gramme there were compMitions 
in Drama, Mu^ic, Dancing and 
other fine arts. Student represent* 
atives from several colleges 
affiliated to the University parti¬ 
cipated in the festival. 

Stodeflt Exchaage for Nalfonal 
Integration 

Under the National Integra^ 
tion Samitbi Students’ Exchai^ 
Programme, Students from Hin- 
jtlicot, Ganjam, have visited 
Visakhapatnam National Inte¬ 
gration Samtthi of Andhra Uni¬ 
versity played host to the team 
du'ing their stay here on 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd February 1972. 

Hindi Writers' Workshop 

A workshop for young Hindi 
writers of non-Hindi peaking 
areas was inaugorated on 2nd 
February, 197?. by Shri L. 
BuHaya, Vice-Chancellor. Andhra 
University. The workshop was 
organized jointly by the Hindi 
Department (Andhra University) 
and the Central Hindi Directorate 
(Ministry of of Education and 
Social Welfare). Participants 
came from Andhra, Assanit 
Kashmir, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab. Tamilnadu d; West 
Bengal. 

Shri L. Bullayya, in his 
inaugural address, emphasised 
the need for honest imptementa- 
tion of the threedan^uage for¬ 
mula by all to bring about 
emotional integration He said 
that young Hindi writers, espcially 
in mm-Hiinii states, had a crucial 
role in it. Referring to transla¬ 
tion, be said that writers should 
not fight shy of enriching the 
language with words from Eng¬ 
lish, whenever necessary. 

Part-Time Employneat far 
SMcsts 

At the initiative of the Univers¬ 
ity, Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureau, the University 
has made provision for part-time 
employment of 11 Students in 
the University library. 


GURU NANAK 


ExtadaattoB Reform Initiated 

The Guru Naaak University 
Syndicate has decided to bring 
about such changes in examina¬ 
tion conducting as to make the 
procedure more efTective. Among 
the recommendations made, may 
be listed some of these: ^i) The 
principal of a college will aoi 
be the sole inchaige for university 
examinations; in his absence, he 
will be replaoBd by a senior staff 
member nominated by him; (ti> 
The examination superintendent 
wilt be appointed, from outside, 
by the university: in case, the 
principal feels that the superin¬ 
tendent concerned is failing in his 
duties, he will have the power 
to replace him, to consultation 
with the Registrar, by forward¬ 
ing to him the findings of an 
inquiry held into the matter, 
(iii) The iovigilitton staff 
wilt be appointed both from 
the college concern^ and from 
outside on a fifly fifty ratio. 
Preference will be for the outside 
staff to be from the same college 
to which the Superintendent be¬ 
longs. And in case the number 
of examinees at a centre exceed 
150, there wifi be a Deputy 
Superintoident to counttr- 
balancc outside influence. In 
case, there are a number of 
centres iu a college close to one 
another, regardless of the number 
of candidates appearing, only one 
Deputy Superintendent sbaH be 
appointed. 


P. A. U. 


First MoUte Workshop con- 

mbaioaed 

Dr. M.S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University commissioned 
the first mobile workshop at a 
function held on 18 Febuary, at 
Dakha, 15 kilometres from tere. 

Dr Randhawa said that mech¬ 
anization and adoption of new 
firm techniques were responsible 
for the green revolutioD in Pun¬ 
jab He praised farmers of the 
State for ffieir untiring cfiTorts 
to increase farm production. 


Explaining the need for mobile 
wovioAopi, he remarked that 
piectons form machineiy was 
n^andjed by unskilled mecha¬ 
nics. This folly equipped mobile 
workshop would he run by the 
staff and students of the CoUege 
of Agricidtural En^oeering and 
would p^ide on • the - spot 
service facilities to tractor owners. 

Punjab has more than 30,0(0 
tractors and 1,84.000 tubewells. 
To train farmers in the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of tractors 
and tubewelb, various short 
tenn courses are regularly h^d 
at the University (^mpus. The 
mobile workshop, equipped with 
necessary tools, a lathe, ||rinders, 
drilling machines, a welding set. 
an electric generator and a nozzle 
tester needed for the repair of firm 
machinery, would be helpful in 
training the farmer and the rural 
artisan at their own places of work. 


NEW 


Sunner laslitute lu Plant 
Breeding 

A summer institute in plant 
breeding will be organized Jure- 
July at the Punjab Agricultural 
University. Ludhiana, in colta- 
borationwith the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Resears:h, New 
Defhl 

Dr. K. S. Gill. Professor 
A H of the Drpartment of 
Plant Breeding, PAU, will be the 
Director of the Institute. 

Tn this programme, the 
participants will be trained 
both in fundamental and ap¬ 
plied aspects of plant breeding. 

A large number of plant 
bleeders firom various parts 
of the country arc expected to 
take part. 


S. V. u- 


ConmatioB Address by the pro- 
Vice Chttcellor 

Presided over by the Chan¬ 
cellor, Mr Khandubai Desai, fhe 
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] 5th annual convocation addfcu 
was delivered by the Pro^Chan- 
cellor of the University, Mr. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, who is also the 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. 

Mr. Rao visualised the task 
of the university of tomorrow as 
one of re-orienting itself *Ho 
bridge the wide gulf between 
precept and practice.'* He argu¬ 
ed that the university of the 
future would be exp^ted to 
strengthen the socialistic society, 
and '‘to conform to the dumb 
voice of the teeming millions in 
the fermentation of its own tho- 
ght processes." He hoped that 
“the innate idealism of the youth 
will ultimately assert itself and 
that the university will be a com¬ 
munity whose objectives conform 
to the accepted goals of the 
nation." He agreed that the 
charge most often preferred by 


MADURAI 


A workshop Camp for Teachers 

The Department of youth 
Welfare, Madurai University, 
organised a Workshop camp for 
college teachers on Student 
.Services from 10th January to 
14th January 1972, with the help 
of United States Educational 
Foundation in India, New Delhi. 
The workshop camp was inaugu¬ 
rated by Dr. M. Varadarajan, 
Vice-Chanceller of the University. 
49 teachers of colleges affiliated 
to the University, participated in 
the workshop camp. During the 
camp, the workshops dis¬ 
cussed topics like: Student Ser¬ 
vices, Effective educational pro¬ 
grammes, Students as individuals. 
Students in trouble, Students* 
rights and fre^oms. Counselling 
as an approach to student needs 


=?OM CAMPUSES 
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agitating students against the 
management of higher education 
and advised the authority "to 
listen carefully to the voice of 
students in the governance 
of colleges and universities." 
Some modus operand! would have 
to be evolved by which students 
are given their rightful role in 
affairs of the university. Address¬ 
ing students, he said: "there are 
certain aspects of the student 
movement which need re-con¬ 
sideration by the students them¬ 
selves. 

There can be no movement 
without a sense of responsibility; 
and if in the process of the 
movement, the university is 
itself destroyed, the movement 
bmmes an execise in futility.** 

Now was the time, he said, for 
both teachers and students to 
realise it, stressing the necessity 
of creating a large band of com¬ 
petent, comimtteed teachers, 
without whom no educational 
role would be possible. 


and Students* participation in 
University Goverance. Dr. (Miss) 
Prem Pasricha, Research Officer, 
U.S.E F.I., New Delhi, and Dr. 
Parker partiepated in, and guided 
the workshop, and delivered 
lectures. 


South Gujarat Plauing to Timia 
Junior Lecturers 

One of the Kothari Commis- 
siou Recommendations—that of 
training the college lecturcr-seems 
to be gathering momentum. It will 
be recalled that, the President of 
the lUB also made this recom¬ 
mendation during the course of 
his presidential address at the 
Annual Conference at Agra. The 
idea seems to have broken fresh 
ground: the UGC has approved a 
proposal of S. Gujamt University 
for organising an orientation 
course for junior college lectuiers 
with two years' teaching experi¬ 
ence, or less, The course will 
have an initial intake of 50, start 
from April 17 and last until May 
28, 197^3 period of 6 weeks*. 


SBVS^ 


SARDAR PATEL 


Auiial Convocation—Some Us nod 
bnts 

The fourteenth Annual Con¬ 
vocation address was delivered by 
Professor V.K. Gokak, the for¬ 
mer Vice-Chancellor of Bangalore 
University. 

Surv^ing the Indian educa¬ 
tional scene, Professor Gokak 
worriedly asked: "How shall we 
evolve a national system of 
education in modem India? The 
Indian Rennaissance, which has 
revitalised every department of 
the Indian life, seems to have 
failed us here rather pitifully.’* 

Among the problems, he listed 
"the pressure of numbers** and 
the "muddle" of the medium of 
instruction, decrying those who 
clamour for English, while their 
own knowledge of the language 
was “a grammarless cry.’* 

Examinations, which, he tho¬ 
ught, were becoming "a laughing 
stock for all, because there's 
bardiy any validity or rehaWity 
left in these procedures**; and- 
of course—politics. 

He also felt that "it is possible 
that the abolition of constit- 
uencies of registered graduates 
and nomination of memb^ 
by the Chancellor, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellor, 
will improve matters in a great 
measure." 
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WRITING TECHNIQUES OF 3 

INDIAN WRITERS TO BE 
TELEVISED! 

Students at the University 
of Leeds, in Northern England, 
will soon be having on the BBC 
the techniques and styles of a 
number of leading Common^ 
wealth writers in their own words. 

Leeds University was the first 
to have a professorial chair in 
Commonwealth literature, and 
under this new scheme visiting 
poets and novelists will be invet- 
viewed for video recordings \ast- 
ing 30 to 40 minutes. 

Three Indian writers will be 
included in the Initial series 
of recordings—R.K. Narayan, 
Nirad C. Chaudhri and Khush' 
want Singh. 


Commonwealth S^otarship 6* 
Fellowship Plan Enters Hth year 

The Commonwealth Scholar¬ 
ship and Fdlowship Plan in 
Britain, which is administered 
the Association from London, is 
DOW in its eleventh year of opera- 


The 



Ceylon Creates a Univers¬ 
ity of 5 Campuses 

The new Act of 1972—whidi 
supersedes that of Higher Edoca* 
tion of 1966—amalgamates five 
Ceylonese universities into one— 
the new, integrated University of 
Ceylon. 

The Education Minister of 
Ceylon has appoined the present 
Vice-Chaocellor of Colombo 
University, Professor B. A- 
Abeywickrema, as its first Vice- 
Chancellor, and may soon pick 
the various campus presidents 
from among these likely candi¬ 
dates: Dr. Shelton Kodilmra 
(Peradeniya); Dr. Osmund 
Jayaratnc (Colombo); Professor 
Hema Ellawela (Vidyodaya); Dr. 
Keerthi Dissaoayaka (Vidyalan- 
kara); Mr. L. H. Sumanadasa 
(Katubedda). 

Faculty deans will, however, 
be appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Dr. A. K. Jayasend, a Senior 
Lecturer of Pharmacology at 
Peradeniya, is expected to become 
the Registrar. 

The new Act provides for the 
following university officers: 
Chancellor (Governor-General), 
Pro-Chancellor (Education Minis¬ 
ter), VicC'ChancclIor. Campus 
Presidents, Deans of faculties, 
Registrar, Treasurer, Librarian 
and any person holding a post 
declared by i he Act to be that of 
an officer. 

The single-term tenure of the 
Vice-Chancellor will be for three 
years, unles.s he vacate.^ it earlier 
or reaches his 65th birthday— 
whichever event occurs sooner. 

The Vice-Chancellor will re¬ 
vert, either on relinquishing bis 
office or on removal, to the sub¬ 
stantive post held by him pre¬ 
viously. He may be removed 
from office on a no—confidence 
vote by a two-thirds majority of 
the Bmrd of Governors. Also, 
the Minister of Education may 
remove him in public interest; 
but such removal shall be *Tojth- 
with'* reported to the House of 
Representatives. 

The Act also says that it h 


CEYLOS CO\fPULSORY SERVICE 
ACT TO BE AMESBED—CHECKING 
THE BRAiy^DRA/N 

By the time it appears in print, 
the Ceylon cabinet would have 
been probably seized of rather an 
important amendment to the 
Compulsory Service A^, The 
proposed amendment, which ap¬ 
plies to graduates of 1961 and 
later, seeks to prevent profes¬ 
sional talent—particularly doc¬ 
tors, including vet. surgeons and 
dentists, and engineers—from 
fleeing abroad. If accepted, it will 
extend graduates’ compulsory ser¬ 
vice to the State to ten years 
from the present five. All uni¬ 
versity entrants will, first, sign a 
bond, and do the ten years’ 
compulsory service. The Act will 
not apply to those whom the 
state is unable to offer employ¬ 
ment within a year of their 
graduation. 

The assumption—^which, in¬ 
cidentally, is morally justified— 
is that those, who have enjoyed 
a free education, should return 
the obligation by serving the 
State. 


tion. It selects and places the 
different categories of award 
holders from overseas Common¬ 
wealth countries and is also con¬ 
cerned with their academic pro¬ 
gress while in Britafo. During 
this year, 249 new scholars and 
academic staff scholars from 31 
Commonwealth countries, are 
holding awards in Britain. 


An 8 per cent increase in the 
number of overseas students at 
British universities last year was 
noted in the Annual Report of the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities for the academic year 
1970-71. 

The number enrolled for full¬ 
time study or research totalled 
18,563. Of these 8,980 came to 
Britain from other parts of the 
Commonwealth. The largest 
number of Commonwealth stud¬ 
ents — 1,052—come from Canada. 
Indian students numbered 880. 

The most popular subjects for 
study were engineering and 
technology, biological ana physic¬ 
al sciences, social, administra¬ 
tive and business studies, and 
medicine, dentistry and health,' 
in that order. 
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tbe “duty” of the Vioc-Chimcellar 
to: (1) consult the Minister in a 
situation which could endanger 
smooth working of the university 
or a campus; and f2) have regular 
consultation with him on matters 
pertaining to the university, or 
any authority, or bodies—such 
as the Board of Governors, the 
Senate, Campus Boards, Faulty 
Councils Departnwnts, Academic 
Committees, etc.—areas where 
academic freedom is not involved. 

The administration of the 
university—and of these authori¬ 
ties—will he carried on in accord¬ 
ance with the Government’s 
official language policy. 

The Board of Governors may 
transfer a faculty department, or 
a sub department, or even a 
member of the staff, from one 
campus to the other. 

The most important provision 
of the Act, however, is that all 
important bodies of the Univers¬ 
ity will have student represent¬ 
ation. 

As the chief academic authori¬ 
ty, the Senate will generally con¬ 
trol the direction of education 
standards, assessment and re¬ 
search. 

Some additional powersvested 
in the Govt, relate to such mat¬ 
ters, as: (i) making arrangements 
for conduct of courses in educa¬ 
tional institutions outside the 
university; (ii) charging fees for 
such purp'^ses; (iii) establishing 
campus faculties, schools and 
institutes of the university; and 
(iv) creating facilities for the 
formation oi NCC platoon of 
universi'y students. 


SIR... 

' Do you want the Kittel 
Dictionary? 

I would like to bring to 
the notice of the public that 
Volumes II, 111 and IV of tbe 
revised Kittel’s Kannada-Engtish 
Dictionary are available at Kit' 
tel College, Dharwar. 

John Sathyanathan 
Principal 
Dharwar 


A MEDICAL UNlVERSmf 
m EVERY STATE 

Deauinds the Indian Medical 
Coancil 

The establishment of _ an ex¬ 
clusive medical university in every 
state in India has been rerenriy 
demanded by the Indian Medic¬ 
al Council. 

The Counctl's demand is pre¬ 
dicate upon the view that there 
is a large number of medical 
colleges currently affiliated to 
various state universities, result¬ 
ing in the difference of levels, 
both of education and examina¬ 
tion, between one college and 
another. 

The number of students being 
decidedly on the increase, the 
need is more urgent now—feels 
the Council—for setting up purely 
medical universities in every 
state, to which all colleges in a 
state may attached, to bring 
about uniformity in the standards 
of teaching and examination. 



CRRl Develops Fire Retardant 
Paints 

The Central Road Research 
Institute at Roorkee has develop¬ 
ed a new fire-resisting pnintwhich 
when impregnated into, or appli¬ 
ed on a wooden surface, can pre¬ 
vent the wood from catching hre, 
according to a CSIR press re¬ 
lease. 

When contacted by heat, the 
paint develops an instant foam 
structure, and obstructs the 
flame from spreading. The paint 
is water-diiutable. 

The raw materials used in its 
preparation are polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion, ammonium phos^te 
and other special additi ves. 


And Row 
“Off-Campus” 
University too! 

Students of Bangkok’s Kase- 
tsart University have launched 
a project to tesch the children of 
the poor. Presided over by Miss 
Snmriri Chongcharoen, a student 
of the Faculty of Economics and 
Business Adminisfrar/on, the 
“off-campus university” will 
concentrate on children in the 6 
to 20 age bracket. 

The promoters of the “off- 
campus university” feel that, des¬ 
pite the existence of a compul¬ 
sory education act. many children 
are not being educated for finan¬ 
cial reasons. Even though 7 years 
of schooling is compulsory, 
a large number of children are 
staying out of school, mainly 
because of exemptions, one of 
which stipulates that children 
redding more than two kilo¬ 
meters from a public primary 
school may not attend classes if 
their parents object. Since most 
of the slum areas do not have a 
school within easy reach, the 
children have noway of acquiring 
a basic education. 

Th? “off-campus university” 
is also seen as a possible answer 
to the chronic problem of “tea 
money” in private schools, the 
lack of room in state run schools 
has given a boost to com¬ 
mercialization of primary educa¬ 
tion. A number of private 
schools thrive on corruption, 
charging what is euphemistically 
known as “tea money” for ad¬ 
mitting students. 

The sponsors of this project 
have collected donations, books 
and varied equipment from local 
well-to-do families. Similarly, 
classroom space has also been 
made available by people living 
nearby. Students of other uni¬ 
versities, too, have been asked to 
join the project to turn it into a 
full-scale national movement. 
—HE Bulletin, Brussels. 
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THE NEWS 
YOU 
MISSED! 

CSRI Techaology Lictnsed to 
UAR 

The process for permaneot 
press finish of cotton polyester 
blend fabrics—developed, under 
the CSIR, at the Ahmedabad 
Textile Industries Research As- 
sociation (ATIRA)-'has been 
licensed to the UAR against a 
know-how fee totalling £ 10,OM 
sterling. AITIRA—which will 
send its specialists for initiating 
production—has also undertaken 
to provide both the technitel 
know how — including quality 
control—and to train UAR tech¬ 
nicians in the process. 

Developed in 1968, the pro¬ 
cess is already being commercial¬ 
ly utilised by two exclusive Indian 
licenstes—one at Bombay; the 
other at Ahmedabad. Research 
is progressing well on developing 
a process that will give perma¬ 
nent prees flnish to purely cotton 
fabrics also. 

Turning Miilscale 
into Iron Powder 

CECRl—the short form of 
Central Electrochemical Re¬ 
search Institute, at Kara'kudi— 
has found a new use for large 
quantities of iron miilscale—a 
waste byproduct of sheet rolling 
and wire-and-rod drawing indu¬ 
stries; it has succeeded in turning 
it into Iron powder, used in the 
manufacturing welding electrod¬ 
es, sintered metal components, 
and chemicals^whcre it is used 
as reductant. 

The CECRl process is quite 
economical even on a small scale 
—say 500 kg/day. No foreign 
machines are raiuired; our own 
can do the trick. Besides, the 
powder produced compares well 
with any made elsewhere in the 
world; and is expected to save 
for^gn exchange expended other¬ 
wise on the importation of pow¬ 
der metallurgical purposes. 


Intemattonal 
Sanskrit Conference 

The International Sanskrit 
Conference will be held in New 
Delhi from March 27 to 31. 197^ 
under the joint auspices of the 
Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, and the Indian National 
Commission for coopsration 
with UNESCO. 

Over a hundred foreign dele¬ 
gates. from over forty countries, 
and four hundred our own, are 
likely to participate. The themes 
for discussion arc : '^Sanskrit 
and World Languages**; *^Sans- 
krit and World Literature: **San- 
skrit and World Thought**; ‘^San* 
skrit pnd World Culture**; and 
contribution of a particular coun¬ 
try or region to Sanskrit through 
the ages. 


Ceylonese 
Students May Join 
P.A,U. 

The High Commissioner for 
Ce>lon in India Mr N>Q. Dias, 
who visited the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University, said that 
he was very much impressed 
with the standard of teaching and 
research in different colleges of 
the University. He said Ceylonese 
students, both boys and girls, 
would be sent to join these colleges, 
particularly those of Home Sci¬ 
ence Agricultural Engineering 
and Veterinary Medicine. 

The Punjab Agricultural 
University, which already has 
some hundred students belonging 
Co 15 foreign countries, wiff 
welcome them 
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A Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity researcher. Dr. Mohan Singh 
Kwatra, thinks that the current 
buffalo disease, which has ap¬ 
peared in epidemic form in the 
upper areas of Punjab, is 
caused by some toxic substance 
found in the paddy-straw (IR.8) 
variety—a high yielding strain— 
when it is fed to these animals. 
Early symptomatic rigour mortis 
affects the tips of ears and the 
tail, although even hooves have 
been observed to have been cast 
off in severe cases. Although it 
does not find mention anywlme in 
the manuals of Veterinary medic- 
ine.a disease with similar symtoms 
was recorded by Dr. SharJlaw-* 
aBritidi surgeon—in the areas 
ofDegNala. in 1938, He calls 
it Deg Na/o 



SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 
Ualversity of Wales 
Physics 

Research studentships avail¬ 
able. Tenable at the University 
College of Swansea. Value of 
Award — in line with approved 
rates. 

Eligibility—holders of good 
honours degree. (The successful 
candidates will be expected to 
register for a higher tkgree). 

Special fields of interest are 
Ionization and Plasma Physics. 
Laser Physics and solid State 
Physics. 

Application, mentioning names 
of two referees, should be sent in 
first instance to: Dr. A.W. Wil¬ 
liams, Department of Physics, 
University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, SA 2 gpp, Wales. 

ItN 
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Vice Chancellor, Dr. /). P. Sin^h {3rti from right) at the Exhibition, 


The All India Fanners* Fair 
and Agro-Industrial Exhibition 
was held at the U.P. Agricultural 
University, Pantnagar from 18th 
to 25th Feb., 1972. A large num¬ 
ber of farmers from various parts 
of the country participated in this 
Fair. A pai^ of farmers came 
even from Nepal Tarai after trek¬ 
king long distances. In quest of 
new knowledge and seeds, some 
farmers came all the way from 



The Fi fteenth annual conrocatitm of Sri Venkatesware Universit}\ 
on feb. 5,1972. Seen in the picture above, from left to right : 
Mr. M. M. Ramakrishnan, Registrar; Dr, D. D. Jaganatha Reddy, 
V. C'tShri KhandubhaiDesai. A. P. Goverrtor; and Mr. P. V, 
Narisimha Rao, Chief Minister and Pro-Chancellor. 


THE 

PANTNAGAR 

FAIR 


remote, snow-bound areas in the 
border districts of Chamoli, 
Pithoragarb and Uttar Kashi, 

The inauguration of the Fair 
was marked by an impressive 
2 -mile long farm machinery pa¬ 
rade. Farmers dressed in festive 
clothes came with their tractors, 
harvesters and other farm ma¬ 
chinery to participate in this uni¬ 
que parade. 

In his message on the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Fair, Dr. D.P. Singh. 
Vice-Chancellor of the U.P. 
Agricultural University, expressed 
great satisfaction over the deci¬ 
sive victory in recent war for defe¬ 
nce of the country’s long-cherish¬ 
ed ideals of freedom, democracy 
and secularism. He urged the 
people to show similar sense of 
de\otion and dedication in win¬ 
ning the war on the economic 
front. 

He revealed that in pursuance 
of this objective, the Pantnagar 
University had already released 
a number of high-yiclding varie¬ 
ties and hybrids of different crops. 
The Pantnagar based Tarai De¬ 
velopment Corporation has tar¬ 
gets to meet about one-third of 
the total requirement of the 
country for the quality seed of 
high yielding varieties* of diffe¬ 
rent crops. The Tarai Corpora¬ 
tion. he added, has supplied 
quality seeds not only to almost 
all the Stales in India but also 
neighbouring Nepal and recently 
even to Bangla Desh. 

Dr. D.P. Singh informed that 
the University has also simul¬ 
taneously launched war against 
protein hunger. The Pantnagar 
University has already drawn up 
an ambitious plan for the estate 
lishmeni of a full-fledged Pood 
Science Division at an estimated 
cost ofRs. 20 lakhs. The process¬ 
ing plant of the Division is ex¬ 
pected to produce soy-based 
breakfast foods and mid-day 
lunch, soy milk and other soy- 
milk products. 

Dr. D.P. Sin^ added that 
degree courses in Farm Manage¬ 
ment and Administration were 
soon going to be introduced at the 
Pantnagar University. These are 
being introduced with a view to 
solving the post-green revolution 
problems of the future. 
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One 5unny[day in winter, half a century ago, 
a poet, who wore a flowing and graceful beard 
of a sufl saint, brought together a few boys among 
“the warm shadows of dignified moderation” of 
Amarkunj. He w-as writing “a poem in a medium 
not of words.” 

The poet was Rabindranath Tagore. The 
day was twenty-fourth of December, and the 
boys he brought were the flrst batch of students 
to begin a new kind of school—Visva Bharati. 

The founding of Visva-Bharti was a climax of 
a long, drawn-out battle of a Robinson Crusoe, 
“face to face with solitary nature” like the true 
hero of Sartre’s existentialism. 

It was an act, not of challenge: but of faith: 
the faith of a visionar>s *'longing for fiecdom, the 
memory which seems to go back beyond the sky¬ 
line of my birth.” He sought an altogether 
different kind of freedom—a freedom quite dis¬ 
tinct from the so-called independence of modern 
man, who is neither competent to control the 
highly complex mechanical processes at work, 
nor assimilative enough “to simplify” the goods 
they turn out “into harmony with his natural 


mingling with the brown earth.” As he says it 
himself in his inimitable whispering style: Visva 
Bharti had its origm in his rejection of the cage, 
to whose limitations modem man wanted to 
limit himself. He wanted to become not its 
pari; he wanted to be its master. 

He wanted to discard the malignant wisdom 
of a modern adult, and enjoy the harmless happi¬ 
ness of a child. He wanted to flee the world of 
hypocritical respectability-“the collous decency 
of the pavement.” 

“The tton-civiUsed trinniphed too soon... *’ 

Even though he was sent to school as part 
of the usual ritual, he feared its walls. He feared 
that they would cave in on him and imprison 
him for ever. “The non-civilised triumphed in 
me loo soon and drove me away.” He had a 
great thirst for colour and variety -and move¬ 
ment. He was sick of "the crowded solitude of 
Calcutta, where man was cvcr>'whcrc, with no 
gap for the immense non-human.'* As he says 
it himself, “the phantom of my bt)yhoi>d sought 
to live in the lives of other boys — to build up its 
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needs.” Nay, not this kind of independence, 
which was merely dumb and unassertive passivity. 
His quest was for dynamic freedom—the freedom 
of movement. He wanted to be free to unite the 
individual spirit with the cosmic spirit—“a per¬ 
fect freedom which we realize, not through our 
response, but in being." 

Homeskk Fancies of An Exile 

He was like a Kalidrsa, bani"':cd from the 
town of his beloved, ever ready lO seek her in 
his verses and re-creftte her in the colours of 
his imagination. He wanted to re-live his 
childhood, which was wrecked by a system of 
blind men bent on identifying an elephant—a 
system of Victorian manners, which was “econo¬ 
mical in time” —and, perhaps, in common sense. 
He felt trampled upon by “the modern city-bred 
spirit whirh had tegm) iis triumphal car drive 
over the luscious green” of the immense rural 
land-scape. He wanted to return where “the mind 
would be poised upon a large feeling of the sky. 


missing paradise, as only children c<\n do with 
ingradients, which may not have any onhodox 
material, prescribed measure or standard v'aluc." 

The wise silk-worm and the foolish butterfly 

He wanted to get rid ot the world of debit and 
credit. He thought that a silk worm which spins 
and the butterfly that floats on the air repiusent- 
ed two different stages of evolution — “contrary 
to each other”; ‘‘the silk worm seems to have a 
cash valve credited in its favour somewhere in 
Nature’s accounting department. But the butter¬ 
fly is irresponsible. The significance which it may 
possess has neither weight nor use. IVsrhaps it 
pleases the Lord Treasurer of colours, who has 
nothing to do with the account book and has a 
perfect mastery in the great art of wastefulness.” 
He was pepared, as a poet, to be “compared to 
that foolish butterfly,” happy not to be bound “to 
an interminable coil of duty.” He felt neither 
apologetic nor sorry for asserting this inherited 
freedom of the spirit. 
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Prof. Prtitan/f) Owt/tira Maliolofiohis, who presided over 
the Golden Jubilee celehrction of the Visva- Bharati. 
rcct Mng the auspiciouf tiM : t>ec. 24^J97h 


A room iriQioiit waBs 

And Visva-Bharti is a poet's school. It has 
institutionalised Gandhiji’s intense longbg that 
he would like to keep his windows open so that 
all cultures of the world blew about freely in his 
room—perhaps, a room with no walls—like a 
serene and undisturbed hermitage. 

Tagore rejected the values of the mercenary; 
and the stark hypocrisy of the philistine. He want¬ 
ed to replace it all by a new world of culture 
that would ensure the freedom of the spirit— 
a world, in which science and commerce 
would be subservient to the will of man. 
He wanted to achieve what HtuOey only un¬ 
certainly theorised — the “vitally savage” man 
mentally enough civilised to survive — a syn¬ 
thesis of Eastern passivity and Western activism. 
He wanted to create out of the first batch of those 
boys into something new—a new race, never 
wanting to let the too civilised triumph over the 
non-civilised, who values his. freedom and 
stands guard over it jealougly: “the relative 
proportion of the noncivilised and civilised man 
should be in the proportion of water and land 


3HARATI 



Peprese/ifative of the Post & Telegraph Department 
offering the special commemorative stamp and First Day 
Covefy marking the Golden Jubilee of Vis^•a•Bhara(iy 
to the First buyery Shri Prabhatkumar MukherjeCs the 
Poet's eminent biographer : Dec. 24^ 1971, 


on our globe, the former predominating.” No 
wonder then, these words of his sum up the ulti¬ 
mate idealism of Visva-Bharati; “Visva Bharati re¬ 
presents India, where she has her wealth of mind 
which is for all. Visva Bharati acknowledges 
India's obligation to offer to others the hospitality 
of her best culture and Indi^.’s right to accept from 
others their best.” He refused to believe that 
"the spirits of the East and ^-he West, the Mary 
and Martha, can never meet to make perfect the 
realisation of truth.” 

Visva-Bharati is an extension of Tagore’s mind, 
repiesenling a new dimension to treedom—the 
freedom to experience a direct and immediate 
communication with Nature; the freedom to be 
away from the devia.tions of a materialist civilisa¬ 
tion; the freedom to be back to the eternal peace 
of rishis far, far away, where the earth and the 
sky meet in perfect, uninhibited harmony. 

And it is the dream of a visionary come true— 
an ideal practicalised, an utopia accomplished! 


TUDL'IS^ 
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Educational 
Administration: 

CONSIDERING THE "IS”; DEFINING THE "OUGHT- 


By •* Dr- Fred. H- Weaver 


'"Education is usually considered the most potent instrument of social refonn: hut it is itself a 
pro^r object of reform,'" said Dr. Fred H. Weaver, while addressing Registrars and Administrative 
Officers of llTs. Indian Institutes of Management and a few other institutions three yciiFs ago. This 
article presents the salient points of this address. 

Dr. Weaver worked w'ith the Ford Foundation as a Consultant in the ticid of education for 
approximately three years. His recent death is a loss not only to the Foundation but also to the Indian 
universities, in whose welfare he was so deeply interested. 


1 recall that when the President of my University 
first broached the question of a deanship to me, 
I told him that 1 had no interest at all in the dreary 
routine and trivial detail of a dean's work. He replied 
that the bulk of any job is drudgery. "People don't 
write the Magna Carta every day. The work of edu¬ 
cational administration does include much that is 
drudgery, but making routine duties into something 
meaningful must become a guiding principal with 
an educational administrator." 

Two aspects of academic administration have es¬ 
pecially attracted my attention: adminstrative rela¬ 
tionships and educational administration as a branch 
of management education. 

In relation to the first, 1 recall the definition that 
Fredrick Keppel gave of a dean: "The point of con¬ 
tact," he said, "between the mechanism of an educa¬ 
tional institution and its human membership, often 
between administrative literalness and commonsense. 
is the Dean." The educational administrator 
has a sensitive part to play in comprehending and re¬ 
conciling the many contending forces and diverse 
elements that usually exist in an educational insti¬ 
tution. A large part of the role cf the administrator 
is simply explaining and relating things. We are all 
aware of the importance of creativity, imagination, 
courage, leadership—qualities without which no one 
can become an administrator in any field. But the 
setting in which these qualities of character and intel¬ 
lect must be brought to bear is the setting of human 
relationships. 


The administrator stands along the line of inter¬ 
relationship between the human components of his 
institution. He is also the nexus between the institu¬ 
tion and its environment. Looking inward he sees 
the assemblage of scholars with their claims and pre¬ 
rogatives, and the behaviour, shortfalls, and needs of 
students as they seek a meaningful and useful education 
under the aegis of the faculty. He looks across the 
richness and precariousness of what is perhaps the 
most important agency that we have for social and 
human advance. At the same time, he looks out¬ 
ward across the broad reaches of the public, the Go- 
vemtmen and the array of people whose interest 
and support is quite essential to the success of an edu¬ 
cational institution but whose background and out¬ 
look may be quite different from those of the students 
and the faculty members. 

The administrator is called upon to protect the 
faculty and the students in their privilege of objec¬ 
tivity, of their right to critieixe, to undertake, without 
fear, investigations whose conseqoenccs may be un¬ 
palatable or unpopular. At the same time, he is 
expected to maintain conditions that will insure the 
need^ financial support of the Government or the 
public, as a guardian of the conditions, in which others 
do their work., that feature which Plato believed was 

most important feature of an educational institu¬ 
tion, namely its atmosphere. place of learninig 
must be a place " he said, “where influences for good 
blow from every quarter like gentle zephyrs." Keeping 
the atmosphere is not the work of any one man, but 
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it is a test of the success of the administrator. 

The administrator also has a tea hcr’s role, in the 
sense of playing a vital part in shapinE the lessons 
that his institution has to impart. He is at once the 
spokesman and the inteprcter—of the intangible quali> 
ties of his institution, without being necessarily a 
scholar. Indeed, I consider it quite unlikely that a 
person who has the capacity for true scholarship 
will be satisfied with the lesser work of an administ¬ 
rator. 

The administrator should endeavour to protect 
against de-humanixing or mechanistic tendencies in 
his institution. One example of de-humanisation is 
the excessive dependence upon objective or mechanical 
means of judging intellectual promise, like standard 
machine-gradable tests. Testing someone's intelli> 
gence according to whether he marks the right space 
in so-called multiple-choice tests is not worthy of an 
educational institution, fn a university that I know 
the candidates for a degree in economics were given a 
comprehensive examination consisting of 30 true-false 
questions. When arguments sprang up over the 
answers the same test was administered to the faculty; 
and out of the 30 true-fals; questions there was not a 
single one on which the faculty were agreed as to the 
correct answer! 

I turn now to the second topic: a (raining pro¬ 
gram for educational administrators. In expressing 
my ideas on this subject I am helped by the late Dr 
Homi J. Bhabha who wrote;* ‘’The type of administ¬ 
ration required for the growth of science and techno- 
logy is quite diftercni from the type of administration 
required for the operation of industrial enterprises 
and both of these arc again quite different from the 
type of administration required for such matters as 
the preservation of law and order, administration of 
justice, finance, and so on. It is my view that the 
general absence of a proper administrative sct>up 
for science is a bigger obstacle to the rapid 
growth of science and technology than the paucity 
of scientists and technologists, because a major¬ 
ity of the scientists and technologists wc have arc 
made less effective through the lack of right administ¬ 
rative support. The administration of scientific re¬ 
search and development is an even more subtle matter 
than the administration of industrial enterprises, and 
T am convinced that it cannot be done on the basis of 
borrowed knowledge.” 

If we are to consider the training of educational 
administrators, we must understand that we are con¬ 
cerned not merely w'ilh training in administration or 
management as such but with the concept of the edu¬ 
cator as administrator; someone, whose administra- 


But ]f the art of administration in education is elusive, 
the need for it is compelling: administration is one 
of the instruments by which we make education fruit¬ 
ful as measurable social gain. The Prime Minister 
spoke of this recently in an address to the Indian 
Science Congress at Powai: “There is a hiatus, “she 
said “between our knowledge and its translation into 
action." She deplored the failure of eminent Indian 
scholars and technologists R to say what positive eco¬ 
nomic improvements could be brought about. This 
reminds me of one of my mentors in university ad¬ 
ministration who used to say: “The purpose of the 
university is not only to seek the truth but to make 
truth manifest in the lives of the peopl® ” The task of 
the educational administrator js to integrate intellec¬ 
tual strength and the human condition. 

Education is usually considered the most potent 
instrument of social reform; but it is itself a proper 
object of reform, and administration is the most sensi¬ 
tive and elective point of the educational apparatus 
for this purpose. About scholars, it is well to remem¬ 
ber however that the language of management falls 
with unpleasant effect upon their ears. I confess to 
my own displeasure in hearing students referred to 
as “raw material. ’ graduates as the “finished product,” 
and teachers as “personnel.” A sentence of Beards¬ 
ley Ruml and Donald Morrison in the material sent 
to us by Mr. Subramaniam speaks of the “chain of 
command” in educational institutions as an “almost 
tenuous line of influence.” What they say may be 
true but the concept of a ’‘chain of command” is 
inappropriate. Administration, in this sense, cannot 
permeate an academic institution. But the fact re¬ 
mains. There is a great administrative task to be 
done. Can management education institutions do it? 
What can they do? 

A modern classic on the administration of higher 
education is the work of Clark Kerr, a remowned ex¬ 
pert in management science, who became President 
of the University of California. His Godkin lectures, 
at Harvard in 1964, were a briiliant analysis of 
the predicament of American higher education. 
John Gardner says wc face a crisis of organisation. 
Lord Fulton says the time has come for a complete 
restructuring of education. The condition of educa¬ 
tion round the world cries out for new insight in the 
realm of administration and organization- Who will 
answer? WiH the universities? Will the institutions 
of management education? Will the Association of 
Registrars and Admtnistraiive Officers? I do not 
know who will, but I know that who will not trv can¬ 
not! 


tive style and creed are grounded in an informed if™, __ 

commitment to learning as an instrument of social • ^ receive yoor Copy, 

good. However accomplished he may be as an ad- pleASe iRform ; 

ministrator, the educational executive who under- - 

sUnds education only in its institutional aspects, is Sales OfuCer, 

disadvantaged in the same way as the teacher tTmIuamUv 

has master^ the technique of teaching but lacV^W^ter-University Board, 

understanding of his subject. Avenue, New DeIhi-1. 

•in “Science and the pn^blcms of Development.^ ^ 
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The higher priority given to 
this aspect of higher education 
takes its lead from recommend¬ 
ation No. 142 of the Education 
Commission. With the rapid 
expansion in higher education 
during the iast 3 Plan periods, it 
would be befitting to review the 
existing position and various 
problems posed by it which could 
evolve a policy answering our 
growing and future needs. 

Historically, post-graduate ins¬ 
truction in our country has grown 
in affiliated colleges, and uni¬ 
versities were essentially examina¬ 
tion-conducting bodies. In the 
three old Universities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, direct 
instruction was accepted as a 
responsibility of the University, 
as. for instance, the University 
School of Economics and Socio¬ 
logy and the Institute of Textile 
Technology of Bombay Univers¬ 
ity. The Radhakrishnan Com¬ 
mittee’s Report and the subse- 
Qucni creation of the University 
Grants Commission and the ex¬ 
pansion of the latter's activities 
gave a strong momentum to the 
de\’elopment of post-graduate 
instruction as a part of the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian Universities 
fold and new). The element of 
developing post-graduate intruc- 
tion is more markedly seen in the 
case of some of the new Univers¬ 
ities which in their early stages 
have regarded this as a principal 
function to the extent of devot¬ 
ing nearly 50% to 60% of their 
normal expenditure to this acti¬ 
vity. 

In building up post-graduate 
instruction through University De 
partments. the Universities have 
asserted this function not only 
as a major activity but almost as 
a privileged one. to the exclu¬ 
sion of participation by its affili¬ 
ated colleges. This has resulted 
in several unfortunate conse¬ 
quences :— (a) Inordinately heavy 
capital expenditure on buildings, 
equipments, etc. This was done 
to start formal departments for 
P.G. instruction without an eye 
for specialization either in instruc¬ 
tion or in research. In some cases 
such expenditure has delayed pri 
ority programmes relating to the 
core function (e.g. research) of 
the University and its special 
features. (6) The University 


Departments have been experience 
ing acute diflkulty in recruitment 
of qualified and competent RG. 
teachers and research workers, 
(r) In several University Depart¬ 
ments it has not been possible to 
cope with the growing demand 
for admission by fully qualified 
and competent students, while in 
the case of some which have been 
fully developed, there is an acute 
shortage of students, (d) While 
it is too early to speak of the 
quality achievements of these 
departments in terms of research 
and publications, it is seen that 
in the case of many Departments 


post-graduates who (/) would 
become efficient teachers and 
ocher qualified workers after their 
post-graduation, and (//) would 
be ready to undertake significant 
research work in their branch of 
specialization. 

2. The effective man-power- 
needs in this sector of education 
should be broadly known. 

3. Students who apply for 
admission to post-graduate class¬ 
es should have the minimum 
necessary qualification and de¬ 
gree of competence. 

4. The agency which would 


Colleges and Post-Graduate 

Teaching 

By B.P. APTE, Vice-Chancellor, Poona 


the per capita cost on the bases 
of enrolment and successful can¬ 
didates are running too high, (e) 
The fact that the University De¬ 
partments have not been able to 
meet their increasing output of 
graduates from our Universities 
wanting to take RG. instruction 
is clearly seen from the following 
developments:— 

1. The earlier system of recog¬ 
nised P.G. teachers had to be 
continued in the shape of contri¬ 
buted teachers from affiliated col¬ 
leges. 

2. Some Univeratics have been 
compelled to start P.G. Centres 
outside the University seat to 
meet this growing demand. 

In the context of the rapidly 
rising enrolment in our colleges 
and the rise in the number of 
successful candidates at the first 
degree examination, it wit! be 
reasonable to conclude that the 
concept of imparting P.G. instruc¬ 
tion only through University 
Departments will luve to be radi¬ 
cally modified to meet the chang¬ 
ing situation. 

The following basic conditions 
are necessary in shaping out a new 
policy:— 

J. The quality of P.G. instruc¬ 
tion should be of the standard 
expected by the Edcuation Com¬ 
mission and will aim at training 


lake up P.G. instruction would 
be fully complying with norms 
laid down by the University. 

On the basis of the foregoing 
considerations, it .seems dear 
that the University Departments 
alone as constituted to-day need 
a clear restatement of their aims 
and objectives. In University 
Depurtments. only those subject- 
disciplines and their specialisa¬ 
tions which require highly trained 
specialist personnel and where 
demand from (he students is 
normally small (as in subjects 
like Mathematics or Physics) 
should be instituted. In other 
words. P.G. instruction by papers 
which cover the general aspects 
of a subject-discipline can be 
allocated to affiliated college agen¬ 
cies. if they possess the same 
Wpe of qualified staiT and other 
facilities. Secondly, special deve¬ 
lopments in a subject-discipline 
which are regarded by the Unu'er'^- 
tty as its special feature should 
be the main concern of its Depart¬ 
ment. Thirdly, the major respon¬ 
sibility of a University Depart¬ 
ment should be to conduct and 
guide P.G. and post doctoral re¬ 
search of high merit, teaching for 
examination by papers being re¬ 
garded as secondary. 

In the functioning of a Univers¬ 
ity Department, a consideration 
of the following norms is indi- 





Gated: (a) tts record of research 
and research guidance, both 
of taechers and students 
(6) The performance of 
students taking P.G. courses 
by papers and by research. In 
the case of degree by j»pcrs, it 
would naturally be by their perfor¬ 
mance in their examination; and, 
in the case of those by research, 
by the amount of time they have 
taken and the evaluation of cases 
not only by their referees but by 
the world of scholars in their sub¬ 
ject discipline, (c) A scrutiny of 
applications for admission, en¬ 
rolment and performance of the 
enrolled students every year, (d) 
Per capita cost of students- 
enrolled, sitting for an exami¬ 
nation or submitting a thesis 
and the number successful every 
year, (c) A report on its specia- 
Ii 2 cd role in relation to similar 
University Departments in other 
Universities and evaluation of its 
performance during the year. 

it would be deer from (he 
foregoing discussion that it is 
no longer a question whether an 
ahiliated college should be accep¬ 
ted as an agency for this work or 
otherwise. The question essen¬ 
tially is how 10 organise it v/j-u 
vis a University Department. 

The need is clearly seen in the 
recent creation of P.G. centres 
in places outside University towns. 
If the P.G. instruction is an 
expression of the growing and 
acute need for such a facility, 
it needs to be organized on pro¬ 
per lines. The creation of such 
centres has several advantages 
like pooling of P.G. teachers from 
different colleges in the locality 
library, laboratory and other 
facilities and providing adequate 
opportunities for P.G. teachers 
in affiliated colleges which for 
want of such opportunity are 
frustrated, and affiliated colleges 
in turn sulTer in tone and quality. 
The main problem regarding crea¬ 
tion of P.G. centres relates to 
organization and finance. As 
has been done in the case of 
many centres now. a centre could 
be started at a senior local college 
and as regards financing, the major 
problem of meeting expendi¬ 
ture on account of teachers has 
been solved by the new Rs. 700- 
J100 grade. No extra remunera¬ 


tion per lecture is to be paid, al- 
thoi^ conveyance charge may 
have to be paid. The University 
contribution to the centre will 
have to be possibly on the basis of 
a minimum expenditure and an 
additional per capita grant on the 
basis of enrolment. These details 
require to be worked out and 
adjusted to local conditions. 

The organization of P.G. cen¬ 
tres is an arrangement that would 
be suitable for places outside 
the University town. It could 
not possibly meet the need in 
the town itself where usually 
well-established colleges and 
senior and qualified teachers are 
available. Under tde existing 
arrangements these are the very 
institutions and pe^ns who arc 
by passed in P.C. instruction and 
there has been a growing rift in 
the functioning of these insti¬ 
tutions and their teachers, and 
in human rettionship between 
the teachers in University De¬ 
partments and these teaeders. 
further, library and laboratory 
facilities and other advantages 
available tn such senior colleges 
remain unused. To meet the 
situation, it is suggested that in 
the University town ilseil* arrange¬ 
ments for recognising each iasii- 
tutc for specific subject-disciplines 
could be arrieved at. In this con¬ 
nection, one of the points made 
by the late Prof. D.R. Gadgil 
would bear general application; 
'Since the resources of the Univer¬ 
sity or of Government are limited, 
P.G. teaching arran^ments 
should be based on the pinciples of 
co-ordination of resources and 
economy. Establishment and 
maintenance of science depart¬ 
ments is a matter of heavy expen¬ 
diture especially for affiliated col¬ 
leges and it should therefore re¬ 
ceive a higher priority in the Uni- 
verity itself. On the other hand, in 
the Arts and Social Sciences, the 
participation of colleges in orga¬ 
nizing P.G. teaching should be 
encouraged on a more liberal 
basis as they have experienced 
personnel and a library built over 
a long period of time.*’ Tne same 
norms for recognition as in the 
case of University Departments 
would be strictly applied and 
such colleges may be allowed to 
do P.G. instruction both by papers 


and research. Financial commit¬ 
ment on the part of the Univer¬ 
sity would be mainly limited to 
a minimum g^t and an addi- 
I tonal per capita grant as in the 
Case of P.G. centres. In both the 
cases it is clear that the manage¬ 
ment has to bear some additional 
cost but that would be fractional 
as against the advantages of main¬ 
taining a high standard of teaching 
and ensuring the tone and quality 
in its instruction tht would add 
to its reputation. 
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Dated 12-2.72 

Applications arc invited in the pres¬ 
cribe fom O copies) obtainable from 
the undesigned on payment of an appli¬ 
cation fee of Rs. l.SQ paise in peison 
or by postal order in favour of the Re¬ 
gistrar. Berhampur University, along- 
with a self-addressed envelope measuring 
22xlO cms. affixed with postage stamps 
worth O.SO paise for a temporary Post 
of Lecturer in tin Fast Graduate 
DsparUrvnt of FoMtical Science of this 
University in the scale of pay of Rs. 
400.40-8q()* 50-950,- plus usual De^ess 
and Additional Dearness allowance ad¬ 
missible by the University from time to 
time. 

Qualification and Experience—^The 
candidate should have A first class 
Master's Degree in the subject with one 
year teaching or research experience. 

or 

A high second class Master's Degree 
in the subject with at feast SS% marLs 
with a minimum of two years' teaching 
experience in a Degree college or two 
years' recognised Researdi experience. 

or 

A master's Degree with a Doctorate 
in the speciality concerned. 

In case of suitable candidates a higher 
start may be given. 

The applications duly filled in should 
reach the undersigned on or before 
15-3-72. Applications received after 
the due date wiii not be entertain^. 
Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

Sd. R.C. Rajguru. 

Registrar. 

Uoiveisily Campus, Rangailunda, 

Via: BCThan^ur (Gm). 
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TOPIC: 


(irs a forum for the intellectual: you, too, are 
invited to participate. Write on any aspect of Uni- 
verisiy or Education. We want to make it alive and 
purposeful; and we want to make it representative 
and diverse: which means, we invite rejoinders, 
comments, counter-comments, and so forth. So, 
come forward 1) 

INTERNAL 

ASSESSMENT 

The Academic Council of Osmania University 
discussed a proposal to introduce internal assessment 
at the graduate and the post-graduate levels. The 
present system of external examination is far from ade¬ 
quate; and in its report, the UGC rightly emphasized 
the importance of the problem in saying: "We arc 
convinced that if we are to suggest any single reform 
in university education, it should be that of exami¬ 
nations. ■’ 

It need hardlv be mentioned that there are several 
aspects of a student's growth that the present system 
of examination does not measure. As early as 1966. 
Dr D.S. Koihari, Chairman of the UGC, said in his 
report to the Government that all external assessment 
should be replaced by a continuous internal cvaluaium 
of students. It was pointed out that the teacher best 
knows the capabilities of his student. 

Although some members of the Council are in 
favour of total internal assessment through seminars, 
discussions and term papers, Osmania University 
will consider only partial internal assessment to 
supplement the external assessment, the reason for 
this being that in an earlier experiment with internal 
assessment it was noted that certain teachers behaved 
in a manner that justified distrust. 

Internal assessment, which acts as an incentive for 
regularity and learning, is not totally new in this uni- 
versity. Engineering and technology^ courses already 
have it; and there is partial internal assessment to 
supplement external examination in journalism as 
well. 

It will certainly save s!udcnts from the demo¬ 
ralising results that total external assessment some¬ 
times produces. Internal assessment is meant to serve 
as a fair moderator. 

PAVANSAHGAL 
Lecturer in Journalism 
Osmania University 


TEACHING THE TEACHER 


Anne Corbett of ^^New Society'* 


I T is fashionable for British educationists to criticise 
their system of teacher training. As one said re¬ 
cently; "The teacher training system has had so 
many rotten eggs thrown at it that those in charge no 
longer notice the smell." The comment accurately 
indicates the strain which teacher training in England 
and Wales has been under in recent years. 

But it underesiimaks its achievement. 

In the last ten years alone, in response to a go¬ 
vernment expansion programme, ihc numbers of stud¬ 
ents on "iniiiar* training courses tthosc leading to 
teaching qualifications) have trebled. In I95ft there 
were 32.000: in 1968. 110 , 000 . The system has also 
absorbed major alterations: in I960 the coursestaken 
hy the nia.fonty of s(uden(> were lengthened from two 
to three years: in !%5 the range of courses was wid¬ 
ened: in l%8new arrangements were iniridiiced for 
the governmetu colleges? 

problem of Status 

But teacher training still has a problem status. 
Until 20 years ago. ulmisi all teacher training took 
place in teacher training colleges: and it was concern¬ 
ed almost exclusively with teachers at the hoiionvend 
of the system, in elementary schools, Yet even here, 
there has been a major achievement. With the intro¬ 
duction of universal secondary education in the laic 
I9^s the colleges adi>pit;d a unitieJ sysicin of teacher 
training. In the colleges the entrance qualifications 
and the length i>f courses are the same, whether a 
teacher intends to teach in a primary ora secondary 
school. (Indeed, you can argue that this helps to 
explain why British primary ^ch^)ol^, far from being 
the forgotten sector of education, have in fact pioneer¬ 
ed much of the educational advance). \nd all tea¬ 
chers going into schoi>ls, however they have come 
by their qualitied status, arc similarly on probation 
for their first year. 

Theory and Practice 

The graduates in training go to one of 28 univer¬ 
sity departments of education. Over 95 per cent 
of these graduates train for secondary teaching — 
only ten university departments provide primary 
courses. During the year they take courses in the 
philosophy, psychology and sociology of education. 
They get practical experience observing and doing 
teaching practice (probably for about six weeks). 
Their qualification is a Diploma in Education (usually 
known as the Dip.Ed.). 

The vast majority of students (104,000 of the 
110,000 on all types of initial training) are at the 165 
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colleges of education (as the training collies were re¬ 
named in 19W — the name is supposed to reflect 
their modern approach). Most of the early colleges 
were founded by voluntary bodies, chiefly the chur¬ 
ches. They still maintain 53 college. The other 
112 are maintained by the local education authorities. 

Half the students are taking courses for teaching in 
primary schools, a quarter take combined primary- 
secondary courses, the other quarter take secondary 
only. Some students (about 6,000) take specialised 
art, physical education and housecraft courses, and 
courses for leaching in technical college. They style 
of course at colleges of education differs radically 
from those in university departments. College of 
education courses are what is termed **coiMurrent**. 
This means that the personal higher education of the 
student goes on at the same time as professional train¬ 
ing. In the university departments it is ^^consecutive/* 
and follows on from the higher education. 

Study of Children 

Take an example: students at Bulmershe Col¬ 
lege near Reading do one study or scries of studies in 
depth—for instance, Bnglish, French scientific studies, 
film and television, and dramatic art. Their profes¬ 
sional training during the three years, like the 
university courses, drawn on educational phikv 
Sophy, psychology and sociology. Bulmcrshe gives 
this some meaning when it describes the course 
as a study of children and schools, school organisa¬ 
tion, curriculum and methods. 

A substantial part of the work is practical. Stu¬ 
dents at Bulmershc observe children with closed- 
circuit television. They do teaching practice in at 
least two types of school for 16 to 18 weeks of the 
threc*year cour&e. and visit other schools. An inte¬ 
resting administrative note is that while one lot of 
students arc out on teaching practice, another lot are 
brought into the college. 

The minimum qualification for these college of 
education students is five passes at the Ordinary level 
of the General Certificate of F.ducation (G.C.E.). 
in practice — with the competition for a place in 
higher education * - most students are better qualified. 
Since the early 1960s, 60 per cent, have had at least one 
pass at the Advanced level of the G.C.M., and around 
40 per cent have had two or more passes. 

The majority of college students are under 21. 
Most of them are women. At present men make up 
almost 30 per cent of students, a proportion that the 
government, with its responsibility for teacher supply, 
would like to increase. Men are less likely to leave 
after only three or four years* service. There are 
also now a significant number of *"mature** stu¬ 
dents (those over 25 years old;. There are also en- 
coura^ as being likely to stay in teaching. Many 
of these students (of whom there are 16,000) attend 
college annexes sited near the residential areas. This 
is to help the women with families, who make up 
the bulk of mature students. . 


CoUege-^Ufllfersity Coatrast 

It is clear that there are contrasts between the 
college and the university students. In theory 
the universities have an important influence on the 
colleges through the **area training organisations!*. 
These 20 groups bring together the local university 
and college;, the local education authorities and the 
teachers* a.ssociations. They are responsible for integ¬ 
rating local training facilities, overseeing the content 
of courses, and the examination. But administratively 
the alleges are the responsibility of local education 
authorities or voluntary bodies, as the case may be. 
Because teacher training is a national rather than a 
lo<^ responsibility. Money the local education autho¬ 
rities spend on their colleges is pooled among all 
authorities in proportion to their school population. 
The voluntary colleges receive a 100 per cent grant 
from the government for their running costs, and a 
maximum grant to 80 per cent towards approved 
capital expenditure. 

A Government committee on higher education (the 
Robbins committee), which reported in 1963, sugges¬ 
ted linking colleges and universities more closely. 
The committee thought colleges should be adminis¬ 
tered and financed through the universities and that 
the colleges should be federated in university schools 
of education. The government felt it could not make 
this change, which would have involved a relaxation 
of its control over teacher supply at a time of teacher 
shortage. But the government did agree that the 
local education authorities should no longer do¬ 
minate college governing bodies. This gives the 
colleges more independence. 

An academic recommendation of the Robbins 
Committee had more success. Tt proposed that col¬ 
leges should be able to offer degree opportunities, 
under the supervision of their university institutes of 
education. The summer of 1969 will be the first in 
which substantial numbers of students sit for the deg¬ 
ree (known as the B.Ed. — Bachelor of Education). 
As constituted at present, the B.Ed. adds an extra 
year immediately to the three-year course. Between 
5 and 10 per cent of students are staying on for the 
fourth year, and in the next few years the proportion 
is expected to rise. 

Pressure to Expand 

Most of the efforts of colleges and universities are 
directed at the students doing **initiar* courses. Some 
thousands of refresher and retraining courses for 
serving teachers are provided, most of them by local 
education authorities, but often these last only a day 
or so. A^ut 200 courses are run by the Department 
of Education. Colleges and universities run most of 
the one-term or one-year courses (which last year in¬ 
volved more than 2,500 teachers). There will be 
pressure on the colleges and university departments to 
expand this effort, particularly as they reach the peak 
of their initial course expansion programme in 1970. 
Serving teachers are especially anxious to get a B.Ed. 
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Colleges 

And 

Post-Graduate 

Teaching 


By K. L. Joshi 

VICE-CHANCELLOR, INDORE 


According to the basic facts 
and figures published by the 
U.G.C. in 1971. figures for the 
latest year, i.e. 1967-68, indicate 
that in all there were 2,899 col¬ 
leges affiliated to about 70 Uni¬ 
versities of which no were Uni¬ 
versity colleges as against 2,749 
colleges in the previous year of 
which 166 were University 
colleges- Of these in the year 
1967-68. 479 colleges had post¬ 
graduate students on the rolls. 
Of the 479 colleges 332 are arts, 
science and commerce colleges. 
The remaining 147 are profes¬ 
sional colleges which include 25 
post-graduate colleges in Engi¬ 
neering. Technology and Archi¬ 
tecture, 36 in Medicine, 44 in 
Education and 16 in Agriculture. 
The break-up of 332 arts, science 
and commerce colleges is as 
follows: 


Colleges with M.A. classes 


only 

no 

M.S.c. classes only 

39 

M.Coro. classes only 

26 

M.A. &M.Sc. only 

94 

M.Sc. and M. Com. 

] 

M.A. & M.Com. 

24 

M.A., M.Sc. & M. Com. 

38 

Total 

332 


Of these colleges 31 colleges had 
Ph.D. students on roll in arts 
subjects and 28 had Ph.D. science 
students on roll. 

During the same year 85 Uni¬ 
versity colleges had post-graduate 
students on the rolls. Of these 
33 were arts, science and com- 
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merce colleges, white 52 were 
professional institutions. Of the 
52, ten were in Engineering and 
Technology. 13 in Agriculture, 6 
in Education and 5 each in Medi¬ 
cine and Law. 

The total number of teaching 
departments in the year 1967-68 
w'cre J ,533. Of these 630 were in 
the Arts, 361 in the Sciences. 142 
in Medicine. Pharmacy. Ayurved, 
Nursing etc., and 88 in Agri¬ 
culture. 

‘ 7n the fight of the ahove we 
have to consider the question of: 
io) Post-grstduale departments 
established by the University 
at their headquarters; (6) the 
position of the post-graduate 
classes held in different post¬ 
graduate colleges outside the 
headquarters of the University; 
(c) post-graduate colleges exist¬ 
ing separately as such at the head¬ 
quarters of (he University in spile 
of the departments organized by 
the University; and <<0 the need 
for rationah/ation of different 
scales of pay in post-graduate 
colleges and other colleges. 

Even the concept of post¬ 
graduate colleges does not seem 
to have the same meaning in 
different pans of the country. It 
has got a certain currency which 
made even the Education Com¬ 
mission and the U.G.C. prescribe 
separate scales of pay for Univer¬ 
sity teachers from those for affi¬ 
liated colleges. In the aflUiaicd 
colleges the distribution exists 
between senior and junior scales, 
the former being made applicable 
for. post-graduate collet tea¬ 
chers and the latter for degree 
college teachers, fn the north 
where Agra University took a lead 
in establishing degree colleges and 
]MSt-graduatc colleges in dif¬ 
ferent areas under its vast juris¬ 
diction in Ihe earlier days intro¬ 
duced also different scales of pay 
for teachers in post-graduate col¬ 
leges and for teachers in degree 
colleges. In the University of 
Bombay this is not so. where a 
post-graduate teacher wherever 
he teaches is recognised as s'4ch 
by the University irrespective of 
the college in which be works, 
i.e. whether it is a degree college 
or a post-graduate coile^. In 
Delhi University, the University 
scales of pay are made applicable 


to all the college teachers, i.e, 
in Delhi University the col¬ 
lege teacher enjoys a greater privi¬ 
lege than college teachers in other 
Universities. Neither the Edu¬ 
cation Commission nor U.G.C. 
have tried to explain the point, 
except a genera! approach of the- 
U.G.C. that gradually the dis¬ 
tinction in the scales of pay of 
University teachers and college 
teachers should disappear. The 
result ha.s been that a good many 
degree colleges arc ambitious of 
be^>ming post-graduate colleges 
as the scales of pay of teachers 
there are higher and also it means 
a social and academic recogni- 
tion of the abilities of the tea¬ 
chers. The Universities in their 
(urn with the normal pressures in 
the academic bodies grant affi¬ 
liation to po.st-graduate classes 
in the affiliated colleges irres¬ 
pective of the consideration whe¬ 
ther there arc physical facilities 
of library. lalx>ratory, equip¬ 
ment. accommodation as welt as 
the quality of teachers. 

With (he facts before us and 
the figures given above it will 
appear that this is not a very 
unmanageable problem. So far 
as scales of pay are concerned it 
seems to me that the Delhi pat¬ 
tern should be made applicable 
all over the country and secondly 
the Bombay University pattern 
of recognition of its teachers as 
post-graduate te;ichcrs should 
also be made applicable univer¬ 
sally. The following suggestions 
are further offered: 

(1) No single college at any 
place outside the headquarters of 
Ihe University should have p<ist> 
graduate classes. 

(2) In this connection the quota¬ 
tion from Dr. K.othari's speech 
delivered at the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Conference in April 1969 is re¬ 
levant. He said: 

“In several parts of the 
country there is at present too 
much fragmentation of faci¬ 
lities at the postgraduate level. 
A major step towards strength¬ 
ening of postgraduate educat- 
tion would be to pool together 
the available resources. There 
are far too many colleges and 
Univerrity departments in close 
proximity to one another (in 
a few cases separated by no 
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more than the width of a public 
road) providing post-graduate 
courses in the same subject, 
and almost invariably the faci¬ 
lities at each place in terms of 
staff, laboratory, equipment 
and library are deplorably in¬ 
adequate. There is an urgent 
need for effective co-ordination 
and rationalization of post¬ 
graduate education and elimi¬ 
nation of wasteful fragmenta¬ 
tion. Concentration of effort 
and rational deployment of 
available resources would 
bring about a distinct improve¬ 
ment in quality at present dep¬ 
lorably low in several places." 

The point made in the above 
extract by Dr. Kothari has to be 
considered and if in the head¬ 
quarters of the University, besides 
the post-graduate departments 
of the University, there are tosI- 
graduate classes in different 
colleges, there should be proper 
co-o^ination and this should be 
organized by a Board of post¬ 
graduate studies in the University. 
In other words, a co-ordinat^ 
programme of teaching has to be 
brought into existence in every 
subject and teachers capable of 
giving their best for the purpose 
of post-graduate teaching should 
be involved in the programme. 

(3) When in a place there arc 
more than 2 or 3 colleges the 


postgraduate work should be 
co-ordinated in one centre under 
the guidance of the University 
with special assistance from the 
U.G.C. This centre will be out¬ 
side the headquarters of the Uni¬ 
versity, with the guidance of the 
University. 

(4) At the headquarters of the 
University all post-graduate edu¬ 
cation should be controlled and 
guided by the University with 
the assistance of the Board of 
post-graduate studies. The post¬ 
graduate departments in the dif¬ 
ferent colleges at the headquarters 
of the Untver.sity should be co¬ 
ordinated with the post-graduate 
departments of the University 
and the teachers in different col¬ 
leges should be recognised as 
post-graduate teachers if they 
fulfil certain qualifications. 

There should be no dis¬ 
tinction between the salary of 
teachers of post-graduate col¬ 
leges and degree colleges. 
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THE IDEA 

OF AN OPEN 

UNIVERSITY 

FOR DELHI 



W. D- Miranshah 


Daring the course of his convocation address to Delhi Unt* 
versity. Professor S. Nurul Hasan was clearly in favour of experi¬ 
menting with the ‘‘idea of an Open University adapted to our 
needs.” 

That only shows how helpful everyone is trying to be—apart 
from the British- 

The British taught us the wise habit of looking for a prece¬ 
dent when in a tight corner. The idea of precedent has struck 
me mainly because our university structure was invented by them* 
There is no reason why we should not do what they did when they 
had to do it. And the difficulty they were up against was no 
different from our own*, how to reconcile high academic standards 
and the puzzle of sheer numbers? 

There might—or might not—have been much logic, in the 
first place, of accepting that kind of university; and if there was, 
it was entirely theirs, we enjoying no share in their thought pro¬ 
cesses. But there is urgent and pressing logic in imitating them 
now—which when said in a more sophisticated idiom will sound 
somewhat like this: are prepared to learn from everyone, 

even the British.” 

But there is one other problem—pessimists. After con¬ 
sidering this matter for the last five minutes, 1 have come across 
two very effective ways—one is the wit of Galbraith; the other 
apparently the wisdom of Encyclopedia of Educational Philoso¬ 
phy. The unfamiliar face of a new idea need not draw their ire: 
for, says Galbraith: ‘‘Unlike the human beings, the more familiar 
the idea, the less contemtiblc it is.” Nor should they be allowed 
to get away with saying that an error i.s a disaster: “Jf men were 
never deceived by their experience,” says that great b(H)k of hooks 
‘‘it would never occur to them to ask whether anything is real or 
only an appearance.” After all, some part of originality als ) 
consists in making our own original mistakes ! If we learnt 
everything from the mistakes of others, half the fun of living 
will be lost. 

But the idea is not to dishearten Parkinson 1 The pioblcm 
is that when he said that the higher the number, the lower the 
efficiency, it was much before the coming of the open university. 
Its success has confoimded both Mr. Parkinson and our astrolo¬ 
gers ! And the greatest part of this success story is that the English 
succeeded, in this particular instance, witfwut the help of a preced¬ 
ent! 

Apparently, we arc more lucky. We have the advantage 
of two precedents —one of the British, the other our own. If 
we could make jets, and submat incs. and the planes, wc might as 
well succeed in running the open university. 

And when you come right down to it, which other place will 
be more suitable as a locale for the experiment than Delhi? In 
addition to its many other qualities, it is a city where ideas have 
a peculiar knack of getting into men's heads I 

Even then, to satisfy everyone of the ninety-thousand aspi¬ 
rants will be as impossible as crossing the Jamuna in a paper boat. 
Quite obviously, we may have to catch at a straw like the proverb- 
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tal drowning man, hoping that the straw will not give way ! 

Considered then against the overall perspective of available 
educational techniques, within which the Minister si^sted the 
exploration of a solution, the open university seems tike the only 
functional option—the only rationale of modern technological 
culture whose major accomplishment is confusion. It is a con¬ 
fusion both in art and thought. To survive, the common man 
must learn the litany of this confusion. And the most accep¬ 
table part of the logic of going that way is its economics—it 
will givij everyone a rich man’s knowledge on a poor man’s bud¬ 
get. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

DBLHT-7. 

Applications are invited for the 
posts of a Director and two De¬ 
puty Directors (Professional Stu¬ 
dies) in the scale of Rs ]l(X)-50- 
1300*60-1600 and Rs. 700-50-1250 
respectively plus Dearness, City 
Compensatory and House Rent 
Allowances as admissible accord¬ 
ing to the University rules in 
force from time to time. 

(a) FOR THE POST OF Dl- 
RFCTOR 

Fj^niial QualificsHom 

(i) Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in any of the subjects 
with DiKtoratc Degree, or equi¬ 
valent published work and teach¬ 
ing experience of Degree Classes 
of not less than 10 years, or equi¬ 
valent research or practical ex¬ 
perience; 

OR 

(ii) Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree with teaching ex¬ 
perience of Degree classes of not 
less than IS years or equivalent 
practical experience. 

Desirable Qualificatioos: 

Administrative experience in a 
recognised institution, teaching 
Degree Classes or above and deep 
insight into running job-oriented/ 
Vocational Courses. 

<b) FOR THE POST OF DE¬ 
PUTY DTRECTORS 

Essenrial Qaaliff cations: 

(i) Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in any of the subjects, 
with Doctorate Degree or equi¬ 
valent published work and teach¬ 


ing experience of not less than. 5 
years in the case of those who 
hold Doctorate Degree and 
10 years in case of those who do 
not posses Doctorate Degree, or 
equivalent research or practical 
experience: 

OR 

(ii) Good academic record with 
a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree with teaching experi¬ 
ence of Degree classes of not less 
than 15 years or equivalent practi¬ 
cal experience. 

Desirable Qualifications: 

Administrative experience in a 
recognised institution, teaching 
Degree Classes or above and deep 
insight into running job-oriented/ 
Vocational Courses. 

Note: For persons having 
qualifications in the fields of 
Medical Sciences/Technology, the 
qualifications for Dimrtor/Deputy 
Directors will be as follows: 

Director 

A medical qualication register- 
able with the Medical Council 
of India, a high Pot-Graduate/ 
Research Degree or Diploma 
M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. or equivalent 
in any of the subjects included in 
the faculty of Medical Sciences 
with teaching experience as Rea¬ 
der or Lecturer for at least five 
years in a Medical College. 

OR 

A high academic record with 
post-graduate qualifications in 
any branch or subject included in 
the faculty of Technology, pre¬ 
ferably, Ph.D., with 10 years 
techning/Research/Prt^essional ex¬ 
perience. Ability to conduct and 
quide research and or develop¬ 
ment work. 


Deputy Directors: 

A medical qualification regist¬ 
rable with the Medical Council 
of India, a high post-graduate/ 
Research Degree or Diploma- 
M.Sc., Ph.D.. D.Sc. or equivalent 
diploma in any of the subjects in 
the faculty of Medical Sciences 
with teaching exprience as De- 
monstrator/Registrar/Tutor or an 
equivalent post for at least 3 
years in a medical college 
OR 

A high academic record with 
post-gr^uatc qualifications in 
any branch or subject included in 
the faculty of Technology, pre¬ 
ferably Ph.D.. with 5 years Teach- 
ing/Research/Profcssional experi¬ 
ence. Ability to conduct and guide 
research/development work. 

The prescribed application 
forms can be bad from the Re¬ 
gistrar Office (Room No. 9) either 
personally or by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope for 
Rs. 1.35 to cover postage. 

Applications alongwiih the 
attested copies of Degree and 
other Certificates etc. should reach 
the undersigned not later than 
the 23rd March, 1972. 

Note: i. ft will be open to 
the University to consider the 
names of suitable candidate as 
who may not have applied. Rela¬ 
xation of any of the qualific.;tions 
may be made in exceptional cases 
on the recommendations of (he 
Selection Committee. 

2. Canvassing in any form by 
or on behalf of the candidates will 
disquality. 

K.P. GOVIL 
Registrar 
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SHAfm SWARUP BHATNAOA& MEMOUAL AWARDS 


New Delhi, the March 2, 1972—Ten Scientists and Technologists have been named for Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Memorial Award for the years (968 and (969. 

The award is named after the late Dr. Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, the distinguished fndian Scientist, Each 
year five prizes, each of the value of Rs. 10.000 are awarded for outstanding contribution in Physical Sciences, 
Chemical Sciences. Biological Sciences, Engineering, Medical Sciences and Mathematics (alternative years). 

The Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memoriil Award was introduced in 1957. So far 47 Indian Scientists 
and Technologist have received the Award. 

The following are the recipients of the Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial Award for the years 1968 
and 1969;— 

Physical Sciences 

(968 Award 

1. Dr. A.P, Mitra, 

Scientist. 

National Physical Laborator>'. 

Hillside Road, 

New Delhi-12. 

Chemical Sciences 

1968 Award. 

1. Prof. C.N.R Rao. 

Head of the Dcptt. of Chemistry, 

Indian Jnsthule of Technologv'. 

Kanpur. 

Biological Sciences 

1, Dr. T.A. Venkiiasubramanian, 

Head of the Deptt- of Biochemistry. 

Yallabhabhai Patel Chest Institute, 

Delhi University, 

Delhi. 

Engineeriog Sciences 

1. Dr. K.R. Chakravorty, 

Director, for (968 Award. 

Fertilizer Corporation of India, P & D Division, 

Sindri. 

Medical Sciences 

1. Dr, U.K.Sheth, 

Professor &. Head. jointly for 1968 Award and to 

Deptt. of Pharmacology. be shared equally. 

Seth G.S. Medical Collie A A.ssociates in Medicioes, 

K.E.M. Hospital, 

Bombay. 

& 

2. Dr. S.R. Mukherjee, 

Professor-in-Charge, 

Deptt. of Experimental Medical Sciences, 

Institute of Post Graduate Medical Education and Research, 

Calcutta-20. 

3. Prof. S. K.alyanaraman, jointly for 1969 Award and to 

Professor of Neurosurgery, be shared equally. 

Madras Medical College, Madras. 

& 

4. Prof. Ranjit Roy Chaudhury, 

Director, 

Post Graduate fn,stitute of Medical Education and Research, 

Chandigarh. 


1969 Award 
2. Dr. A.N. Mitra, 
Professor of Physics, 
Delhi University, 
Delhi. 


1969 Award. 

2. Prof. A.C. Jain, 

Head, Chemistry Deptt. 
University of Jammu. 
Jammu. 


for 1968 Award. 
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foreign jobs 

UnWcrB^ty of SoutbamptOB 

Professor of Miscrobiology in 
the Faculty of Medicine. Elig¬ 
ibility—must be registered medi¬ 
cal practioners. Applications, 
mentioning date of birth, names 
of three referees and a brief 
biodata, should reach BEFORE 
2STH MARCH: The Academic 
Registrar, The University, South¬ 
ampton 509 5NH, England. 

njniversfty of Malaya (Depart¬ 
ment of Geography) (1) Chair of 
South-east Asian Geography (2) 
Chair of Land Use Study & 
Geomorpholog>'. 

Eligibility—Candidates of high 
academic qualifications, with wide 
teaching and research experience 
in respective fields. 

Salary Range.Basic from Ma¬ 

laysian SI 800 (£503) per month. 

Also liberal P.K. and Medical 
benefits. 

Completed applications forms, 
which arc available from Regist¬ 
rar, University of Malaya. Kuala 
Lumpur, Mulyasia, should reach 
him BEFORE 27TH MARCH- 

UnivmiCy of Belfast 

Chair of Political Science 

Salary £5.337 with contribu¬ 
tory pension rights. 

Applications (which should 
quote Ref. 72/) must reach before 
I8TH MARCH. The Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel). ’I’he Queen’s 
University of Belfast. BT 7 TNN, 
N. Ireland. 

Lecturership in Education 

Salary: £ 1.491 --£3,417 with 
contributory pension rights. 

Applications should reach the 
Assistant Secretary (Personnel) 
as above, before I3TH MARCH, 
1972. 

University of OAford 

Readership in Modern South 
Asian History. 

Stipend: £ 3,789-^£ 4,401 p.a. 

Write to: The Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity Registry, Oxford, England. 
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tMVKRSlT\ OF JAMMU 

Applicaitons on ih« prescribed forms 
are invited for the foiiowing posts to 
reach the undersigned on or before 
March 25. 1972:— 

1. Professors one each in Sanskrit 
and I.aw—<Scale Rs. llOO-lbOO) 

2. Reader in Mathematics. 

(Specialization in Complex Analysis 

or Functional Analysis or Topology)— 
(Scale Rs. 700-50-1250). 

.1. Lecturer in Mathemitics- (Scale 
Rs. 400-40-800 EB-50-950) 

(Post temporary for about one year 
in leave arrangement). 

For full details and prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms please apply by sending a 
Crossed Postal Onler for Ite. I/- cash¬ 
able at Jammu Post (^c drawn in 
favour of the Registrar, Univer^ty of 
Jammu, Jammu. 

Sdi. 

(K.K. GUPTA) 
Registrar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF BARODA 

NOTIFICATION NO. 23 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or before 27-3-1972 for 
the post of Pr^cssor of Continuing/ 


Adult Education of the grade of Rs, 

1100-50-1300-60.1600 plus O. A., H.R.A. 
and P.F. benefit as per University rules. 
Prescribed application forms will be 
available from the unJersigreJ on pre¬ 
payment of Re. 1 /. by means cf a Cross¬ 
ed Postal Order. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONTINUING/ 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Professor of Contlnuing/Adult £du- 
cation: Qualifications: (a) Essential: A 
Ph.D. or a Master’s Degree with second 
class in Adult/Continuing Education 
with post-graduate leaching and re¬ 
search experience of three or seven years 
respectively in a University or an insti¬ 
tution concerned with Adult/Continu¬ 
ing Education or Community Extension 
work. 

OR 

A Ph.D. or a Master's Degree with 
second class in Sociology, Social Work, 
Education or Psychology or Extension 
Education with Pcst-graduatc teaching 
and research experience of live or ten 
years respectively in a University or an 
institution concerned with Aduh/Conti- 
nuing Education or Community Exten¬ 
sion Work, (b) Desirable'. Administ¬ 
rative experience in planning and impie- 
menting Held programmes in Adult/ 
Continuing Education. 

Only the most suitable candidates 
shall be called fer imeivivw. 

(1) The post carries D.A., H.R.A., 
P.F. and benefit of Gratuity as per Uni¬ 
versity rules. 

(2) Candidates already in employ- 
mem elsewhere should send five sets of 
applications in the prescribed form in 
advance along with the prescribed fees 
and attested copies of all certificates of 
all examinatioPs and testimonials and 
also reprints if any of their research 
papers and one copy should be rou ed 
through t.hcir employer. 

(.3) Candidates if called for interview, 
will ha\c to appear before the Selection 
Committee at ilwir own expense. 

(4) Incomplete applications, or those 
received late or on plain papers or those 
not m'tompamed by a Postal Onler oj 
Rs. 7.50 will not be considered. 

The application forms Jiould reach 
on or before 27-3-1972. 

K.A. .Amin 
L’niversiry Registrar 

M.S. University of Baroda, 
Baroda: 18 th February, 1972. 


UNIVERSITY OF D5XI1T 

Applications arc invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts: 

S. No.—Department- Designation of 
the posts. 

1. University McJical College—One 
Professor in Physiology' 

O.ie Reader in Bio-Chemistry. 

2. Faculty of Science—One Reader 
in History of Science & Scientific Me¬ 
thods. 

3. Business Management & Indust¬ 
rial Administration—Three Lecturers. 

4. Arabic and Persian—Ore tempo- 
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aty Ijectucer in Perstaa. 

5. Modern Buropean Lanmapes^ 
One lecturer in Germaa. 

6. Anthrc^ogy—One tenapaivy 

Lecturer (Ukeb upto 30(h Nov., 72). 

7. Faculty of Music and Fine Arts— 
One Lecturer in Kamatak Music. 

8. Botai^—One Research Associate 
(CAS). 

9. Chenustiy—^Two Junior Research 
Fellows (CAS). 

10. Sociology—One Senior Research 
Fellow (CAS). 

U. Mathemitics—Lecturer in Mb« 
thenutical Statistics. 

The scales of pi^ of the posu ace:— 

1. Profesor—Rs. 1100^1300-60- 
1600. 

2. Reader-Rs. TOO-RLIISO. 

3. Lecturer & Research Associate— 
Ri. 400-40-800-50-950. 

4. Senior Research Fellow—Rs. 500/- 
p.m. fUed without allowances. 

1 Junior Research Fellow—Rs. 300/- 
p.ni. fixed without allowances. 

A sum of Rs. lOOO/- per annum is 
available to a Research Fellow for con¬ 
tingent expenditure. 

The posts carry Dearness. City 
Compensatory and House Rent allow¬ 
ances as admissible according to the 
UiMversity rules in force from time to 
time. In the case of posts in the Uni¬ 
versity Medical College non-pracrising 
allowances for those who have m^ii- 
cal qtaiificacions is also admissible— 
Rs. 500/- p.ffl. for Professor and Rs. 

I. G£?<£ftALQUAUF(CAT(ONS 

(a) For P ro f e ss or in Physitdogy 

A medical qualification registrable 
with M^icai Council of India, a high 
Post-Graduate/Reseaich Degree in the 
subject i.e. M.D./M.S./Ph D./M.Sc. 
etc. or equivaiant qualifications togs- 
ihn with a miui.iium of 5 years teach¬ 
ing expeiiaice as Reader/Assistant 
Pfcfessor/Leourer in Medical College 
after obtaini^ the requisite post-gradu¬ 
ate qtt^fication. 

(b) For Readership in Bio-CheBistry 

A medical Degree r^strable with the 
Medical Council of India, a high post¬ 
graduate De^ee in the subject i.e. MJ>./ 
M.S./Ph.D;/D.Sc./M.Sc. or equiva¬ 
lent qualincattons together with at 
least three years teaching expedence in 
a Medical College os Demonstrator/ 
Tutor/Lecturer after obtaining the re¬ 
quisite post-graduate qualifications. 

Note; If a suitable qualified medical 
person is not available, a non-medi¬ 
cal person M.Sc. with Bro-Chemistcy as 
a special subj^ and a Doctorate D^- 
ree with requisite teaching experience 
may be considered for appointment. 

(c) For R ca d ffship la History of Sdence 
^ Sciemtfic MelluNb 


cd work. Independgt published weirk 
(in additton to the published work refer¬ 
red to above) wHh at least fire ytors 
te^tching ur research experience in Ho- 
n.>urs/^t-GnidiMite classes essential. 

(U) For Lectureships 

G;x>d academic record with a first 
Or high second class Mister's Degree 
or an equivalent Degree of a foreign 
University in the subjen concerned. 

(e) For Research Asraeiateship la Ro- 
tany (Advanced Cenlie) 

The candidate should have a good 
academic record with a ^ or ni^ 
Second class Master's Degree in Botany 
followed by Doctorate I^gite or equi¬ 
valent published work. 

(f) For Junior Rcaeardi Fettowships la 
Chereistr/ (Ad «Red Centre) 

First class Master's Degree (Speciali¬ 
zation in O^nic Ci^istry) and 
evidence of^titude for research work in 
Natural Product Chemistry. 

(g) For Senior Rcseareh FeVowBiip in 
SoctotogvtAdvaaead Centre) 

A DxtOfdte Degree in Sociology or 
Sxial .Anihrop^riogy. or equivalent pub¬ 
lished research wark. and aptitude 
for original and independent research. 

Notx: The fellows shall ori Unarily be 
not over 35 o( io o( Itu 
nior Fellowships and 40 years in case 
of Senior Fctlow^ip. Tlw Junior 
Fellowships are normilly for a period 
of three years. The Senior Fellowship 
and Reseatch Anociateslup are initially 
for a period of two years but further 
extension by one year is possible. 

Tl SP.*?aAL DX5IRABL^ OVAL!- 
FICATkDNa 

1. For Readershin In History of Sdeace 
and Sdcatific Methods 

Candidates m*rsi have spec! dized in 
teaching or research of History of 
Sciences and Srientifi; Methods, and 
should be capable of teaching the sub- 
je^s to H'>nour$ and Fost-Craduate 
classes, and also be able to guide re¬ 
search. 

2. For Lectorcablps la Bosioew Manage- 
meal and loduidhil AdadaBiratioo 

(a) for first post 

Specialisation in Management Ac¬ 
counting and also familiariiy with case 
method of dtscuision. 

(b) for Second post 

Specialisation in Financial Manage 
naent/Ec<monuc measurement in Btm* 
itess de^sttons and alto (amilnrity with 
case tn^Aod of discutrion. , 


Good academic record with first or 
hi^ second class Master's Degree in 
any one of the Sdeooe subjects with a 
Doctor's D^ree or equiva l ent pub'ish- 


(c) for TiUrd post^.^r- .. 

Speciafiaatiod^l^ i^rterfJhjMaoage- 
meat or Ptq^oiedfin ManajMwfet and 


also fiunilladty with ^aae: fitetM of 
discusiion. . ^ . 

Teaching eapectonoe in the post¬ 
graduate cottne in Management and/ 
ur special training in ainy advan^ 
management Programme in Indhi or 
abroad b desirabie for all the three 
posu. 

3. Fv k c l u reA l p In Ctnweii 

Teaching experience and training in 
Modern Method of teaching foreign 
language is desirable. 

4. For Icmporafy Lecterc^p In Ambo- 
potogy 

Specialisation jn Pre-historic Ar- 
cha^iogy and Material Culture. 

5. For Lectweddp In Karnatak Music 

1. Experience of teaching of Degree 
classes f<^f about two years. 

2. Evidence of published work. 

3. Working knowledge of three of the 
langux^ menti.tr.ed bclnw:— 

English. Tcl gu. Tamil. Malayalam. 
Kmnada 

6. E'or Rtfscarefc .AssocblRibip la Botany 

K.^owlcge of Plant Morphology and 
Embr>''>l ^g.v essential, experimental stu¬ 
dies. and kn.)wlcdge of hisiochemicaf 
techniques and uilra*s(ru;iure desira¬ 
ble. 

?. For Lcrturediip in Mathctmllcal 
Startslics 

Dxtoral work v'>n a topic related to 
Mithematicu! Siatisiicx or published 
research papers of merit arid teaching 
C'tp;.*'ienee. 

Applications for Senior and Junior 
Fcllow.'chipi on plain paper giving de¬ 
tails of age. academic qualifications, ex¬ 
perience of teaching, rescaa'h and pub- 
Ikaiion etc. should be s;ni to the Heads 
of the Departments of Chemistry and 
Sociology respectively , diicct. 

The prescribed application form for 
the otlier posts can be K%d from (he 
Registrar Office (Room No. 9) cUlier 
personally or by s nding a self-address¬ 
ed envelope and stamps worth Rs. 
1.35 paise to cover postage. 

Applications alongwiih the attested 
copies of Degrees and other Certificates 
etc- should reach the undersigned not 
later than the 2iiih MarrA. 1972. 

Norr; It will be open to the Untver- 
siiy to consider the names of suiial^ 
candidates who may not have applied. 
Relaxation of any of the qualificatfona 
may be made in exceptional cases in 
respect of all posts on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Election Committee. 

2. Candidates called for interview for 
the posts of Professor, Readers, Lk- 
tttrers and Research Associate will be 
paid travelling allowances as per rules. 

3. Canvasstog in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

(K.P. GOVIL) 

Registrar. 
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Distinguislu J guests and alumni arriving 
at the mango-gruve Jor the Golden Jubi¬ 
lee celebrations of the Visva-Bharati 
Dec. 24, 1971. 



Prayer in hi during the Poush-l'esti'^uL 
to commemorate the 'Juidatiotr Afahar- 
shi Dehi'iidruihith l’ag«re. the Poet's 
t'other, to Brnhmo-dharmu : December 
23. 1971. 



Dr. Sudliiranjan Das., a former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and o 
distinguished alumnus, being wieomed 
at the Seventieth dwtiversory celebra¬ 
tion of ihc Brahamocharyushrom 
December 23. 197J. 


VISYA BHARATI CELEBRATES GOLDEN JUBILEE 

(Article appears on pages 12 and 13) 
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Let there be music 
and unrestrained joy. 
Thrill to the rhy/tm 
of my Boeings... 
as they fly you in swift, 
spft’Cushioned luxury, 
while grac^ul maidens 
watch over you . 
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University of 
Rajasthan 

AdTertKemcDt No. 2/72 

Application are in>'ited through 
proper channel in case of those already 
in employment) ro as to reach this oflWe 
on or before 20ih A^ril 1972 in the 
prescribed form available from the 
Registrar's Office oa prc-paymcni of Rs. 
4/-tRs. 2 - extra if required by post) 
for the undTcmeniioned 

1. Professor i-'RconomicS'i and His¬ 
tory-1 in the grade of Rs. 1 lOC-50-1300*- 
6G*‘I6C0. <^arlifications A first or 
second class Master’s degree of an 
Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University in 
the subject concerned (ii) Either a 
research degree of a doctorate standard 
or published work of a high standard, 
and (iii) Ten years’ experience of teach¬ 
ing at a Univerity or CoU^. or ten 
years' post-docloral research experience 
and considerable independent published 
research urork and some experience of 

f aiding research. Desirsbft : Eleoaomics— 
'reference will be given to those who 
have formal training and,or research 
specialisation in KCathcmaflcal Econo¬ 
mics and/or Econometrics and the 
application of modern quantitative 
techniques in economic unalysi* and 
policy making. History—Historical 
scholarship of nigh order with special 
knowledge of modern India and con¬ 
temporary History. 

2. Rfaders:*—Economics-1 and Statis¬ 
tics-! in the grade of Rs. 700-50'1250. 
Qwliflcttim :<^i) A first or ccond 
class Master's degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subject con- 
cm)ed (it) Either a research degree of a 
doctorate standard or published work 
of a high standard, and (iii) Five >€ars' 
experience of teaching at a University 
OT a Callegs or five years* post-doctoral 
research experience and independent 
published rcseach work and some exper¬ 
ience of guiding research. Desirable: 
Econnmicfr—Preference will bi given to 
those who have formal training and./or 
research specialisation in Mathematical 
Economics and/ orEconometrics and the 
applicasion of modern quantitative 
techniques in economic analysis and 
policy making. Statics—A good train¬ 
ing in probability and statistical infer¬ 
ence with experience of statistical appli¬ 
cations in some area or areas. 


3. Readtf in Basiaess AdmmffUatfoc*** 
1 in the grade of Rs. 700-50*1250. 
QualfficatlOBS Mi) A first or second 
cla.'S M.Cbm, di gree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subject 
concerned (ii) Either a research degree 
of a doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard, and (iii) Five 
ysara' experience of teaching at a Uni¬ 


versity Or u CoUege or five years’ post¬ 
doctoral research experience and inde* 
pendent published work, and some 
experience of guiding research. 
D^irable : (i) Specialisation in produc¬ 
tion Managcmcni/Financial Manage- 
ment'Human Area/Managerial Econo- 
mic</Markeiing Management, (ii) Ex¬ 
perience of teaching NC.B.A. Classes or 
Diploma courses of an equivalent 
nature and acquaintance with the case 
Method of leaching. 

Atoi« Mi) Subject concerned means 
Business Administration (ij)A can* 
didate holding a general M.Com. 
degree will be demnedto povvs the 
M. Com. degree in the subject con¬ 
cerned provided he hud otfered at 
his M.Com. Examination majiTiiy of 
papers of the subject prescribed for the 
M.Com. Examination of the L'nivcr:*ity 
in that subjee (in) .A candidate holding 
the M.B.A. degree will be dctnicd to 
possess the M Com. degree in the .subjet 
concerned tor the iXparimcni of Busi¬ 
ness .Administration provided he hod 
ecrlicr obtained a Bachelor's Mosut's 
degree in Commerce or Economics (tv) 
Teachers holding M.Com. degree or 
M.A. (Economics) degree with B. Com. 
and in permanent en.plttymcm (which 
term includes those woiking on proba¬ 
tion) of the University on 28-9*19’0 
wilt be deemed to possess the M.C om. 
degree in the subject concerned (v) 
Subject to fulfilment of the other rc* 
quirements. a candidate holding a First 
cr a Second c’ass M B.A dtgrix* or on- 
holding a postgraduate Diploma in 
Business Industrie Manrgemcm recog¬ 
nised for the purple will bo deemed 
qualified to teach M.B.A. A Dipton'.a 
in Busrncss/Lndustrial MuntL^ment 
classes. 

4. Lecturers History-1, Bofany-Z. 
Chemisirv-I and Mafhcmaiics-2 in 
the grade of Rs 400-40.Kn0-5(F950. 
Qualificailons t—A first class Master's 
degree in the subject ccnccrned or in 
allied di'icipiincof an Indian or forc'gn 
University, or a second class Maskr's 
degree with at least three years experi¬ 
ence of teaching degree tia.sses or 
accredited research experience of at- 
least thrc<r years (Preferably a rc\carch 
degree; Desirable : History—(i) Speci¬ 
alisation in Ancient Indian Hioory. 
Culture and Archaeology (ii) Training 
and experience of wxtrk in Archaeology 
including field archaeology. Matl^ 
matics—Specialisation in laj Topology/ 
runit Oita! Ana'ysis/'Moilcrr A’gcbru 
(b)F.uid Mechanics'Operations Research 
/Statistics. 

5. Lecturer in BusiDcv Admiuistra- 
tiol^-l in th- grade of R.s, ^OCMOO-SCXV 
50-950. Qualifidatlon .'—A first class 
M.Com. degree cf an Indian or foreign 
University in the subject concerned, or 
a second class M.Com. degree in the 
subject concerned with at least three 
yean’ experience of teaching degree 
classes or accredited research experi¬ 
ence of at least three ycprs (Preferably 
a research dcgxec), Desirsbie: (i)Spccial- 
isation in Production Management/ 
Financial Management/Human Area^ 


Managerial Economics (ii) Experience 
of leaching M.B.A. classes or Diploma 
counM» of an equivalent nature and 
acquiamance with the case Method of 
leaching. 

Atoft.'-^bject concerned means Business 
Administration (ii) A candidate holding 
a general M.Com. degree will be deemed 
to possess the M.Cum. dcgtcc in me 
subject concerned provided he lutd 
offered ut his M,Cam. Examination 
majority of papers of the subject pres- 
cr'bcd for the M.Com. Exammution of 
this univcrstiy in that subject (iiij A 
candidate holding the M.tiA. degive 
will be deemed in possess the M.CA)m. 
degree in the subKci concerned lor me 
Dcpattmcni of Business Administration 
provided he had earner obtained a 
BachciorVM^vtcrs dvgiec in Com- 
HK'ice or Lconumics. tivj Isubjcci lu 
ruifilment of the other icqunvmenis, 
a candidate holding a First or Second 
class M.fi.A. degree or one holding a 
pi>!>i-g(aduutc Diploma in Busiih.ss/ 
InJusinal Management recognised for 
the purix'se win pc ueintcd quainiwU to 
teach M.B.A, and Diptoma m xiusntess/ 
Indusir^al Management classes. 

Ability to teach in Hindi would be 
an uuUdional quaiiiica.io<t. s/t 

Provident fund. D..A. and oiher 
ahowances will be ndmi.t.sib>c as per 
Unoeisiiy rm'es. Forme post of pio- 
tvssoi il will be open to the Univeisity 
to consider the names of suitab.c caiuii- 
datc.s who may ni>t ha\c applied. Con- 
Missing III any form will be a dtquaii- 
lica! ion. CanUidaies will be called for 
iiiutsivw at their own cNp.'hse. Appli¬ 
cation recuved alter ZOin ApriK 1971 
w ill not b.' cnieMaihcd. I hose candi- 
dalvs who base uppueJ fur die post of 
Reader m Ixonoiino and Uvtutcr in 
lluvihesv Admuustration m usp^inse to 
our previous advvrttsanien: during the 
year 197] need not appi.v ag-un hut they 
may >cnd on plain paper a Ma>enicn 
oi addiiional quaiUicaiion.s. u any 
acquired since. 

L. P. Vaish 

Off. Registrar 
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A Virtual Breakthrough! 


pvtatcd mry month hy the 10 te^ 
UBffonity Board of India St Ceylon 

VoK X No. 4 Price 80 P4ise 

New Delhi _ 


A Virtual Breakthrough 3 
^Amrik Singh 


Though the Education Commission (1964-66) did not devote 
more than one paragraph to the concept of an autonomous 
college, this is one of those ideas which have been regarded with 
considerable fascination but scant conviction since the Report 
was published. Every now and then. Indeed whenever people are 
at the end of the tether as far as the ills of university education 
are concerned, they refer to this recommendation as the solvent 
of ail ills. In actual practice, however, nothing has been done 
so far. 
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Some 3^ years ago, the UGC appointed a committee to 
work out the detalts of this proposal. These details were 
circulated to universities and they were told to invite proposals 
from colleges asking for autonomous status. Whether the 
colleges lad(ed the initiative or the universities did nothing to 
encourage it—and may have done something to curb it—in actual 
effect, not a single proposal was made in response to that 
circular. As somebody put it once, “autonomy is earned, not 
given." Evidently none of the colleges in India seemed to be ready 
for it. 
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i in this context, the decision taken by the Bihar Government 
to confer the autonomous status on the Birla Institute of 
Technology, Mesra (Ranchi), blazes a new trail. The proposals 
! circuiated by the UGC were much more cautious than those 
incorporated in the Ordinance now. According to the Ordinance, 
the only connection between the institute and the Ranchi 
University will be that in the degrees awarded to students the 
nerne of both the institutions would appear. For the rest, the 
I Institute of Technology would be completely autonomous: it will 
lay down its own courses, conduct its own examinations and 
: manage everything with regard to conditions of admission, 
standards of assessment and such other matters. These are far- 
reaching proposals and are likely to establish a precedent which 
several other institutions and universities in the country may 
follow in the next few years, Itis only to be hoped that the Bill 
now to be copS^^M^y the Legislative assembly does not in any. 
importantm^ compPd^tee either the daring or therbreadth of the 
~ reforma/js^dy introduM. —Amrik Singh 



Problems of Agricultural Universities 

[ From our Corrospondont ] 


new d^iments end focidtUs, U has to be made sure that H wUl be possHde to 
mcMcin proper ^andards for Wfiich xarious resojr^es, indadins hxnan talents will be necessary. It is, there- 
foret prudent for us to take stock of the situation as we move along. One way to achieve this is through setting 
up of Accreditation Body. This will Itelp to even out iitfer m5/i/uiJO«o/ variability in standards which obtains 
today even in the case of agricultural teUcersUies. SuJi evaluation has a spedal significance in the case of 
service-oriented institutes like agrindiural universities which have a specific role to play in t^termining the 
pace of agricultural development as present a^id its Erection in future. I feel the Association of Agricultural 

Vniversities should assume she role of an Accreditation Body and thus help to raise the standard of education 

in appropriate manner.** Shri A. P. Shinde, Union Minister of State for Agriculture, in his address to the 
Third Convention of the Association of Indian Agricultural Univcnitics at Bangaloie on Much 25, 1972. 


Perhaps no other development 
in the' univeisity world in recent 
jiears bes been so significant in its 
in^jret as the establishment of 
agricuhural univcisitics in India. 
Tbe first such university was 
established in I960 at Pantnagu 
<U.P.>. Since then their ntimber 
h£S increracd to 17, excluding the 
Indian Agricultvr?.! Rcserxch In- 
rtitute. New Delhi, which has the 

status of a‘deemed to be a uni- 
vcrtity’. During this decade or 
so that these have been in exist¬ 
ence, the agricultural universities 
have amply lived up to the cxpcct- 
clicns frem them. The remark- 
able growth in agiicuUural pro¬ 
duction in the last decade owes a 
goed deal to their pioneering 
work. A few ether adven- 
litious factors have helped 
no dcitbl but the contribution of 
these universities is undeniably 
important. 


J4cw that quite a few of these 
universities have come of age and 
the rest arc moving in that diicc 
tim, certain problems of consoli¬ 
dation, development, organisation 
etc., are now assuming greater 


and greater importance. Hus 
was ident at the discussions that 
took place at the Thinl Conven¬ 
tion of Agricultural Universities 
which met at Bangalore from 
Match 22-25,1972. What domi¬ 
nated the discussions however 
was not the problems of manage¬ 
ment and organisauoti so much 


NOTE BOOK 


as the recommendations made 
by the Interim Report of the 
National Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture which was appointed somc- 
tiirx ago. The said Commission 
has yet to submit iu full report 


but meanwhile it has submitted 
its Interim Report 

There is something puzzling 
about the mtoim recommendations. 


The single most important princi¬ 
ple of organisackm in wspta. of 
the agricuiturai univefsitics was the 


integral unity of teaching, re¬ 
search and extension. This is 
the principle on the basis of which 
the Land Grant Colleges and 
Univcisitics of the USA did some 
very remarkable work in the last 
century. When the establishment 
ef agricultural universities was 
mooted in the late fifties, more 
than one Indo-Anwrican teams 
went into the question and work¬ 
ed out the pattern on the basis 
of which the Indian agricultural 
universities were established. 
This integrated approach was 
adopted os the sheet anchor cf 
ihiS new vcnlure and the results in 

the Punjab have been spectacular¬ 
ly successful. Its Chief Minister at 
that time Wits Partup Singh Kairon. 
He himself was a product of this 
system, having been educated at 
the University of Michigan (USA). 
When the Agricultural University, 
Ludhiana, came to be ostablUhed 
he transferred all Research Sta¬ 
tions to the said University. At 
the same time he demarcated the 
functions b.ftwccn the University 
and the State Depattment of 
. Agcicuhure very clearly. Since 
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dientiie ag^bulttzral universitiet 
wHich came toi be established in 
other parts of the countiy have 
also sought to organise themselves 
on the principle. While ^me 
States have accepted the principle 
readily, others have been slow 
and halting about it. Tn no State 
however was this principle disput* 
ed. There was argument only 
about how quick or how slow the 
State was in transferring reseamh 
and extension responsibility to 
the universities. 

The Interim Report of the 
National Commission on Agricuh 
tare has recommended a complete¬ 
ly different pattern. The Asso¬ 
ciation of the Agricultural Uni- 
versities felt greatly exercised over 
this attempt to negate a great part 
of what had been done in the de¬ 
cade of sixties. On this subject 
ft passed a clear and unambiguously 
worded resolution, the text of 
which can be seen here : j. 


BIRU INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, NESRA 
IS NOW AUTONOMOUS! 


On the lOth of March, 1972 Sbri 
B K. Barooah, Governor of Bihar, 
and the Chancellor ofl Ranchi 
University, issued an Ordinance 
and amended the Ranchi Univers¬ 
ity Act so as to confer autonomous 
status on the BIrla Institute of 

Technology, Mesra (Ranchi). Ac¬ 
cording to the Ordinance, the said 
coll^ has ceased to be an affiliat¬ 
ed college of the Ranchi University 
and the decisions of the Senate, 
the Syndicate, the Academic Coun¬ 
cil, the Finance Committee, or 
any other authority of the Univers¬ 
ity, will not be applicable to the 
said college any longer. Nor will 
the provisions of the statutes, ord¬ 
inances and rules and regulations 
made by the University be applic¬ 
able to the Birla Institute. How¬ 


ever, the insignia of Ranchi Uni 
veisity as well as of the Birla In¬ 
stitute of Technol ogy will jointly 
appear on the degrees, diploma, 
certificates, and other 
distinctions cohfnied. • . 

* m 

According to another clause of 
the Ordinance, the powers to make 
rules to carry out the administni* 
tion and regulate the activity of 
the Institute have been vested in 
the Chancellor of the Rai^ 
Univenity. 

» * 

It it hoped that within the next 
few weeks a Bill incorporating the 
provisions of this Ordinanoe will 
be presenied to the Bfiiar Assembly 
and passed. 


**Thc general consensus was that, if accepted in the present form the report would be a virtual negation of some of the 
essential tenets on which the concept of Agricultural University was developed and fostered in this country durii^ past one 
decade. On a number of points, the report is not in conformity with some of the basic racominendalioiis made by earlier 
commissions and committees on the subject such as IndcvAmerican Teams and National Education Commissions etc., and the 
policy resututions of the Government of India and the Stale Govemaseots based on these recommendaums. 

** White some of the points raised during the course of discussions could be aoremmodated by appropriate rewording of 
some of the par^rqirhs, a number of others will have to be subUtniilly changed. The house, thraefore, was of the opinioo 
that a number of the recommendations made in the iwx)it need reconsideration, clarification and modification. 

'*The house felt that, as far as education and research functions were concerned, there bad been hardly any ambiguity 
or confusion between the functions of the State Governments and the Agricultural Univetsiticsewept that in a fcw States 
there had been slow pn^rcss in trensferring the state-wide research functions to the Agricultural Universities* In the case 
of extemion functkms, however, there had been a certain degree of overlapping between the programmes undertaken by the 
Agricultural Univmitiea and the Government Departments in certain states. This alone needed to be clarified. But with 
the introduction of different categories of research **fundanienta!s*’, ''applied'* and‘'adaptive^ etc., in the Cnmmiasiol^s 

report and in view of the recommendation to entrust the responsibility of adaptive research to the State Department, the 

problems of overlapping and dupIicatiOD would create diSteultics. hitherto unknown, in the area of research also. Bi addition 
this would lead to unwarranted practical atid financial bunteas... 

“Further, the fiKling was that the recommaidations of the Commission were likely to reopen some of the already settled 
issues and pul into jeopardy the entire concept cn which the Agricultiual Univenhies had been cstablidied and put the 
clodc bach. It might be indicated that this concept institutionalised in the fonn of Agricultural Universities had been found 
to be moat suited to Indian Agricultural conditions and has had the measure of succe ss in a short period of one decade of fee 
magnitude that had no paiullel in the hiatoiy of the world. To disturb this set up at thb stage, when most of the new 
AgricuUural UDiversities were still ia the formative $ti^ would de^itely impede file pretiM of devebvment, besides 
•hewing the future development of the older agricultural univcrskies,*''_ 
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British Team visits 
Punjab University 

A team of Inter Umvenhy 
Council of United Kingdom, con¬ 
sisting of Sir Norman AtcxandcTp 
^ucational Adviser to the Over¬ 
seas Development Administration 
oftheU.K. Government and Mr. 
C.R.O. Jones, Head of the Unsveiv 
ity and Technical Edwation 
D^artment of U.K. visited the 
PWijab University, alongwith Mr. 
S.E. Hodgson, Representative of 
the British Council in India, on 
January 6 and 7. 

The visit was sponsored by the 
Univeisity Grants Commission 
under a scheme of the lUC for 
lndo<UK colla^ration in higher 
education. 

The team met various Heads of 
University departments, and dis¬ 
cussed the possilMlity of collabora¬ 
tion in pro^mmes relating to 
higher education. 

Sir Norman Alexender stressed 
the need for increasing exchange 
programmes of young sc i ent isirx 
technicians, educationists and scho¬ 
lia between the two countries. 
Mr. Jones said that the link bet> 
ween the U.G.G. and the British 
Univefsities should cover a wider 
range of subjects, while Mr. 
Hodgson observed that the Council 


desiied to do more dtfOugih die 
Univeraity OraiUs ComadnioD, In 
hdpiiig education improvement in 
InduL 

Snodoar on ReH0o«s Stadka 

Inaugurating a seminar on Ro- 
ligkms Studies organised by the 
ij^artment of Ouni Nansk Sikh 
Studies on 8th and 9th January, 
1972, Mr. ^raj Bhan, Vice- 
'Chancellor, urged univeisities to 
engage the^lvcs in an unNased 
study of various religions. \^at 
harmed the national interest was 
bigorry, dogmatism and nanow- 
ness and not the study of the 
genuine and nobler aspects of 
relipon. It was these postulates 
which our- academicians should 
highlight and im«i»et. ^ thoy^t 
that a study of tN mataphysical 
aspects of Religioa, as also great 
philosophical systems which had 
deepen^ the religlout thot^t, 
.would be very desirable at various 
univenities. At present, these 
were being studied as. aspects of 
other disciplines. There was need 
that all aspects be studied 
not in isolation but as part of a 
vast whofe. 

Those who participated in the 
seminar included Dr. G.L. Baksht. 
Dr. Bhai Jodh Singh. Professor 
Abdul Majid Khan, Professor 
A.C, Banerjee and Dr. V. C, 
Pandey. 


» 



At Punjab University feb. S: Chencetlor <». 5. Peihek ie seen conferring 
LLJ>. (Honoris Csuse) on Governor B. N. ChekrsvsriL 


ANNUAL CONVOCATION 

1>. P. B. O^iendrggBdkar. 
former Chief Justice of India, and 
Chairinan, Law Commissioii. 
while addressing the XXIV Annual 
Convocation of the Universtty on 
February 5. called upon young 

men and women to realise that the 
tide of notionatism was at hs 
height, and that the emhusiam, 
self-confidence and th^ spirit of 
sacrifice which had won the recent 
war with Pakistan must be bamea* 
sed to bring about an egalitarum 
society in the country. 

He urged univeisities to be 
seriously involved in the socio¬ 
economic objectives of the nation, 
Theunivenrty community should 
take a leading role in creating an 
atmosphere for a new social order 
by incessant propaganda and 
persuasion so that society as a 
whole accepted the nau'onal 
approach. 

Dr. G.S. Pathak, Vice-President 
of India, also the Chancellor of 
the University, presided. He con¬ 
ferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws (Honoris Causal on Mr. 
B.N. Chakravarty, Governor of 
Haryana, ^'in recognition of his 
valuable services in the field of 
administration and international 
relations." 

The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Suraj Bhan, conferred degrees on 
other candidates, a number of post, 
graduate and honour school deg¬ 
rees in all being 480. 
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The President 
^its Pantnagar 

The President was ha|>py to 
note during his visit here that he 
vm the first Chanoenor of the 
Uni-versity. ^Tandit P^t*6 dreain 
has come true." He congratulated 
them for their dedicated service hi 
making it a “magnificient institu^ 
tion.” 

He said that the university had 
not only introdiiced relevant edu¬ 
cational teforms hut had also 
made subsantial contribution in 
the area of agricultural research 
through its role as an important 
partner in the All India Crop 
Improvement Programmes of the 
I. C. A. R. 

•UAMPUS 

NEWS 

The President referred to his 
book, “Jobs for Our Millions.” 
The tragedy of rural unemploy¬ 
ment was too great to be ignored 
and the tendency to flee to the 
urban areas must be arrested- 

The President wanted that sui¬ 
table areas of one to two thousand 
acres of land be selected in states 
which were cultivable. These 
lands should be distributed to the 
unemployed. He felt that until the 
time the first crop was raised, the 
Govt, should take the responsibil¬ 
ity of paying them wages, including 
housing, schools and hospitals. 

Change of Name 

Pudding by any other name 
will still be pudding. So, when 
the U. P. Agricuttuial Univenity 

sEnr^ 


of pantnagBr decided to alter ha 
name to the more hkalistic Oovird 
Ballabb Font Udrvenity of Agrio* 
uhure and Technology, ha essential 
impor^anc as a forword-looking 
institute of agricultural researh 
remained as high as before. 

The V. CS Report 

The Vice-ChanoePor, Dr. D. P. 
Singh, during the pressentation of 
the University Programmes Rqxnt 
for 1971-72, generally reviewed 
the activhes of hig university dur¬ 
ing the year. As before, he 

recalled : 'The unhrersitv comin- 
ued to play a leading role in bring¬ 
ing about the transformation of 
agriculture.** Part of this transform¬ 
ation was visible from the all¬ 
round suoceess of researdi, resident 
mstruction. extension, extension 
education and dev elop ment of the 
Untversity farm as pert of the int¬ 
egrated agricohural devek^mient 
of the Tarai area. Unfortunately, 
only a small fraction of the poten¬ 
tial of this enormous state of 
Uttar Pradesh was tapped; wheat 
and Paddy, for instance, were 
about half of that produced in 
Panjab and Haryana. So was the' 
rate of growth of agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity since the days of the 
Green Revolution. 

Dedshm of the U.P. Govemneot 
Dr, Singh reported the happy 
decision of the U. P. Slate Govt, 
that six campuses would be estab¬ 
lished as part of three agriculturaJ 
universities, inculding his own, to 
meet the diversity of its agricultur¬ 
al needs. According to this prop¬ 
osal. separate area in each can^ 
will be assigned for research and" 
extension education programmes 
as a first step towards eliminating 
the problems arising from the sin¬ 


gle camp», Aho. two Boanb of 
Management for the U. P. Ihstit- 
uCe of Agricultural Sciences, Kan¬ 
pur, and the college of Veterinary 
Sciences and Animal Husbandry, 
Mathura, have been set up. 

A IRQ Campus, too 

The idea of estabtlishing a 
campus in the hill areas is obvious¬ 
ly uppermost in the minds of the 
planners. It is likely to cut down 
the time requirdl for achieving 
itsuhs of Tcseaidi to about half-in 
the case of wheat, by having even 
a second crop in the same year. 
The proposed hill campus will 
concentrate on hill agriculture, 
including winter wheat, sugarbeet 
and vegetable seeds, medicinal 
faerbs^'forestry, fruits and livestock 
dcve^menl, 

UnNenhy Expeifmcut Stathm 

Purposeful and production- 
oriented research made possible by 
inter-disciplinary and international 
research cooperation resulted in 
better teaching and extension. A 
total of 5fi5 experiments were con¬ 
ducted during 1971—there were 
S71 in 1970 and 492 in 1969. 
These research programmes cover¬ 
ed all important crops of the area 
like wheat, rice, maize, triticale, 
sugarcane, etc., and the engineer¬ 
ing and technology fields relating 
to water resource engineering, 
water use and management, etc. 

DhersificathiB of Research 

Assuming that the wheat pro¬ 
duction might be higher than hs 
demand, the research programme 
of the university was substantially 
expanded to such crops as Sun¬ 
flower and Jute. 
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^ W«Id-CemplM|i Biflk 

T3ie univQshy with its extcn* 
. sive land, water and other facilities 
is in the happy position of estab¬ 
lishing this Bank. 

4 

During the last year 3,400 
lines of soybean were obtained by 
the USAID and the Unn^eisity of 
Illinois. S^'eral hundred other 
new cultures and varieties of 
wheat were obtained from 
CIMMYT, IRRl, and research 
institulions in Canada. Australia, 
Poland. Hungary, Middlc^East and 
USA. 

This diversificatioa is likely to 
leduce the appearance of diseases 
and pests. 

Food Sefenee aiid Technotoity 

This centre will tackle the uti¬ 
lization problem of new crops 
like soybean, and find uses for 
surplus in existing aop like maize 
and whest. Set up with the help 
of a grant of Rs. 40 lakhs from 
the USAlD and the Department 
of Food, it is likely to become one 
of the best centres in the country. 

h^forMiUion 

When Dr. Singh said : "The 
txreen Revolution shou d pave the 
way for the the White Revolution,” 
he meant milk products. The 
Tarai and hill areas seem to offer 
awfully good prospects for a milk* 
for-millions, project. The emergence 
of soybean as a source of very 
cheap milk, almost one fourth in 
price compared to milk, would 
also supplement this programme. 
A research project on breeds like 
Jlersey, Ho^stines Fresians, Red 
bane and Brown Swiss is being 
tacicled for immediate implemen¬ 
tation. □' 
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first Row (Loft to Rlghi} 
Dr. Harcharan Sinah 
Mr. A. S. Udean 
Or. O. S. Bindra 

Second Row 
Mr. G, S. Mavl 
Mr. P. B. Batak 


Udaipur 

THE AGRICULTURAL UNI¬ 
VERSITY MOVSS TO THE 
FI».DS 

The latest trend in agricultural 
education is the movement of its 
instruction away from the four 
walls of the university into the 
wide open countryside. The Ex¬ 
tension Directorate of the Univers¬ 
ity of Udaipur is trying this bold 
new expcTimem. and its agricul- 
rural scientists have been busy , 
helping the farmer practically in 
his fields. 

A National Exhibition was or¬ 
ganised on 16ih Mmrh to initiaie 
the farmer into the mainstream 
of agricultural education. Some 
600 farmers were taught the new 
line of action for grow ing w heat 
in the villages of Nandshema, Se- 
mtal and Burgaon, situated in 
the inaccesible mountain ranges of 
Aravali. 

Students and the suff of the 
Planning Forum of the University 
apprised about 500 farmers of 
their various projects in order to 
stimulate their intetest m the new 
ways of agriculture. A contest 
attracted 150 exhibits submitted 
by 55 farmets, and the winners ' 
were presented with Agricultural ; 
implements on behalf of the Plan-'^ 
ning FonmL . . C 


FIVE PAU 
SCIENTISTS 
SHARE R-OAY a^ 
INVENTION 
AWARDS I 

RANDHAWA 
INAUGURATES 
NEW BUILDINGS 

In his inaugural address, while 
he performed the opening cerem- 
orcy of the new 2V1akh building 
to house the College of Basic 
Sciences A Humanities, the Vice- 
Chancellor. Dr M. S Randhawa, 
observed : "D^c basic sciences 
have played a vita! role in agricul- 
lurc, as they preside ihc founda- 
tum for farm knowledge.*' He 
considered the university respons¬ 
ible for iraning its students in 
such a way as to make them com¬ 
petent to carry out all practical 
farm operations. The building, 
covering some 62,014 sq.ft, ofba.se 
area, will hou.se the college of Basic 
Sciences and Humanities establish¬ 
ed in !965» 

Dean A. S Kalhan condsider- 
ed the day as historic in the 
life of the Univcrsiiy. Recalling 
the words of the I.C.A.R. experts 
team, he said : “The P. A. U. 
is the only farm univershy in 
the country which has best realised 
the' importance of teaching and 
basic sciences for promoting agri¬ 
culture.” 

' ' • f 

^ . 
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Dr O. S. Bindra, Professor 
and Head, Department of Zoology- 
Entomology, Dr Harcharan Singh, 
Associate Professor of Entomology, 
Mr G. S. Mavi and Mr Amar 
Singh Udcan have been awarded 
Ccrtifcalcs of Merit for invent¬ 
ing a grain treating machine. 

The machine costs Rs. 200. 

The recommended insecticide 
for the treatment is MaJathion 
which is effective against ail 
storage pests including khapra 
and is safe to handle. Its 
residues also decrease in due course 
to make foodgrains fit for 
human consumption and get furth¬ 
er reduced in the process of 
chapati making and do not acciun- 
ulaic in the body. 

Mr P. B. Basak. Assistant 
Professor of Civil Bngineering. got 
the National Prize of the Inven¬ 
tion Promotion Board for develop¬ 
ing an instrument to measure 
ladial permeabUity of soils. 

He developed this apparatus 
in ccilaboraticn with Dr M. 
Ananda Krishnau as part of his 
Masiers work at 1.1- T. Kanpur, 
in 1960. This is the only, appar¬ 
atus for measuring the radial per¬ 
meability. It will help the predic¬ 
tion of yield of water from 
wells. 
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Bhavon of Madras, Dr. Herbert 
Herring, delnered diree lectures 
on ''Meaning of History, the place 
of txistialism in medern European 
Philosophry,** from 15th to I7lh 
February, as part of the Extension 


Dr, fferberi HerHng (Spei^btg)m 
Others in Picture: Dr, D. Jjganatha 
Reddy, K C, and Dr, (Mrs,) S, 
Chamtdeesmem, Prof, ofPhiiosojdty 


SYU: “Heanining of History’’ 

-A SEMINAR 

The Dtitaorof Max MuUer emphasised tbemnlriple ways of 


approach to a subject by a gron n« 
tq>, because it a deep impress 
on the youth. Dr. Reddy also 
briefly indicated how Indians anc¬ 
ient philosophers had contributed 
to the culture and values of this 


Review Committee 
Arrives 


A Review Committee, headed 
by Professor B. R. Sesbachaj; 
President of the Indian National 
Science Academy at New Delhi, 
visited the University on 11th and 
I2ih Feburary. The Committee 
met various Heads of Depart¬ 
ment The experts of the Conunitte 
were quhe helpful both lo the fao 
ulty and students in discussing 
problems of mutual interest. 




X,ecture Scries on Philosophy. 

The first lecture under this 
series was inattgurated by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dt, D. Jaganatha 
Reddy on 15th February. He 
said that the aspects elected by 
Dr. Herring would make the mea¬ 
ning of History relevant to students 
of philosophy in hs great import¬ 
ance, and that he would deal with 
trends in philosophical thought 
from ancient, medieval and renais¬ 
sance to modern times. He was 
cf opinion that university students 
should be constantly exposed to 
thinkers, workers and teachers 
^specialists in their different fileds 
and hailing from different univer- 
rities in the country or from abroad 
—to have an idea of comparative 
concepts of thinking to inspire 
original thinking among them. He 


country, refming also to the phil¬ 
osophy of Plato, Karl Marx and 
Kant. He felt that the present 
era was marked by progiessivism 
and revolution which both would 
be likely to change the existing 
order of things for better or for 
worse. 

Dr. Herring dealt with recent 
philosophical trends in the West 
and how these were being influen¬ 
ced by modern technology. He 
particularly emphasised the close 
relationship which existed between 
changes of the organic deveopment 
of the human being and the con¬ 
ceptions about man, his mind and 
his soul. 

In the lecture, he deah with 
the relevance and validity of exis¬ 
tentialism, too. 


On the owning of the Ilth Febr- 
; uary, a banquet was arranged for 
; the review Committee at the nesi- 
i dcce of the Vice-Chancellor. This 
was the first review committee ap- 
j pionted for the universi y college 
\ consisting of Professor B. R. 
I Seshachar, Dr. (Miss) P. S. Chari, 

: Professor V. S. Huzur Bazaar, 
Professor N. Subba Reddy, 

’ Prosessor M. L. Dantwala, 

; Dr. S. V. Kale, Dr. N. R. 

; Ranganatbam, Professor M. M. 

; Gandhi, Dr M.S. Rathor, Pro- 
j fessor K. S. Desai, pr A. K. Maj- 
i umdar. Professor B. M. Johri, 
! Professor B. S. Ramakrishna, Pro¬ 
fessor M. G. Moracs, Dr. K. N. 
Sukla, Professor K. Bhattacharya 
and Shri M. K. Ramakrisbnan, 
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BERHAHPUH- 
The Fourth of March 

Fourth of March was a proud 
day in the life ofBerhampurians— 
and the academic Community. 

The President, Dr. V. V. Giri, 
inaugurated new buddings of the 
Berhampur University and address¬ 
ed the fifteenth convocation in a 
most orderly atmosphere—a 
result, due in large measure, 
to a sense of discipline exhibited 
by students. 

The President was caught in a 
moment of fleeting nostalgia. He 
recalled his boyhood days, when 
he was taught by his teacher, Pr. 
Rama Lingam, at the very same 
university. Observed he: *‘Our 
aims and objectives of those days 
were different from those of 
the present day.” He surveyed the 
pre-Partition scene of intense 
nationalism sweeping the country 
and said that the vital gap 
between a handful of the privil- 
edged upper classes and poverty 
stricken masses had to be rapidly 
removed—a task which necessitat¬ 
ed introduction of fundamental 
reform in the Indian society. 

Also present on the occasion 
w'ere Chancellor Sardar Joginder 
Singh and VicoChancellor R. P. 
Padhi. 

The day marked the coming 
ofagieofthe university when its 
dream was realised of the inaugu¬ 
ration of its own campus to house 
the university, constructed by :he 
State P. W. 0. at a cost of 9 
million rup^^representing sav¬ 
ings from the Block grants;, from 
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flie: U.G.C. and a capital grant 
of one million rupees firom the 
State Govemment. 

The university directly manages 
seven post-graduate departments, 
to which ^on wit! be added an¬ 
other five of chemistry, math¬ 
ematics, economics, English and 
commerce. The university started 
with eleven affiliated colleges, a 
number which has now grown to 
seventeen, with some 8300 students 
on rolls, excluding of course one 
more college which earned its 
affiliation more recently. 

RcEcarch and other acthitlea 

The entire teaching staff of all 
existing post-graduate departments 
has been appointed. 

There are sixteen researdi 
scholars engaged ir a variety of 
investigations under the guidance 
of this senior staff. 

Teachers—some with Natioiial 
Distiiiction 

Some of the teachers of the 
university have gained national 
distinction in their research—Dr. 
H. Pattnaik, the Professor of 
Botany, has been sc!ected by the 
Indo-Czech Exchange Programme; 
Df. S, N. Behra, a reader in 
Physics, has been invited to parti¬ 
cipate in a seminar at the Winter 
College, Trieste, ltal>s Dr. B. K. 
Pattnaik, a Zoology lecturer, took 
part in an International Confer¬ 
ence on human Ageing at Switzer¬ 
land; and Dr. L. Satpathy, a 
lecturer in Physks, has been in¬ 
vited to speek at the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics at Juleich in West 
German. 

Some Refomis 

The university is also introduc¬ 
ing eumhuttiem reform as recom^ 


mended by the Eduation Commis- 
sion (1964-66). It has decided to 
introduce in die words of A^ko- 
Chancellor Padhi, system of 
internal assessmem to supplement 
evaluation through general public 
examinations.'* Forty percent of 
marks will be determined on the 
basis of internal assessment spread 
over continuously throughout the 
course of academic studies and 
only 60 percent will be detennined 
on the basts of performance in 
public examinations. 

A student CooDcif} too 

The university has also imple¬ 
mented another equally important 
recommendation, which emmated 
from the G: jendragadkar Com- 
mhtoc on "Governance of Uni¬ 
versities'* by establishing the 
students council that will make 
recommendations to the university 
in all matteis pertaining to, of 
affecting, students' acidemic worl^ 
discipline, welfare and suports. 
They want to develop the council 
into a forum for communication 
between the university and its 
students. 

Sports 

The university successfully 
conducted, during 1971, the Inter* 
Uni^^ity Basketball Tournament • 
EiSt Zone; though the university: 
was the East Zone Champion' 
during the previous year, it has 
been able to be runners up only 
in the finals. 

Natioiial Service Sdieaie 

The univertity has also intro¬ 
duced the N.C.C. scheme among 
2000 students in ten affiliated 
colleges. 
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Guru Nanak 
University 

The Vice^hancellor, S. Bishan 
Sin^ Samundri, today congiatu- 
lated Gbni Tail Singh, Chief 
Minist^, Punjab and his collea¬ 
gues S.Umrao Singh, Education 
Minister, Mr. Hans R j Shnrma, 
Finance Minister, for assuming 
their respective offices. 

The Vice-Chance’lor was 
speaking in the meeting of the 
University Senate here. He 
reviewed the functionine of the 
University and its achievements 
during the past one year. 

S. Harhans Singh, Chief T«s- 
tice of Phnj ib and Hiryina High 
Court proposed a vote of thinks 
to the Vice-Chincellor for doing a 
commendable fob. He w'-s snport- 
ed by Princionl B. S. Pihl, Sh. 
G. R. Sethi. S. Umrao Singh and 
Dr. Ram Singh. 

Compuhory NCC Training 

On the proposil of Principal 
B. S. Bahl and Mr. G. R- Sethi 
to impart commi^sorv H. C. C. 
training to the sridents of Arts 
Classes, the Vice-ChanceMor siid 
that he wOuM discuss the proposal 
with the Pridcipals. He sympath¬ 
ised with Private Colleges 
for sedcing mCTe.TSed grants-in- 
aid on the pattern of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity and mide an appeal to 
the State Government to consider 
their claims. The Vice-Chancellor 
said that there was a difficuhy in 
finding out talented persons 
for new Departments. A Study 
Centre would be opened atJulIun- 
dur during the next financial 
year, be said. He agreed with the 
opinioh expressed in the Hou« 
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that new orientation miflbt bo 
given to the Science Departments 
and emphasis should be laid on 
technology. 

The change-over to Punjabi 
language in scienoe subjects was 
desireable and had already been 
allowed but keeping in view the 
operation of Science Scholars 
under vast horizons, English med¬ 
ium could not be neg'ected. 

lirfiCTiiatioB CCBAe 

He announced that an Infor¬ 
mation Centre for admissions in 
foreign countries would be opened 
and arrangements would be made 
to import coaching for the exami¬ 
nations of the Union Services. 

A Balanced Budget 

The Senate of the Guru 

Nanak University approved the 
budget of the University for - 
the year 1972-73. The meeting of I 

the Senate was presided over by 
S. Bishan Singh Sttmundri, the 
Vice-Chancellor, who presented 
the balance budget wHb an income 
of Rupees l,27,l3.St7 and an ex¬ 
penditure of the equal amount for 
the year 1972-73. Under the esti¬ 
mates for the year 1972-73, a pro¬ 
vision of Rs. crores has been 
made for the Capita Works. 

New Deoarliueort 

Provision has been made 
for the opening of new post- 
gradu:de teaching depanments of 
Biology, Phv-sics. Pupjab School 
of Eenromiev. English; Hindi: 
Punjabi; Linguistics; Mathematics; 
purjabi Language, Literature and 
Culture; and Political Science, 
provision has also been mide for 
starting the Detrartments of Corres¬ 
pondence courses; the Department 
of Laws (Evening Clasess); the 
Diploma in Library Science; Guru 
Ram Dass School of Plannmg; 
and Guru Nanak Art OaUary. 


Sardar Patel 
University 

The-all India Coafennee aa 
*‘Modcra British And American 
Notct-lBdO-TO** 

The university oigantsed a 
rather important conference in 
association with USEFI. Some 40 
scholars from several universities 
presented research papers on 
va/ious aspects of the contempo¬ 
rary not'd as part of an overall 
seminar : **Modem British and 
American Novel.” The period 
under review was 194(V70. 

ProfissoT R. Mehta, the Vice- 
Chancellor. inaugurated the con¬ 
ference. He explained the signific¬ 
ance of such an event, timed with 
the silver hih*ec celebrations of the 
Universilv Town, and dealt with 
importance, in the context of 
moi’crn literature, of the novel 
urging the varions participanis to 
augment the academic climate of 
; the university. 

Professor R.A, Daw of the 
Eng’ifh Department of the univers¬ 
ity >nd Director of the Confer¬ 
ence) pointed out that no work of 
art was ever made in a vacuum: it 
aIwa)S grew from the soil which 
it must inevitably reflect. He said : 
“Fiction views life more realisti¬ 
cally, vividly, and closely than 
most other art-forms. After all, we 
are in an age which has made us 
what we arc: and H is hardly 
given to man to escape his times.** 
The significance of contemporary 
literature was much greater than 
the novel of the past, irrespective of 
how great might have been the 
achievements of the novelists of 
the past. We must reckon with the 
novel of our day. 






ValMictfflry FoDctioD 

Dr. Sundiam of Rigastlian 
University and Dr. Raj Kohli of 
Delhi University, joined by Dr. 
Naresh Chandra of Lucknow, 
coQunmded the success of the 
seminar, *Vhose intellectual and 
critical level is indeed high." 

Protaor Dave thanked the parti¬ 
cipants for having taken time off 
to come to the university and said: 
“This will inspite us all in 
our academic pursuit."* 

Dr. P. D. Syal, Programme 
Officer of U.S.E.F.1. was the chief 
of the (administrative) unit of the 
Conference. 

Other events 

Professor Maniibhai Shah. 
Head of the Department, present¬ 
ed the Annual Report. 


GUJARAT-nAn Indo-GDR Research Project 


I The Chancellor-Govemor, Mr 
Shriman Narayan inaugurated an 
Indo-GDR joint research project, 
officially describ<Ni as, “Measure¬ 
ment of Ionospheric Absorption 
of Radio Waves at different fre¬ 
quencies.*' Present on the occasion 
also was the GDR Consul-General, 
Dr. Herbert Fischer. 

The proceedings were chaiied 
by Prof. (Jmashanker Joshi, the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

To facilitate the progress of 
this cooperative research project, 
the German Democratic Republic 
has gifted highly sophisticated 
automatic electrons equipment to 
the University. 

Theprojea, unique in many 
ways for Asia, will be jointly 
directed by Dr. K. M. Kotadia 
(Physics Department) and some 
German Scientists. 


SOME IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

n Punjab Urvdar tha Bfitlsh Administration 
The British Administration 
by Off. Y. B. MAYHUR 

□ Imparial Guptas 

(A detailed History of Gupta Period) 

6y SHRf 0. P. SINGH BHATIA 

o History of India (1707 1857) 

by SHRI 0. P. SINGH BHATtA 

□ History of India (1857-1918) 

by SHRI 0. P. SINGH BHATIA 

n Europe Since 1789 

by OR. R. R. SSm A INOERJBST CHAWLA 

□ A Map Study of European History 
D A Map Study of British History 

□ A May Study of Indian History 

by R. C. RAiVAT 

D Economic Organisation 

by P. S. OH AM 

n Some Aspects of Modem Fiction 

by OR. RAJ KUMAR 

□ Also available, Delhi University Question 
Papers and Syllabus 


Linguistics Fh»n Jme 1972 

The univeisity has decided to 
introduce a two-year post gradu¬ 
ate diploma course in Linguistics. 

Refrigeration and Air-Conditim 
Courses 

These two courses also will 
start from June 3972 in the 
Facuhy of Engineering. 

Exciting Programmes I^snned For 
Summer Vacations 

It is proposed to organise, 
during the forthcoming summer 
vacations, three mountaineering 
camps for students, a dramatic 
iTdining camp for teachers, and 
six camps of National Service 
Scheme activities, one being exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the orientation 
of ProfessoTS-in-Charge of N.S.S. 
Units in colleges. 


HERE ARE 
SOME BOOKS 
WHICH 
YOU CANT DO 
WITHOUT! 
JUST ASK 
FOR THEM AT 


(Book-seflers, Publishers & Wholesale Distributors 
of Text Books and N.C.E.R.T. Publications) 

4074-75. Nai Sarah, Oalhi-8. Ph. 2BS987 
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FOCUS 

Books for all 

Rene Maheu (Director General of Unesco) 

For thousands of years the written word and 
for centuries the printed word have played a vital 
roie in the preservation and transmission of know* 
ledge. They have been man's most effective ally in 
fashioning his thought and in his conquest of 
fieedom. Even if certain cultures have been founded 
on communication by word and gesture these 
cultures can no longer hope to survive or indeed 
develop in the modem world without recourse to the 
written word. 

The book is the most dependable and the most 
convenient instrument of communication ever devised 
by man. With the book the human mind for the 
first time was able to conquer time and then space. 
In the past quarter of a century we have witnessed 
the development of the book as one of the means of 
mass communication and we must not fail to recog¬ 
nize the role and place of the book in the service of 
the new spirit of community that the mass media 
have made possible. 

There exists in the world today a tremendous 
need for reading. So great is this naed that for 
large portions of the world's population one can 
speak of a veritable **book famine**. Yet while the 
technical revolution that has taken place in the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of books has made it 
possible to place on the market an ever-increasing 
number of relatively inexpensive, good quality books, 
the developing countries are suffering from a scarcity 
of books that is becoming more acute as educational 
opportunities grow. 

The developing countries at present produce no 
more than one*tirth of the total number of books 
publidied in the world, so they must rely on book 
Imports from abroad to help meet at least part of 
their needs. In the long run their full requirements 
can only be met by setting up iheir own national 
pnMisW^C industries* 
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ft IS equally or more important riiat the book* 
the unparalleled instrument for setting down man's 
wisdom and knowledge—promote individual fulfilment 
and social progress; that it give all persons a chance 
to appreciate the best that the human mind has to 
offer the world over; and that it serve to create a 
better understanding between peoples as a necessary 
step toward a true and lasting peace. 

Even in countries with a thriving publishing 
industry, the book has by no means as yet become 
an integral part of everyone's life. These countries 
have no problem of getting the book to the reader, 
thanks to their extensive distribution systems and 
outlets. More often than not, the real problm for 
many of then now fthough it varies considerably from 
country to country) is how to get the reader to the 
book. This is borne out by the high percentage of 
non*readcfs revealed by recent surveys. 

Has the time not come for a full re-appraisal of 
the problems of publishing so that electronic and 
audio-visual techniques which are exerting a growing 
innucnce on books may be placed at the service of 
the publishing world ? Since the book can no longer 
be isolated 0*001 the other major information media, 
should we not reexamine its role in society? 

These are the kinds of problems the world 
community is invited to ponder during International 
Book Year, so that solutions may be worked out 
with the help, of course, of public authorities but 
also with that of all types of institutions whether 
they be regional, national or international as well as 
private individuals. 

If International Book Year must be, above all, 
a national effort within each country aimed at mobi¬ 
lizing energies and resources and sparking oif conciete 
initiatives, it must also be a vast movement of inter- 
national co-operation. 

In view of the immense needs of the developing 
countries, governments and bodies administering 
bilateral or muhilateral aid programmes should 
available to these countries the necessary technical 
and financial assistaoce to promote national book 
production and distribution. 

During International Book Year, a prepond¬ 
erant role will naturally be played by the organiza¬ 
tions grouping the professional members of the book 
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«orld^«uch «i tlie inithort» pubUdteit, liberarians 
4 uul bookscUen who have been closely associated 
with the Iflundung of International Book Year and 
who have further demonstrated their co-operative 
spirit by adopting a common “Charter of the 
Book". 

But International Book Year is above all the 
concern of the millions of ordinary people for whom 
reading books is part of their daily occupation, or 
a means of personal enli^tenment 

TOPIC 

A Central Ministry for 
Higher Education 

Now that Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman of University 
Grants Commission, has expressed his desire to 
retire earlier than his period, for reasons best known 
either to him or Central Government, some would 
think that the line of great Chairmen of the U.G.C., 
like Dr. C. D. Deshmukh and Dr. O. S. Kothari, 
would come to an end. Indeed they have been rare 
men of integrity, scholarship and administrative 
talent. 

This opportunity should be taken by the Central 
Government to review the whole position, whether 
a smalt organisation like the present U. G. C., 
patterned after the British model, is good enough for 
a vast country like India where there are nearly a 
100 universities (including the deemed universities, 
lITs and Agricultural universities) 3300 colleges and 
more than 30 lakhs of students. For a small country 
like the U. K., the instrument of the U. G. C. has 
been helpful but we have to think whether we should 
not have a Central Ministry for Higher Education in 
which the U. G. C. could be merged to deal with 
the vast problems of the country making Parliament 
directly responsible for problems of manpower and 
Higher Education. 

Secondly, it may be desirable at the same time to 
make higher education coznpletly a central subject by 
necessary amendment to the Constitution, as the 
State Qoveraments are finding it extremely difficult 
today to provide lesouioes for all sectors of education, 
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U. primary, secondary and hig^ education. If 
they are relieved of the financial and administrative 
burden of higher education, they can devote more 
attention and finances to the ever-expanding sectors 
of primary and secondary education which utterly 
lack physical facilities like buildings, libraries, labo¬ 
ratories, efficient teachers, etc. The States would find 
it easier to deal with the problems of social 
cities, i.e. primary and secondary education, and the 
^otie should take the responsibility of national 
requirements of manpower through proper organi¬ 
sation and administration of higher education. It 
wilt also contribute to our sense of national integra¬ 
tion and establish uniform standards in relation to 
qualified manpower. 

There is a parallel for this in the U.S.S.R. with 
its diifcrent Republics comparable with our States, 
In the U.S.S.R., the Ministry of Higher Education 
directs higher education completely in all the 
Republics through bodies responsible for the institu¬ 
tions concerned. They draw up guide-lines for long¬ 
term planning for the development of higher and 
specialised education, and prepare genera! educa¬ 
tional and methodological material for higher and 
specialised education to assist the Republics in 
training highly qualfied spcciahVs versed in latest 
achievments of Science and Technology. 

The machinery for higher education in a vast 
country like India has to be somewhat on the pattern 
of the U.S.S.R. Otherwise, the present disparaiies in 
standards of different States and in the liberal grants 
to the Central universities given by the U.G.C. 
and the humbler grants given to the State universities 
both by the U.G.C. and the State Governments, will 
continue. If, in a State committed to socialism, we 
want to remove fiisparaties of the type that are occur- 
ing today in the field of higher education, the whole 
subject of higher education has to be centralised. 

The proposed Central Ministry should be charged 
widi administration and organisation of higher Educa* 
tion and Research in all fields, including Agriculture, 
Medicine, Engineering and Technology and Science 
and all research insticuions for the purpose. 

This is the right time for considering this proposal. 

—K. L. Joshi 

K. C., Indore 
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Use of Mechanical Aids 
In Examinations 
of Gujarat University 

Shrl J. M. Mehta, Controller of Examinations 

and 

Shrt R. P. Soni, Superintendent IBM Section 

Introductory Remarks 

Some of the problems arising in connection 
with University Examinations and their result can be 
effectively tackled by using mechanical aids. Indeed, 
the use of inechanical aids will not only minimise 
human errors but will also ensure (i> speed, 
Cu) accuracy, (iii) neatness, and (iv) secrecy. 

The Gujarat University has since 1962 been 
employing suitable mechanical aids in its examination 
work. The number of candidates appearing at its 
various exanunatioss was above 70003 (exclusive of 
Matriculatioa or S.SX. Examinations), and it was 
becoming increasingly difhcuU year after year to 
tabulate results manually without errors. The time- 
pressure, top, had its effect on checking routines for 
detecting errors. 

The use of unit-record machines was the only 
solution that could cope with the demand for ever^ 
increasing numbers and the introduction of the 
system of internal evaluation, and the time available 
for preparing results. The University consulted the 
system advisers of the l.C.T. Ltd., and initially 
hired unit record equipment, viz. Punching and 
Verifying Machines, Sorters, a Reproducer and 
a Tabulator (Accounting Madune) suitable for 
particular jobs in 1962. 

In the initial stages, mechanical aids were 
employed for : (1) Pre-examination jobs, tike 
(a) Preparation of subjectwise and centrewise numeri¬ 
cal statements; and (b) Preparation of roll uumber 
of candidate^ (2) Post-examiuation jobs, lifce tabu¬ 
lation of marks and preparation of result ahpels; 
(3) Post-result jobs like mark-shMs and coUegewise 
copies of the result each examination; and (4) 
.Various numerical statements regarding percentage of 
rmlts, wbjectwisei and'centrewise etc. 
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For this purpose, it waa found necessary lo 
create a separate **data processing*' cell in foo 
Univecuty office, headed by a Superimcndent tinder 
the Examination Department. The University 
staff was also given elementary training in the use of 
these machines. 

At present, the Gujarat Univertity has nearly 
85000 students tor its March/April examinations; 
for October examinations, the number is comparap 
tively smaller. These examinations are held at nearly 
SO centres and all examinatioos processing work it 
now done on I.B.M. Machines. 

The System hi Brief 

The system can be divided into 3 phases 
depending upon the characteristics of data, lime 
pressure and secrecy : (I) pre-examination jobs like 
candidates* lists, admission cards, subjectwise and 
centrewise statmeots for centres and examiners, 
statements for press, and printing of question papers; 
(2) posi-examinaiion jobs like tubulation, collation 
and compilation of results; (3) post-result jobs like 
(i) Preparation of results for publication, determina¬ 
tion of prizes medals, etc. (ii) preparation of mark 
statements and passing certificates, (iii) collegewise 
copies ofresults for each examination, iv)) statistical 
information of various types; and (v) analysis. 

As a first step, it was necessary to redesgin the 
admission, form, which was so designed ihat all the 
necessary particulars regarding the candidate and his 
college, his subjects etc. could be read at a glance. 

A system of ‘Numerical Code’ for each datum was 
evolved keeping in view the 80 column punch card, 
(The numerical code for each datum has to be filled 
in by the college in the form itself). |n order to guide 
the college office, a booklet giving numerical codes 
for different examinations and subject-combinations 
is prepared and supplied to colleges, to be submitted 
to the Univenity at least 8 to 10 weeks prior to the 
examination. 

When the forms are received, these are carefully 
scrutinised both with respect to examinatioft 
particulars and numerical codes; and the mistaka 
detected are corrected. The forms are then sent to 
the date-processing section. 

ProrExarnfatathMi Work 

' " In the processing section, the pre-examination 
-w^ Vagins- Cards are punched on the basis of 
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theielii ^Eod v«HfIe4 <m vemi-etectdcfU 
macbloes. This creates the dedc of CARD-I for 
each eaaminaton. Then follows the card sorting os 
automatic machines according to the atplia of candi- 
dates-Daiues - examinationwise. The second field to 
be sorted is to subject-group* the third mode of 
appearance (whether in whole or in part or ATKT or 
under any other ordinance); and, finally, examination 
centres are sorted out. Cards are then listed on the 
accounting machine and lists checked for errors. 
These cards are given numbers, and the following 
statistical statements and document are produced on 
the accounting machine attached with a reproducing 
punch and summary cards obtained therefrom: (1) 
Centre Tabulation, giving various subject-group 
roH numbers gives a clear picture of the 
number and subjects offered by candidates at different 
centres; (ii) Subject-statements give subjectwise 
roll numbers of candidates at all centres and the 
mode of combination of different subjects, so essential 
for planning timetables and indicating copies required 
of question papers in each subject at various centres; 

(iii) Bxemption-statements showing roll numbers 
claiming exemption-subjectwise-a statement which is 
very important at the last stage when absentees are 
to be thoroughly checked as very often examiners, 
despite being instructed, put ‘absent* against the roll 
number of a candidate who has not appeared on 
account of his claiming exemption in a subject. 

(iv) Candidates' Lists : The deck of Card—1, which 
has seat**numbers assigned on it (punched automati¬ 
cally on reproducing punch), is passed through the 
accounting machine, and stencils are also cut simul¬ 
taneously. Copies as required, can be cyclostyled. 
The time taken for cutting stencils for examining 
10000 candidates is about 3 hours as a normal 
operation. This saves enormous labour, time and 
money otherwise taken by typing or proof-reading 
and printing of rolls, (v) Interna) Evaluation Sheets: 
The Card—l deck is sorted coliegewise, leaving the 
previous sequence unaltered. Information like the 
college name and seat number, name, and subject- 
group of Che candidate is printed, in duplicate, on 
blank internal evaluation sb^ts by passing the deck 
of Card^l through the accounting machine, college- 
wise. Both copies are sent to respective coHeges, 
with instructions for entering internal assessment 
marks in each subject against a condidate. Colleges 
retain one copy for their record, sending the other 
copy to the Univaaity office. These sheets ue 
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passed on to the Data proces^ng Section, where a 
deck, called Card-IV, is created with partial constant 
information from the deck of card—I, the order 
being kept collegewise. The data on these ihtemal 
sheets is transferred to appropriate columns in card- 
IV. These are then listed on the accounting machine 
and checked against original entries for error. Cor- 
metions made, the deck is then filed for the post-exa¬ 
mination phase. 

This completes the Pre-examination work for an 
examination. The data Processing Department has 
then about one and a half weeks lime before mark- 
sheets of University examinations we recevied. During 
this lime, it engages the machines for creating the 
Deck-IH with partial constant information from Card 
I. These are sorted out seat numberwise and filed. 

During the pre-examination phase, the use 
of the card Deck-1 enables the system to be further 
expanded without any difficulty fer issuing 
admission cards or Hall Tickets for examinees. These 
tickets cover the name spelling of the examinee, 
his optional subject, examination centre, subject 
combinalion,code, etc. 

Post-Dxamfauitloii Work 

University Examination Marks : Final mark- 
sheets from the Chairmen. Moderators and Examiners 
come in the prescribed pre-prinicd froms. They are 

instructed to write legibly. These final mark-sheets 
are passed—intact on to the Data Processing Depar¬ 
tment. Exemption lists and absentees shown therein 
arc tborughly checked. Totals, too, are checkeed by 
comptists on comptometers. 

Therefore, marks for each subject are punched 
seat numberwise in appropriate fileds on the card 
deck III. These are also verified before being 
listed on accounting machines and are manually 
compared with original entries made by concerned 
examiners. Process errors are thus almost completely 
eliminated, and the Card Deck*—III is kept ready for 
further processing. 

Analysts of Results : The card Deck-TH, cont¬ 
aining records of University examinations, and Deck 
IV^co^uning records of college examinations, are 
numberwise on the sorter machine. 

to fbis^lite^pss, it is ensured that the partial 
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ooostant informatioii on Deck-lXI and I>edc*XV It 
exactly identical for each candidate by running these 
cards on a reproducing punch, puttiiyt a oompaiing 
check. 

Deck m and IV are merged together, along with 
dteir pit-loaders and process-orwnted control cards, 
are then taken over to the 1620 computer. 

A computer programme covering all rules applicable 
to the decision of results in different situations and 
anticipated mistakes, is converted into the computor 
language • although a time-consuming job, it is well 
compensated by gmns in accutcay and speed. 

Apart from giving the result punched on a 
duplicate Deck-IIT, it also gives simultaneously the 
cards containing seat numbers of appropriate class, 
for press declaration. At the end of the run, it gives 
various statistical schedules punched on cards. With 
a good programme, the time taken by the computer 
for the result of a candidate is less than a second. 

For press declaration, cards are passed to the 
accounting machine, stencils cut and copies got for 
distributioo* 

In the meantime, different card decks are sorted 
out and merged: mark-statements along with passing 
ccnifGcates are printed by running these cards in the 
machine. One more run is necessary to 
print out office registers. This complete deck is 
sorted coUegewise, and, then run again on the 
accounting machine, which prints copies of results 
to be supplied to colleges. Many other schedules are 
•kn printed, if needed. 

Thus, the result proeessing task is accomplished 
within two weeks and more than one examina¬ 
tion can be processed simultaneously. In addition 
these ate also available immediately(i) collegewise 
list of absentees for refund of examination fee; (i|^ 
List of successful candidates in a specified formal to 
prepare degree certificates; (iii) List of successful 
candidates with earned credit marks to be taken into 
consideration while deciding the class at the degree 
examinatioos; (iv) List of candidates whose results 
have been withheld; (v) Various statistical schedules 
according to centres, colleges or sex. 

Save Advantages of hfeehaaisation 

The following are among the more distant ad¬ 
vantages of computerised mechanisation of examina- 
tioa work : (i) Accurate result-processing in a very 


short timei (ii) The oost per candidate Is very low 
compared to manual processing; (iii) The candidates* 
list (Rolls) can be prepared by cutting stencils on the 
machine, thus eliminating enormous labour of proof 
reading and printing in the press and hence economy, 
<iv) Various statistical schedules, and priming of 
mark statements, passing certificates, oflfice registen, 
college copies, etc. can be had immediately with the 
t^laration of the results (v) Mark statements can 
be distributed to candidates within a day or two. 
(vi) Secrecy can be maintained. No individual knows 
about the result before it goes to the press (vii) All 
possible errors are rectified in time, (viii) The time 
spent on determining the result on a computer is less 
than a second per candidate, (ix) It is easy to expand 
or revise the system, if any change is made in rules 
of examinations or the standard of passing, etc. 

Over and above these advantages in the exami¬ 
nation work, functions like stock accounting, press, 
labour accounting, salary bills, financial accounting, 
can also be performed. The annual oost of 
maintaining a Data Processing Department is 
thus compensated ft^r by diverting use of ihe machine 
to other functions 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN LANKASIA* 

L. G. HEWAGE 

'To what extent is new knowledge on education reaching these directly responsible for, and profes- 
tiontdly concerned with, the edacutional services of the regiord 

**Although my main concern in the investigation was related to education at the first and second 
levels, Vniversity education (third level) was not completely excluded from the survey. As such, / also tried to 
find out to what extent new growing knowledge relevant to university education was reaching the university 
periormnel namely teaching st^, administrative stc^, and the student population" ^Author 


Most universities of the tegion have a depart¬ 
ment or school or faculty, or institute of education, 
where education is studied as an academic-cum-prc^ 
fessional subject. University education is included 
in courses offered by these departments. Recent 
research findings and current thinking related to 
problems in university education are studied invari¬ 
ably. Unfortunately, this knew knowledge does not 
reach all the professors, lecturers, administrators, and 
students at universities, unless a special provision 
is made* 

What h new knowledge ? 

There appear to be several favourable factors 
that contribute to the right understanding of any 
educational problem. Now what arc these factors 
that contribute favourably to the right understanding 
of any university education problem ? The answer 
will, perhaps, help us define new knowledge. 

Direct persotml experience of research work 
and by trying to understand and solve university 
problems : According to this factor, an eapertenGcd 
university professor, lecturer, or an administrator— 
even a student leader—may be better qualified to 
solve an university problem better than many others 
who huve not had such prior experience. 

New ideas resulting from active participation in 
the process of group discussions ; Planning and 
implementing a community education project may 
provide opportunities for such discussion at all levels 

as also Seminars and conferences. 

Insight resulting from analytical and reflective 
thinking in order to find a solution to the problem 
one is ooncemed with: not every one appears to 
take the maximum benefit from one’s potentialities in 
intellectual abilities, due mainly to wide-spread 
ignorance of nature, functions and potentialities 
of the human mind. If one can cultivate the habit 

*irc<ios Asia w'th special emphasia on Lanka (Ceylon) 


of understanding one's own mind, one will be able 
to find it a rich source of new ideas. 

A keen interest in understanding and solving 
human problems for the welfare of all: This is a 
basic requirement even for favourable operation of 
other factors. A limited and selfish interest in one’s 
job may not necessarily mean an interest in solving 
problems for the welfare of all. 

The last but the most important is the search 
for new knowledge related to a problem : This new 
knowledge may come from others interested In the 
same problem as a result of any one or more of the 
above factors operating favourably. It may be 
either new ideas, research reports, new insights, or 
any such new knowledge received from others. 

All these factors are inter-related and interact¬ 
ing. However the last appears to be most effective, 
particularly if the other conditions are also operating 
favourably. New knowledge in this study means the 
comulative cognitive result of one or more of the 
above factors, operating singly or collectively, in an 
individua). 

The University curriculum is no longer con¬ 
sidered as an unchanging, pre-determined body of 
knowledge communicated from one generation to the 
to the other intact. It has to be sensitive to these 
changes. That is why we speak of the curriculum 
development committees or curriculum development 
centres. These new organizations and institutions 
study recent trends in relation to the local needs, in 
order to suggest appropriate curriculum changes for 
experimentation, evaluation, and adaptation ^ fast 
changing universities. 

This is an ongoing process which appears to be 
not realized by most university authorities. This 
neglect, in turn, develops a resistence to new know^ 
ledge. The impact of the Taxonomy of Education 
Objectives suggested by Bloom and others and coose- 
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quent developments in the process of cunicuhna 
development^ are hiown to most educatiooists 
today, although they appear to be tgnored ^ most 
iiniversitiy persoanel of Lankasia. 

The problem of teaching techniques, too, is 
investigated as scientific research and new techniques 
of communication are fast developing, while most 
univeTSittes still follow the same old lecture method. 
Modem trend in this field, particularly after tbe 
introduction of Programined Instruction, are too good 
to be entirely ignored. The rich source of informa¬ 
tion from university teachers who have expatmented 
with new methods of counselling, guidance and such 
other student personnel services, have to be explored, 
if we arc to solve student p'oblems. 

T may mention one more very significant area 
of knowledge neglected by most unh'ersitks tn the 
Asian region. University students and teachers are 
generally drawn from among the most ‘intelligent* 
section of the human race, who should lead the human 
race towards a peace-loving world community. It is 
they who should know how to construct defences of 
peace m the minds of men. if the human race is to be 
saved from a nuclear holocaust. Therefore, it is they 
who should be most concerned about Unesco, which 
was founded for the purpose of building defences of 
peace in the minds of men. 

A Cbatage le Uofversity Edueatms io tankasia 

All problems, including these, related to univer¬ 
sity education, may be considered as the result of 
mnumerablc. perceptible and imperceptible condition¬ 
ing factors operating in different ways in different 
relationships. Understanding and solving problems-, 
therefore, means understanding these complex pro¬ 
cesses and trying to modify them to produce desired 
results. Each problem in university education is 
also the result of such conditioning faciots operating 
together in different relationships. Therefore, those 
concerned with university education must try to 
understand the true nature ol the problems before 
and during their solution.. 

Need for new keewlcdgc 

The very existence of universities depends on 
the basic assumption that commuiucation of new 
relevant kbowledge brings about some de^ble 
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tMwfonnation in those who t» at the rooewrag end 
^ this comtaoiucatnis ^ocesa called education* 
Retomnt knowledge k also expected to bring about 
atimidmal changes in them. Some knowledge or 
experiences resulting from knowledge may also 
provide new skills to the rcceipicnts of knowledge. 

All these bring us to the inevitable concturion 
that university educaUon will provide new perspec 
tivM. new values, new attitudes, and new skills, 
will lead to a better understanding and solutions of 
w^sity problems. Tf these assumptions are valid, 
then those who arc well informed of the new relevant 
Vnowledgc on education will be equipped to solve 
univeisity probfcms better than those ignorant of it 

This reminds us of that oft quoted and still vaSd 
statement made by Sir John Adams about half a 
cen^ry ago regarding the teachers teaching John 
Latin. What applied to elementary and secondary 
education then applies also lo university education 
today. If a lecturer knows his Latin well, he k 
generally accepted as a competent j^rson to teach 
John Utin. Relevant knowledge now abundant^ 
available 10 educators appear to prove that know¬ 
ledge of Latin alone does nm necessarily make a good 
lecturer iu a tinivcrsiiy. 

The iple of a untversitv lecturer is not limited 
now to the imparting of new knowledge only; today', 
universiry students are not mere passive lismers to 
the lectures delivered fcy the professors. University 
deans, professors, lecturers, tutors and odministratoi. 
have to take vital collective decisions affecting the 
whole system of university education. Their know- 
ledge will determine the quality and quantity of 
highet education. Tf they are kept well-informed of 
cvrreni developments in the theory and practice of 
untvershy education, the decisions they take and toe 
know ledp they bring to bear on group thinkii* pro- 
cesses, will be quite different from those who are 
ignorant of this new knowledge. 

What kBowledgt k relevant ? 

A few areas of knowledge relevant to 

umversity education, may h: menUoned tojpake the 

foregoing obseivation more meaningful to tbw who 
m not aware of the recent trends in this field of 
howWge. Poputotion explosion, knowledge expto- 
ston, and even the ‘education explosion' rtsuhing 
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ftOBL & world-wide democratization of education Itave 
an contributed to these changes necessitating corres¬ 
ponding changes in the aims and objectives, too. 

Coming back to the statement made by Sir 
John Adams, let us consider whether we can still say 
that an adequate knowledge of Latin will make an 
efficient university teacher. A good teacher must 
know not only John in addition to his knowledge of 
Latin: he must also know the nature of relationships 
of all the conditioning factors that create them. Other¬ 
wise, university teachers may continue to be “the blind 
leading the blind” perhaps until there comes a day 
when leaders and the led may be complclled even to 
change their peaces. Shall we not avoid such a con- 
diticn at any rate ? Tf so, how shall we do it ? This 
is the challenge before the Unh'ersity educators of 
Lankasia. 

Since this study was made, two useful and 
relevant books, “Traininc University Administrators’* 
by Henderson and others and ”Teachine and 
l.eaming. An Tntrrnluction to New Meth/'ds and 
Resources in Higher Education” by Mackenzie 
and others, appear to recognise the problem. The 
first study has been devoted miHiv to the problems 
of University administration. Ncverthles?, some 
suggested solutions may help Lankasian universities 
to evolve a realistic approach. However in this 
study, only a part of the complicated issues confron¬ 
ted by leaders of Higher Education of this region 
appear to have been taken Into consideration. It 
does provide a very useful “programme guide with 
illustrations of many innovative experiments in the 
field of university administration in various countries. 

It is hoped that this Unesco guide will help those 
concerned with the determination of policies in 
higher education.” 

New methods of teaching and learning have 
been introduced in some detail in the second one 
written by MacKenzte and others. However, even 
there, the problems • of student unrest and the 
nature and scope of the commnity-campus-relation- 
ships uigently needed in the universities of contempo¬ 
rary Lankasia, have not been adequately considered. 
This book is a result of a study by the Joint Steering 
Committee created in 1959 by the Unesco and the 
lAU for the purpose of carrying out a series of. 
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detailed studies of important problems affecting the 
organization, operation and functions of institutions 
of Higher Education in the modem world. A 
meeting of experts on Teaching and Learning 
methods in university institutions held in 1968 at the 
Unesco House, Paris, resulted in the present publica¬ 
tion. Following concluding remarks of the Director^ 
General of the Urcsco and tkc president of the TAU 
found in their joint preface to this publication indica¬ 
tes its nature and scope: 

“Although the vohimc dca’s with many matters 
on the frontim of educational r(sea»'ch and devoiop- 
ment it is not addressed T>r?m<»riV tr» the sneciahV. 
Rv reviewing new pofcntiah‘tics for teaching and 
fcamirg in the bmnd context cf ihcir c''mpVx a^^d 
changing soeio.no’birai environmert. and by examin¬ 
ing the apnlication of modern manacement concepts 
to Higher Education the authors have indeed suc¬ 
ceeded m nrodiicfoe a vohirne like’y to be of mterest 
and practical value to all who today participate 
in shaping the poUcy and directing the affairs of 
university institutions.” 

The theme of the .tSnd session of the Interna¬ 
tional r'onf''rence on FdtKrafion held in Geneva 
(1970) bv Unesco and TBE was “/mproved rjffecffre^ 
nest of e/fucorhnaf sysfemsr, porf/cu!ary f/troug/t the 
reduriifm of wnxtoge ot al! levels of instruction’*. 
Nature and incidence of wastage in higher education 
is also one of the subjects suggested for further study 
by Unesco and its regional centres. 

FoIVwing may be suggested as some of the 
solutions to the problem at this initial stage 

(1) A scientific sun'ey in the region to see whether 
the problem presented here does exist at all, and 
if it does, to find out Hs nature and extent. 

(2) Exrerimental studies to see whether a course in 
university education can, in fact, bring about an 
observable and desirable change of attitude in the 
university personnel, as suggested in the present 
sdoty. 

(3) Experimental stud'es to test the validity of a 
variety of courses and projects on university edu¬ 
cation designed to be different from one another 
in the content and method, 

(4) An action programme to formulate, implement, 
evaluate and popularise university courses and 
projects on university education, in all the univer¬ 
sities of the region. 
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(5) A conference of universiQr fectoiers snd 

professors of education to consider efibctxve ways 
and means of bringing new knowledge on univer¬ 
sity education to facuhy> students, administra¬ 
tors, and community leaders wbo are conceraed 
with higher education. 

(6) Establishment of an Institute of Higher Education 
to offer cotirses to imiversity personnet on the 
theory and practice of university education and 
the recognition of such courses as a precondition 
for appointment, confirmation and promotion of | 
university lecturers and administrators. An instv 
tute of that nature can train university teachers 
and admmistratm while organizing periodical 
workshops and seminars on selected univefsity 
jn'obleins of the resjem in particular. The Asian 

I workshop held in Hongkong on Higher Education 
(Aur. 1%9) may be mentioned as one such useful | 
initial attempt in the right direction. The IJnesco \ 
sponsored Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration in New Delhi. Regional Centre for 
Education in Bangkok, National Institute of Edu¬ 
cational Research in Tokyo. Teacher Training 
Institute in Quezon City, alongwrth tiie Asian 
InsthtUe of Higher Education in Singapore, may 
all jointly plan a major project to study this j 
probtem if the concept of life-long education is to ! 
be translated into action in this region. I 

“QUOTE... 

Prof. N. C. Joshi. Hastinapur College, in 
“Educating the Educators*': Teachers, on their port, 
look upon teaching as a job for which the pay 
cheques is the only reward.** 

Students, on theirs, look upon teachers and teaching 
as a check on their rewards ! 

The same Prof. Joshi: "So great is the lust 
for a degree that no price is too high for getting it." 
A'or even unemphyntent t 

There’s a book written by Parkinson and 
Wemgaitner, entitled: "Teaching as a subversive 
Activity" 

Vo wonder students don't want to engage (n it t 

‘*Nw from Nowhere"—a book . Nicola Tyner 
ofEvoiing News, thinks "is a Victorian Utopia 
novel featuring a society where there is no: money. 


no book culture, poUutioo-and where everyone is 
beautiful because they are healthy and hi^py/' 
Must be a transiation of our own DushyanhShakaataktf 
Aleson Truefitt of Evening Standard (on the 
best book of the year) thinks : *^Tbe account of 
Tolstoy's own school (Tolstoy on Education) at 
Yasnaya Polyana is proof that some of us have 
indeed forgotten what education is all about." 
Leo Tolstoys had a long memory; otas is short like 
ptd>tic*$t 

A statCMit: 

"No one can deny that the language problem 
in India is extremely complicated and there's so 
solution which will be acceptable to one and all.'* 
Unless it is equally complicated, like the three 
language formula! 

Aaother statemeBt: 

“The main complaint of most students who 
physically or mentally drop out it not that the work 
is too hard, but that what is being taught is 
irrelevant.** 

Don't they know better? 

Lord Davidson Gottlieb in the Fullbright Newsletter, 
spring 1972 :"Some states such as California have 
one third of the students 'drop out’, this is too large 
a percentage of failure and it’s ume to re-examine 
our educational values." 

To bring them in line with the standard of tite drop- 
outs T 

Paul G. Leonard in Education (Quarterly : 

"There's no reason why we should not in an 
organised way translate books from other languages." 
Even doing it in o disorganised Hiay will work, as long 
as the translation done is organised, 

"The Education Commission describes Educa¬ 
tion as the new instrument of change." i 

For better or for worse! 

"The educational system today is basically 
what it was in 1940." 

And the education imparted through this system is 
basically what it was in 19101 

If quality is to be gained in an educational 
system constant reappraisal of practices is essential* 
What about a constant reappraisal of precepts? 

...UNQUOTE” 

W. D. NHranglmh 
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CONVERTING 

SCIENTIFIC BREAK-THROUGHS 
INTO SOCIAL GAIN 

M. S. Swaminathan 

If all the scfcntific breakthroughs in various 
agricultural umversities ought to be converted into 

prcduction advances, our educational aims must be 
radically re-structured. I would like to take each age 
group separately to indicate how we can generate a 
new educational chain to accelerate our ecnomic 
progress. 

Fre-Frlmaiy and Prlmaiy Ednctloo 

The young human being learns to move and 
communicate within 1 2 months. 80 % of his in¬ 
tellectual development is completed in the first five 

years : 40 per cent in the first and 40 per cent hy 
the fourth year-end. 

Education is through play. For the child it is 
serious business, his main function and his way of 
learning. The child works very hard, for it would be 
observed that he is exhausted after a hard day's 
play. 

The idcalt pre-primary curriculum is everything 
that the teacher can take up. The child's natural 
environment is fully utilised, with special experiences 
devised to aid his learning. 

The following principles which emerge from early 
childhocd education have an immense bearing on the 
idea of education through work: 

(1) The Icaring process is related to the child's self- 
acliviiy. Essential ingredients are like free choice, a 
skilled teacher's guidance, problem-solving situa¬ 
tions and tasks graded to the stage of develop¬ 
ment, a permissive environment, stimulus and 
challenge to exploration. 

(2) Corollary: there is no such thing as teaching; 
there is only learning. The '^learning environ¬ 
ment" and the teacher between them can stimulate 
or stifle learning. 


(3) Education involves totality—thechiM & teaming 
not at set times, but all the time. 

Play gradually turns into work in two ways. 
Firstly, the activity is undertaken whh a definite 
objective. Secondly, the activity is no longer freely 
selected but is socially determined and, in practice, 
set by the teacher. A socially productive and use^ 
activity can be the agent of education-this is another 
way of expressing the intuicive essence of . Basic 
Education. 

The book-centred village school, which dentes 
the student competence in real tasks, is responsible 
for the absence of a link between education and pro¬ 
ductivity. What a broad fiold could be opened up 
if these daily tasks were used as instruments of 
education. 

With simple tools, such as a soil testing kit and 
nutritional seed kit, a whole new world can be 
opened. Studying birds, identifying weeds, detecting 
alkalinity, harvesting water, and preventing damage 
by Tats and pests, both on and off the field, would all 
have immense educational and practical value. 

Seomdavy Edneation 

The percentage of rural drop-outs, mostly in 
classes I and IT, is very high. A farmer’s attitude to 
his children’s education is conditioned by: (a) his 
interest to have help in farm work ; (b) his fear that 
education may lead them to abandon him; and (c) his 
desire that his sons should not have to struggle like 
him, and become instead "whitcKiolIar" workers. 

Agriculture as a subject is taught in secondary 
schools in certain parts of the country for high school 
examinations. Also, h is accepted as a basic craft 
in some basic and post-basic schools. 

AsricultuTe, as taught and practised now, 
suffers from two defects. First, it is not related to 
the daily life and economy of the surrounding com¬ 
munity ,' and, second, it is technogically out of date. 
A new outlook for school agriculture education 
would, therefore, imply that we set ourselves some of 
these aims; (a) to make primary and secondary 
education in rural areas more relevent to daily life ; 
(b) to increase the component of practical work, in 
eluding manual labour, in education; (c) to introduce 
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programmes which enable students to earn white spent is added to school attendance, H create 
they learn and reduce wastage in education resulting further mteiest. The economic vahie ofwm'k to done 
irom economic causes; (d) to provide practical will encourage paients to keep children at school, 

avenues for a study of the biological and social ^ ^ . 

envirou^nt at a suitable level and to provide Groap or cl« to be undatrttail. schK* 

material tools for such a study, Ibese can be arranged on a competitive basis 

To begin »ith. such an approach can best be should receive, 

implemented in schools, where agricuhre is already besides whatever they earn, some additional recogni- 
being tau^t in some form or can easily be introduc- tion in the academic sphere. 


ed—’that is, basic and post bask schools, which 
teach agriculture as a craft, middle and high schools 
ofiering agriculture, and other progressive rural b* 
sdtutions. The work could be undertaken in areas 
immediately surrounding the universities. The co¬ 
operation of both the State Department of Agr¬ 
iculture and of Education would be necessary. The 
agriculture extension personnel could come both from 
the Department of Agneutture and from ^he Agricul¬ 
tural Univenitin. Each tmiverstty. or majoc agrieuW 
tural lesearch institutioa, can assume the responsi¬ 
bility of providing technical help to at least one such 
school. 

Projects chosen must be of both economic and 
educational value, and could be of various kinds. 
These could be operalisd in some of the following 
ways. 

School Projects 

First, a simple project would be necessary in 
order to create coniidence in the new approach. A 
demonstration of practical and viable agriculture at 
school has to be made first. It should be of an easy 
type which can attain success. The profit from the 
completed project should be earmarked for school 
improvement. 

Indiridual projects andertakeii by pupils at school 

The profit from such projects should accrue to 
the student concerned. The teacher should use them 
for teaching purposes only. 

Teachers will have to be trained in methods 
of individual and small-group instruction to handle 
such projects successfully. 

ImUvIdBal projects undertaken by students at 
home on their owb land, with the guideiice and support 
of school teachos and cxtcBskm penouael 

To involve parents, they may be asked to super¬ 
vise and fnide tim work of thsv ddldimi. Also, if tm 


There are various ways in which such projects 
can be made educationally meaningful. Without 
attempting to enunterate them, a few examples may 
be suggested : 

(i) Use for teaching of basic skills such as 
reading and writing through descriptions of work 
done. 

(u) Use for teaching skills of record keeping, 
observation, comparison, experiments and other as¬ 
pects of scientific thought. 

(iii) Use for teaching practical skills involved 
and relationship of technology to daily work. 

<ivl Problcm-oricnied sti'dics in science and 
s<Kial studies beginning with the immediate problems 
suggested by the projects and expanding iniu studies 
of biolcgical and social environment. 

(VI Making use of the various mass media, 
sources of informxitam. resoi^rce personnel, etc. 

Ddpcndinc on the l«aiion, projects may 
incitide vegetable production, poultry keepme. 
seed production etc., but must involve skilled work, 
so that the learning process gets stimulated. 

Teachers should be provided short term orient¬ 
ation courses, which must include : (a) Knowledge 
of up-to-date subjea matter content: (b) Practical 
skills in the concerned areas : fcl Techniques of 
small-group and individual instruction : and (dl 
Using agricuitural projeas for teaching and study in 
correlated areas, prcj'Kt method, etc. 

The following kinds of help will be required 
from agencies outside the school: (a> Technical 

guidance from extension workers of the Department 
of Agriculture, Universities, and Research Institutes ; 

(b) Necessary inputs fr<.m ihe ncpaiimcr.is of Agr¬ 
iculture, such as soil testing kits, pcsticids, seed, etc; 

(c) Suitable teaching aids and study khs from the 
Department of Education ; (d) Suitable literature 
aad appropriately devised programinet firom the luts 
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fwpwitg, tuflh u nuUo newipi^ien, jounala, - 

etc; (e) Training of teachers which is the most cruci¬ 
al need for ensuring die success of the programme; 
(f) Community support thiough provision of land, 
tools, interest and involvement of local authorities, 
help of parents, and supervision and part-time leach¬ 
ing by farmers and oJier members of the community. 

UniTerslty Education 

Making work-experience an integral part of 
University education would help generate a greater 
sense of self-confidcnce in the student. One ap¬ 
proach to this aim may lie in making the in-buih 
provision in our developmental prejeets of student 
paitkipation. 

Student work should not be regarded merely as 
social service o\ training but must become a dis- 
tincitive and advantageous part of the prrject. Stud¬ 
ents can become a source of great strength and 
dynamism to the project, if they are properly trained 
and deployed. 

Every university student must be employed for 
two months in a year in an appropriate Plan Project. 
A semester system of coursc-curricidum organization 
will hc’p. The summer vacation may be restricted 
to one month, so that the formal teaching prog¬ 
rammes do not sutTer. 

The assignment of students to various projects 
will need proper planning by University and Project 
authorities. It will be based on the principle of 
learning through work and would hence involve a 
planned matching of the field of study with the fi-;!d 
of work. Thus, students of History and Archa¬ 
eology may work for the India Tourism Corporation ; 
of Zoology and Medicine, in the family planning and 
preventive medicine programmes : of agriculture. 
Botany, Chemistry. Physics, Economics, Engineering 
and Home Economics, in the agriculture development, 
and nutrition programmes ; and of nearly all fields, 
in pre-primaiy. primary and secondary education 
programmes. 

All scientific institutions by Cent! al and State 

povemments can provide opportunities to students 
to work in specific projects, and can give a great 
fillip to the edtuge industry movement, by supplying 
detailed manufacturing drawings of new implements, 
machine and processes. With these drawings. 

, Unxveisity simden^ in engineering may be in a posi- 
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tioa to help village communities in starting small 
scale industries; since rural credit is burning more 
easily available-now. 

1 am enthusiasdc about the educational ad¬ 
vantage of such a total involvement of the student 
community in developmental work, because I have 
had personal experience of the benefit of such ah 
opportunity. In 1946, there was a serious rice shoit- 
age m the then Madras State. At the suggestion of 
the laic Dr. B. Viswa Nath, then Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, the State Government decided to distribute 
fertilizer free to rice farmers of Palghat, Walluvanad 
and Kasaragod districts during the monsoons. The 
aim was to increase rice production by a hundred 
thousand tonnes through the application of nutrients. 
All my fcllcw students and some of the staff members 
of the Agricultural College at Coimbatore were press¬ 
ed into service for two months. Well defined tasks 
were allotted to each student. Unfortunately, there 
was a very heaw rainfall that year; much of the 
fertilizer applied went to the Arabian Sea. Blit this 
experience gave us an insight into practical agricultUFe 
which nb book could have ever done. 

Our 16 Agricultural Universities, 71 Agricnj- 
tural Colleges and 21 Veterinary Colleges enrolled 
4.1,350 students in aerjcultural and 6,222 in veterin- 
ary subjects during 1970-71. If these 50,000 students 
are involved for two months every year in Dryland 
Fanning, Multiple cropping etc., the total annual 
financial outlay amounting to Rs 2 crores could come 
from ln”n of the recurring outlay in each agricultural 
developmental project. This amount can be found 
by consequent readjustments in staffing patterns. 

Adult Education 

In spite of every effort, the number of illiterates 
in our country increased by 53’millon during the 
period 1961-71, although literacy growth showed a 
rise from 24.03 in 1961 to 29.34 in 1971. There is 
need for new skills, paniculary technical skills. New 
approaches to adult education must capitalise on this 
new demand. 

Agricultural polytechnics as Suggested the 
Education Commission t 

These can be organised for adult farmers widung 
to improve their skills and knowlege. 
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an OPEN UmVERSITV 
FORE^EUtl 


Sir, 

Student enrolement for higher 
education has been increasing at 
the rate of over ten per cent per 
animm. There is no wonder that 
the phenoinci^ of student expio 
tion has put severe strains on the 
fcsources of college and imiverai- 
ics all over the country. It is not 
a problem confined to Delhi alone, 
ahhough at Delhi its manifestation 
may be fat more acute than 
eteewherc. As such. I don’t 
undeisand why the idea of an 
open university is advocated for 
I>dhi alone. The problem of 
munbers is a national problem and 
It has to be tackled as a national 
problem on a national scale. 

It docs not mean that f am 
opposed to a pilot project in the 
form of an open univcriitv being 
laundied at Delhi. Far from it. 
I would be happy if an Open 
Univcisity is storied at Delhi. 
What 1, hower, do not like is the 
assumption that Delhi is India and 
if the problem at Delhi is solved 
why brother for the whole nation. 
AJoi^ whh the pilot project of an 
Open University at Delhi, I would 
also suggest the laouching of 
similar pilot project at Calcutta. 
Bombay and Madras. I think 
that on the ground of student 
explosion alone Calcutta deserves 
to have an Open University since 
1 am lold that Calcutta University 
has the largest student population 
in the country. 


I would advocate an Open Uni- 
rershy not only on adminstrative 
and economic grounds but oo 


academic groumbas wed. Aia 
teai^ier with more than fifteen 
years of experience of teaching; 

I have come to the point of view 
that the tecture mode of instruc¬ 
tion is not very eSbetive as a 
tool of education. In our social 
context where we have a connd- 
erably large number of first gener* 
ation teamen with low motiva¬ 
tion for teaming and also a sizable 
number of lecturers who continue 
to lecture m^erenlly in a take- 
it-or-leave-it style the lecture 
mode of instruction is not at all 
eflective. A lecture mode of ins¬ 
truction presupposes that the 
learner is sufficiently motivated. 

An Open University will 
siphon excess students away from 
colleges and tmiversities and ako 
supplement the lecture mode 
of instruction in the educational 
institutiotis. Viewd ftom this angle 
an Open Universi^ has ako to be 
a pioneer in fabricating better 
tools of education, the ultimate 
aim being to involve the learner 
in the process of learning. At the 
moment the greatest challenge 
that 1 feel in my class is the non- 
invohnent and serene indifference 
of the first generation learners in 
the process of learning. 

As a teacher and as a father 
of three children I would, how¬ 
ever, pray (hat An Open Univer¬ 
sity at Delhi would not make me 
jobksL Has not Arthur Cbukc 
said : ’’Education through televi¬ 
sion would make teachers and 
schools obsolete" ? 


N.P, Singh 
Rajdhani College 
UBiveriity of Delhi 


AN IMOR* 

I may bring to your kind 
notice a mistake in printing in 
your Magazine ''Univeisity News'* 
on page 6. Under the heading 
"Guru Nanak Examination re¬ 
form initiated,** in line No. % the 
word 'not* may be deleted. Hiis 
should be read as The ptiDcipa) 
of a College will be the sole 
Incharge of the Univeisity Exami¬ 
nation and not as puUiriied; 
"The principal will not be the 
sole incharge in the University 
Examination." 

This has refrbnce to your isnie 
for the momh of March, 1972. 

Yours faithfiifly, 

R. S. Oberoi (Dr.) 

Principal. 

Guru Nanak College, Bataia 
I5lh March, 72 

•Which the editor sincerely regrets. 


BRILLIANT 

Sir, 

I was happy to see new 
features briHianily present in the 
University News since you have 
token over as its Editor, Cong¬ 
ratulations. 

My two articles were published 
in The Indian Express on educa¬ 
tional matteis. I give on a separate 
sheet (attached) a few sentences 
from them for indusion in your 
feature. Naughty Quotes. I hope 
you would like them. 

Youn siDoei^, 
Navm Chandra Joihi 
Head, Department of Commeree 
Hastinapur College, Mott Bagh, 
New De)lii-31 

Thank you--two of titem have 
been ioduded. — 
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Reviews 

ABdktfaiof current Docnmcnta- 
tkn: The Association of Com- 
menweahh Universities. 

Hie Balledn is rather aiert about 
changes taking place alt around, 
and capttres~in signilteant 
^ail—most of them which hive 
some meaning for, or application 
tOp the institution called University. 

The Bidletfai uses, while commen¬ 
ting on or reporting things hap¬ 
pening in various univcrsitieSp 
autboritiative source materials 
like official reports and seminars. 

Among other things, it disaisses 
latest proposals for altering *or re¬ 
placing. existing systems—whether 
in teaching o: leaming^-apart 
from dealing authoritatively with 
such statutory bodies as U.G.C. 
of London, and setting forth topic¬ 
al thoughts on educational mana¬ 
gement. 

It is highly readable, informative, 
and handy. Condensed within 
30-odds pages, the Bollctfai is a 
commendable effort in the field of 
current documentation.—W.O.M« 

Danl's Directory of University 
Books and Booksellers 1971-74. 
Compild and edited by N.M. 
Danii Nappur: Daulat Publi¬ 
cations, 1972. Rs. 40/< 

Claimed to be the first of its 
kind in the history of publication 
in the country, Dant's Directory of 
University Books and Booksellers, 
1971*74 contains a wealth of use¬ 
ful irJonnation, Shri Dani thought 

of ccmpfling this Directory when, 
as a bookseller, he was faced with 
the problem of "heaping a dead 
stock of books whkh ceased to be 
in the syllabus'. The lesch is a 
valuable reference tool which can 
cdnvenieotly te divided into three 
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parts: tinivsrskies book., rade and 
books in EngHi^ and Kn^ Liter¬ 
ature. Hie section on universities 
gives a complete list of universiti^ 
and i^ituttons deemed to be uni* 
versities; their State-wise distribu* 
tion and District-wise jurisdiction* 
The section dea^tnv with the 
book trade lists college book- 
seMers and publishers in India— 
S^te-wise, universi^v-wise, town- 
wise, and locality-wtse; orescribed 
publishers and distributors in 
India; foreign publishers and their 
agents in India; and exporters of 
Indian books. The last section 
concerns books in Eni^ltsh and 
Hindi literature nrescribed and 
recommended by Indian universi¬ 
ties Each entry gives complete in¬ 
formation about the title in the 
following order : author, period of 
his life, title, publisher, edition, 
paces, orice and the universities 
which have prescribed them for 
different courses and years. 
Th** Directory also provides 
additional inforTpation about cri¬ 
tical works by' various authors 
referring to original authors for 
both English nnd Hindi Literature; 
as i'llso Pen names and 
pseudonyms of both Hindi and 
English authors. 

The Directory is. thus, en^Io- 
paedic in scope and provides infor¬ 
mation which is not normally avail- 
ablein many of the reference books. 
It also makes possible a compar¬ 
ison of the syllabi for the different 
courses in these two subjects in 
Indian universities and thereby 
provide an index, howsoever 
rough, to the standards io differ¬ 
ent universitties. 

The Directory was compiled in 
1969-70 and on that count ft con- 
not be said to be very uptodate. 
Also the chapter listing districts 
arranged in ea^ State topographi¬ 
cally apean to be out of place. 
Similarly, the chapter listing All- 
India distiicts alphabatically arran¬ 
ged and refening to the universi¬ 
ties governing ttem is nothing but 
duplication of the information 
contained in the chapter, ""District- 
wise Jurisdiction of Universities.*' 
It is, therefore, hoped that, if and 
when a subsequent edition of the 
Directory is brought out, ft will 


be ihorn of its imlevaasieSihetlBr 

organised and brought uptodate^ 

The publication of such a direc¬ 
tory is, however, a welcome event 
that deserves notice It Is an im¬ 
portant sn?irce of information for 
librarians and m^mhera 
of the book trade. 


iDdlan Ihstitote of Technology, 
Bombay. 

Advertisement No. 711/72 

Applications stating particulars 
of onalificatiops, experience, age, 
prev'ious employment, salary 
drawn and scale etc., to be addres¬ 
sed to the Registrar, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Bombav, are 
invited for the post of S^ior 
Auditor on or before the 20th 
April, 1972. Enclose Crossed 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. 3/- 
(75 Raise for Sched CastefTribe 
candidates). Applications already 
in (jovcmment/Seml-Govcmment 
organisations qnd Educational 
Inslitmions must apply throuf^ 
proper channel. Preference will 
be given to candidates belonging 
to Scheduled Caste/Tribes. 

Scale: Rs. 270-15-435EB-20-575 
OnaHBcatioiis St Experience: (a) 
Graduate of a recognised Univer¬ 
sity. (b) Should have adequate 
experience in handling accounts 
and audit work in a Government 
Accounts &/or audit office or in 
an Educational Institution or in 
a business organisation of repute. 
DesiraNe: Passing of an Accoun¬ 
ting Examination, such as sub¬ 
ordinate Accounts Service, cost¬ 
ing etc. 
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CUSSIFIEP ADS 

B»yl«Mptir tUvtnUr. 

Urimtttsr Cammm; RtafaBaiii 
B0huipNr-7 (GaO 

AZ>VEItT15EMEKT 

Applfcatkm are invited in tiie ines- 
criM form (7 copies) obtainable from 
the Office of the undeishned on pav- 
ment of an application feeof Rs. 1.50 

S ite in person or by postal order fti 
/out of Retpstrar, Beihampur Un i«ei^ 
along with a self addressed envelope 
measuring 22x10 cms. affixed ^th pod* 
Mie stamps worth 085 paise (induding 
Refugee Relief Stamp worth of 050 
pane) for the post of Professor in the 
Post-Graduate l^partment of Chemistry 
of this Univenitv in the scale of pay of 

Rs. !l00-50-l300-d0-ld00 pIik usual 
Detmecs Allowance as admissible by 
the University from time to time. 

Qaaliacalln ndExpAbace 

The candidate shall have : 

(i) A tcxxi academic record. 

(ii> At least 5 years experience as a 
Reader prefenblv with experience 
of teaching in P.G. OasKs and a 
total teaching experience of nor 
less than 10 years. 

(ifi) Research Degree or outstanding 
p«d>lished work of equivalent 
standard, 

(iv) Ability to guide fesearch work. 

The applications duty Oiled in diouM 
teach the imdersigned on or before 20'h 
April 1972. Omdidates who are in 
iCTVTce «houl4 apl^y through rwooer 

channel. Applications received after 
the due date will not be considered. 

Sd'- R. t" ttaiguru. 
Registrar 

ne Mabandi Saynfiino UalvanUyef 

Bar^ 

NOTinCATIONNaiS 
Applications are invited on the pres- 
oibed forms for the followtiig posts: 

hodtror Soetad VfoA 

.1, Readers m Social Work 

Racaltyaf Law 
2. Readers in Law 
(Constinrtional Law-Intematfoiu] 
Law) 

5. Reai^rntaw 
(Mercantile Law) 

Facatrtt THMegy avl EagtoeeHag 
4. Worpdiop Su peri n tendent 
Scale of Pay (I) Reader 70D-50-I250 

(2) Workshop Superinten- 
deaf 700-50-1250 

Phn D.A., P.F.. H.R. and Ontuity 
beoA A per ndea. 

Picacribed application forms and 
delate of qualffidstions will be available 
from the Registrar on pre-payment 
Croased Rastal Order of Re. I/- only. 

The application ftmn should be 
acoompasM by Croaed Pmrta] Order 
of Rs. 7.S0 and should reach the hefis- 
tiaroa or before 25th April 1972. 


Only ^ most nHabto mididatai 
shall be called for inagr^ew. 

K. A. Amin 
University Registrar 

M. S. University of Baroda 
Baroda: ISth March. 1972 

^rilaa Bihay~ 

P. O. tLT„ Pawah BaaAay-TC 

Advmlisemeftt No. 710/72 

Anplicattoas are mvited for rhe post 
of PATHOLOGIST m the Hosoial 
of the Institute in the prescribed 
form obtainable from the 
Registrar, FIT. Bomhav, on requetf 
aooompoiied by se!f<addics«ed enwiope 
(23 cm X 10 cmX Candidates from 
abroad may apnly on plain paper. 
Candidates employed in Oovemmmt/ 
Semi-Government Organisation or Edu¬ 
cational Institution must apply thrm^ 
proper channel. 1.«at date for receipt 
of applicatkm is ISth of April, 1972. 

POST . PATHOLOGIST 

SCALE OF PAY t Rs. 350-2<-500- 
3t>-59O-FP-^8H>-35-900 plus 
NPA ^ 33i% of nay wbject to a 
minimum ofRs. 150/- p.m. 

ALLOWANCES D-A.. N.ILA.. 
C.A. etc. admissive a** per the rules o<f 
the Institute. 

QUALIFICATION: MRB5I. of a 
recofPised Untverdty. with Post-gradu¬ 
ate degree or Diploma in Ci'nicat 
Pnthol^v or coftsiderable experience in 
Oinical Pathology. 

Man faalftue ef Tecfaiology. Bawha” 
P.O. irr Powal, Biwihay-7( 
Advertisement No. ?08 

Aorlication are inviifvi for me 
Mlnwina IVW* fmm «U'»'»b'v QiixUtlfd 
pcnons to wort: on the ADGFR Pn^i-ct 
(Defence) m the Electrical Engineering 
Department l.l.T, Bombay. Ilie posts 
are temporary for a duration of 3 to 5 
years hi the first iostance and likely to 
continue. 

Professor: Scale: Ra. llOfKSO—130(V- 

d(Hl800 

AsKstant Profesaor: 700-5(h*I250 

Lecturer: 4OO-4O-g0(V-SO-95O. 

plus allowances such as DA. CCA etc. 
tt per rales of the Institute. 

Applicants should ha«« high 
academic qualifications. Research/de¬ 
velopment experience In Electrrcal/ 
Eiectrcmici Engineering and allied 
fields with soecial reference to any of 
the foliowtng areas. 

(a) Antenna Engineering 

(b) Signal Pirooesing 

(c) Compmen 

(d) Stmi^ioii 

A candidate srih be considered for 

any of the above mentioned poets, oom- 
memmate with hh ability, qualifical- 
ions experience and ooatrfbiitm hi the 
related field. Higher initial pay is 
admiwihle to oecially qualified and 
dcaervii^ candidate. 

Appltouiom fremt persons iq India 
should be made oa the preseribed f^ms 
obtainable free of cavge from the 


RggMiw cf tha MUoia bgr taiidliig 
a seifaddroMad anvriopa ot 23cmk 
tOcmaiae. 

l^taotts abroad may apply on plain 
paper <3 copies) fiviiig an accoont of 
their academic and proressioaal reeonls. 
list of nsearch publicatioBS* field of 
specialisation etc. They should also 
give names of three persons who are 
acquainiad with their academic 
activities. 

Completed vrpiicatkms should readi 
the Ri^istnr, I.I.T. Bomtey, P.O. IIT, 
Bombiy-7d, by im Aprih 19Tt* 

Advertisement 

anVAJl UNIVERSlTy, KOLHAPUR 
(Mahaiashtra State) 

Applications are invited fbr tha 
following posts in the University Poet- 
Graduate Departments .*-• 

Departmeat PMe 

ingilah 2 Lectuien 1 for Lingutslies 

I for Literature 

Stonomk* t Lecturer Econometrics/ 
Mathemaiial Economics 

GtogtMphf 1 Lecturer Ecmiomic Geogra¬ 
phy or Urban Geography 

Pay Scale; 

Lecturer; Rs. 400-«-«»-5<b-950 
E)eteih of the quelifleatiofis etc., 
alongwilh pmeribed form of applica¬ 
tion for the post can he had fmm the 
University office. 

Applications sating paniculan 
regarding the date of birth, quxlifica- 
tions. experience, prevent employment 
etc., should reach the RegiSrar. fihivaji 
University. Vi(lvan^ga^. Kolhspur-4. on 
or before AKA April, fprt. 

KolhanuM. Usha rihape 

Dated : 2L.L71 REG I.TTRAR 


Sambalpar I 'ntvmlty : Sambnlpar 
Advertisement 

Appticaaon* tn ffit prtseriM /brme 
wHh attestfd ecfiks of mark^shsats and 
Cfrf/fictfes of A/i fttminatioos passetf 
are IntlUd hr (At fdhminj posts for 
tha UnirarsHy Coflaga of Enginaartng 
Burk. 

/. 51. Met Nama of Prof. Haadar lacturar 
tha Daptt. 

1. Baetrleat engg. Pour 

tMaihamatlet ona 
s. Physics ons 

A Chamistry ona 

{N.B of four posts Lseturar In 
Elaciricsl Engg.ona wUtbain Etactroofe 
Enginaartng). 


(a) Sittf yaars of aga. 

\b) Pnfaasors may also bs appolntad on 
contract basts for a parhd of firm 
yaars orUlUhaatUlnmantofalgty 
yaaro of aga which avar is aarflar la 
case efaudaM eandldataa^ 

W. Scats of pvi L Profassot 
Bs. i1Ob-Jb-1SOOSb-10OO, 
i. Lsetursr Bs. ffiMMOD-dMM 
% QreUHMHen laqnfMd^CUiM In 

CMrlealABIretnaicEM.)^_ 

ii) A Second Claas Bachalai's Oagraa 
In ffia subfset 

(UiPnfsranea wdl bs phran h a can~ 
didala basing maatar dagm In 
ihaaubioet. 
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A^.QiE«n0ctlSen»ftrlbe M«f profti- 
•Dfli-Miilxsalkt PIjnkiACbimliJp 
M A Ptofetmtr «Ab// ; 

y) at tnst a SkM C/aas Master 
OeCfse to (At sutt/eci w/th 48% 
Merks. 

(U) High /Hrfetch gvetlficsUon pre- 
ferebly a Cocioraia. 

(HI) Capacity hr ecndueUng end 
euMng naearch work* 

(iv) teaching experience for at least 
ten yeara In a CcHepe or a Vnh 
eeraity with a( least five -pace 
avr«r/efica to fio^-gta^oaiia Teach* 
mg» 

(b) SfualiflcaVon desirable: 

(a) Ffi>f<r«ir cfMatteinatlea 
(I) Specialisation In problem of 
E.asticny or fluid mechanics and 
Dynamics. 

/AJ Profcairr of Phsrafet 
(I) Specialised In solid state Physics 
or Electronics, 

(c) proinara of Cbnn!a(i^ 

(0 Specialised In Inorganic or Phyal* 
cal Chemistry. 

All the above Posts carry usual dear* 
ness allcwence as would be sanctioned 
by the University from to time. 

Seven atplee of the application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
C^e to each candidate In person on 
cash payment of Rs.2 *(fiupees two only) 
Candidates intend to receive their forms 
by Pott are required to send (a) Cross 
Indian Postal order of Rs. 91- payable to 
toe ftoanca 0/ffeer, Sambalpur Univer¬ 
sity, Sambalpur and (b) A self addressed 
en^eto/9 (23 cm x 10 cm) with Postaqe 
stamp worth Rs 2 •afflred to it with the 
wcrds "APPLICATION FORM FOR THE 
TE/CHIhG POSTS IN THE SAMBAL- 
f UR UNiVERSirr’ Superscribed on it 
McneyorderiChequewili not be enter- 
taint'd. 

The Iasi date of receipt of application 
in the O^'ce of the University, Bndhrajs 
Hills, S&rrbalFur fOr/«a) is 1-5-1972. 

AH ccrrmunicaiions should be 
addressed to the undersigned by desig-- 
naiicn only Registrar _ 

Javialiartal NHini Krlihi Viibwa 
Vi<*>al}'a. Jabalrar, (M.P.) 
Advertisement No. S/72 
Arpiicalions ate invited, on the 
prescribed forms for the following 
posts •— 

(1j Registrar : One (Scale of pay 
Rs. HOC—SC—1>00) 
Quatifications and Exparienca : At 
least a good second class degree of 
recognised University. Administrative 
and Academic Experience of at least 
S years In the University, a teaching 
or research InsMtute or In a Depart¬ 
ment of Central or State Government, 
Scientific and Technical Institutions. 

Casirabia: Ability to work In a team 
demonstrated abiM'y oi iea;.'er8hip and 
personnel management. 

(2) Senior Scientist: One—Temporary 
(Scale of Pay Rs 1000-50-1500) 

(Under ’CAR's—AM India Coordinated 
Research Profect on Poultry for Eggs) 

(t) Doctorate In Animal Genetics 
(Retaxabie to M.Sc. Degree or 
equivalent Post-graduate qualifi¬ 
cations In the case of candidates 
with exceptionally distinguished 
record el productive roaearch). 

tW&ttY-iTDiB 


GO Ten yoart* mttreh oporftneo 
fn poultry breeding as evidenced 
by publlehetf work. 

OU) Abifity to plan, organise and 
Otrfde research in po I ry b ee hg 

(3) fteghnai CoordinHor : One Tem¬ 
porary (Scale of pay Rs. 700-40—1100) 
(Under the Nationet Demonstration 
Scheme or Mafor Food Crops—finan¬ 
ced by the ICAR). 

(I) Waeter'e degree In Agronomy/ 
Soil/Englnaering’En^omology or 
extension or any related discip¬ 
line or field or an equivalent post- 
gredueta qualification. 

(ii) Five years' experience of re¬ 
search or extension in Agriculture 
ae evidenced by published work 
out of which atseasl three years 
aho-iid be related to field work 
preferably to crop produefion. 

(tii) Ability to plan, organise and 
guide and coortbnate the profect 
la the region. 

(Iv) Experience of leadership and cap¬ 
able of undenaking expensive 
tour. 

(4) Associate Professor of fundamental 
Genetics:One Temporary, (Scale of 
pay Rs. 700-40-1100) 

fyi.Se. (Ag) Botany: MSc. (Ag. 
Plant Breeding and Genetics MSc. 
Genetics'Associate I A.R I in Botany 
or Genetics end Plant Breeding; Ph D. 
Genetics end Plant Breeding or Ph D. 
Microbial Genetics and Biochemical 
Genetics or Quantitative Genellca. 

(5) Food Scientist: One Temporay 
(Scale of Pay Rs. 700-40-1100) 

A first or second class Master's 
degree in Agriculture Food Tech.)olo 
gy Biochemistry with 6 (five) years 
teaching and'or research experience 
in Food Technology. Experience will 
relaxed by two years for persons 
possessing Ph D. degree. 

(6) Animat Geneticist (Pig) ’ One Tem¬ 
porary (Scale of pay Rs 7D0-4O—110J) 
<i) Master's degree in Animal Gene¬ 
tics Breeding or any related disci¬ 
pline or field or an equivalent 
post-graduate qualiflat'on. 

(ii) Five years experience of research 
In breeding or live-stock prefer¬ 
ably Pigs as evidenced by publi¬ 
shed work 

Afofe Those who have elready 
applied for the posts of Senior Scien¬ 
tists Food Scientist in response to 
this Vishwe Vidyalaya Ad/ertisemenl 
Nos 5/71,11'71 need not epp'y egain 
as their previous applications will be 
considered 

2 For details end app'icetions forms 
please write to the Registrar, J. N. 
Krishl Vishwa Videyalaya, Jabafp jr-4 
(M P) enclosing a seif-address un¬ 
stamped envelop in the size of 10 x 23 
cms. and specifying the Advertise¬ 
ment Number and name of the post 
applying for. 

3. Applicafions, complete in all 
respects, should reach the Registrar. 
«). N. Krishi Vishwa Vidyalayz. Jabai- 
pur-4 (M P) together with application 
fee of Rs 19 (ten) In the shape of Indian 
postal Orders du iy crodbed and endorsed 
In favour of the Mawaharlal Nehru 
Krishl Vishwa Vi^aieya. Jabalpur, 
a ^ bjr toe FOto AptH, 1972. 


4 Paratmalrom abroad can aopfyon 
plefn paper end the feet date for 
receipt of their application forme Is 
24 41972. 

6 Pareont already In service must 
apply through proper ehannet. 

6 The epp'Icetion fee will not bo 
refunded In any case. 

7. Experience as prescribed for the 
postals relaxabie where the emdl- 
dates are exceptionally very welt 
Quahfied and in the case of this 
Vishwa Vidyileya emp’oyaes 

8 Tha candidates shall have to appear 
for interview at their own exsense 
The Vishwa Vidyalaya reserves the 
righ^ whether or not to call an aooll- 
cant for Interview. 

9 Teaching working knowledge of 
Hindi Is essential for ell ooete. 

Registrar 

w-1 *.» ^ Krishl Vishwa Vidyalaya, 

Krishinagar; 

Jabalpur-4 (M P) 

The 14{h March, *72 _ 

OSM 4NIA UmVERSITY 
Hydenbad-T (A.P.) 

Advrli eaicnt No. 2/1972 

AppJications, in the prescribed 
form tnqether with the Registration 
fee of Rs. 5.00 arc invited for the 
f3lIowing posts in the University 
Service, so as to reach the unde¬ 
signed on or before 28.4.1972 : 
a'. Professor of (I) Tamil {2>Law 
(3)Physfcs* (4) Chemistry* (5) 
Chemical Technology and {6) 
Plant Ometics, 

b>Rcr.dcrsin (I) Indology (2) 
Business Management (.t) Library 
ficienoe and (4) Gso-Physics. 
c> Lecturers in (I) French (2) Soci¬ 
ology (3) Linguistics and (4) Bio- 
ch mstry. 

d) Associato Lretums in (1 )French 
(2) Pub ic Administration (3) Poli¬ 
tical S:ience (4) Sanskrit (5) Isla¬ 
mic Studies (6) Journalism 
(7 1 Physics (8) Chemistry. 

e) Director, Department of Publi¬ 
cation & University Press. 
^Denotes Temporary vacancy. 

QUALinCATIONS: 

1. Professor of TamU, Law» Pby- 
sics, Chemii^y and Plant Geaedes: 
A Research Degree of a Doctorate 
Standard or Published work of an 
equivalent standard with (10) Ten 
years of teaching experience with 
at least (5) Five years Post-Gradu¬ 
ate teaching experience. 

2« Professor of Chmical Tedmblo- 
logy; A Research Degree of 
torate Sundard in Chemical 
Technology'/Cbcmical Engineering 
or published work of an equivalent 
standard with (10) Ten years tea¬ 
ching experience of undergraduate 
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and/of pefit*^radtt&ta daiM or 
Industrial/R^Mr^ Es^erienoe in 
an estabHsbed conoernyilBSea^ 
Institutes and ejqmence in ^aiding 
research of students leading to 
Ml. D. Degree. 

3. Reader fat Indalogr : At least a 
Second Class Master's Degree in 
la^logy or Sanskrit with a Re¬ 
search Degree of a Doctorate 
Standards or Published work of 
an cqaivaimt standard and at 
least (5) Fhe years teaching exper¬ 
ience of guiding research and/or 
post-graduate teaching. 

4. Readers la BosiBess Manage- 
mdit aad Geo-Physks: A Research 
degree of a Doctorate standvd or 
published work of an e<niivalcnt 
Standard with at least (5) Five 
years experience of teaching and 
experience of guiding it^rch and/ 
or Post-Graduate teaching. 

5. Reader ia Library Scieace : At 
least a Second Class M. Lib. 
Science with at le st a Second 
Class B A./B.Sc,,'B. Com. Degree 
or at least a Second Class Master’s 
Degm in any subject with at least 
a Second Class Bachelor’s Degree 

in Library Science or one year 
post-gf4duate Diploma in Library 
Science with at least (5) Five years 
experienoe in a responsible capacity 
in a recognised Library or Univer¬ 
sity of which at least two years 
should be leaching in Library 
Science at a Univershy or in an 
affiliated College. 

6. Lectarcr k Freach, Soctekogy 
and Bio-Cbemistr) : At least a 
Second Class Master’s Degree in 
the subject concerned with at l«st 
two years teaching experience in a 
recognised College. 

7. Lcctom ia Lingiustics: At least 
a Second Cla^ Master’s Degree in 
Linguistics or its equivalent qiwli- 
fication in Modem or Classical 
Indian Language or English from 
a recognised Univershy with at 
least (2) two years teaching expe¬ 
rience in a recognised College. 

8. Associate Lectoiers ia Public Ad- 
mfadstratioii, Politicat Scicace, 
Frach, Saibkrit, Islamic Stodfes 

aad Chemistry : At least 
a Second Class Master’s Degree 
in the subject concerned. 

9. Assodate Lceturer In Jo^l- 
fsm : At least a Second Class 
Master’s Degree in Journalism OR 


At leait 8 Second Gbss M8eler*» 
Depee in EngU&h or one of the 
Social Sciences with at least a 
Second Cla9 Post-Oradiwta 
Degree/Diploma in Jounaiinn 
from a recognised Uiuversity OR 
A Master’s Degree in any subject 
with at least two years Profes* 
sionai experience on the editorial 
side. 

10. Directar, Dc paiU na t of PoblF 
catioB Uafvaslty Press: A Bache¬ 
lor’s Degrtt in Arts/Science/Com- 
merce/'Engineering and a I>gree 
or Diploma m Printing from a 
recognised University or Institute 
in Ii^ta/U.K./U.S.A. with at least 
five years ex^rience m a res[^si- 
hk capacity in a Press equipped 
with l^er-press & block making. 

Note: Relaxatiou in educational 
qualification may be given to 
candidates with varied practical 
experience and possessing good 
Technical qualification. 

Seale of pay: 

Professor • Rs. 1.100-1.600 

Rca^^rs : Rs. 700*1,250 

Lecturers : Rs. 400*950 

Associate Lecturers Rs. 300-600 

Direaor Press ; Rs. 700-1,250 

Age: 

Professors : Not above 50 >ts. 
Readers ; Uot above 40 yrs. 

Lecturer and As¬ 
sociate Lecturers Not above 35 yrs. 
Director Press : Not abova 40 yrs. 

Note: (i) Age limit docs not apply 
to the employees of this University, 
(ii) Relaxation in age to the extent 
of (5) five years shall be granted 
to candidates belonging to ^hedu- 
ied Caste/SchediUe Tribe. Certifi¬ 
cate thereof is to be enclosed to 
the application. 


OSMANU DNtVER^ 
Hydenbad-T (A^.) 
AdvwrimiBWt Ho. 411372 

A{ 9 >Uc 8 tiong, in tbe imeribed 
form together . fiie Regiara- 
tk>n ftt of Rs. 5.00 are invit^ for 
following posts in the Uhiver* 
shy service, so as to reach the un* 
dersigned on or befme 28.4.1972. 
K Professors in Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering and Beo- 
trical Engineering. 

2. Reader in Mech. Engineering. 

3. Lecturers in Mechanical Eagi> 
neering and Mining Engineering. 

4. Associate Lectums in Mwha* 
nical Engineering and Electronics 
& Communinicatkm Engineering* 
QuaUAcatioas; 

1. Professors \ A Master’s Degree 
in En^neering In the subject con¬ 
cerned with at least (10) ten 
years experience of which 
(5) five years shall be teaching 
experience. 

2. Reockr ; A Master's d^ree in 
Engineering in the subject con¬ 
cerned with at least (4) Four years 
teaching and Or Professional ex¬ 
perience. 

3. Leenuer in Mech. Engg» : A 
Master’s Degree in Engineering in 
the subject concerned. 

4. Lecturer in Mining Engg. : A 
Second class Bachelor’s Degree in 
Mining Engineering or A.I.M* 
from Indian School of Mines. 
Dhanbad with at least one year 
experience in Industry Teaching/ 
Research. 

5. Associate Lecturer in Mech, 
Engg, Master’s Degree in Enginee¬ 
ring in the subject concerned or a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Engineering 
with at least (2) Two years teach¬ 
ing and/or professional experience. 

6 . Associate Lecturer in Electronics 


Application forms with full parti¬ 
culars can be had from the 
Director. Dapartraent of Pubika- 
tions and Univershy press, Osma- 
nia University. Hydcrabad-7, A.P. 
on payment of Rs. 3.00 in person 
or by Money Order or by a Postal 
Order UNCROSSED made payable 
to the Director and by sending a 
self-addressed envelope (lljc.m.x 
2^c m.) duly .sumped 0.50 paise 
for ordinary or Rs. 
tered post. /f:> ' ^ * ‘ 


(M/-) L.J 




(:pdsHPAND§ 


a Lommuntcatton bngg. At least a 
Second Class Bachelor’s I^gree in 
Electronics and Communication or 
Telecommunication Engineering or 
its equivalent. 


Scale of Pay 

1. Professors 

2. Rea^r 

3. Lecturers 

4. Associate 
Lecturers 

Age: 

T. Professors 
2. Reader 
. 3. Lecturers 
'^•.4. Associate 
Lecturers 


: Rs. 1.100-1,600 
: Rs. 700-1.250 
: Rs. 400*950 

: Rs. 300-600 

Not above 50 yn. 
Not above 40 yn. 
Not above 35 yrs. 

Not above 30 yrs. 
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isote (i) Age limit docs not apply 
to the employee of this Univessity. 
(ii; Relaxation in age to the extent 
of (5) five years shall be granted 
to candidates belonging to schcdu* 
led caste/scheduled tribe. Certifi> 
cate thereof is to be enclosed to 
the application. 

Application forms with full 
particulais can be had from the 
Director^ Department of Publica* 
tjons and University Press, 
Osmania Univeisity, Hyderabad-7, 
A.P. on Payment of Rs. 3.00 in 
person or by Money order or by 
a postal Order UNCROSSED 
made payable to the Director and 
by sending a seif addressed enve 
lope (I Iicmx26^cml duly stamped 
0.50 paise lor ordinary or Ks. i .50 
for Registered Pv».si. 

[Sd!-) L.B. DESHPANDE 
Registrar 

LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 

Advertisement No. 6/1972 

Applications are invited for 
the following permanent posts. 
Reoikrs in the grade oj Rs. 7(/0- 
5\.)*i25d plus D. A. as aibnhsibte 
under ihv ru:es: 

1. One Reudei in Hindi 

2. One Reader in Sc ciology 

3. One Reader in AnctuiU Indian 
HisiOiy & ArchaeoJi'gy 

4. On.. Kcadci in Pnysics 

5. One Reader in Botany 

6 . One Header in Zoology 

7. One Riader in Bio-Chemistry 
Qualifications; 

Essential : First or high second 
class Master s Degree and Docto¬ 
rate in the subject concerned w ith 
a good academic rtvord and ex¬ 
pel icncc of leaching honours, posl- 
gruduale classes for not less than 
five years and published icscarch 
work of high standard in the 
subject concerned. 

Preferemiai : Experience of teach¬ 
ing post-graduate classes and 
guiding research. 

Lecturers in the grade of Rs. 400- 
4O-800-J0-9J0 p/w.v O. A. as ad¬ 
missible under the ndes : 

li. One Lecturer in Hindi 
9. Two Lecturers in Sociology 
14^ One Lecturer in Ancient Indian 
History & Archaeology 

11. Five Lecturers in Physics 

12. Three Lectureis in Botany 

13. Three Lecturers in Zoology 

14. One Lecturer in Bio-Chemistry 


15. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

16. One Lacturer in Statistics 

17. One Lecturer in Geology 

18. Seven Lectures in Law. 
Qiulificafioo : 

Essential: First or high second 
class Master^s Degree in the 
subject concerned with a good 
academic record. 

Preferential ; Doctorate in the 
subject concerned advance studies 
and published work and experi¬ 
ence of leaching degree/honours/ 
post-graduate classes for two 
years 

General: For purposes of quali¬ 
fications required for me above 
posts the degree obtained in a 
subject taught in a Department 
which is subsequently constituted 
into separate I^partmcnrs, shall 
be deemed to be degrees in the 
subject concerned for the newly 
constituted Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed 
qualifications may be made in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances in accord 
ance with the o*‘dinances. Abi ity 
to teach LL.B. classes for the post 
in the Faculty of Law and under¬ 
graduate classes for all posts 
through the medium of Hindi 
csseentiul except for the post in 
Languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund 
available as admissible under the 
rules on confirmation for perma¬ 
nent posts. Period of probaiion 
is two years. 

It is not necessary to fill all' 
any of the advertised posts. 

Applications on prescribed 
form (available on request, accom¬ 
panied with self-addressed enve¬ 
lope of si^e 23 cm x 10 cm. free 
of cost from the office of the 
the Registrar! with recent testi- 
nu>nials, publications, etc should 
reach the Registrar, Lucknow 
University, by Saturday, April 29, 
1972. The candidates, who are 
in service must send their s*ppli- 
caiioii through the proper channel 
Application Forms to outstation 
candidates will be issued by post 
upto Saturday, April 22, 1972. 

Adveitisement No. 3/1972 

Application, in the prescribed 
form together with the Registration 
Fee of Rs. 5-00 arc invited for the 
I'oilowing posts in the University 
service - Post - graduate Centre. 
Warangal, so as to reach the 


undersigned on or before 28-4-72. 

1. Professors in Commerce, Zoolo¬ 
gy 3c Public Administration. 

2. Readers in Commerce, Physics, 
Chemistry & Public Administration. 

3. Lecturer in Physics. 

4. Associate Lecturer in Physics, 
Botany & Zoology. 

QualificatHMis : 

1. Professors : A Research Degree 
of a Doaorate Standard or Publ¬ 
ished work of an equivalent stand¬ 
ard with (10) Ten years of teaching 
experience with at least (S) five 
years post-graduate teaching 
experience. 

2. Readers : A Reseach Degree of 
a Doctorate standard or Published 
work of an equivalent standard 
with (5) five years teaching and 
experience of guiding research and/ 
or post-graduate teaching. 

3. Lecturer, At least a second class 
Masters Degree in the subject 
concerned with at least two years 
taaching experience in a recog¬ 
nised College. 

4. Associate Lecturer : At least 
Second class Master's Degree in 
in the subject concernedp 

Scaic of pay : 

1 Professors : Rs. 1,100-1,600 

2. Readers : Rs. 700-1,250 

3. Lecturer • Rs. 400- 950 
Associate Leeturers : Rs. 300-600 
.Ige : 

I. Professors Not above 50 years 

2 Readers Not above 40 years 

3. Lecturer and Associate Lecturers 
Not above 35 years 
Note : (i) Age limit does not apply 
to the employees of this university, 
(ii) Relaxation in age to the extent 
of (5) five years shall be granted 
(o candidates belonging to sche¬ 
duled caste. scheduled tribe. Certi¬ 
ficate thereof is to be enclosed to 
the application. 

Application Forms with full 
pariiculp.rs can be had from the 
Director. Uepartment of Publica- 
ion$& University Press, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad-7, (AP.) 
on payment of Rs. 3-00 in Person 
or by Morey Order or by a Postal 
Order UNCROSSED made pay¬ 
able to the Ditector and by send¬ 
ing a self addressed envelope 
(Iljcm X 26^ cm) duly stamped 
(50) paise for ordinary or Rs. 1-50 
for registered post. 

Sd/- 

(L. B. Deshpande) 
REGISTRAR. 
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January 11,1972—the day cold was warmed by smiles ! 


The happy setting for this cordial rendezvous was provided by the Prine Minister's hurricane 
tour of the country, uniting all sections of the populace against the most unwanted war 
Pakistani rulers had declared on India, Here, she Is being presented a cheque of Rs. 68000 
as contribution from the staff and students of Aligarh University to the National Defence Fund. 
The cheque was presented by the Chancellor, the Nawab of Chhatari (second from right) and 

the Vice-Chancellor, Or. Abdul Aleem. 
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• THE COVER 

^rlmatl Maltlko Hastmato. sisler-in-law of 
# Bihari Bose, is seen oMna a demons* 
firamn of flower decocration at Visva Bharti. 


□ Editorial Ifactno) examines the Implica¬ 
tions of Proi Mathal's proposals. 


0 Report on Oeveiooments In Technical 
education fn^ton A) nets doen into the 
h®ort of AK^TE fAH India Council of 
Technical Education) end succinctly 
brings out some interestino sidelights. 


O The essay on tancastsr conference 
(naoe 6) nuts In nsrepnrtlve the much 
taked obout Mass Higher Education 


(Sr. J. N Kapur (V. C.. Meerut University) 
answers some interestinn questions on 
ths Semester Svstem—o it to him by 
Dr. Amrik Singh (page 12) 


□ What did the South Indian VIcS'ChanceN 
lors* third meeting decide at Annamalai? 
(page 14-15) 


□ Is Hlpher Education Spurious?—an article 
of hard hitting realities couched In soft- 
hitting prose (page 16) by Prof. G. K. 
Shenoy. 


Editor—W. D« Miranshah 


raOPESSOR MATHAt ON BANGALORE 
Thoughts and After-thoughts 

Robert Cedi remarked in jest once in the House of 
Lords; “Want to reform a university ? You might as well reform a 
cheese T’ 

There is a certain amount of delicacy in cheese astbere is about a 
university. Any attempt at its reform throws open the Pandora’s Box. 

A possibility somewhat similar to that probably also occurred 
to Professor Mathai—an educational veteran of many a battle. 
Some of his thoughts reflect his deep insight into the university as a 
total concept. And the fact that these are relevant to other univers¬ 
ities as should engage every university administrator, vioe- 
chancellofS included, in the cool hours of the morning. 

Professor Mathai points out that when Bangalore was made a 
“Federal** university, the Act failed to define “Federal** (some 
people in Delhi University are confronted with a simitar problem). 
Somewhat in a lighter veign, he says that “university** is a word 
which applies even to institutions that teach nothing but Homoeo¬ 
pathy. Why should Homeopathy be regar^d as so despicable is a 
question which he docs not pause to answer ! 

He has noted the absence of merit and ability as deteiw 
minants of teacher selection. And his remedy ? Nothing but iho 
ability and competence of the applicant, whom he wants left alone 
for a time to show his ability before he is made permanent. If promo¬ 
tion is contemplated, only merit should count, although experience 
should not be disregarded (but he does not suggest in what ratio). 
And there is a remedy, too. for the teacher who becomes 
“unresponsive*': the power to dismiss him. But who will dismiss 
whom ? More often it is the man who wants to dismiss others that 
gets dismissed. 

He would have the new colleges converted into junior colleges 
and higher secondary schools^^me and some ratio—for providing 
a more meaningful job-oriented instruction—as in Japan, for instance. 
But has Prof. Mathai not heard that we in India take over only such 
things as make things easier and not more difficult ? The analogy of 
Japan implies that we should work harder. That is almost treason, 
especially if it is linked up with the power to dismiss someone. 

Besides, he has repeated the Ramaswamy Mudalior Committee's 
suggestion that abolishing the degree requirement for junior public 
appointments will take the pressure away from college enrolment. 
But he has obviously missed a bet here: there is another reason, 
probably quite u strong, which makes them degree-minded— 
matrimony I 

Professor Mathai is more to the point when he niggesis 
remodelling of the traditional university on IITs and agricultural 
universities Where to find the funds hovvever is a question that had 
better not be touched upon here. 

After a series of excursions Into the realm of thoughts and 
after-thoughts, be hits the bull's when he opines that age limits 
and the fixation of study period will curb activities of those viho 
pass for students—the polhicised species. The place is reeking with 
politics, he says; politicians, whetha they operate directly or tb^gb 
apprentices, are all answerable for the rot that is to be found in our 
universities. Clearly he is under a constraint'^r is it restraint ? -to 
be polite on the subject Beneath it all, one can see the seething 
anger-’We wish Prof. Mathai bad been more explicit. In that eveot, 
th^ few lines would have been written diffisrently.—W*D.M. 




Al^er a passage of more than 
two yeaiSf a meeting of tlie AU 
India Ccuncil forT^nical Ed* 
ucation (A1CTE}» the 21st in the 
series, was held in Delhi o& April 
21, 1972. 

Prcf, S. Nunil Hasan, Union 
Minister for Education and Social 
Welfare, presided o\‘er it. He gare 
a tfacvghlful ;iddTess, in the course 
cf which he sun'e>^ the develop- 
znerts since the Council had last 
met. As he pointed out in his 
address, during this period Reg* 
ional Ccimnittces, Boards ^ 
Studies and other Expert Com* 
mitiees had beeu functioning and 
the work of the Council had gone 
on quite vigorously. Another 
feature to be noted in regard to 
the timing of the meeting was that 
when the Council fast met, 
the Fourth Plan badju^-t started. 
Now there are less than two yeais 
before the Fifth Plan is due to 
begin. In a sense, therefore, it 
seemed apperpriate to review the 
progress of the schemes under* 
taken so far, the results achieved 
and the lessons that could be 
drawn to regard to preparations 
for the next Plan. 

When the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan started there was acute un* 
emplo>mcr.t amongst engineers. 
Consequently admissions to eng' 
ineering institutions had been re¬ 
duced by about 3)%. The reduc¬ 
tion in admissions however had 
not been acermpanied by /eduction 
in the facilities for technical 
education ar.d training. As a 
matter af fict this period has been 
utilised to consolidate as also to 
initiate ceitain programmes of 
quality improvement. According 
to Prof. Nurul Hasan, the pro¬ 
gramme cf quality improvement 
in respect of teacher training, 
curricular reform, preparation of 
instructional mat^ial, development 
of new laboratory experience, etc. 
had qtiite prospered. Over the 
laA two years 238 teachers had 
joined Master's and Ph. D. 
courses so as to improve their 
qualifications. The demand had 
exceeded original exj^tations and 
so ^ditional facilities had bsen 
created to accommodate ^ grow¬ 
ing numb^. Similarly 14 curricu¬ 
lum development groups had beep 
set up, 9 for the ^giee courses 


Developments in Technical Education 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 


and 5 for the diploma courses. 
These Groufs had been set up at 
different centres and were working 
quite actively. Wfci c these pro¬ 
grammes had considerable success 
another aspect of the programme 
had not received the same measure 
of^ success. This related to in* 
dustrial experience for engineer* 
ing teachers. When it came to 
getting a higher academic qualific¬ 
ation like a master's degree or 
a Ph D. teachers were very keen. 
Bui when H came to industrial ex¬ 
perience they were not at all keen. 
This difference of approach sprang 
from the academic traditions of 
our country but it did not require 
much of an effort to show that the 
apf>}icabiii(y cf this i/adhioo in 
the field of engmeermg and tech¬ 
nology was strictly limited. Prof. 
Nurul H*san iher^ore asked the 
universities to examine the issue if 
a minimum of industrial experi¬ 
ence, say for 2-3 years, should 
not be prescribed as an essential 
requirement for all teaching posts 
ia these two fields. 

Another development to which 
he called attention related to the 
crearion of over 4ii0 places for the 
master^degree course at the 
various lITs and other engineering 
institutions in the count y. This 
came to approximately 25% of the 
first'(degree awards each year. 
Most of these places were utilised 
and a large number of students 
were going in for advanced work 
in the Indian institutions. This 
however has not prevented In^n 
students from going abroad also 
in fairly large numbers, as some 
trend obsevcis noted. 

Though nearly 10,000 students 
each year receive apprenticeship 
training in industi^, the situation 
is not all that saiisuctory. Broad¬ 
ly speaking, the industpr is not 
all that solicitous for imparting 


training with the result that the 
time spent by student apprentices 
is not always utilised fruitfully. 
To remove some of these loopholes 
a new Apprentices Act hus been 
draf.ed and presented to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Polytechnic education (too is 
receiving considerable attention. 
At its last meeting ihe Cntncil 
had appointed an Expert Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
f Prt>f. G. R. [)am-.>daran to survey 
the scene and m Jee recommends- 

CE.STRAL INSnrUTE I 

OF technolo:;t may be 

SIT UP...." 


♦‘SO AS to INTECRATE 
ONE YEAR S PRAf IICAL 

tratninc with the ex¬ 
iting COURSE IN ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. THE duration 
OF THE COURSE SHOULD 
BE EXTENDED TO SIX 
YEARS 

1 


lions. The report has now been 
' available for some time and has 
been widely circulated to State 
Governments as also to educa¬ 
tionists. As the meeting of the 
Council was likely to lake some 
lime to be held, the Ministry of 
Education organised a conference 
of the State Directors of Technical 
Education. This conference made 
a series of recommendations, most 
of which were accepted by the 
AlCTE. The more important of 
thsee recommendations are as 
follows: 

(a) Every Srate should set up a- 
State Board of Technical 
Education on a statutoiy 
basis with the express pur¬ 
pose of ensuring coordinated 


POUR 
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developmeiit of polytedmlc 
education, continuous evdu- 
ation of standards, holding 
of examinations and award 
of diplomas. 

Under the joint auspices of 
each Board and Regional 
Committee of the AfCl^ 
there should be a standing 
Evaluation Committee to 
inspect the polj^hnics on 
a regular basis and to 
suggest measures for im¬ 
provement and develop¬ 
ment. 

This Board should establish 
close cooperation and co¬ 
ordination with industry so 
as to train the right type of 
technicians. 


Various other proposals parti¬ 
cularly in regard to funding 
anangements between the Central 
Government and the State Gov- 
ernments have also been made. 
But equally important is another 
proposal that there should be a 
separate Board under the aegies 
of the AlCTE to look after all 
aspects of polytechnic education 
in all subject fields in an integrat¬ 
ed manner. Perhaps a stage had 
been reached in the development 
of polytechnic education in 
the country where an overall 
unifi’^d authotity working under 
the general direction of the 
AlCTE might be the appropriate 
agency for ensuring suitable co¬ 
ordination. 


The Council in the course of 
discussion also resolved that the 
Ministry of Education might pre¬ 
pare a Model Act for the est¬ 
ablishment of State Boards of 
Technical Education on a statutory 
basis and circulate it lo the various 
States. ' 


Any reorganisation of poly¬ 
technic education must of necessity 
cover the training of teachers 
working in these institutes. In this 
connection four Regional Teachers 
Training Institutes had already 
been set up but their facilities were 
not being fully availed of by the 
Polytechnics. This has come about 
partly because of a certain am¬ 
ount of apathy on the part of 
State Governments to this aspect 
of educatioa and partly to the 


absence of sufficient Incentives fot 
them to avail of these facilities. 
Not many spedffc proposals were 
made in this regard but the issue 
was definitely raised and might be 
t^en up for further discussion 
with the various State Govern¬ 
ments. 

The polytechnic students are 
eligible for the merit cum means 
scholarships for technical students 
given by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion under the National Scholar¬ 
ships Scheme, Analysis however 
has shown that out of 2100 
scholarships institoled in 1967-68 


NOTE BOOK 


specifically for diploma students 
under the old scheme when it had 
not merged with the National 
Scholarships Scheme, only 42 
scholarships went to diploma 
students. This was patently un- 
satisfttetory and the Council 
decided to take practical steps so 
as to raise the percentage or such 
students. 

Amongst the othe important 
decisions naken u«re the follow¬ 
ing 

(a) A Committee should beset 
up to take an overall view 
of the present state of all 
private technical institutions 
in the country—their hnand- 
al resources, or^nisaiional 
and administrative set up, 
relationship with State Gov¬ 
ernments and other educa¬ 
tional authorities, funding, 
etc. 

(b) Wherever ^glish was not a 
compulsory subject at the 
school leaving stage, those 
seeking admission to poly¬ 
technics should be enab!^ 
CO leant it and special ar¬ 
rangements be made for that 
purpose. 

(c) A Central Instituc of Print¬ 
ing Technology may be set 
up. 

(d) So aa to integrate one year's 


practical training with the 
existing course in Arch- 
itectiiie, the duration of the 
course should be extended 
to six yean. 

(e) The staff of the Schools of 
Architecture should be per¬ 
mit^ to undertake con¬ 
sultancy work. 

(f) In order to encourage man¬ 
agement education, the 
Centre should give hundri^ 
per cent grant for a min¬ 
imum period of ten years to 
institutions approved by the 
Board of Management 
Studies. The Council was 
not in favour of multiplying 
the number of university 
centres and other institutions 
for management courses 
unduly. Instead it recom¬ 
mended that an integrated 
plan to deve’op facilities 
with accent on quality and 
stundards may be drawn up. 

(g) An Expert Committee to 
review the existing system 
on admissions to technical 
institutions and to recom¬ 
mend revised procedures and 
methods for selection of 
students may be set up. 

(h) A Joint Committee of the 
DOC and the AlCTE be set 
up to review the whole 
system of engineering educ¬ 
ation at the first degree 
level. 

(i) Since according to estimates 
prepared by the Institute of 
Applied Manpower Research 
there was likely to be a 
shortfall in the production 
of engineers at the end of 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
the possibiiity of r^oring 
admissions to their full 
capacity, namely, 25000 to 
the degree course and 45000 
u» 50000 to the diploma 
course may be investigated. 
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What will 
they talk 
about 

at Lancaster ? 


Autumn sounds quite promis* 
iti| at Lancaster this ye^ir-there 
logins at the University what may 
turn out to be quite an unusual 
conference of the year: some noted 
academics will get together and 
look into **The Implications of 
Mass Higher Education*'—the 
theme chosen for the 2nd Interna* 
tional Conference on Higher 
Education (September 

It is timely—indeed, overdue. 
Education to-day mustreckonwitb 
swift—and often radical<-<hanges. 
Ever since University was invent¬ 
ed, higher education has been the 
exclusive preserve of ths “elite** 
and the affluent This last decade 
has witnessed undoubted demoli- 
tion of this monopolv, and has 
made M:lss Higher Educarion al¬ 
most M iaseoarab’e part of civitiS' 
ed Bving.'' Mass Higher Education 
has already arrived in countries 
like America, Russia and Japan; 
it is due abon in Europe. 

The educators assembling at 
Lancaster wi l ponder and ana- 
ly« the overall concept cf Mass 
Higher Educntbn and explore 
answers to a number 
pigling bsues thrown up 
this hew but powerful new-comer. 
Some of theW are likely to be: 
what demands will it make upon 
governments in institutionaliang 
and administering h, finding the 
resources for it, and absorbing 
and accommodating hs highly 
ediaxated; Tiopciiilly creative and 
pomially..frustrated products? 
Will it help Us to solve our major 
material problem of economic 
Ctrowth without destructive pollu¬ 
tion and exhaustion of the planet 
or mutual destruction of the 
human race ? To this end ^ould 
- hi^ier. education be confined to 

yotmg aduh ^e & grotq>, or 
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should we not make it available 
on a continuing, recurrent or per¬ 
manent basis to everyone of what¬ 
ever age who wants and can be¬ 
nefit from it ? 

There will be two plenary sess¬ 
ions—one at the beginning; the 
other at the end. Four specialist 
key-note groups will tackle their 
peculiar areas like : (!) **The 

structure of higher education^ 
world view” (ki^ote speaker: 
Sir Eric Ashby, Master rf Clare 
College, Cambridge ; Chairman : 
Harold Perkin, Professor rf Social 
History); (2) Costs and benefits 
of mass higher education” (key¬ 
note sneaker: Dr. Charles Carter 
Vic^C.lanoe!lo^, University of 
Lancaster ; Chairman : Mike 
Smpson. Profe^or of Owatbnal 
Research); (9) “Continuing Ed¬ 
ucation (education permanente)” 
—(keynote sneaker : Dr. Walter 
Per^, Vice Chancellor, The Open 
University ;^Chatrman t Alec Ross 
Professor of Educational Re¬ 
search) ; and (4) **The student in 


Don't miss ths flight to 
Lancastsr I 

It is an open invitation from 
the University of Lancaster. 

But don't for^ two things; 
one, ycu’tlhfeVe to pay your 
way; two, the RBI clearance 1 

If you're still undaunted, please 
write to the Registrar directly. 
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mass higher education”: (keynote 
speaker : Professor Eugen de 
Jonghe, Citholic University of 
Louvain ; Chairman ; N'd 
Entwistle, Professor of Educatioo- 
al Research)* 


To India, as no less to other 
countries of Asia, the deliberations 
at Lancaster will be of great 
academic relevance. 


PERSONAmi 


OProfessor Ishwar Chandra 
resumed charge as Vioe-Ctoncellor ■ 
of the University of Sagar on 
March 28. 

CDr. Atmanand Mishra, 
Prircipal, College of Education, 
Univcishy of Sagar, has been 
appointed Rector. Dr. Mi&hra 
assumed charge on April 15. 

OProfessor S C- Dabcy, Head 
of the Department of Anthro¬ 
pology A Sociology, University of 
Sagar, has joined as Director 
Indian Institu:e of Advanced j 
Study, Simla. : 

□Sri K. Madbava Menonl ^ 
former Director of Colfcgiale Ed¬ 
ucation has taken over as the P/o- ; 
Vice Chancellor of Calicut Un- ^ 
iveisity (F.N.) 


Manritim and India to exchange 
trainee Conches: 

When recently Mr. Basam Rai, 
the Minister of You:h and Spt^rts, 
Mauruius called on hisoppcsiie 
number in India, Prefossor S 
Nurul Hasan, something very 
meaningful emerged—India will 
be sending Hockey and C'ricket 
coaches to Mauritius and recciv- 
hg coaches for sports and physical 
educa ion at the Hational Institute 
of Sports Patiala and Laxmibai 
Collci» of Physical Education, 
Givalior. 

An tncidentai-but important- 
issue was the student exchange 
progTimme, somewhat similar to 
the one Mauritius has with 
Prance. The idea of exchanging 
srudent delegations was that they 
could discuss things of muttim 
interest at senuoars and sympedia. 

Although Professor Hasan has 
agreed to send a student*! delega- 
. tion to Mauritius, the time for its 
‘ visit has yet to be worked out 

, iix 




The Chancellor conferring the degree of Doctor of Science on 
Dr. G. S. Ventkaaraman. 


BHU HONOURS VENKATARAMAN 


P. A. U. 

Eighty Cotton 
Scleittiete 
Woffled I 

Aworlcshop of prominent scU 
enti^ from agricultural universities 
were seized of rather a ticklish 
problom: how to increase both the 
' yield and the quality of cotton? 

The 80-stroftg specialist group 
was attending the North Zone 
Cotton Wotkshop here last month. 

Dr. Sukhdev Singh, who directs 
research at the univervty, confes¬ 
sed that they were alt faced with 
a great paradox: insufficiency of 
cotton in a country coupled with 
a slump in itfrTpric‘*s. He was of 
opinion that nothing less than a 
s^ial cell to go into the whole 
qiiest'on of cotton marketihg 
would do. 

Dr. T. Sngh reported that 
punjib 320 F—a cotton variety— 
was susceptible to jassid attack, 
while it gave a low yield. 

Hie Vkltors from Norib VietBam 

An ** Rgricuttural delegation 
from the Democratic Repub’ic of 
North Vietnam enjoyed punjabi 
hospitality on April 7. 

^ The delegation consisted of 
Mr, Nguyem Choung. Vio^* 
Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Dao 
The Tvam, Head of the Depart* 
ment of Agronomy, Mr. Nguyem 
Muot, Head of the Department 
fof Animal Husbandry and Mr. 

‘ Nguyem Dy Niem. 

• 

The Vktnamese Agro-Seientisis 
appeared to heve a keen eye on 
the new fhrm technology i^aining 
in Sot^ah today, especially en¬ 
quiring Taboutl the method of 
powiog wheat 


At a convocation on March 7f>, 
I**72,'the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity conferred the demee of Doctor 
of Science—the highest award of 
the Univcfsitv in Botany—on 
Dr. G. S. Venkatraman. 

Bom at Tenkasi (South India) 
ini 1930, Dr. Venkatraman had 
his early education at his native 
school and S». Xavier's College at 
Palayairkottai, Graduating in 
Botany from Madras University in 
first rank, he was awarded the 
Algemyf Goid Medal. 

His’ear'y interest in algae took 
him'to B. H. U. Varanasi, where 
he 'obtained M.Sc.—and, later, 
PhD. —degree in Botany, under 
guidance of the Late Professor Y. 
Bharadwaja. 

Called upon to organise algae 


-They were . given them the 
examploOf West Bengal primarily 
a rice growing soil like their own 
and assured that they, too, could 
succeed in growing wheat in 
Vietnam. The delegation was also 
informed that work was in pro- 
grem on rust-resistant strains, 
which had greater protein eontant 
and biead-maktBg adaptability. 


lesearch at the Indian Agricultural 
Research Insthii^e. New Delhi in 
195f>, he established a strong 
school of Applied Algology there. 

Anther of three monogmphs. 
Dr. Venkataraman has pub'ished- 
indhidually or jointly with his 
research associates-over a hundred 
research papers on algae and 
bacteria. 

In 1963, he spent a vear at the 
Institute of Applied Microbiology 
at Tokyo. Japan. And as the 
ceipient of the coveted Ataxandar 
von Humboldt Foundation’s 
Junior Fellowship, he visited West 
Germany and other European 
countries in 1969. 

When he visited Varanasi to 
receive his D.Sc. Degree, it was 
merely home-coming after 10 yean! 
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In ProiMM~The Third Converition of Agricultural UniversKiti at 
Bangalore Or. D. P. Singh, Prasident of the association Is addraa- 
sing the Convention delegates. 


Andhra<« 

Contribution to India's 
Culture 


Presided over by Shri 
iatavilabhule Purshottam, the 
renowned Sinskrit Scholar of 
Andhra, a seminar on the con* 
tribution of Andhra to Indian 
culture was organised unde? the 
auspices of the S. V. U. Oriental 
Research Institute. The particip¬ 
ants deliberated on the issue on 
27th. 28th and 2iHh March.. Shri 
Jatavallbhula found tiie sminar 
as an opportunity of understand, 
ins these fjpects of Indian culture 
which had been enriched by the 
Andbras. TohH mind, Andhra 
Was uniquely siniated in India's 
cultural history. The context in 
which, he felt, this could be 
viewed, had two aspects ^ime and 
place. He fblt that the context 
was as importaTit as actual content 
of work and he knew of no 
branch of Indian ailtore left un- 
okhed by the Andhras. 

The Vice^anoellor traced the’ 
history of Andhra culture since 
the times Sanskrit was the spoken 
language right up to the present. 
Andhra culture and language had 
spread both to East and the South* 
cast in the past to countries like 
Burma, Thailand. Malaysia, and 
the Philippines; The.Vioe Cbanceb 
tor. who inaugurated ihe:;Seminar, 
saU: 'Tf it was possible for Krish* 
ana Deva Raya to wield pen and 
iword with equal skill and strength 
and also to find time for cultural 
activities, there is no }ustificatrea 
form not to show interest in sudi 
Bcahrities t^y.** 


GURU NANAK 

A UGC VitHIng CommHtM 
Arrives 


A Visiting Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Univenity Grants 
Cominission visited the Guru 
Nanak University on April 14 A 
15, to examine the Fourth Five 
Vear Plan requirements of the 
Univcrtity. The Committee con* 
sistsed of Professor MV Matbur* 
Di-cclor, Asian Institute of Ed* 
ucational Planning A Admmistr, 
ation • Piofessor IN Kapur. Vice* 
Chancellor. Meerut University; 
Professor RO Mthrotrs, Head of 
the Department of Chemistry, 
Rajasthan University ; Professor 
RS Sharma, Head ofthe Depait- 
meat of History. Patna University; 
Professor Rais Ahmed. Head of 
the Department of Physics, AT* 
r garh Muslim University; and 
Pkofessor SC Maheshwari. Pro¬ 
fessor cf Botany. Delhi UniveitHy. 

Two Officers of the Co mmit 
Sion, Dr, D. Shanlrer Narayan, 
Additional Secretarv. and Dr. jS.C 
Qoel, Education Officer, are also 
on the Conunittee. 

The Memben visited various 
teaching and non-teadiing de¬ 
partments ofthe University and 
Its Campu^ They also held dis¬ 
cussions wkh the functionaries of 
the University and ithe Vice- 
Chaacellor, Sardar Bishan Singh 
Saniundri, concerning the plam 
and pntie^ of the Uaivefsity. 


Hjs cxreliency H. E. Patrick 
Shaw, High Ccmmissicner -fer 
Australia in India, visiteid the 
Ouni Nanak University on 9ih 
April. He was leceiv^ by the 
Registrar, S. Bhaipur Sin^ and 
Heads cf various Departments of 
the University. Mr. Shaw went 
round the new Campus and saw 
the buQding construction. 

Referring to his visit to this 
University, he said: "Coming as 
I do from a country cf new Un¬ 
iversities I felt much at home 
sreme the prepara*ions for Amrii 
sar Guru Nanak University. The 
planning is practical and the 
buildings will be modern in the 
best sense. It is good to see this 
emphasis on education which is 
fundamental not only to economic 
and social progress but to the 
welfare ofthe peop!e in the widest 
sense. I look forward to re¬ 
turning and seeing the cainpus 
when h is completed and so many 
dreams have been fu'fi led." 

The Registrar of Guru Nanai 
University. S. Bharpur Singh, has 
issued the following pfess statem- 
ent;**My attention has been drawn 
towards a news-item publish^ in 
a section of the vernacular press 
to the eiffect that the Ouni Nanak 
University authoricH have twued 
instructions to the Examfoers that 
they ahould mark the answer 
books leniently. The news is 
absolutely baseless andunfomtded. 
No su^ instniciion has been 
issued by the Gum Nanak Uq* 
fvershy authorrliet.'* 
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^ The 5.4S-Uk;hGn&c Aram VGC 

The unjireitity hei been grant¬ 
ed a Special finacdal assistance 
amounting to Ks. 5.45 lakhs by 
the Univeishy Grants Commission 
for the Departments of Chemistry 
and Economics under the scheme: 
'^Programme of Special Assistance 
to Selected Departments.’* 

Fhrst School for WdM4>gglng 

In alt, some 3S delegates re¬ 
presenting over instituiions 

participated in India's very first 
school for well-logging, which was 
recently conducted on the campus 
under the auspices of the Centre 
of Exploration Geophysics. The 
Director-General. Geological 

Survey of India, Mr. M. S. 
Balasundaram, inaugurated the 
school, and the Vice-Chancellor 
presided. 


OSMANIA 


Professor Dimitiri P. Lobonov, 
Rector at the Moscow Geological 
Prospecting Institute, who was in 
town, took a keen interest in the 
school. He also made the wel- 
come announcement that an In¬ 
ternational Conference on Geo¬ 
physics Education would b e held at 
the Osmania University this year 
Another Russian, Piofessor 
Plusnan, the Vice-Rector of the 
Moscow Institute, was the co¬ 
ordinator. 

Professor V.L.S. Bhimashan- 
karam, Head of the University 
O^physics (Apartment, was th: 
Director of the School. 


Prof• BasUroddin to Singapare 

Professor S. Bashiruddin, who 
is Head of the Department of 
Journalism, ^presented India at 
^e recent Asian Mass Communi- 
ication General Assembly Con¬ 
ference at Singapore. Incidentally, 
the Professor was also elected as 
Alternate Secretary of the 
Indian Journalism Education 
Ass^iation formed recently at the 
Indian Institute of Mass Com- 
imunicalions, New Delhi. 


A Regiona) Docuinentatioii Centre 
Planned 

Soon to go into operation this 
year on a grant lotaling one lai^ 
from the Andhra Pradesh Gw- 
emment, is ihe Regional Docu¬ 
mentation Centre for South India. 
It will be set up at the Osmania 
University Library by the Indian 
Council of Social Science Res^ch 
at New Delhi. 

Principals. Heads Attend Tratab^ 
Pregta.T.Qie 

Eight Heads of Department 
and 21 Principals took ]mrt in a 
two-week Workshop-cum-Training 
Programme on Collegiate Ad- 
minisiraiirn. The workshop was 
sponsored jointly by the Univers¬ 
ity the Ford Foundation, 
University Grants Commission 
and the Administrative Staff Col¬ 
lege of India. 

While first of the three pro¬ 
grammes was held in September 
lest, the next programme will be 
held sometime in the third week 
of July this year. 

Philosophical Cmgrcss 

Osmania University hosted the 
45th session of the All-India 
Philosophical Congress on April 
15. Mr. Gopairao Ekbotc, Chief 
Justice of the Andhra I^adesh 
High Court, inaugurated the Con¬ 
gress. A hundred and fifty 
delegates from various parts 
the country compared notes. 


The Prime Minister, Shrimatl Indirs 
GendhI is seen here receiving from 
Vice-Chancellor L. Butiayya a silver 
casket containing a draft for 
Rs. gilliTie as contribution from 
Andhra University for the National 
Defencj Fund. 


AUTONOMOUS COLLEGES IN OSMANIA 7 

A Screening Conunittee is soon to he eppeinsed by the Vice- 
j Chancellor of the Oswanio Umversity “to consldtr the feasibility of 
I pmtins autonomy to any particular coitege atid nork out the details 
\ vnder h7»c/i such colleges lun^e -ofwictionJ^ 

j 

{ The Acachnic Coietcil at its meeting held on 24tb March, /P72— 

I yfhiU accepting, in principle, the c'eation of aut&rtom>us colleges-resolved 
to authorise the yke-Cka/teelior to appoint such a screening committee or 
1 committees, ^ 

I 

This cammiitee will Itave one or two external members and a repre~ ! 
. seniative from (he University Grants Commission. ! 
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"MODERN UNIVERSITY SHOULD TRANSCEND CAMPUS WALLS" 

—JAMES TOPPING AT 
SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 


Hiii year tJie Univosity Synd* 
feaie was able to have Dr. Jamd 
Topping, who delivered twoim* 
portast lectures: one on **Recent 
bevelopmenta in University Ed* 
acation in Britain*'; the other on 
*'The Edticafion ofScienttsts and 
Engineers—Oeaeralists or Special* 
itts". 

Dr. Topping, a former Vice* 
Chancellor of Brnne) University, 
h a diistinguished British educa* 
tionist. The Vice-Chancellor, T>r, 
D. Jaganatha Reddy saM that Dr. 
Topping was recognised for hiving 
introdu^ several innovations in 
technical edxication at Brunei, his 
work mostly consisting of making 
students acquire not only the right 
•l^ls but also the right attitudes. 

Emphasising repeatedly (hat 
educational planning was dynamic 
and, therefore, subject toperiod- 
kal reviskm and renewal as part 
of that total change which is over¬ 
taking aociety. He took a critical 
look at various Education Com¬ 
mission Reports, drawing ex- 
tensrveiy on his personal particrpa* 
tion in the shifting scenes of higher 
education drama in Britain. And 
of tte politics of the University of 
the seventies, Dr. Topping thought 
that its centre of gravity w?4 
tocated somewhere **beyond the 
ooBfines of hs campus walls-’* 


He traced the growth of higher 
education starting with the 11th 
Century and during the interven* 
ing centuries to the present. He 
pinpointed lacunae in university 
education of the past and spoke 
of the great advances in know¬ 
ledge and skills among students, a 
phmomenon which was not isolat¬ 
ed from the sweep of science and 
technology in recent years. 

Dr. Reddy, in thanking Dr. 
Topping, said that they had got 
a much needed message through 
hB lectures and of the great hn- 
pi^of Robbin’sand HaleCom- 
floittee Reports on British and un* 
ivenity authorities, especially the 
speed af their implemeiitation. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAU6AR 

The State Educa'ion Secretary. 
5hri K. L. Pasrlcha, vished the 
university on 9th April to take a 
look at hs Fourth Five Year Plan 
and the problems related to un¬ 
iversity finance. went round 
the library and saw the Museum 
of the Ancient Indian History, 
Culture & Archaeology. 

Dr. R. C. Mehrotra, Head of 
the I^partmint of Linguistics, 
Ravishankar Univeishy, Raipur 
delivered rtoemly a series of 
lectures on ’’Non-Lin^istic 
meaningful utterances of Hindi,'* 
‘*The First word of Child'*; 
**Morphologicai Structure of In¬ 
dicative Forms verb ‘HONA* 
(Tobe) and **Indian Langua^s 
and Devnagari Script.** During 
the course of his leaures he 
suggested several new topics for 
research in various branches of 
Unguistict and advised coordini- 
tion for reoritentation of Linguistic 
studies in Universities and 
Research in Midhya Pradesh. 


The Fifth Convocation of the 
Jawaharial Nehru Krishi Vnhwa 
Vidyalaya. Jabalpur, which was 
sch^uM to be held an April 22, 
1972 at the College of Agricutture 
Indore, has been postpo^. 


J. N. KRISHI VIDYALAYA 


This has been done in view of 
facts,flrst!y,that there are a num¬ 
ber of vacanies in the Board of 
Management of the Vishwa 
Vidyalaya and, second'y, that the 
S^ion of the &ate Assemb!y had 
been extended upto April 21,1972 
which would hamper the meeting 
of the Board which precedes the 
Cca.cc8ii.)n 


CORRESRONDEN TS : 

Pier $• work hard on your des¬ 
patches. We need news be¬ 
hind the news-'the issues be¬ 
hind mere facades. 

- Editor 
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The Vice President, Shri G. S. Pathak and Shrt Mohanlal Sukhadla, 
Governor of Mysore, just after the inauguration of the Third Contren- 
tion of the Assn, of Indian Agricultural Univeraitles at Bangalore 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 

UNIULORE-12 
SESSION in2-n 

OPMBf UMITIB FbB ABTXIieBD nuOIBS JIMD 
BaUABCH IB leiBNCI BBD flMOlNBBBlNO 


SE.Courw 


RESEARCH (PI 1 .D.) 
FmlirotSclinct 


DEPARTUENT ol AppIKd MiMIcs, Biociwnlttr)i, Inorpuie i 
PhirsIcalCfianiisby, lllcnbiolpgy ud Phtrimnlogy, Motoit 
Siophysies, Organic Chamiitry, Phyilca. 

gJRCH (Ml Sc i Ph, D.) DEPARTMENTS OF Aeroniuticil Engimaring, ChwIeM Engnwf 
PacullycifEniig, ing, Civil i Hydnullc EngliiMrlng, Elecliicil (ioirnnunlaliea 

EnglDHriiig, Elactrldl Englnaarlng Nigh Voltaga EAgiitaBittg, 
Industrial Managiniant, inlarnal Combustion EnginMrlng, hb^. 
cal Engineering, Matallurgy, School of Atitomillon. 

Mf, COURSES (^)Hlrdllrlt^on) 

amm M Of mm/iTm 

Aeronautical Engineering Aetastructurea, Aerodynamics, Rodeb and Mlssilei 

ClieniicalEngfiwring Chemleal Process A Plant Design, Transfer Ptoceasii 

«l i Hdtalle EigMg Hytalie, srtmi wil, R«on« E«gM.g, 
and Soil Meclianica 

Elec Communication Engg. Elacironici, MIcrownea, Acoutlics, Computara i Information Theory 
Electrics Engineering AnHled Electronics i Ssmtnichinlsm, Ponr System Engineer^ 
High Mage Engineering High Voltage Engineering 

WffMl Cemhusthn Engg, Automobile Engineering, Internal Combustion Engineering 
Mechwical Englneirlng ^et Power Engineering, Foundry Science i Engineering, Machine 


Metallurgy PbyHcil j 

School of Automntlon Computor Science and Control Systems 

PHYSICIL '^'**** emphasis on Solid State PImIcs, 

^^5*' '''«'^“"*'Wion sndTedinlquaa^tenffi 
(ly« duritlDn} englnearrng graduates and M,Sc's hi Physial SciinM, 

mSS,'""*' '«*•*» •«' 

iilSimiAL° bSi'" 

MENT(l>yiirduiitfon} 

Sfsr 5 SS 5 S*“ 

Eligibility for admiiilofl 

1 ward are brpidfijiHdi Ful details an atovldad h thi ba^kr 


Bachelor's dagrei in Sefince{Phyiles,Clieffll$tiy and Mathematics) 
first class with at least 60°/, madii In Ihs aggrtgali 

Reiearch|Mi/M,Tsch./Dlp> Bachelor's degree lii Engineering or Technology OR MB. BS. or 
loma Courisi Master's degree in Sclance|Arts/ Commerce in relevenl fleldi. The 

minimum requirement is a second class with at liiel Sll% maiha In 


1k mlnflitm rcguirmnta an liikt (oi m of ik mm. In general e much higher level 
ri academic acfiievement li eipecled than die minimum qualifIcationB vecliied. 

ScholanhipiiFellaw 

thipe: 

Al research, M. E., M. Ted., and Diploma studente and a ma)orlty of the B. E. student! can 
avail of Insbluta acholarehipe ringing from Ra.7S/>toR8,e(H)|-p.m. In addition, then are ottier 
scholarihips end lieeshlpe ranging from Re. TSMo fts.S0(lp.m. sponsored by the TATA Truiti, 
nso), Tata Electric Company, U6C, CSK, ICMR, INSA, NAl, DAE, State Governments and others. 

Hew to apply far idrnls* 
siea: 


Fast Step: 


Second Step: 


ThbdStfp: 


Cendidala who possess thsOuillfications outlined above may aend 
immediately an enquiry tolheREGiSTAR, INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE, BANGALC^tUccomMied Iv a Hikddtesaed and 
stamped [20 paiee plui (i palse rengee elimp) envelope ^ the slu 
23 cmiv to cms. The cover addretied to the RNlitrar Should be eui^ 
erscribed "ADMISSIONS'' on the left hand lop corner of the cover, 

Immediataly on receipt of the sehddressed stamped anvelDpe, the 
Institute will send e boohlel "Admission Announcement" contilnlng 
details oi ths admission qualifications for raiaardi and coursei, 
scholsrshipi and fellowships aveilsbie, hoilil facilities 1 I& 

Cendidatn ere edvieed to go through the booklet catifullyend satiny 
theraselvee that they poeeei the quilificatlone preecribed br idmls- 
Sion Id the particular course 01 for resesrch they Intend to a^ 
(or, They should thin send a requisllon for 0» application form ( 1 ) 
and 8 copy of the Hendbooii of Information following the directions 
given in the boohlel "Admission Announcement" This requisition 
together with the postal order (i) lor the^perffwirt should reach 
the Regisirar on or before let June, 1(71 

Candidates should fill In these applicition forms carefully followjng 
the directions given. They ihould send in Ihe completed appllcilion 
lwm(s) together vrilh atleiM copies of certificaleeimarks itilements 
to die eitent possible so as to reach the Register latest bv 5 Dll n m 
on 22nd June 1(72, j ■ k- • 

Hitt: 

Application terms racelvid after ths due datn will not be considered. However for rmerrh 
ln»ybipossible,lntpsciM esses,to consider late applications at later points of'time aroviM 
vacsnciassiiist. ' 

RttteribedOitei! 

lilt date ter reealpi of 
requisitions ter applies- 
tioni terms 1 Juris 1(72 

Landiti ter rcscelpt oi 

cpmpletsd applleiticn 22 June 1(72 

forms 


FouilhSisp: 


R(ID»f4i'72 
Id March 1(72 


).S.PRABHU 
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VISVA 

Thf SW 1 4:U^ht3 in ike likfTiess 
of the Jojuncse htus; 

With the htus t/uit hhsswtx 
\ on the Imlian lake ! 

Hitheno unpub'ishcd, this 
short prem. (fasc-imile <'ibove) was 
written by Rabindranath Tagcrc, 
on January 13, 1927, for a Japan¬ 
ese perk'*dical. It was one of the 
many dccumenis cKhibhed recently 
at the Rabindranath and Japan 
Exhibition'’ organised recently in 
honour of the 22-meinber delega¬ 
tion from the Irdo-Japan Tagore 
Association of Tokyo. 

The delegation which included 
the sitter-i;t law of Rashbihiri 
Sarimati Makiko Hasimato, 
also attendi^l the spring festival. 
By no means a new-comer to 
Shatiitiketan, she was there in the 
I9J0S,* attached to Kala Bhavana. 
where she used to lecture on 
Flower Decoration, tkebana 
Tapestry and the famous Japanese 
Tea Ceremony. This time; too, 

EISVEN 


BHAR^_ 

she gave an inter-*sting demonst¬ 
ration of fkebana. 

The Japanese visitors also met 
Visva-Bhara i students at a cul¬ 
tural evening. Shri Samidev 
Ghosh, Adhyaksha, liingh-Bha- 
vana, sp-'ke of Rabindranath’s 
contribuiiort to an enduring 
relationship between Japan and 
Visva-Bhara-t. 

The leader of the Japanese 
delegation, Mr Kazuo Azuma, 
who taught Japanese at Visva- 
Bharati some time ago, stressed 
the strengthening of happy ties of 
friendship esublbhed bnween Ja¬ 
pan and Visva-Bharali. He also 
maintained that adinrers of 
Rabindranath Tagore in Japan 
were thinking of founding a 
• Nippon-Bhavana at Sintiniketan, 
Ko-ean Scholars and the Czech 
Indologl if 

Four Korean scholars. Pro¬ 
fessor SHU Kyung Soo (Doogguk 
University), Professor Ahn Rye- 


Hjran (Dongguk Untvershy ard 
Director cf Budhist Museum), 
Prrfesscr Choung Jong-Kco 
(Chun Nam National Univeisity), 
and Prefesser Rfci-Min-Yong 
(Dongguk University) recently 
visited the campus and Cheena- 
Bhavana. They had prolonged 
dircussior.s whb Prefesser K. 
Vankatarpjnanan, Head of the 
Department of Chinese Stu^. 

An equally impoitant vishor 
was Dr. M. Krasa. the well- 
known Indologist and Historian 
from Czechoslovakia. 

Birmese Archaeological Detega- 
lion 

A Burmese archaeolcgtcal 
dc'egation, lepTetenting the 
Aithaeolfgical Survey of Burma 
(U. Aung Thaw, Director), Pagen 
Museum (U. Bo Kay, Curator) 
and the Archaeological Library, 
Rnngron (U. Ohn Mating, 
Librarian) were at Santiniketan 
on March 9 and l(‘. The Bur¬ 
mese Ccnsul-Cenera’, U. Than 
Maungand Vice-Consul U. Seio 
Tee accompanied the dele^iion. 
The distinjuished visiters were 
shown round the campus and 
various deparments of the 
university. They had tea whh 
ihc Vice C>ancellcr. Dr. P. C, 
Gupta, and participated in a 
foreign students* ‘get-together, at 
Visvn-Bhar&ti. 

The delegation also met the 
renowned Artist, Shri Mukul Dey 
and visiied the Terra-Cotta 
temples. 

tUhoanlan Art Exhibition 

An ExI ibition of Lithuanian 
Artists at the Kala-Bhavan was 
inaugurated by the Russian Vice- 
Consu\ Mr. Mirkasymov on 
March 26. 

Mr. Mirkasymov deep'y ad¬ 
mired the Indian Cultural tradi¬ 
tion and hoped that friendship 
be'W'een Russia and India would 
^ further strengthened by such 
cultural contacts. He a*so pre¬ 
sented to the Visva-Bbarti Library 
25 books, being mostly Bcn^li 
translations of oTi^na,*. Russian 
works. 

Mr. D. R. Kewshik, the 
Principal of Kala-Bhavana, gave 
a cri'.ical resume of Lithuanian 
Arts, conchidingi that the exhibi¬ 
tion lefiected extraordinary folk 
sensibility through simple an 
forms of innocent rural culture. 

NB«n. mv- m 




DISCUSSION MEERUT VC ON THE SEMESTER SYSTEM 


The Ufitversiiy News presents here the views of Dr. J. N. Vice^ChanceHort Meerut University^ 
on the subject. Both the questions'^frmedby tha hiier-University Board Secreatry, Dr. Amrik Singh’-^m 
Dr, Kt^ur's replies are being reportedyerbctim, for offordingmopp.vtumty to those arrmg readers nf the 
Urdversity News who may tike to come forward with their own views on the Se»nester System.^Editor 


Qncslioo : 


Answer: 


Question : 
Answer; 


Qvestkin : 
Answer: 


Qneitioo : 
Answer: 


QnectfoB : 


Anmr: 


QneetliB : 


Assuming lhat it is desirable to introduce the semester system at the under-graduate level in 
our universities, what particular preparations may bs undertaken so that the system, when 
introduced, is a success ? 

The university desiring to introduce the semester system should take these steps : 

(a) Study the working of the system m a university of its own typ?. For example, for resi- 
deniial universities, M.Ts. and AgricuKuTal Universities may provide a model For aAliv 
ting universities, the Meerut University system may be studied. 

(b) Thorough discussions on the implications of the system be organised for studeoii and 
teachers. 

(c) Students and teachers must be made to feel that this system will require harder and more 
systematic work on the part of both. 

(d) The office must be strengthened and made more efficient to deal with the [rossibility of 
about three examinations in a year. 

To put the question another way, what are the pitfalls to be avoided ? 

The pitfalls to be avoided are : 

(a) Not to introduce the system without adequate preparation. 

(b) To set up the necessary machinery well in advance ; and, if possible, to test the machinery 
by introducing it in one faculty at a time. 

Having regard to the structure of under-graduate education prevalent in the country, what are 
the problems when the course content has to be split semesterwise ? 

There is no difOculty in breaking up the courses into semesterwise uni*s. Usually in the be* 
ginning, the break-up is artificial but if careful thought is given and the introduction is not 
hurried, more careful consideration may be given to the units. In fact, semester units are more 
natural than year-long tinhs. 

From the point of view of students, how does introduction of this system help them 7 
The main benefits to students are .* 

(a) They work more regularly during the year. 

<b) They save time because the semester system implies course-wise promotions. A student 
who clears a course need not appear in it again. On the whole. 9t)% of the graduates get 
their B.A. degree in 3 years* time and about 80yo <?f them can complete it in 21 years; 
about 6C% complete it in 2 yeacs and there is a possibility of 20% completing in less than 
2 years. 

(c) Students can make use of their sumztttr vocation to make up for any deficiency during the 
year btcause a semester course can be studied and examination conducted in it during the 
summer. This is not possible in a year-long cotiise. 

(d) Students can even earn advance credits in this system. 

Or, to put it another way, in what specific respects do students have to adjust their study habits 
and other attitudes so as to meet the requirements of this system ? 

In this ^sten^ students have to be alert almost from the beginning. A student joins in July 
and begins his studies seriously from the middle of August for the examination to be held in 
November. In the older s^'stem, students become serious only in January and February. But 
they have to be more regular in their habits of study, for if they miss their lectures for even a 
foTtaight, the loss becomes serious. 

Does this system make any addhional demands in terms of preparation, punctuality, and 
sponsivencss on the part of teachers 7 
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responsive Inthesyatcm. Ttey have to take their classes punctually 

at any costand extra-curricular activities 

have to oe very carefuiiy spread out. 

Questloi : Dxa everything depend upanthc individual teacher or do his colleagues also have a role to 
play tn respect of the items ruferred to ? 6 i « w 

Answer : The system calls for collective responsibility because lack of seriousness in one iroup of 
teachers may have harmful effect on others. 

Qaestkm ; Have any additionai library or laboratory facilities to be provided to enable «tiid gn t« to adjust 
to the increased tempo of work ? 

Answer i Additional libr^ and laboratory facilities arc desirable but not necessary. 

Qoestiwi i Or, again to put it in a different way, has tlw outlay to be increased in any way in terma of 
building, staff, equipment, etc., so that the system functions successfully ? 

Answer i For the succe^ful working of the system, we do need about 10% increase in terms of building, 
stair and equipment. However, there is a great deal of pressure of work pn the office staff 
both in col.eges and universities, becaute they have to conduct examuations three times a year 
and keep records of the same. Therefore, f«r the successful working of the system, the office 
staff may have to be increased by 30 40%. Alternatively, use may Ite made of computers and 
other mechanisation processes. 

Questlra s Since the gap between one semester and another is not more than four weeks, normally speak¬ 
ing, how is the result declared in time ? The real question is of adjusting the system of public 
examination to the semester system in the absence of internal assessment. 

Avwer ; In order to reduce the lime for declaration of results, Meerut University has evolved the system 
of central evaluation and has nude use of computers for evaluation work. Instep of sending 
answer books to teacheni, the scripts are collected at various centies in the university and 
tecchers go to these centres to evaluate answer books. The answer books are all 
eva uated by the teachers of the university and for each paper evaluation there may be groups 
of 6*12 teachers evaluating it after joint consultation. Instructions are thoroughly discussed, 
sample checking of maiked answer bocks is done by Deputy Head Examiners and nobody is 
allowed to take the answer book out ofthe evaluation centre. This leads to a decreased use 
of unfair means m examinUions as no student can approach examiners and since they get 40 
answer books each to examine in the morning and deliver them to the university before the 
end of the day. It, however, requires a great deal of discipline on the part of teachers and 
sincerity in evaluation. We are also trying to perfect the computer system because in the initial 
stages it has given us a lot of headache. The main reason hiS been the lack of coordination 
between the inefficient human component and the super-efficient machine component. In 
Meerut University, we have been able to declare 99% of our results in time but have failed in 
1% of the cases. The reason is due to the heavy amount of work on limited staff and some¬ 
times power failure for the computer system. We have to decalre results of three examinations 
in a year and then coordinate these results. It has put a heavy strain on cur machinery be¬ 
cause the U. P. Government has refused to increase our grants for the examination work. lam 
sure, our sys em would have been almost perfect if we had been allowed to spend a sum of 
Rs. 10 lakhs, more than which we have to spend now. 

QttCftlOB : Does this system in any way require or lead to- any kind of re-alignment between the uoiversky 
and the colleges ? 

Aimw : The system has improved the financial position of many colleges because the number of students 
in previous and final classes is almost the same. The contact between University office and 
college office increases in this process. It also increases contact between teachers who meet 
' 'almost in a mass twice a year. Many academic conferences and programmes have been 
organised during these meeting of teachers coining for evaluation. These meetings have also 
unproved relations among teachers of the colleges and the university. 

QmsUob : Along with the introduction of the semester system which would be essentially splitting up the 
academic year into two equal parts and assessment at the end of each semester, what, according 
to you, are the pros and coos of introducing the credit system ? This is a new area experim¬ 
entation and may be elaborated a little. 

Auwer : The credit system can be introduced but that depends upon the faith that studen's have in their 
tef^hers, the general social climate and the trust of teachers among themselves. Here the 
‘ system be^mes moic dependent on the character of students, teachers and general public than 
in any crthec respect. We are making some experiments but the results have not ^ways been 
- heipfiil. 
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SittlnQ (L to fQ Or. M. Varedarajan, Vico-Chancatlor, Madurai University; Dr* D. Japanalha Reddy» Vice-CIi 
narayan, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalal University; Hon'ble Or. V. R. Nedunchezhian, Minist< 
Vice-Chancellor, Tcmilnadu Agricultural University, Coimbatore; Thiru M. M. Chant, ^ 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair. 

Standing (L to R) Dr. P. Govinden, Member of the Syndicate, Annamalal University ; Dr. V. Ballah, Membc 
Member of the Syndicate, Annamalal University; Dr* V. Sp< Manickam, Member of the Synd 
Annamalal University, Annamalali>agar; Thiru M. K. Ram^rlshnan, Reelstrar, Sri Venkat 
Registrar, Andhra University, Waltair; Dr. M* O. Mathew, Member of the Syndicate, Annan 
versity, Dharwar; Dr. C. N Sambandam, Member of the Syndicate, Annamalal University 
lai University \ Thiru Ralarathlnam, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Chidambaram. 
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Tf Sr) Van)ra!e$wara University, T:rupat); Or. S. P. Ad)- 
jcation, Government of Tamitnadu-; Or. G. Rangaswamli 
inceilor, Calicut Unlyersify, Calicut; Thiru L. Ouliayya, 


Syndicate, Annamalal University ; Dr. Sm. LaKstimanan, 
^nnamalal University; Thiru P.A. Sitapati, Registrar, 
UnWeraltyi Tirupatl. Thiru M. GopaiaKrishna Reddy, 
Iverslty; Thiru S. S. Wodeyar, Registrar, Karnatak Unc- 
. Kumaraawaml Pillai, Member of the Syndicate, Annama- 

S CONFEBENCE OF 
VICE-CHANCELLORS 
INS AT ANNAMALAl 


The third Conference of South Indian Ylco-Chan- 
Mllors from Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu met at Annamelal under the presi¬ 
dentship of Or.S.P. Adinarayan,on April 3,4 and & 

The conference was Inaugurated by Tamilnadu 
Educat'on Minister, Dr. V. R. Nedunchezhian. 
He called for evolving a greater coordination be* 
tween the University and the Government to 
ensure grants to institutions of hioher learning on 
the basis of "assessed” needs. The university, 
he said, was a piece of communication and 
evaluation of thought, transmitted by the teacher 
to the taught, its main purpose being to stimu¬ 
late scientific thinking Advising Vice-Chanceliora 
to introduce new branches of study to make post¬ 
graduate courses more dynamici he praised 
introduction of the semester system—a "signi¬ 
ficant step" which should be turner improved. 

The meeting was attended by six vice-chancellors, 
four registrars and a large number of the faculty 
and public. There was an informal discussion 
between the delegates and the syndicate of the 
University on the evening of the 3rd They show¬ 
ed a great interest in student mobility from one 
university to another at post graduate and re¬ 
search levels with attendance credit. The 
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question was also discussed of the reserva¬ 
tion of seats for students from the "other” 
university in the southern region at post'Qraduata 
level on the basis of reciprocity, and of giv'ng 
oreat encouragement to visiting prefessorship. 
Each university was asked to work out Its own 
p'ans along thess lines for a detailed discussion 
at the next session of the conference. 

The following findings of the Conference may 
be repotted 

(i) Approval of tha proposal fa merge fhe Senafe and 
AcadeiTlc Council Into a aingle advisory body and 
making iho Syndicate more compact by raatricttns 
its atrangth to a maximum of twaiva. 

(II) Approval, tn general, of the prinripie of etudent 
participation as recommended by the apeeia! com¬ 
mittee of the University Grants Commission, 
pit; Approval of the introduction of tho Semeeter 
System and couraa work at the Master'e level In 
Science. Humanities and Commerce end at tba 
undergraduate level In profeastonal courMlUkt 
Engineering. Medicine and Agriculture. 

The Conference favoured a five-day, six-hour 
week with 180 working days, holidays being cut 
down to the minimum. It called upon the constit¬ 
uent Universities to exchange syllabil and com¬ 
municate Improvements in the same periodically. 
It wds of opinion that ail Master degree examin¬ 
ations should Include a viva of 50 marks. Regard¬ 
ing the years at S^ool and College, it favoured 
die 10 -f -2 >1-3 formula, emphasising continued 
vigilant exploration of tho problem of examination 







INTERVIEW WITH DR. GAK^OE ON NSS COORDINATORS* COMFERENCB 


An interview with a dynamic man like Dr.* 
Oangrade (Delhi School of Social work) could 
be very revealing to one genuinely interested 
in National Service Scheme--especially if his 
Committee Organiser, Mr. A.P.S Lamba, was also 
around. It would have been perhaps impossible to 
have a glimps of the total national scene if we 
bad remained contented merely with hearing all the 
speakers—mostly coordimtors—read their papers at 
their recent geMogeiher at Gandhi Peace Found¬ 
ation (April 22 to April 24). A major part of 
credit for this study to appear here in the University 
News ought to go to him—and Mr. Lamta. 

It was the first-ever eonference which afforded an 
opportunity to the assembled coordinaton for a na« 
tional-levd consultation. 

The Conference was a success first in registering a 
record attendance. Discussions were **both heated as 
well as peaceful.'* The heated part of talking related 
to the administrative and organisational aspects of 

NSS; the cooler counsels prevailed when they 
veer^ round to the alterations to programmes 
and activities. 

The major criticism of the first emanated from 
what Dr. Gangrade characterised as **tardiness** on 
the part of the States in releasing grants for a con¬ 
tinue operation of the Scheme. He felt that one of 
the reasons for this ^'tardiness * was the non-alloca¬ 
tion earlier cf fiinds in their budget. A chronic 
optimist, he saw in the surrounding gloom a silver 
lining, too: major point is that both Poona and 
Marathwada Universities have been awarding marks 
for participation in the Scheme. Gujarat University 
students enjov three distinct options—either to choose 
NCC, or NSb or NSS.” 

Dr. Gangrade paid glowing tributes to the work 
of student volunteers at Bangla Refugee camps and in 
Bangla Desh : ''They helped in the hospitals and the 
milk centres, and tended the sick and the wounded. 
For some, the emotional involvement with a fellow 
human-being in distress was so great that they even 
donated the clothes in which they stood ! One of 
the Para girls may be particularly mentioned. She 
lemoved even the dead bodies—an action whi^ 
violated Parsi religioo.'’ 

Now that the Scheme is gaining a definite mom- 
entum, it is felt that the pr^t appointment of part- 
time coordinators is proving a great hindrance: 
"Most programme coordinators have been assigned 
these duties in addition to their main duties as staff 
of the universities concerned.” This has resulted in 
the programmes going haywire; tomeUines t^ pro* 
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grammes have even been abandoned altogether. 
When asked if some way led out of the dif^ulty, 
both Dr. Gangrade and Mr. Lamba referred to the 
NSS C^rdinutoTS Seminar he’d in February last: 
(it made the recommendation for making th^ full¬ 
time ). 

There were other recommendations as well. 

When matters relating to ohservarce of the Silver 
iulMleeofthe Indian Independence were being dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference together with the outlines of 
a proposed national volunteer corps, the enthusiasmof 
Miijor Dayal Singh Panwar, the Coordinator at Jodh- 
pur,couid hardly be repress^ : he said ihat if the id' a 
was to send these volunteers to rural and other back¬ 
ward areas to tackle the problem of drop-outs with 
their parents and guardians, he would like to see the 
programme through to the finish at least in Jt>dhpur. 
(Incidentally, the programme, which will treat as* an 
urgertt priority health and hygiene conditions also, 
would ultimately succeed in plugging the loophole 
in implementation of the much desirab e compulsory 
attendance of children at primary schools). 

Mr. V. N. Bhide (University of Poona) reminded 
the conferees of a recommendation of an earlier re¬ 
gional seminar: "The goal of National Service 
Scheme should be education through community 
service.” Holding forth the example of a child on way 
to school with tears flowing down his cherks, 
be said : '’Here's an opponuni:y for some 
one to know bis problem in time" and prevent him 
from becoming later a problem. He also felt that 
to operate such a *‘v.?guc)y defined scheme” 
was not easy without an affective organization. Be- 
rides, one could also not help agreeing with Mr 
fihkie, if he saw a great irony in the app^ntment of 
permanent staff to run the affairs oflheNSSout of 
the Jimted funds of Rs. 2^) pro-ra’a. He also 
suggested that high-powered standing bodies be con¬ 
stituted if univers:iics were being taken as "Basic 
Bodies'*^ And, of course, Mr. Bide also read a bit of 
poetry : ”Thc cure for this ill is not to sit stl!l/or 
frowst with a book by the fire But to take a large 
hoe and a shovel also/And dig till you gently per¬ 
spire”. 

Mr. Navale (Baroda's M. S. University) made 
fourteen recOmmendationB and suggested eleven 
camps. 

The organisational aspect was also stressed by Mr. 
I.P. Shilat (also from the same university). He had 
some fear that the word ^Corps'* could be misunder¬ 
stood. So, he said: "Though the term, is used for the 
force of volunteers, the NbS wantt to evo.V6 itself 
into a democratic orgaaizatioiL** He also suggested 
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t vision of units on the basis of programmes, the smal- 
it units being of five to ten volunteers. He felt ihat 
apthute should deterrnine group composition, and 
that programms planning needed adequate attention. 
For better effect, he dted the five goals recommended 
by Shri V. M. Kulkarni, a veteran social worker: 
g^ls, a strategy to achieve the goals, requirements, 
resources, and itnally the deadline for accomplishing 
c^. 

Shri N R Kaikobad (T.f.S.S. Bombay) said : "A 
well coordinate programme has to be time-bound 
and target'Orientrd/’ As volunteer activities at 
primary schools, Shri Kaikobad suggested the holding 
of coacfiiig classes after school especially for back* 
ward children, and the scuing up of science clubs. It 
was on the cirds, he felt, that the NSS would become 
integrated with higher education ul imacely : relating 
its work to the Subject Syllabii would have to be 
undertaken sooner or later. 

A thorough review of the subject syllabii in order 
to relate it to the National Service Scheme in the 
actual field work was suggested also by Professor 
Mabud Hasan from Aligarh Muslim University. 

Professor Balwant Singh (Panjab University) felt 
that there was a growing feeling that the payment of 
honorarium to a staff member alienated the sympathy 
of the rest, making NSS a one-man show. He felt 
also that the late release of grants continued to be 
a big hurdle. He predicated that the NSS “could 
become a very important andihry educative agency. “ 

Mr. K. K. Kemkar (Vikram University) thought 
that the 1 : 100 teacher-student ratio would minimise 
the distinction between academic and non-acadcmic 
work. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Necra Desai of S.N.D. -tt'ornen's 
University held forth this view : “The overall objec¬ 
tive of the Nuion il Service Scheme is service to the 
community offered while undergoing instruction in 
an educational insiiturion.** She also pointed out that 
the tmplicaiions of the lack of both “planning and 
training" could be best observed in village camp 
programmes. She came to the conclusion that “there 
is a good deal of enthusiasm" in the student world 
for the NSS. 

Shri Bhrtacharjae from the Gandhian Institute of 
Studies, Varanasi, suggested urgent research into 
factors which motivated students* opting fro National 
Service. 

After looking at the progress of the Conference, 
which was inaugurated by Shri S.N. Ranade, Hon. 
Advisor to the Govt, of India, one could not resist 
the conclusion that the optimism of the Delhi School 
of Social Work which sponsored it, was more than 
justified. 

-Editor 
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“QUOTE... 


Mr. A. R. Wadia in Education Quarterly: “The 
Report of the Education Commission (1964-^ has 
come out in a record short time.*' 

Its implementation is likely to take a record hng tkne I 

Education Commission Report: “The key to 
rapid national development is dedication and hard 
work**. 

Both inside and outside ParlUment t 

Mr. Shib K. Mhra : **But the teacher is likely 
I to be a bottleneck in educational development.** 

: Let's aske the IBM to give us a con^uter, instead / 

Comment: ''Education is not a science or an 
entity by itself.” 

It's more like modem art / 

Another comment in Education Quarterly: 
j “The structural change, however, in effect, means 
keeping the main line of higher education relatively 
I free from congestion.” 

Obviously a situation of some gravity, in which we earft 
do Mthout the 7-A Plan of (he Telephone Department I 

Education (^rtcrly : “Tbot^h English has 
been spoken of as a foreign language, it may be asked 
whether it is really so.** 

No. not quite-‘Only, it is written as a spoken language 
and spoken us a written language f 

\ 

t □ “If the Centre supports the States finan¬ 
cially in increasing and improving the educational 
inputs, there’s no reason why the Centre should not 
set a minimum standard below which no State 
shall sink...” 

And the maximum above which it will not rise I 

□ “Much of our failure to-day is due to 
faulty and inadequate processing.” 

We need quality inspectors in the university, too / 


W.D. .immshahUNQUOTE” 
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IS HIGHER EDUCATION 
SPURIOUS ? 

By Profmor 0. L. Sh»noy 


“Higher education is at cross roads** “Universit¬ 
ies are facing a crisis** I “Co’legc education—Why?** 
These are some of the headlines that we read in 
news-papers or hear at conferences. 

Under the weight of poorly motivated students 
who have come to look upon CKternal examinati ms 
as a gamble, our examination system has alrendy 
crack^. Mass copying and threatening invigilators 
have become the order of the day. Classroom 
lectures have degenerated into dicta ion of noies. 
Uninspiring teaching techniques have become the 
rule. Teacher*1aught relationship has deteriorated 
to an extert that both love and learning are con¬ 
spicuous by absence. M-.morizaiion h^is b^ome the 
only method of learning, and application of learning 
in evolving methods of problem-solving is not 
attempted at all. 

Uortifying the Ciisb 

These are on^y symptoms of the malaise; we have 
to look for the remedy e'sewhere. Unless we 
diagnose what exactly the disense is, whatever remedy 
we may suggest wKI be of no avail 

What g^es under the present name of higher 
education is no higher education but something 
ipiurious. And the disease can be traced to the un¬ 
precedented expansion of higher education during the 
but many years. 

When growth is a piobtem 

In 1947, the enrollment in Universities was to 
the order of 4 lakhs and to-day it is over 23 lakhs. 

The average growth rate of higher education dur¬ 
ing the last 4 years was about 13%-'all-.ime high. 
This percentage is higher than our annual g^ow'Ch 
rate which was only 4.0%, having gone down from 
6.0%. If this rate of growth h higher education 
persists, we will be faced with a situation in which 
educated unemployed will act as social dynamite and 
disrupt society as West Bengal and Kerala. 

As per Employment Exchange statistics, nearly 
4,SO»000 graduates and post-graduates are unemploy¬ 
ed as on Uiis day. And if we take into account the 
fact that one out of two graduates does not register 
his name at the Employment Exchange, it is almost 
certain that there are already twice the above nu¬ 
mber of unemployed Are we going to add fuel to 
the fire ? Are we prepared to face the fact that 
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unemployed young graduates are going to create a 
dragon society ? 

The plight of such unemployed can readily be 
imagined The very society which has given them 
a high-sounding degree refuses to help them stand 
up on their own. They are simply Icfi in the lurch 
and asked to fend for ihemselv'es. No wonder they 
turn bock and decry ihe very society which has 
brought them up. 

Some Remedies 

(a) More attention to elementary education : Let 
us pay more atteniion to clemeniary educ.ation to 
which we are commit ed. In fact,* the Directive 
Principles of State Policy require that compulsory 
ekmentary education has to be introduced up:o the 
age of fourteen. Did we achieve this ? in fact, 
heie Is an area where a lot can be done to improve 
leaching, build more schools and pay teachers 
better. 

The percentage of literacy at the time in 1947 
was on’y about 21-; now it has increased to between 
30 and 35—by no means phenomenal Countries like 
China have r.chieved a high literacy figure by massive 
expansion of the system of elcmentfiry education. 
Even Philippines hr.s a high literacy figure. There* 
fore let us make elementary education compulsory 
and spread it to every nook and corner of the 
country. 

(b) Diversify education at the high school stage : 
It has been pointed out ov.t and over ag tin by many 
educationists that our academic course at the high 
school level is colleg<>oriented and that our high 
school students iiid College education the oj^y 
altcma ivc available to them. 

Making High School education diversified by pro¬ 
viding many vocational courses should reduce presure 
on C jllegiatc courses. Opening of what were formerly 
known as molti'parposc schools was a step in the 
ri^c direction. The present day bias for College 
curses should give place to bias for a preparation 
for life even at the High School level. 

In this connection, agriculture should find an 
important place in such multipurpose schools. These 
schoo's should provide an education which should be 
complete jn itself. If the proposed junior colleges 
take up the challenge of such adiversfiied system of 
education, I personally feel we have yet another 
chance of setting right our educational system. 

EIGHTEEN 


tete^opfnftimiQf? Hoe 

rtlmwiUtelL 

(c) Boards (br Collegn: The Colleges are at 
pre^ afB iated to Univtnitiei whoae acmal Emo¬ 
tion is research and post-graduate studies. Al 
present. Universities pay scant attention to individu¬ 
al colleges except prescribing sylabii and con^ct 
examinations, lliese functions can as well bs carri¬ 
ed out by College Boards through a system of 
accreditation, us have a College Board to which 
the Colleges will be affiliated under the over-all 
supervision of the University. 

These Boards which could have under their sup- 
peryision about 30 to 40 Colleges and might assist 
individual Colleges by giving them necessary guidance 
and supervision. 

fdl College education at cost: In view of the 
general encouragement given by (he central and state 
governments, colleges have spning up like mush¬ 
rooms. Their facitiths are very msigre. And subjects 
ofiered by them require little or no investment. 

Moreover, fairly liberal maintaincnce and teaching 
grams by State Governments has actualy made 
college Vacation cheap. In fact, the state govern¬ 
ments pay almost the some amount, as each student 

? ays in the form of college fees, to maintain a coPege. 

his has resulted in a situation in which even those 
who do not deserve to go in for higher education do 
to, just because it is comparatively cheaper. 

If higher education is given at cost, tVere will 
be no overcrowding, and colleges wi'l not send out 
an cver-! 5 ''owing numVjf of graduates who cannot 
be gainfully cniployed. In such colleges, there would 
be the merited students enjoying statf^ supp'>rt and 
the rich students who could buy college Vacation 
even at a high cost 

Such a siiuation cannot be avoid k) in a free 
society unless the government restricts admission only 
to those who have proved their merit. It is only in 
Russia that the doors of the University are open 
strictly for those who have shown their worth in 
academic studies. 

(e) Missive scholarship programme ; The amount 
thus saved by Govemmmts in the states and centre 
should b: channelized to give missive scholarships to 
all deserving students and these should be announced 
as soon as results are announced at the PUC SSLC 
level. No toiented young man shouM go without a 
scholarship. In fact, there should be no poor and 
dn^ing can<Udites who cannot get college education 
at state expense. 

With universal elementary education leading to 
academic high school or vocational studies, a young 
itudent should be in a position to discover, his own 
capabflitiei by ttfi time he has completed his high 
ichool education. If he is academically brilliant and 


to pRwied irii aiertt, there ihoo^d be no d( Scuhy 
for him to pursue his itudke ia a unlvenity. 

On the otto hand one who finds that his hiteresa 
lie elsewhere is to be cncourged to pursue his in¬ 
terests elsewhere. By making available massive 
scholarships to all brilliant students, tiie government 
would automatically nmtivate a large of 

student population. 

(f> The medium of instruction : The regional langu¬ 
ages should be the medium of instruction at all levels 
with a provision f<:>r link language, like Hindi anl 
Eng'kb. The Regional language should replace Bngikli 
at all levels. The damage caused by having to think 
first in mother-tongue and tiieii to translate 
Engiith is enormous. 

The fourteen major Indian langua^ are spoken 
by more people than the people of tiny Europrau 
countries like Italy, Germany, Sweden, etc. Indian 
languages are mare highly developed than some of 
the lanuages of South East Asian countries lik) 
Malayasia, Thailand, Korea and even Japanese. It 
is remarkable how Japan has developed as an in- 
stnimeit of modern scientifls thought. Its own 
Japanese language consists not of words but 
pictures. In most of the South East Asian countriet 
the medium of instruction is their own moths* 
tongue. 

The question of a link language assumes great 
importance for India if our country is to remain 
united. With Hindi being understood by more than 
half the people of this country, it would be perfectly 
logical to accord Hindi this status. For sheer 
economic reasons, southern states will have to aceejrt 
Hindi as the national language whether they like it 
or not. To adopt an ostrhchlike policy on this 
m£.tter would be just suicidal. 

(g> Autonomy for Colleges; Colleges should be 
granted a large measure of autonomy in the matter of 
having their own syllabi and examination system. 
Even conferrement of degrees should be by colleges 
leaving only post-gtaduate studies to the universities. 
Such autonomy will gradually increase prestige of aa 
insti.ute and lead finally to higher standards. 

This will naturally require a large measure of 
mt^rity on the part of college teachers and manage* 
ment. I am quite sure our teachers will not lag 
behind when they i^rceive autonomy for Colleges as 
being a part of an integrated plan raising the stand¬ 
ards of University education. 

Such autonomy will call for reorganization of the 
examination system. Dependanoe on external ex¬ 
amination system alone will have to give place to 
Inkraal assessment spread over the entire year. 

(Continued overleaf-..) 
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Sti e c t i Tl t y-iitt poiJIlli t 

Unfortunately triien the Kothari Coniinission re¬ 
commended that an element of selectivity would have 
to be introduced in higher education, there was an 
uproar in the ?ariiament. No member was prepared 
to accept this suggestion because that would mean 
limiting opportunities for higher education in their 
own constituencies. 

But the problem of higher education has to be 
viewed objectively in the nattonal context rather than 
from a nanow point of view. To add further to 
these difliiaihies, education is not a central but a state 
subject. As such, each state will have to make its 
own decision with regard to higher education con¬ 
sistent with broad objectives of the national policy. 

But if a decision is taken to withdraw subsidised 
higher education and make h av liable at actual 
cost, an element of selectivity will be automatically 
jotr^uced. Higher education will then be possible 
only for merhed students and only to those who can 
pay the high cost of higher education. To a large 
extent this wou’d eliminate the poorly motivate 
students who just wander about in the conidors of 
the college and complete the course somehow. 
Appearing at will for university examinations brings 
down academic standards. To a large extent this 
will also decrease the nunte of unemployable college 
graduates. 

Only under such conditions meaningful and pur- 
posrful higher education would be possible. O tly 
under such conditions colleges will have highly 
motivated students who will really benefit from higher 
education. 

AQwstkn 

It be asked why in some advanced countr¬ 
ies like America, higher education is being made 
available as in State Univeishy of New York-to all 
^ adoption of an “open admissi')n“ policy. While 
it is true that certain Univetsities there have thrown 
open their doors to culturally deprived groups, this 
is not a universal rule in America where higher 
education continues to be based on selectivity. 
Morever an alBuent country can afford the luxury 
of higher education for all but can a poor country 
like India afford it? This is ail-important 
question. 
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TATA INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
LIBRARY 


A SURVEY by K L. RAO 


The birth of the Tala Instiiuie of Social Sciences cm 
he traced 6ocA to the work of American Marathi 
Mission and to Dr. Chffared MjnsharJt who orgUtated 
the ilka of establishing a school for training social 
workers in fiomViy. Sir Dorahji Tata Trust agreed to 
bis proposdl; and. in 1936, Sir Dorahji Tata Gra^te 
School of Social Work was cstMshed. In 1949, it 
HOT renmed as the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
Since 19S4 the Institute is housed in its ouw specially 
designed building in Chetnbur. 

New BniIJing 

The Library cimr irrocxiiiencc in 1^)'6 Strik' 
ing in plan and arrang ement, it is one of the btst 
professional libraries in India. In r>54. it h ui a 
modest 9300 voium-^s; it has grown considcr.ibly in 
the m'^an time with ihc ;issKuncc of U.S.'VI.D.. 
Ash Found-iiion, Indian Wheal Loan. Bombay Un- 
iversiijf Centenary Committee, Nuioual Buildings 
Organisation, U.S.I S , British C<n)ncil and, Abi>ve 
all, the University O ants Commission, \vh<^ 
munificent grants since Ig.sfi tot tiling siround Rs, 
2.53,000/- have been greaiiy instrumimMl in expansion 
of the library'. 

The Library has now nearly 3i,*^ volumes 
covering principal fields of interest in Soc'al Work 
and related sciences like St>ciology, Anthropciogy. 
Psychology, Psvehiatry, Economics. S KialCiise Work, 
Social Group Work, Community Organi^lbn, Social 
Research, Statistics, Family and Child Welfare, 
Medical and Psychiatric Social W'ork, Criminology 
and Correctional Administration, Housing, Urban 
and Rural Community Development. Public Welfare 
Administration. Although there are Specialized 
Courses and Heads of Department, there are no de¬ 
partmental libraries. All documents required for the 
use of various departments are centrally acquired and 
processed. In addition, it has basic rcfctcnce books, 
like encyclopedias, and bibliographic 1 tools, maps 
and chans. 

Ltbary CoUeetkn 

Tbe Iibra*-y has a complete set of the Census of 
India from 1672-1951 on microfiche. The avenge 
annu'il book budget for the last five years has been 
about Rs. 66,(H)0. Beadeg, some 4CK) periodicals come 
to the L.b/aiy ti^aily, 

turn to page tt 
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Here is the incredibly amazing story of 
the living legend of Indira Gandhi 

Eight short yoari ago $h« held a Mcond«rsnk portfolio in the Shastri Cabinat. Togay aha 
Is the unquastlohed laadar of tha world's fargsst democracy. 

Few paopU realized the great potentialities for political leadeiship that lay Qormaftt 
within this modest woman of few words. These qualities came to the fora wImo sha 
was locked In mortal combat with tiM ''power group" In the Congrese. 

In this absorbing, action-packed narrative. Trevor Drieberg traces the story of nor 
apactecular rise to unchallenged political power right from her early childhood at Anand 
Bhewen when she often greeted visitors with these words : **rm sorry, but Maa^. Papa 
and Grandpa are all In prison." 

Trevor Drieberg, a veteran jour- 
naIM.bas been ateoeiated with 
seme of the iep-rai|k newspapers 
and news egsneiee Ui India. He 
p re t en d y reperts for the foreign 
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efforts are Mng made fo meet the oeedi of 
research In social sciences. An aocelereted programme 
of aciuhitiin and tofUlin the pps In the eaisUng 
collection is in progress. It has aueady filled in ^ 
gans in the collection of back sets of periodicals. 
Efforts are also beiia madeto prQCure. merature per* 
taining to Social Refgrm MmfSrnents In the 18th and 
l^h centuries in the world. Biographies of Social Re¬ 
formers are also being collecled. 

There is a collection of "rare** and out-of-print ’ 
booj( 3 . too. Umtuie on Social Work and Social 
Welfare Services in India m different langua^ « 
being acquired; it already has a small collection in 
Manthj» Bengali, Gujarati and Kannada. 

Ihiee Shdrca 

There are three main divisions M the library: 
General Shelf, Reserve Shelf and Reference Section. 
From the Cieneral Shelf, three books are issued to 
Junior and four books to Senior students at a time : 
from the Reserve, one book is issued at a time only 
for overnight reaiding ; the books in the Refeienoe 
Section are to be consulted in the library. 

Air an ee m c n t of Collectioo 

The library has adon^ed the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system OdthFdn.) The Catalogue Is 
in card form and is h*sed on A.L A. CatslomHig 
Rules for Amhor and Title entries (1W\ Twlibr- 
I'v miint'iins a Pamphlet File and News-Paper 
Clbphg Ssnrice for ready refbreioe on current 
research. 

*How to Get the Best ooC of Oor tiberaiy T* 

This oamphlet is distrihuted fo new enrranw, 
followed by a few fectures by the librarian on the 
utilisation of llbrarv resources. A brief out line of 
cataloguing rules, the mode of entries on cards and 
extracts from classification schedule is also district¬ 
ed. With a view to encouraging nersonal collection, 
the Library pnxmres for studants bo<dcs at conce^ 
ional rotes. Facilities of other liabraries in the city 
-are made nvailnb^e to students by a special arrange¬ 
ment. The Library also prepares bibliogranhies for 
members of the focufty, students and, somedma. out¬ 
side agendes upon request. 

Moabciship 

The method of instruction m the Tnstirute is Irbr- 
^-oentr^. Assignments^ project reports, reading 
, Hits given to students and the ‘^library Periods" 
mate students library consrious. 

UbBognpUad Centre 

Ever rinoe Dr. M, S. Gore took'ovcr as Dire^tes' 
of the Institute, the library Has received tpecial cate... 
It was at his instance that the "T.T.S S. Bibtiograph- 
feal Centre** was set uo in July 1964. Ibe Cemre ' 
hriiiB osit the ninthly,.,*3>pcumenrefm Li8t*’»aaid 
feodeifofoaf faibllographicia] teddees. 
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Adv«rti8Pin«nt No. R. 2/72 

AppKeatfons On plain oaner are 
hrvi^ for the port of TTniyersity 
Rej^rar*. They should be accom¬ 
panied by a ocatal order of Rs. 
5.00 as application fbe. and should 
state fill! name and address, date 
of birth, ^ detailed qualifications 
and exnerienre, etc., so as to reach 
the undersigned by name not later 
than 31.5 72. 

2 Candidates already in ser* 
vice should send their anpiications 
thrraig proper channel. An 
advarre copy, however, may be 
sent direct. The apDlfcatlon should 
carry a testimonial with regard to 
the work and conduct of the 
candidrte from the Head of the 
Insthpion he is serving or has 
hst served. 

3. Candidates selected for an 
interview wiM have to come to 
S'ear at their own expense and 
bring whh them their origmtl 
degree, certificates etc. 

The period of probation 
shall be two years Pom the date 
of substantive appointment. This 
period of nrobition mav. h^'wever. 
be expended hv snch further 
period as »he Exeemiv*- C uncil 
mav deem fi\ bnt the total period 
rf probation shall in no case 
exceed three years. Service during 
the probarionarv period maybe 
terminated whhou notice and 
wi'boirt nssigning anv re.-^son. 

5. The age of retirement is sixty 
years. 

6. 5cn/e f*f p-’v : Rs. 1100— 
50—1 ion-60-1 em with d. a. 
and P.F. benefits according to 
Univemity niles. 

Higher starting salary in the 
prescribed scale mav be given to 
exceptionally qualified and ex¬ 
perienced enndidates. 

7. QuaJifirathns ; Applicantt 
should possess a post-^aduate 
degree and preferably a Law 
degree and considerable admimV 
trative experience in a re«ponsible 
position preferably in a llniverB<ty 
or first {fade coPege; experience 
in handling agenda, minutes and 
-iwoccdure of meetings: fami- 
liaritvwith academic activhiea and 
.'working, procures of educa- 
tkftiai institutions. Drive, Initiat¬ 
ive .gpd capaerty to lead a drtm 
-uvii!^d be considered ..as-a dim- 
able qualities. 

: The Uriivenityreieruei 
the right to negoiiare wtoi snltabte 
penoD or pctiott if neeeawy. 


.«Niv0iairy lawa, ^ m 



iWBmvAwo 



CLASSIFIED ADS 

INDEX 

• ProfmofB 

(Engtish-I; Soclology.l) 

# Neadtr* 

(Law-5; one each in Hist; 
Phil; PoL Sc; Music) 

# Lecturerf 

(Chem-4; Spanlsh-1) 

• University Registrar*! 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, BOMBAY 


"Rwearrli Schft^nretip/FcItoiMhfiii In 
Scfcocci. Sncfat StIiikvs and HiuMoitiM 

19 9*73 SsasiQ't 

Adv«r1latffl«flt No 719 

RMOoreh Scho'erihlpa oMhnvflliit 
of Ri 3r0'. pm a^d Po^t docirml 
Tol)ow«Npt ot th# valuaot R« sooc 
p m am availab*e In Chcmiviy. G«o- 
loQv HumanHtas n*'d Social Scianca. 
Mathematlca and Phytlei. 

lael'MIes ailtt at tha 
Inatituta for carrying out resaarcb in 
many o# ih« modern d'^cpi^naa (n ffta 
rtspacMva dapartmenis. Application 
form may obtained from tha Oe- 
pu'y Peglattm (Aca^mif) on reOu««t 
aecomp«nf*d bv a calf'addresaad 
atampad (SO pai^a plua S oalsa Relu* 
pae R»ilo* Stairp) «nvelon q 1 slie 20 
X to rma. fup«mcribad "Application 
for Ratoarcb ScholarsMp'Falfoyrahip 

In__complatad 

(Brunch of Sclenra) 
oppHcaMon forma accompaiMed by a 
croaaad postal ordar for R» S'- pay- 
iWo tQ tha Indian losibuta of Tech* 
ro’ooy- Bombay ntu«t rfa‘*h tho 
Oaputy Raglatrar by 20tb Juna. 1979 

Cand'dettp hava to appear fpi 
tn*rrvlaw at the Inalitu'ab-foro final 
aatteilon Cand'dates called lor inlar* 
vfevr arlff be paid a rlngle IllCfast 
raliyyay fare by the shortest route 
(rdim the place of rosidenee to the 
Inatituto and back. 

Mio'iBiai QaoUflcatloas; 

A first ela*a cr fiigb second cttae 
Master*! dO'*ree for rosearch scholar- 
•hip and PiO. degr*# for p'lat- 
doctora' foUooaNp in tho approprista 
uhjoeta. 

Cantfidalaa yvho frava appeared for 
tho Uaolor'a dooroo oRanlnaiioo and 


art awaiiinp raaulti are aJap pfiglbla 


Tha areas of apecfBlfsatfon are 
flivan below: 

L pcpaiincrtt of Cliemltiry: 1 . Solid 
Siaia Chamisiry and Physics; 
« Crystal and Moi«cular Struc- 
^re; 9, Chemleal and Missbauer 
SpMtroscopy; Elactrochemlstiy; 
S. Thermodynamtca; 6. Coo'di- 
naf on Chomlsiry; 7. Anal/tlcat 
Chemls'ty; 8. Chemistry of Na'u- 
ral p'rdjcm^S. Syr>thalleOrBanl6 
Chemistry. 

il. Gcotopv t (Oeptt. of Civil EncB.) 
1. Pa'roiogr and Mlneri’opy; 2. 
Econornin Geology,’ 9 . Enpinaor- 
Ing Geotogy. 

111. DepartmmrnrHcnntnfffese Socfat 
Sciences:(A first e'asa or high 
second cl-ss Bachelor's and 
Master's decree far Researoh 
Scho arship a^’d Ph.D degrre for 
Post-doctoral Fe lowship in tha 
appropriate sub)<ct). 

1. English; 2 Econnmlca; 3, Phi¬ 
losophy; A. Behavioral Sciences 
(Psychology, An>hri>po'ogy, 5»- 
clotory, Uanagament Science). 
A candfda'e is required to submit 
a lypeo note of about 600 wo'da 
©•'ttinlen the proposed theme of 
rosearch along wl h tha appli¬ 
cation. 

(V, Department of Mathematics: 

1. Functional Analysis attd Ap- 
proximo ion Thao y, 2. Complex 
An lysls. a. Numerical Analysis, 
4. Fiei.rt Mechanics, 5k Eiaailelty, 
9. StatlsMca 

V. Dcparinicnt of Physics : 1. So'ld 
S?a’a P'lyslcs, Exparimer^tsl snd 
Iheoretica*, 2. Nuclear Physics, 
Experimental and Theorslical, 

3. Atom c and Me'ecular Struc¬ 
ture and Spectroscopy, A. X-ray 
Spectroscopy A Crysteiiography. 

Se'V/n? (eecheraof Eng/neerfnp Co/- ’ 
leges who are rfesvws of studyinj for 
Ph 0. courses under q'tsl-ty 
meat programme shoo/d also spp/y as 
lfte>r atm^ss/on wift be considered (o* 
gef/rer with o(ftrfSr. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
technology, BOMBAY 

kesearch scholarship/ 
fellowships in ENCG./TE(3i 

1972-73 SESSION 
A>dertisement No. 714 


Research Scholarships in Rngineer- 
infi/Tcchnoiogy of the value of Rs. 300/- 
p.m, Aesratch Pelfowdiips of the value 
of Jl« 4C0/« p, m, and pos'-^octora) 
Fe lowships of the value of R&. 500/- 
p.rR, are available in the following 
Dcpa^menis of the Institute. D.^taiis 
of the research faciliiics and progratnoies 
of tlu various O^rtmeofs will be 


available from Deputy R^istnr 

CAcademie). 

Appllcalioas in prescribed form ob¬ 
tainable from Deputy Registrar 

(Academic) on request accompany -by 
seifaddressed stamned (50 paise plus 5 
paise Refugee Relief stamp) envelope of 
the s'rxe 73x18 cm superscribed "AP^ . 
PLICATION FOR RRBEARCH . 
SCHOLARSHIP/FELLOWSHff IN 

(Branch of F.ngiiKNi^g) •. 
Compvted application forms aecorn- 
panv'd by cross pns'al order for Rs. 5/- 
payab’etothe Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Bomb-'v, musf r*ach him at fte 
Institute by tOth June, 1972- 

Cmdidate called for interview will 
h' paid a smg'e TIT class railway fare 
ih- shortest route from tiyi place of 
residence to the Institute and bade. 

The areas of research in which fncitit- 
ies are available and the minimum 
qualifications requited are given below : 

t. Am^tical Engfnrerrmi ; (IV 
Pmpu'' i m (2> Acp'dynamics (3) Aircraft. 
Systems (4) Flight Dynamics. 

1 (Vffilca) Eaglao^lMI : (i) 

Au’omatirtp in Chernies' lnd»wtT?es ip 
InftTgsnrc Process Industrie (3)Orgsn<c 
ProMss Tnd'is'ries (4) Technolo^ of 
Fuels. (5) Technology of Silicates. (6) 
Unit Operations. 

). Ovil Enaherrlm; (1) Hvdmulie 
Engg. (a) I. Theoretical FTu'd M“Ch- 
an'*'^. 2. Groond Wa’er Flow, 3. Free 
Fwf ce PI^w (W.Soil Rngg. • ). Basic 
Soil M'^hanics. 7. Soil S'sbiUza'ian. 3.' 
Foundation Tn‘erac»ion prob'ems and 
Fafth Dsm ProbVms. 4. Dynamics of 
Soli Media,'5. Mechanics of Swelling 
Soil Midia, 6. Rock Mechanics. 

(cl Structural Fnaineering: 1, M%te> 
rials of construction, 2. Static and 
Dynamic nrob'ems in framed and grid 
structuresXbuildmgs. bri(^ etc.) and 
ihinwalled structures (plates and shells 
u-oed in pressure vessels and. .other com- 
o'ex struuiures.) 3. Systems analysis 
and proh'ibilistic des’g’i. 4. Optimiza¬ 
tion. 3. Numerical irw/hnds and conw 
outer programming 6. Biomechanics. 

4. EVtrlcal Eoglnaerlna (laebdlMi 
Btecirooles). 1. Rotating Machm^. i 
Power Systems Protection, 3. Control 
^tems, 4* InstrumentatipQ (inlegrated 
circtiiisl, 5. Solid State Microwave 
D vess and Integrated circuits, 6. 
Microwave Eng'neering, 7. Communica¬ 
tion Theory and Systems, 8. Thin Film 
Teebaology. 

.5. Meehttdcal Es g ia ee ring ; ]. 
Machine Toot and Me^t Cu'ting, 3. 

I. C. HRgtfteeriniL 3. Fluid Medianics 
and Fluid Machinery, 4. Th^modyna- 
mics and Heat Transfer. 5. Rd'rigera.* 
tion and Air. ConditloniDg, fi. Motal 
Castiitf Metal Forming. 

6. Met^faR^cal Encdaetflag : I* 
niysical Metallurgy, 2. Ferrous and 
NoofeiTous Process Metallurgy. 


TWJEm-THRfiR 
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MWmbi Qiaittaitlaa: 

0) A good Bacbelor** degm taiap* 
prolate branch of EngiiKcriiig nar 
RMearch Scholatshtp of Rs. 250/- p.in, 
For leseareh scholarships in Departiimt 
ot Oicmtcali Electrical or Matallurgica) 
Engineetirg. candidates with a good 
Master's degree in MatheiraticSi ntystcs 
Chemistiy will also be eligible* Candi¬ 
dates with a Master's dcgiee in Chem¬ 
ical Technology are also eligible for 
research scholarships in some fields in 
Qiemical Engineering. 

' All Research Scholars holding 
Bachelor's degree in Engineering and 
starting with Rs. 250/- pm. will be 
eligible for consideration for Research 
Scholarship of Rs. 4C0/- p.m. after 
two year's Study/Rcscarch* 

(ii) A good Master's degree inap¬ 
propriate branch cf Engineering/Tech¬ 
nology for Research Fellowship of Rs. 
4€0/- p.m. 

(iii) A Ph.D. degree in appropriate 
branch of Engineering/Trchnology for 
Fost-dOctoral Fellowship of Rs. 500/- 
p. m. 

Candidates who have appeared at a 
qualifying examination and are awaiting 
results are also eligible to apply. 

SERVIhJG TEACHERS OF ENG- 
INHERING COLLEGES WHO ARE 
DESIROUS OF PROCEUTING THEIR 
STUDIES FOR Wf. D. COURSES 
UNDER QUAUTY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMME SHOULD ALSO 
APM-Y AS THEIR ADMISSION 
WILL BE CONSIDERED TOGETHER 
WITH OTHERS. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, BOMBAY 

PnnI, Bcnbay-Td (NB) 

Advertisement No. 715 

Admi^ion to Postgraduate Depee/ 
Diploma Couisea-in Engineering 

(1972-73 Session) 

Appllcatjons are invited for admission 
to me following pos'-graduate courses 
fe flding to the DEGREE OF MASTER 
OF TECHNOLOGY (M. TECH.) in; 
(I) AERONAUTICAL ENGINffiRiNO 
(ii) CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (iii) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING (iv) ELECTRI¬ 
CAL engineering including 

ELECIRONjCS (v) MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING (vil METALLURGI¬ 
CAL ENGINEERING and the followiiig 
postgraduate .diploma courses (DHT): 
Chemical Ei^lneering Department (I) 
FURNACE TECHwLOGY. CiOi! 
EMineeritlg Department (l)DOCK & 
HARBOUR ENGINSRiNO (2) AP¬ 
PLIED HYDROLOGY. 


ceuiK 9 tie of one aeaikiDic yearY 
duration* Both die courses arc schf 
dukd to start on Si&t August 1972. 
Scholar^tps of Rs«250/- pm. ^ 
awarded to unsponsored students admit¬ 
ted to these courses. Hostel accom* 
modatioii is available to all students* 

Omdidates will be seized by a test 
and interview at the Institute at Bom¬ 
bay. candidates are to meet their 
own expeosef for interview. 

Minlnuon QualiflcaBons: 

M. TECH. COURSES 

A Bachelor's degree in the appro¬ 
priate bran^ of engioeering (Aeronauti¬ 
cal! Chemical* Civil. ElonricaL Elec¬ 
tronics, Telecommunication. Mechani¬ 
cal or Metallurgical) with at least S5 
per cent Marks in the qu^ifying exami¬ 
nation or an equivalent qual ificut ion ob¬ 
tained by virtue of ^ examination, as 
recognised by the All India Council of 
Tcclmical ^ucation. 

Candidates with a Master's Deg^ 
in Physics with Wiitlers/ElectrOnIcs/ 
Radio ntysics. as special subject (s) will 
also be considered for admission to 
some of the courses in E'rctrical Engi¬ 
neering-Electronics, provided they have 
passed the qualifying examiitttion with 
at least 55 per cent marks. 

Candidates behnsing to aehaduM eastsi 
itibe wiUba considered for admission 
prwfded they haee <AUIn^ el feast $9 
per cant marka af the final euminatioo. 

V. I. L T. COURSE 
Ftimace Technelogy t 

At least a second class Bicfaclor's 
df gree in Chemical. Mechanical or 
Metallurgical Engineering. Silicate 
or Fuel Technology, or equivalent 
qualification by virtue of es^ination 
as approved by the All India Council 
of Technical Education. 

Dock & Harbour Engg.: 

At least a Second Class Bachelor's 
Degree in Civil Engineering. 

AF^lied Hydrology: 

At least a Second Class Bachelor's 
degree in Engineering, or a good 
Master's degree in Science (Physics, 
Chemistry, hbthematics. Geolcyy. 
G^rophysics. Meteoiolo^. AgricuL 
nire). 

Candidates who have appeared lU 
the corresponding qualifying exami¬ 
nation and are awaUing results, are also 
eligible to apply. 

Experience in a lelevant field will 
be considered desirable qualinctfioir. 
Other things being equal* candidates 
with cj^ience in the relevant field and 
thew ^onsored by Government, Quasi- 
Govt., Educational or Industrial 
gaoisatiooswiUbegivco preference. 


fugan faftba M» Tech* 

QUALITY IMPROWtfENt »0- 
GRAhOlE dbmii aba an^ ai iMr 
•dnlalca wpl be caaalderadtflirthir wUB 
otbera. 


The following electives are offered 
for ttw M. Tech, courses for the 1972- 
73 Session: 

Aeronautical Eoglnaeriiig 

1* Aircraft Design and Prodtiutioa 

2. Aircraft Propulsion (Graduates in 
Civil and Mechanical Engg. are also 
eligible.) 

Cbonical EngiKeriag 

I. Automation in Chemial indus¬ 
tries 2. Electrochemical Technology 

3. Inorganic Process industries 4. Or¬ 
ganic Process Industries 5. Technology 
of Cellulose 6. Technology of Fuels 

7. Technology of Silicates S. Unit Ope¬ 
rations. 

Civil EagluBtflng 

I. Hydraulic Engineering 2. ^il 
Engineering 3. Structural Engineering. 

Electrical EnglMn-Ing 

I. Communication Engineering 7. 
Electron Devices Technology 3. Ener¬ 
getic 4. Instrumentation. Control and 
Computers. 

Mechanical Engtaecrlag 

f* Design and Production Group 

I. Machine Tool Engineering 2. 
Machine Diisign 3. Metal I orming and 
Metal Casting 

It. Heat and Power Group 

4.1. C Engineering 5 Refrigeration 
Engineering 6 Therntat Power Engine¬ 
ering 7* Tlwrm.il Systems Engineering 

8. Fluid l^wcr Engineering. 

Graduates in Aeroruutical Engg- 
are eligible for admi'&ion to electives at 
(1). (4) and (S). 

Metallurgical EdglncH’iiig 

I. Extractive Metallurgy 2. Ferrous 
Process Metallurgy 3. Physical Metal¬ 
lurgy. 


Application forms can be had from 
the Depu'y Registrar (Academic) by 
enclosing a sclf-^«lressed stanwd (50 
paise plus 5 paise Refi^ce Reiref stamp) 
envelop ofst2e23xt8 cm and superscri¬ 
bed "Admission MTech./DIIT course 
in (Mention here Branch of Engineer 
iitg/Course Completed appHcaiion with 
Indian Postal Order for Rs. 5/- m^ 
readi the Deputy Registrar (Academic) 
by 30(li:.Xaiie 1971 : 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

POWAI, BOMBAY-76 

advertisement No. 716. 


The M-Tech. oounes are of two 
negdeoiic years' duration. The DUT ‘ 


. Smiag tearbwa tf EogfaMriag 
CaHegciPhoandMiiOTS «r proascutiBg 


AdmissioR to M. Sc. courses In Set- 
coce subjects 1972-73 Session. 


UHEVERSITY NEWS. hW IPn 


l-WENTY-TOUR 


- ArplfeitlMtt are Invited foradoiv 
WB w M. Sc. counei in: 

1) Applied Geolosy Duntion : 3 years 

2) ChemUry Duntioa: 2 yean 

3) MAlhematics Duration: 2 yean 

4) Phyiia Duntloo : 3 years 

The counes are schedu’ed to start on 
1st August 1972. S^uden^s are requia'd 
to reside in the Institute Hostels. 

Candidates will be required to ap> 
pear for interview and a written test at 
the Institute at Bombay at their own 
expenses on an assigned date. 

The Institute provides hnancial as¬ 
sistance in the form of scholarships and 

freeships. Schofanhips ofRs. 75/-p,m. 

exh arc awarded to 25 per cent of stud¬ 
ents admiiicd to each course, in 
addition 10 per cent of the students may 
be awarded free tuition on grounds of 
need. 

Minlauun Qaalifleations: 

ApplM Geo/bg/ : 

A Bachelor’s Degree in Science with 

(leology as the Principal subject and 
Physidi or Chemistry of Mathematics as 
other suhjecKs) with at least 55 per cent 
marks at the Anal examinatian. 

CAe/n/sIry; 

A Bachelor's Degree with Chemistry 
(main) and Physics (subsidiary); or 
Physics (mainland Chemistry (subsidi¬ 
ary) or Cticmistry. Physics and Mathc- 
manes w>th ai least 55 per cent marks at 
the final examination. 

Miihtmitics •* 

A Bakhelor's Degree with Mathe- 
mattes (Major Main) and Pivsics 
(Minor/Subsidia«'yj. or with Ma'he'mai. 
ics. Pliysicsand Chemistry, with mini- 
mum 55 per cent marks at the Gnal 
examination. 

Physfes : 

A B* Sc. (Hons.) tkgne with Physics 
(main). Mathematics (subsidiary) or 
Mathematics (main). Physics (subsidiary) 
or B. Sc. with Plv^ics. Chemistiy and 
Mathematics with at least 55 percent 
marks at the final examination. 

CAMDfDATES BELOHGfMO To 
SCHEDUL»D CASTE/IRIBES WILL 
BE CONSIDERED rOR ADMISSION 

provided 1 hey have obtained 

AT LFAS r 50 PER CEN f MARKS AT 
THE FINAL EXAMJNrAION. 

Notwithstanding the above, a can¬ 
didate possessing Bachelor’s Degree in 
Engineering of this Institute and wish¬ 
ing to seek odmissior to M. Sc. courses 
in Physics, Chemistry or Ma'hematics 
may be considered on individual merits 
of the case. 

Candidates who have appeared for 
the correeponding qualifying examina¬ 
tion in May/June 19’2 and are awaitino 
results are alao eligible to apply. 

TWBWY4TVE 


Hie couna la APPLIED GEOUXlv 
coRiprtees wotk on different sabjeuts. 
work OB an assigned problem OnH 
geological fi'id work. TIm specialisation 
wou.d largely be in the areas of Eog. 
meering gaslogy. Mineralogy. Peirou^y 
and t<'cotiomic geojogy. ^ 

The course in CKEMISFRY off^n 
excellent opportuniries for training in 
Chemistry on modern Uncs. This in¬ 
cludes Qaantum Chcmisiry, Statistical 
thermodynamices. Solid state Chemisinf 
and Physics, Crystal and molecular 
structure. Chemical and Electrochemical 
kinetics. Physical Oiganic and Inoigai^ic 
Chemistry. Keaction mcchanishm. 
Nituml Products Chemistry, Co-onliqa. 
Iton and arialytical Qiemistry. Chemical 
instnimeniaiioa and Application lo 
aoafytical problenjs. 

The course in MATHEMATl^j 
oilers excellent opp^rtuiities for a 
broad training in Mi'hemaiics Un 
tnoden lines. The contMts cover bisjc 
ar«sof Pure and iM^ltcd MathematU* 
with Statistics and Operations Research 
and Numerical Analysis and C^mputer 
Progrmming. In the second yearsor^g 
^pc is provided for advanced itaintK. 
Jn one of th.*se areas. The course 
designed to make it useful cither fQj. 
teaching and research in Mathematics or 
industry oriented careers. 

The course in PHYSICS has be^ 
designed to give the students a go^ 
preparation in the t»sic subjects such ^ 
Classical and Quantum Me^ani^, 
Electromagnetic thMry and Mathematl 
tear Ph>'sics, Wbrksfv^ practice anj 
Electronics are taught to all students 
engineering faculties, {n second ye^ 
(here is scope for ^>ecialisatioi) u 
certain branches of Physics. 

Application forms can be had frow, 
the Depu'y Registrar (Academic) hv 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped ( 5 o 
paise-!-5 paise Refugee Reliei Slamhi 
envelop of i\tt 13x10 cts». suocrscrlbM 

“Admission M. Sc. courseCs) in. 

..... 

Ornpleted applications with PosUi 
Ordcr(s) of the v^ue of Rs. 5f- mugt 
reach the Dsnu‘y R^strar (Acaderoi^ 
by 16th June 1972. ’ 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
M.D./M.S. AdalBioo Notice 

Applications are invited for admi^ 
Sion to the toTowmg Post-gradute 
Degree courses for the session startuiB 
fiom July 1972. * 

The candidates applying for the abov^ 
should complete fheit House, 
job by 30th June. 1972, respectively, 

M.D./M.S. 

M J>.; Physiology. Pharmacology. Path, 
ology, Biochemistty. Biophy. 
sics. Microbiology, Preveotiy^ 
and Social Medicine* Aaaestte. 


ilology, Forensic h^icine, Deiw 
matoiogy. Venereology and 
Leprosy. TuberLubjis A Respi. 
ratory Diseases, uii Radiology* 
Radio-Diagnosis, 

M. S.: Opthalmology, Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, Anatomy. 

DURATION, 

M. D./M. S. CoursO'-Z Vears. In 
Basic Sciences subjccts^aodtdates are 
also eligi ble for registration immedia*. 
tely after the completion of Intonship, 
The duration of the course in such cases 
shall be 3 years. 

^ The candidates must be regltfend 
with the State Medical Council. 

Qnafiflcattoni for 

( 1 ) M.B.B.S. or an equivalent degree 
of a • iniversity recognised by the Medi* 
cal Council of India on &hedule A, 
(b> After passing the final MBBS exami*' 
nation, the candidate must have com* 
pletcd requisite pre-reg'srration. com* 
pulsory rotating Internship (Houseman- 
ship) ttainiog of i (') t year in case of 
41 years course, (it) 6 months in case of 
5 years MBBS course as the case may 
be. (c) After having complet^ the 
compulsory rotating Internship (House* 
ship) the candidate should have worked 
as a House Officer for a period of one 
year or worked tn the Department con* 
ceroed for a similar period. 

ynscrihed Jtpj>)}catioo forms joa 
particulais can be obtained from tlte 
O0i» of the -Director, Institute of 
Medical Sciences, Varanasi, on 

payment of Rs. I.5A Separate app/tea- 
Vons wlif be required for each course. 
The last date irf* rsceiring complete appli* 
cations fomi will be 10-5-1972. 

I 

(K.N.UDUPA) 

Directos 


Are you a univer¬ 
sity looking for 
talent ? 

' * ! 

YouTI find it in 
these columns ! 

( Others will, too ... if 
you advertise here I ) 
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aNOHKA VNIVCRSIIY 

Ctmafoaimm Omrm 

Applkstioittare Invited frnn qudi> 
6 ed csnd'dates wttttin India for admia* 
ikm to (Ae O/mspoadaks 

Coiine« which wilt be started from the 
Mademk year 1972-73. The GooraN 
*>t all oonunenoe from 1-7.1972. 

1. First Year of Three Year B.a> 
Deiffce {History. Econooiks and 
Folitica) 

1 Pint Year of Three Year B. Com. 

^ D^ree. 

MedJt ef In^vetion Englidi and 
Telogu. 

bitending candidates may write to 
(t e imdersign^ for Prosfertus. Sylla- 
tisnidAnplkatinn Fonn hy sending 
t s. 5h CRupeea Five only) by Money 
<"rder. 

Vahair, Fiof.TC.V.SIVAYYA 
f't 14-4-72 Honorary Director 

THE MAHARAJA SAYAJTRAO 

UNIVERSnY OF RARODA 

Notiftcation No. 2 

Arrlkaticf) are invited in the ore» 
eribed forms for the following posts in 
d e Faculty of Arts. 

(1) P rofes so r of Fngtish (T) Profeiaor 
of Sociology f3) Reader in Political 
Sdenee. 

Seale of Pay: 

il>PfDressort 1IO&-SO-13n(MiO-1fiDO 

(il) Jteider: W-StS-1250 

^utD.A., P.F>. HJI.A.. and Qra- 
ti ny benefit as per rules. 

Prescribed appt<cttion forms and 
details of oualificatioirt will be available 
f om file ftegistnir on m^rayment of 
^ roaed Postal Order of Re. 1/- only, 

' he arollcRtioii form shouM be aocom* 
rattled by Crossed Order of li, 

‘•50 and dwniM ri«>rh the Registrar oa 
t before 10th Mar 197t. 

Only the most suitable candidates 
'iball be called for interview. 

K. A.Amin 

MS.. Uorverslty ReglstTBr 
Univnrity of Baroda 
Bsroda. flth April. 1972. 

NO. ADE/H/SEL/109 


INSirrUTE OF technology 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSTHT 

Adadataa Adf eitta eieat for 1973-73 
fpor aosi praduaf# eovraos and for a 
OamO numbtr of mtt In undtr- 
groduato courses) 

The hisritute of Technology* Banam 
Hinda Vniversityf comprises the foUow> 
ing nine D^tartmenta: 

i« Department of Ceramic Engineering. 
2. Department of Cbemica) Engineer. 
mg-TeduMdogy. 


JLDqMRD^orafi} tad Mtaidpal 

Engineerint. 

4. D^rgitineat of Electrieal Enginees* 

log. 

5. DepaxtiBeatofEIeetron)GS EngiIlee^ 

ing. 

d. Deportment of Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

7. Departinent of hfetalhug'ica) Engine¬ 
ering* 

S.DqMftnient of Muiiog Engineering 
9. Deportment of Pharmaceutics. 

The Institute offers five-year under^ 
gradoate courses leading to the Bache- 
lorT Degree in the respective subjects 
except in case of I^annaceut*cs where 
a four year urtder-gmdaaie course leads 
to the B. Pharm. Degree. Two-year 
post-graduate courses iead<ng *o the 
Master^s Degree are alo ofiei^ by all 
the Departments, Facilities for research 
leading to the Ph JX Degree are avail¬ 
able in ail De(Anm«i<sand information 
re^rding the same can be obtained 
from the Director of the institute or 
the respective Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments. 

Admimldo l» peot-gradnate eovor .* 

Application for any of the two-year 
post-g^uate courses mmt be made on 
prescribed form rb*a»nabk from the 
Director. Tnstitu'e of Technolrgv. on 
payment of Rs. 2/-Olupees Two only) 
in money <>riler or crossed po«»l order. 
The last dale for submission of appll- 
catfOfi the Dtrccforia Office ia 15tli 
July. 1972. 

The minimum qualification for ad¬ 
mission to the Kfa.Mes*s Drgree course 
will be the BadielorW X>egree in the 
armropriate subject with a minimum of 
5S% marks in the aggregate of the 
d^rve Icaammation. Schoiarsh=rs of 
tbe value of Rs. 250/- p.m. are avai'rble 
to candidates alined to the Master’s 
Degree Courses. 

The detailed infoimatton in’respect of 
a^laUzatlon and ekesives by 

difierent departments may be had on 
an>licaiion accompanied hv a wif 
addressed stamped enveitw. 

AdmMen to Uadcr-vaAate co ar se: 

Admission to a limited Aurrbrr of 
seats in the FIRST year B. Pharm. 
Course as well as to a limited number 
of seats in the SECOND year of all the 
uftder-graduate courses will be made for 
the 1972-73 session commencing in July* 
J9T2, admission WlU. BE ON AN 

ALL INDIA Basis and accord¬ 
ing TO MERIT. Application forms, 
which are common to alt undenpadu- 
ate courses can be had by Roistered 
Book-Post on remiitatftce of Rs.2/- 
(Rupees Two only) through a crow 
postal or by money order to the Direc¬ 
tor, Institute of Technology, Banasas 
Hindu linivertity. Malviyanagar P:0* 
Varaiui-5»OQor txfore )9ihJune. 1^72* 
Local purchase of application forms 
agaittgi each payment wlH also be por 
tible npto 19th June. 1972. The lari 
date for aubmisioa of a^ficationtif 
<beDifectorisOfiSceis2tfKhJuoe* 1972. 


Ibr admlMkm lo Or 
tmder-gradoata covsei should have 
passed ose of the following enmiiia* 
tion with al least 50% marb in aggpfe 
gate of Science aubj^ and also in tbe 
total aggregate. . 

For the Pint Year B. Pham: (i) Pre- 
Univeieity Examination in Scienoe of 
the Banam Hindu tinivenfty with 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology, or 
fit) Senior Cambridge fiumlnationor 
the Indian School Cwlficate Examina¬ 
tion with niysics. Chemistry and 
Biology; or (iii) Higher Secondary 
Examination of any Board or Univer¬ 
sity with Fhyrics; Cnemrstry ar>d Biolo¬ 
gy; or (iv) Such other examination 
conduct^ by either Boards, or Univer¬ 
sities in the Indian Union which are 
declared equivalent to or h'^r than 
any one of the above by the Baoaras 
Hindu Vnjvmity. 

FertileSseendYear, AV Degamuods: 

01. Sc. Examination with Phvsict. 
Chemistry and Mathematics; or (=') Pre- 
Engineering or Frr-Professional Coune 
^mination in Technology or Fiiftine- 
ering iccognl^d by the Banam Hindu 
University or (’ii) B. &. Part I Exami¬ 
nation or ft three yrar-d-grec course, 
if it kHxsm-nation, w»ih 
Phvs^c*. Chem»ri»y and Mathematics J[ >i 
I. Pfuim., or Pre-M.'dical Examination 
,or tbe B. Phnrm course only) or ( v) 
any o'her Examhmion recognised or 
equivalent to or h'gher than any one of 
the nhove by the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
venity. 

Note; For admission to the 'B. Pharm. 
Cfwfsaonly. the Science Subjects 
in the qualifying examination can 
also be Phyvics. Chemiriry and 
Biolcgy or bo.h Botany end 
Zoology. 

The candidates may apply for ad- 
missioa even it ihvy hove oni> appeared 
at the qualifying cxaminaiii n and art* 
awatimg the results, but they should 
foiwud the results immetfiatatir on (heir 
arar/abf/rl/. They should rosscu robust 
beaitn and must satisfy the rcquirenurnts 
flf physical fitness with regard to 
beighi, weight, chest and vision, as laid 
down in the application form- 
fjBWTai Inforinutiao 

All aiudenb admitlol to the Institute 
of lechnology are required to reside 
in the hostels of the Banaras Hindu 
University, unless specially permiUiHi 
by the authorities to . live with tbeii 
pattfits or guardians. 

In addition* studenta in ali vouevea 
will have to go on tours and undergo 
practical training in the vacaiiojaa. 

Scholarships of Rs. 75/- p*in, will be 
available to some of the stttdeota ad¬ 
mitted to the Bachelor’s Degree Courses 
In addition* a few Natioo^ Scholar¬ 
ships as well as a ntimbn* of freeihips 
are available to deserving students, 

S.S. SALVIA 

DIRECTOR 
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PUNJAB VICE CHANCELLOR WITH THE P.M. 

Th. day was Wednesday, April 26. Mr. Sura] Bhan, Vice-chancellor of the Paniab Universit 
had specially come to the Capital with a precious packet of money and good wishes-botl 
contributed in good measure by students and the staff of his university. While his wife watchei 
the proceeding with animated interest, Mr. Suraj Bhan presented the cheque for Rs 2 4( 
lakhs to a smiling Mrs. Gandhi for the National Defence Fund. (Incidently, this would brine 
the total contribution of the Panjab University to the NDF to over Rs. 3.5 lakhs). 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELHI-7 


Applications are invited for the 
faliowing posts: 

1. History—One Reader in Mod¬ 
em Indian History. 

2. Philosoohy—One Reader in 
Indian Philosophy. 

3. Law—(i) Five Readers—Three 
Pfermanent (including one in Lab¬ 
our Law); and two temporary, fii) 
Two Part-time Lacturers for Even¬ 
ing Law Centre fT>. 

4. Chemistry^Four Lecturers. 

5. Music and Fine Arts—One 
Reader in Kamatalc Music. 

6. Modem European Languages— 
One temporary Lecturer in Spanish 

7. Botanv (Centre of Advanced 
Study)—^Two Senior Research 
Fellow'ships. 

The Scale of pay of the posts 

are 

L Reader—Rs. 7rtO-5iVl75n 

2. Lecturers—Rs, 400-40-800-5(t. 
950, 

3. Senior Research Fellowshios— 
Rs. 500/- fitted without allow¬ 
ances. 

The posts (other than that of 
Senior Research Fcllotvshipsi carrv 
Dearness* City Compensatory and 
House Rent Allowances as admis- 
sibV according to the University 
rules in force from time to time. 

A contigency grant of Rs. 1000/- 
per annum is admissible for a 
Senior Research Fellow. 

L General QnalUlcafiom 
(a) for Readership 
Good academic record with a first 
or high second class Master^s deg¬ 
ree followed by a Doctorate degree 
or equivalent published work in 
the Subject concerned. 

Tnd^ndent published work (in 
addition to the published work 
referred to above) with at least 
five years teaching experience in 
Hoaours/Post-Or^uate classes 
essential. 

fh) For Lectureships 

Good acedamic record with a first 

or a hi^ second class Master's 


Degree or an equivalent Degree of 
a foreign University in the subject 
concerned, 

(c) For Part-time lectureship in 
Law 

Good academic record with first 
or high second class Bachelor's or 
Master's Degree in Law. Practice 
at the Bar for at least 5 years of 
which at least 3 years should have 
been in the trial Courts. Previous 
teaching experience desirable. 

id) For Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ships in Botany (Advanced 
Course) 

Good academic record with first 
nr high second class (above 55% 
marks) M. 5ic. Degree in Botany 
fellowship by a Doctorate Degree; 
or equivalent research work know¬ 
ledge of Plant Morphology and 
Emhryolo^ essemial; etperimental 
studies desirable. 

n. Spedil^DesIrablc QBattflcatlnm 

7, For Readership in Indian Phihs- 
ohy. 

(a) Specialization in Indian Phi> 
losphy with adequate knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

(b) Specialization in any aspect of 
Western Philosophy. 

2, For Lectureships in Chemistry 
(a) Serialization in Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

<b) Research expenerce. published 
works in Tnorgank Chemistry and 
teaching experience of the Degree/ 
post-graduate classes is desirable. 

3. For Readership in Karnatak 
Music 

(a) Special qualifications 
Proficiency in Music with a high 
standard of performance. 

(b) Desirable qualifications 

(i) A Doctor's Degree. (iO Ability 
to guide research. (liO Know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, (iv) A working 
knowledge of any three of the 
languages mentioned and acquin- 
tance with musicological work in 
them; 


4, For Temporary Lectureship in 
Spanish, 

TYaining and experience in modaro 
method of teaching the language. 

The tenures of Senior Researeb 
Fellowships are initially for a 
period of two years but furAer 
extension by one year is possible 
and will be awarded to those 
persons who are below the age of 
40 years. 

Apolications for the Senior Re¬ 
search Fellowships in Botany may 
be made on plain paper giving 
details of age. academic qualifica¬ 
tions, experience of teaching, 
research and publications etc. and 
be sent to the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botanv, University of 
Delhi. Delhi-7, direct. 

The prescribed application 
forms for the other posts can be 
had from the Registrar Office 
fRoom No. 9) either personally or 
by sending a self-addressed enve¬ 
lope and stamps worth Rs. 1.35 
Paisc to cover postage- 

Applications alongwhh the 
attested copies of Degree and 
other Certificates etc. should reach 
the undersigned not later than 
14th May. 1972. 

Note1. It will be open to the 
UniversHv to consider the 
names of suitable candidates 
who may not have applied. 
Relaxation of any of the quali¬ 
fications may be made in ex¬ 
ceptional cases in respect of 
all posts on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Selection com* 
mittee. 

2. Candidates called for inter¬ 
view for the posts of Readers 
and Lecturers will be paid, 
travelling allowances as pef 
rules. 

3. Convassing in any form by or 
on behalf of the candidates 
wiP disqualify. 


English, Telugu, Tamil, Maly- 
alam, Kannada. 


(K.P. Govil) 
Registrar 
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THE TRACTOR 

THAT WILL MOVE ON ITS OWN ! 



Dr. Englra (weving suit) cxpUinfng worliag of the remote control tractor to farmers. 

One of the major attractions in the industrial exhibition during the Kisan Mela was a tractor 
driven by a remote control $>'Stem. The device prepared by Dr, R. M. Engira, Oificer-in-cbarge of the 
Instrumentation Cell of the Agricultural Engineering College may make it possible to drive a tractor on 
the farm without the driver having to sit on the machine, A DC servo control system was used for 
steering and electmagnetic valve-opsrated hydraulic system for controlling the clutch release. This 
arrangement is good enough for slow speed. Bom in 1941, Dr. Engira obtained his master's degree in 
1969 and a doctorate in 1971 from the Ohio State University, US\. Presently he is enpged in improving 
the device to make it suitable for faster speed. This will be possible when the hydraulic system, currently 
m progress at PAU. Ludhiana, is completed. 


moving 
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• THE COVER 

The picture taken bv Banbir Balhsbi portrays 
a common Indian child strueglina unsuccess¬ 
fully with the invincible fortress of ^ucational 
opportunity (Story on pages 20 & 21) 


I 

n Editorial ffacine) feels the breath of spring 
named autonomy. 

□ The Kerala University Resolution of May 
9(Paee4)that created a noise recently-" 
reported fearlessly. 

j □ The News which made news (pages 5 to 15) 

! 

□ On pacr Id comes the much awaited article 
from Vice-ChanHlcr K. L. Joshi on his 
fond theme; A Central Ministry for Higher 
Education. 

□ Il*f followed by good and informed criticism 
of his proposals—in a letter from Prof. 
M S. Hajan. prestntW Asian Fellow at the 
Australian National University. 

\0^ow does our examination systein look to 
a foreiener ? An interesting interview (pages 
22ii23} with Dr. ^fiff cf 
University—conducted by Dr. Am^ Singh 

□ Vocational Courses at Delhi University. 
Their architect, Dr. P. L. Malhotra 
fpelli out the new strategy (same two pages) 

□ AiNl,ofctuie,Quote...Unqnote(ohpage2S) 


The idea of autehotnous colleges seems to be catching on. 
The Birla Institute of Technology, Ranchi, was the first to 
move in this direction. Less than two months ago Osmanta 
University appointed a committee to work out the details of 
a pioposal for giving autonomy to certain colleges. 
Subsequently the committee was enlarged to include other 
universities of Andhra Pradesh also. Altogether the matter 
is being given detailed consideration. 


Another institution to take active interest In the proposal 
Is Meerut College, Meerut. Founded over 70-80 years ago It 
is one of the leading colleges of Uttar Pradesh. With an 
enrolment of 4700 students and more than 20 post-gfaduate 
departments, the college seems to possess some of those 
favourable factors which ought to exist when a college Is 
made autonomous. The Vice-Chancellor of Meerut 
University Is also In favour of the college becoming autono¬ 
mous. To consider the various issues which will have to 
be faced If the college becomes autonomous, a meeting of 
the Heads of Department and some others was held on 
the 23rd of May, 1972 at Meerut In addition to Dr. J. fi 
Kapur, the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Amrik Singh also attended. 
As a result of discussions, the committee decided to appoint 
a self-study Group to consider the proposal in further 
detail. The Group is expected to report by the end of June 
or the bsginning of July. In terms of the Meerut University 
Act there Is provision for autonomous colleges. But If some 
additional provisions have to be Introduced In sfatiites, 
ordinances, etc., this may be done by the Court of Meprut 
University at Its next meeting as a result of the reconvnsn- 
dations made by this Self-Study Group. 


There Is considerable talk of autonomy even in Dblhi 
University. A number of proposals in regard to this new 
feature of academic organisation have been mooted. None 
of them can so far be said to have been accepted. But the 
thing is In the air and some further developments In this 
regard are eagerly awaited. . 


Editor-W. 0. Mlranshah 


The fdea seems to be catening on. Which university fakes 
the first step however Is sometoing that remains to be seen. 






Minorities Haunt Majority 
in Kerala University Senate 

From Our Own Correspondent 


What happened on May 9 7 

A resohtUm seeking the abridgement of mm&rity right to establish and administer educational Institutions 
was passed at a special session of the Kerala University Senate after a four hour long debate on 9th May J972. 
The resolution got through with a 23-member majority vote in the Il2-mentber Senate, Thirty one members 
partieipated in the debate over this controversial issue which generated some heat and emotion. 


The Resohition was inoved by 
the Pro-Ruling Congitss Student 
wii^ leader and aforiner Kerala 
University Union President, Mr. 
M. M. Hassan. 

What was the Reaelutlon 
about 7 

The resohition requested '*the 
State and Central Governments to 
amend suitably the Fundamental 
Rights of the minorities under 
Article 30(0 of the Constitution 
so that institutions run by religious 
minorities vvith slate aid could be 
brought under the power of the 
State to impose necessary control 
and reserjetiofis.*' A similar re¬ 
solution fell through in the March 
session of the &nate for want of 
a quorum, while the debate was 
in progress, and the special sess¬ 
ion held on May 9, was convened 
by the Vke-Cbancellor at the re¬ 
quest of 29 members of the Senate 
including a few from the Univers¬ 
ity Syndicate. 

And Why. 

In K^la most of the educa¬ 
tional institutions are run by 
private agencki. There is dis¬ 
content among the public of 
Kerala because of the way in 
wbi^ most of these educational 
institutions are functioning. Some 
of them arc notorious for their 
malpractices, whidi include dem¬ 
anding premia for appointment of 
teachers, and imposition of capit¬ 
ation fee from stu^nts for a^ 
nisiioa. With postgraduate 
departmenu functionmg in m an y 


private colleges, a student can get 
a seat in-the postgraduate class in 
one of these corrupt colleges by 
paying a capieaiion fee, and if he 
manages to get a second class, he 
can get a job in the same college 
by paying a large sum of money 
as premium. Not that every pri¬ 
vate college indulges in such 
corrupt practices. a few do. 
Not that all such colleges, which 
adopt such corrupt practices, be¬ 
long to minoriiy communities. 
Several of the colleges belonging 
to the majority community naxe 
aJio a bad reputation. 


NOTE BOOK 


.And Now 7 

So what is needed is a control 
on the quality of admissions and 
on the quality of recruitment of 
teachers to all private coilegn, 
whether heionging to minority 
communities or the majority com- 
nmnity. But even those colleges 
which do not take a bribe., in 
appointing their staff or any cap¬ 
itation fee for admitting students 
show gross favouritism in the 
appointment of staff and in the 
admission of itudenti. Coounun- 
al and still narrow^' secttiriao 


considerations determine most of 
the appointments in the private 
colleges, even in the best of them 
Provisions made in the Act to 
bring in control over admission 
of students and appointment of 
teachers were challenged by col¬ 
leges run by minority communities 
on the ground of minority rights, 
or the 102 colleges afRliaicd to 
Kerala University, hi belong to 
one or another of the minority 
Ci>mmunjtics. The remaining 41 
cnlicRcs are administered eiiher by 
Government or by the majority 
community. This is a unique 
feature of Kerala, qui^e unlike 
other States in India. The really 
powerful communities which run 
colleges in Kera’a are the minority 
communities. So if these 61 col¬ 
leges cannot be regulated in re¬ 
gard to appointments of teachers 
and admission students, not 
much useful purpose will he <crved 
by only regulating the colleges run 
by the majority community. So 
when the colleges run by 
minority communities g o t 
the Supreme Court decision an¬ 
nulling the provisions regulating 
appointments of staff and ad¬ 
mission of siuients to those col¬ 
leges. the Government of Kerala 
decided not to enforce those re¬ 
gulations even in colleges run by 
the majority community. So the 
point of view expressed by the 
Senate to abridge minority rights 
to the extent necessary to regulate 
admisshm of students and appoint¬ 
ment of teachers to colleges, which 
depend mostly on Govenunent 
grant, is, ia my opinioo, reason- 
abla. 
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Ca*RESZX>£NGE: ? 

The five oldest Oxford Colkges- 
Mrasenose, Jetus^ Wadham]' Hert¬ 
ford and St. Catherine's-wiH treak 
their all-male tradition from 
October 1914 when they initiate a 
fire-year experiment in co-educa¬ 
tion and co-residenee. 

Another famous college^Corptn 
ChrisU-wili also admit women 
Fellows and post'grodffates. The 
other wiiversity which has already 
set the ball rolling by ndmirting 
women undergraduates is Cam- 
bridge. 


Committee For 
Improving Bihar 
Universities Meets 

PATNA. Mav 27 * The seven- 
inem>w committee appointed by 
the State Government to stiggest 
measures for imporvement in the 
working of universities In Bihar 
held Us first meeting today at the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Zawar Hussain, former 
Education Minisier and Chairman 
of the commi^ec sketched the func¬ 
tions of the Committee. The aff¬ 
airs of universities were review¬ 
ed, with snecial reference to aca¬ 
demic, administrative and financi¬ 
al irregularities. 

Among those who rartHoated 
In the d5scn««iou were: Mr.*S 'chin 
Diitt VioeChancrUor. Patna Un¬ 
iversity, Prof D.N. Sharma, Head 
oflhc Department of Hindi, Patna 
University, Dr B R. S'^fh, Di-rctor 
Birla Institute of Technnlogv, 
Mcsra^ Ranchi. Dr. B. Mukho- 
padhvava, Director Health ^rv- 
Ices^Bihar. Mr.NDJ. Rao, Ed¬ 
ucation Commissioner and Mr. 
V.V. Nathan, Member Secretary. 

%Fatna May T^The Chief 
Minister^ Mr. Kedar Pande^ m- 
wuneedata press eorference here 
that an ordinance for setting up 
the Mifhili C/niversity at DarH^ga 
in North Bihar would be pronad- 
gated. 

Ufllvmlty News, June 197S 


Bangla Desh student 
gets scholarship 
for studies in India 

Ft was recendv announced in 
Calcutta on behalf of tlte Secre¬ 
tary of the women's wing of the 
Awand League that five seats would 
be reserved for Bangladesh students 
sponsored hy the ^gludesh Wo¬ 
men's Asfociationt in the Jaw^altari 
Devi Birla Institute of Home 
Science—an affiliate of the Jadav- 
pur University. 

A scholarship of Rs. 250 per 
month has already been awarded to 
a first Such student from Bangla- 
desh for doing his B.Sc. in the next 
academic session. 


Dacca University 
Boys in Town 

A twenty four member student 
eronp aniTcd In the CtpUal nn 
May 1 in remnme to bvitaiion 
from several universities. 

The proqp ha« tirentir-foor 
students of the Dacca University 
and Is led by a lecturer of the 
Sociolt^ Department. The Bancia- 
de*h visitors will utni«o the period 
of their stay both as a goodwill 
and study tour of universities. 


: Most good things start in New 

; York but hardly the New Yorkers 
1 ever seem to know about them. 
Let us hope that this time they 
reverse this trend—at least for the 
shoit period from I9th to 29tb 
June. 

Between these two dates, some¬ 
thing of meat significance will be 
afoot at the Unit^ Nations Head¬ 
quarters situated light in the heart 
of that city. Convened by the 
Social Development Education in 
cooperation with the Status of 
Women section of the Human 
Rights Division, the idea of the 
proposed Inter-Regiooal Expert 


ALIGARH GETS A 
NEW LOOK! 

The Parliament passed 
the Aligarh Muslim University 
I (Amendment) Bill on June 2. 

I The Education Minis¬ 
ter, Prof, S, Nurul Hussan, 
who deftly piloted the bill, 
remarked that he wished to 
preserve both the academic and 
the hisrorical aspects of the 
University’s character. “The 
Bill is in line with the Govern¬ 
ment, declared policy ,on 
Central Universities/' he said. 

The Bill will restore to 
I the univeisity elective governance 
and is perhaps the very first step 
that seems to re-model university 
administration pursuant to the 
recommendations of the Gajendra- 
j gadkar Committee; it incorpo- 
I rates most of them. 

I Aligarh University has now 
I a national status. The Bill has 
done awav with Affiliation, thus 
ensuring the residential character 
of the University, Donors have 
1 gone, too—like the over-ruling 
j powers of the Court, whose 
I functions will now be “delibera- 
• tive.” External members* inclu- 
I sion in the Court will look like 
! a good safeguard against *'insu- 
I larity.*' The Academic Council 
; and other such bodies will now 
: have substantial teacher represen- 
! tation. The office of Chancellor 
is also no more elective. 


Groins’ get-together is to have 
the benefit of a representative 
group of both men and women 
to give thought to the role of 
women in the overall socio¬ 
economic development and their 
participation in various otbtf 
sectors like agriculture, industry 
and administration. The meeting 
is expected to draw up policy 
guidlinei. 

Shrimati Sharda Divan, the | 
Vice-Chancellor of the SNDT 
Women’s University will be attend¬ 
ing the meeting on behalf of 
India. 




Mrs. Sharda Divan to New York! 



NEWSIES 

New relic 
caskets found! 

Two ref/c caskefs containing 
charred bones have been 
found at the famous stupa at 
Piprahwa in District Basti, Uttar 
Pradesh. The caskets are of 
different sizes and made of 
soapstone skilfully turned on a 
lathe. 

The significance of the finds 
lies in the fact that during the 
^ closing year* of the last century 
a stone box, containing caskets 
of the same materiel and shape 
but of different sizes, was ex' 
eavated from the stupa by dig¬ 
ging a shaft through the central 
pert of the core. One of theae 
caskets bore an inscription In 
Asokan Brahmi which provided 
g firm date for the stupa. 

The two caskets now dis¬ 
covered along with pottery were 
found in the same shaft but at 
• lower level These lay within 
two separate small sized cham¬ 
bers of bricks. Whethenhose 
relics belong to an earlier stupa 
is yet to be established. 

A brick-edged outline en¬ 
circling stupa on the outside 
has also been exposed but its 
relationship with the main stupa 
requires further investigation. 
On the structural side, the 
excavation revealed that, at a 
later stage, some time in the 
early centuries of the Christian 
era, a square base thowfng 
niches on the sides, was added 
to the drum of the stupa. 

The excavation was con¬ 
ducted by the Mid-Eastern 
circle of Archaeological Survey 
of India, under the direction of 
SbrI K. II. Srivastava 
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Students m Certetim Unl~ 
Knityhavetei up a non-profit 
eorporafion to provide regular 
part-time employment for 200 
ttodentt find occosiianoX work 
for another 15 students. Carleton 
University Enterprises has 
typists, tutors, trained gqs sr> 
tkfn ettendunts and lonenders 
an rail ft also operates ruo 
fruit stands on campus and rents 
films and books musical grours. 


AGRICULTURE BY POST I 

The Pmjah Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has been nmning ear- 
re^ponderce couf‘ses for matri¬ 
culate farmers without charging 
a fee^not that they award any 
digrees. The moin purpose 
sought to be aceonyilished 
through these courses is cf trans- 
Mittittg scientific information to 
i literate, working Punjab farmers. 

! Stthfects covered normally by 
■ such postal lutiM bxJudes 
1 Botany, Agronam\ Chemistry, 

I AgricuJtura) Machinery. Plant 
; Pathology and Horticulture; and 
lessons are sent every fortnight. 
The test is conducted also by 
post, although the university 
does give them opportimitie.t to 
come to the campus, where they 
meet the experts and get praai- 
cal training. 

And the only thing they have 
to pay is a fee of Rs, 5\ 


Telugu Chair at Mysore 

The Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
Univerity mentioned that posh 
graduate diploma courses in Foren¬ 
sic Science end Criminology, 
HbuS, Political Science and 
courses in Joumaiism tmd Lshre^y 
Scienee would be introduced from 
this aaidmic year. 

A diair for the study of Tekgu 
will also be created out of the 
grant of Rs,S lakhs senctioned by 
(sort, of Andhra Pradesh. 



• Jawtbs^lsl Nfhro KihU Vk«h* 
eavldvafft^a, Jabalpw ^Shi 
S. C, Vemur, Secretary to Covt. 
M. P. Agrindture fieptt.Hvnh 
Production Cimtmissioner as¬ 
sumed office of Vice-Chancellor 
with effect from the oftemoon of 
May the 8th, in addition to hie 
own duties. 

B Ca]ant UnWm!ty-~7fe Vice- 
Chancefior hosro*fird that Sht 
J.M Mehta wifi oflictate rs Ite^ 
gistrr^r with effect from 8ih May 
until 9th June vice Shrt K. C 
Parikh who has proceeded on 
leave. 

B Patna ITniTmlty—P. C. 
Mahendro Protcp vceoteH ogice ' 
21st April in conseaurnee of 
the pronmfgntinn of the Bihar 
State Vnivfrxifies Ordinmce \ 
JP72. and Shri Kur)m Abra¬ 
ham. IAS* took Over t n 8th May. 
Mr. C.8. Venkotroum, lAS.has 
hem appointed Officer on Spec- 
iai Duty at the University. 

• tinifenity of Calient—Pro/. 
M. M Chnni hos been rppofnt- 
ed Viee-Cfutnce‘for with effect 
from 1st June, 1972. 

• Allahabad Univer*tty — Dr. 

Baihu Ram Saksena, M A , D. 
Lin (Paris) was ofpointed 
as. and assumed charge of the 
o^re of Vice-Chancellor, on 
May 24, 

0 Gorakhpur UnWmlfy — Shsi 
Gmeeshwar prauid, Retd Judge, 
Atlahohrd High C(ntrt,has taken 
overcharge as Vke-Chancethr 
w.e. f. 2st April. 

9 Bharalpor Unfrentty-'-Shri C 
R, Vdidyanathan assumed charge 
as Vice-Chancellor we,f 1st 
May. 

• qiilv. «f Bihar ^Shri N. 
Kagomani, assumed the office 
of Vice-Chancellor, on the 
Wth May, 1972, 
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Indo-Soyiet Textbook Board: 


Textbooks Prescribed and Recommended 

education SBCRETARY 
government of INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

Dated the 29th November, 197L 


FOREWORD 


The Joint !ndo-Soviet Textbook Board was set 
up in January, 1965. Since then a number of Soviet 
books used in their universities have been printed in 
English with the approval of the Oovernmeat of 
India and made available for sate to Indian students. 
These books which are in the 6eids of Science, Tech¬ 
nology, Medicine and Agriculture, have been a signi¬ 
ficant addition to educational material available in 
India. 


In the Protocol signed in October this year, a re- 
wew was made of the working of the Joint Board 
and new arrangements agreed upon. I heve every 
hope that this programme of intellectual coUabc^ 
ration between the Governments of USSR and India 
will rapidly grow in its size and scope to encompass 
the best Soviet textbooks in all the important fields- 
of Science and Technology. 

T. P. Singh 


SOVIETIEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 


The majority of the books, listed below, are pub¬ 
lished by the Mir Publishers. Moscow. 

The Mir publishers publish Soviet scientific and 
technical literature in English. Titles include text¬ 
books for universities, technical schools and vocation¬ 
al schools; literature on the natural sciences and 
medicine, including textbooks for medical schools 
and schools for nurses, popular sciences and science 
fiction. 

The authors of books published by the Mir pub¬ 
lishers are leading Soviet scientists and engineers, 
specialising in all fields of science and technology, 
and include more than 40 members and Correspond¬ 
ing Members of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Skilled translators provide translation of a high 
standard from the original Russian. 

Many of the titles already issued by the Mir pub¬ 
lishers have been accepted as textbooks and manuals 
at educational establishments in India and other 
countries. 

As many as 120 latest Soviet textbooks on science, 
technology, medicine, biology and other disciplines 
.luve been approved for Indian universities. and 
schools. All these books are also recommended.for 
translation into Indian languages. Seventy-two litks 
W»)viet textbooks have been re^mmended for 
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reference reading. 

This programme is directed by the Joint Indo- 
Soviet Textbook Board composed of representatives 
of the governments of India and the USSR. The 
Education Secretary, Government of India, is the 
Chairman. The textbooks are Printed in the Soviet 
Union. Each book is evaluated by Indian scholars 
to determine its suitability for Indian educational 
institutions before it is approved by the Ministry of' 
Education of the Government of India. 

The retail prices of the title are reasonable and 
within the reach of the students. 

Most of these and many other titles are readily 
available with the leading booksellers all over the 
country and positively with the importers of Soviet 
publications in India. 1 he list of the main distri¬ 
butors appears at the end. 

It is planned in future to Publish Soviet textbooks 
not only in English language, but also in Hindi 
(translated from original Russian or from English). 

Some of the textbooks in Hindi will be published, 
in Moscow but the majority of the titles in Hindi 
and some other Indiah languages will be published 
in India under the , auspices of the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare. 

r 




PHYSICS 


TEXTBOOKS PRSCRIBED 


Title 

A-Z the Soviet Encyclopaedia of Space Flight 
A Course of Genera) Physics 
Handboolc of Elementary Physics 

Hydraulics 

Introduction to Physics 
Nuclear U 238 Power 

Philosophical Problems of Elementary Particle Physics 

The Atoms from A to Z 

The Physics of Rocks 

The Structure of Atoms and Molecules 

Theoretical Physics 

Theoretical Physics 

Theory of Elasticity 
> 

CHEMISTRY 

A Handbook of Problems and Exercises on 
Chemistry 

Fundamentals of PetrolrumChemical Techonology 

General Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry 

Cualitative Analysis 

<2uantitative Analysis 

Study of Oil and Gas Series Well Logs 

Theoretical Principles ot Organic Chemistry 

MATHEMATICS 

The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge 
Problems and Exercises in Mathematical Analysis 
Problems in Mathematical Analysis 

GEOLOGY 

A Course of Mineralogy 
A Short Course of Geological Survey Work 
Bconomic Mineral Deposits 
Essentials of Crystallography 
General Geology 

Interaction of Sciences in the Study of Earth 
Physical Geology 

mechanics 

Elements of Applied Theory of Elastic Vibrations 
Fundamentals of Engineering Mechanics 
tedures in Analytical Mcduinics 

% 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Petrovich 

620 

15-00 

R. Gevorkyan 

540 

8-60 

N. T. Koshkin 



M. G. Shirkevich 

214 

4-25 

B. Nekrasov 

275 

7-20 

A. Kitaigorodsky 

724 

9-60 

D> Voakoboinik 

150 

9-50 


475 

8-30 

K. Gladkov 



Y. Rzevsky & G. Novik 

350 

7-75 

V. Kondratyev 

544 

8-40 

L. Landau & Y. Lifahitt 



A. Kompaneyets 

616 

tO-80 

M« Filonenko Borodich 

388 

7-20 

1.1. Goldfarb A 



U. K. Khadakov 



Belove 

429 

5-50 

N. Glinka 

710 

7-20 

B. Pavlov & A. Terentyev 

616 

8-40 

V. Alexeyev 

563 

8-40 

A. Alexeyev 

518 

8-40 

Itenburg 



0. Reutov 

701 

900 


Ruzavin 



Baranenkov 

496 

8*40 

B. Demidovich 

400 

7-20 


A. Betekhtin 

643 

9-60 

G. C. Milaser &N. E. Eremin 



Dorokhin A others 

368 

7-20 

Y. Flint 

226 

5-40 

Ot Lange, M. Kursanova & 



N< Lebedeva 

3G0 

540 

V. Baranov 

323 

6-2S 

Gorshkov 

596 

8-35 

y. Panovko 

320 

6-75 

L. Levinion 

334 

5-10 

P. Oaatmicher 

265 

74)0 

, 

Contd. on EaM 11 
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DACCA UNl^RSITY TEAM VISITS 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 




A Dacca University visited 
the Punjab University from May 9 
loll. ' 

Mr Suraj Bhan, the Vioe-Chancel- 
ior, gave an at home* to the team 
on the ^^ening of May 9. Wel¬ 
coming the team, he said that the 
University was glad to plav host 
to them and to^k them as ambass¬ 
adors of goodwill from a friendly 
BanglaDnh. 

llie Vice-Chancellor observed 
that sports activities in Bangla 
.Desh snftered a severe set back 
during the liberation struggle. But 
he was happy to know that efforts 
were afoot to re-orgartise si^rts 
in Bangla Desh and that a nation¬ 
al organisation *fiangla Desh 
Kaira Niyantran Sansthana* had 


been recently set up to develop 
the standard of sports and organ¬ 
ise tournaments at national and 
international levels. 

The Vice-Chancellor announc¬ 
ed that the Panjab University was 
ready to offer two or three seat? 
to good sportsmen and scholars 
from the Univerekks of Bangka 
Desh every year to our Depart¬ 
ment of Physical Education, which 
provide instruction . in Master 
and Doctoral degrees in Physical 
Education. The Vice-Chancellor 
added that the University could 
also offer some financiii and other 
' facilrttes to these scholars, if this 
offer was okayed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The Vice-Chancellor observed 
Jhat these would be happy to see 


NEWS . 

.» I 

Universities .of Bangla Desh as¬ 
sociated with the Inter^UiniVersity 
Sports Board of India and Ceylon, 
if and when such a proposal was 
formally made. 

Mr. A.H.M. Mustafa, Manager 
of the team and Director, Physical 
Education at Dacca University, 
appreciated the offer of the Panjab 
University and presented a plaque 
showing a hut on a boat to the 
Vice Chancellor as a token of 
friendship. 

The Dacca team played two , 
friendly matches w ith the Panjab ' 
University Hockey team and the 
Rock Rovers team of Chandigarh > 
on May 10 and 11, rKpectively. 


% 



1NDL4N SCHOOT. OF MINES DHANBAD 

Direct Admtssimt Notice 

A limited number of ^ats in the first year of the 
5-yeir ! ntegrate 1 Course leading to the Degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in (I) Mining Engineering and 
(1) Petroleum Engineering and Degrees of Master of 
of Science in (1) Applied Ocoiogy and (21 Applied 
Geophysics at the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
for the session 1972-73 are resen'cd for rankholders 
of the following examinations conducted by the re¬ 
cognised Univcrsitifs'Boards 1972. 

Pre Univcrsilv lndian School Certifica. -higher 
Secondary with Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics 
and English. 

Application are invited in the prescribed form for 
these reserved seats. OnW candidates who have 
secured a position within the first thirty ranks in the 
Board/University at the examinations mentioned’ 
above shall be elteible to apply for admission under 
(his category. Candidates who have appeared for 
^Entrance Examination may also apply for seats under 
this reserved quota. 

Candidate born on or after 1st October, 1951, 
are imiy eligible to apply for admission. The upper 
'age limit may be relaxed by 3 pears in the cases of 
candid ites belonging to Scheduled Caste and Sche- 
rtufed Tribci. 

For detailed instructions please see the memoran¬ 
dum of information and application form which can 
be had from the Registrar, Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad with a money order for Rs. 3/-. Money 
Order receipt should be attached to the request for 
applicaMon form. 

Applications in the prescribed form complefe in 
all respects including snarks-sbeet should reach the 
Registrar, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad by 7th 
Jnly, 1972. (A. SubramaoUQ) Registrar 

University News, June 1972 
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Mf. AbdgI SUiql, Captifii of the Dacca Ualrerflty Teas gets a 
Hockey stick and Souvenir fromtlie Vice-CtaiKcUv Panlah 
Uoivofiity, Sirl Sand Bhu. 


A Shbmt tattMt li Ghearii- 
trj ww imugonted for coUegt 
tncbert it the Univefiity ^ 
S. Bishen Singh Sumindri, Vioe* 
ChinceUor. 

Jn his fttmrkf on theoccaaioii, 
the Ykc-Cbancellor felt that while 
acquisition of latest knowled^ by 
teachers was very esseatial, it was 
no less essential that they actively 
participate in community life: 
*1he profinsional achievements* 
In the ultimate analysis* are more 
useful in the personal and the 
lockl sense than political patron¬ 
age, alter which sometimes all of 
us run about,'* thought the Vice- 
QumceUor. 

Fttrpoee of the Cascttota 
While he felt that the purpose of 


a Sommer l a s tlto t e ia GhenIMry 
was not at all dear in 1964* a 
pictoie—entirely Mtisfactory* 
had emerged during the last eight 

a The idea of the Summer 
ite wu both to refresh the 
knowledge of a teacher* who 


lacked, because of hts location, 
library facilities to keep abrest of 
his field of specialisation, and to 
keep pace wldi the explosion of 
knowledge. He felt that the 
“existing'* knowledge was not 
available in our country in 
“assimilable form*'; and that 
boob were being written by those 


who seldom read sMwr joaraali 
or monographs. The result was 
that everything depended on thehp 
capacity to “pick and choose” 
from foreign books* and that lefr 
us all far behind in the race". He 
wtt of opinion that the writers 


who were proMonally eorapee* 
ent did not write books for fear 
that they would not sell without 
patronage. The Vice^banccllor 
also emphasised the need for 
teachers to educate students on 
the tight perspective of learnings 

'-cwtf'd Off page IS 


GURU NANAK UNIVERSITY 

A summer institute in chemistry 


POST-ORAlhUATE CORRRSPORDSKCE COURSR8 

AT RAJASTHAN 

Reported by Prof J. N. Asopa l/c History and Prof K L Kanial l/e Political Sdcace 


With a host of students applying for post* 
graduate courses it became impossible for the Uor 
ivenhy to cope with the admission problem. So it 
waadecided to stait postgraduate Correspondence 
courses. To begm with, only two subjects were taken 
up i«. History and Political Smenoe. The decision was 
quite late and the courses were started as late as 2Sth 
beptsmber, 1971. Even then the response was quite 
encouraging in spite of the fact that they were given 
lessons only though the medium of Hindi. In the 
very first lesaon 344 students took admission in Hist- 
tory and 574 in Political Science. Thus the Univers* 
its had 918 students on rolls for the two subjeca. 

The students admitted belong practically to all the 
pans of the country. Even persons serving in drf- 
ence services on the front have taken advantage 
of these courses. The student jiopulatioa could be 
doubled if lemons ware given in English also. At 
present* most of the students hail from Rajasthan and 
th centrally administered area of Delhi* 

In this system IS to 20 lessons fa every paper 
are dcipaXdiod to itudenti, who answer 
questions attached to their lesons. They are 
corrected by teadicrs of the University and sent back 
to the Btwhmts for their guidance. Students are 
treated as regular and are awarded tesiionil marks 
up to the extent of 10% in every paper. 

the University has alio stalled a separate library 
for oonespondenoe students at Jaipur. The Un- 
ivmiity had organised two contact courses for 
studeids—one at Delhi and another at Jaipur. Two 
eontaet camps were scheduled in March quite near the 


examination for the immediate benefit of the students 
at Delhi and Jaipur. And lessons are course-oriented 
But even a general reader can benefit from them as 
they are more communicative than a book. The 
questions give a guide-line to students which they 
have to stTCBS while reading the lessons and supple* 1 
menting them from standard boob. References j 
for further studies are given in all the lessons. Ihut 
whatever could be communtcated through lectures 
has been given in a precise way. The response sheirts 
answered by students serve the purpose of 
tutori.il8. The contact classes serve a double purpose. 
First of all they listen to the lectures and secondly 
any academic difficulties they have can be removed 
by the teachers concerned on the spot. There is 
one more purpose behind the contact camps i.e. that 
students come in contact with their teachers and 
can learn something more than the subject by tbeir 
company. Thus correspondmee cenireet are 
certainly better than private studies. They are 
a ray of hope for all those who cannot attend day to 
day classess in the University. All thore who bad 
to appear privately for one reason or another can 
now easily shift to eorrespondence courses at a nomin¬ 
al fee of Rs. 350/- per annum snd crmiimie reading 
at home while earning or doing their odd jobs. Thus 
we should thank the Univeriity of Rajasthan for this 
bold nep which they have taken in the interest of a 
vast majority who cannot come to the portals of the 
Umvertity and thus the doors of Muse are never 
open to them. This will fdvea new per s pective to 
education i. e. education is for the sake of educatioa 
and its doors are wide open for all even tfthey 
cannot corns to the four walls of the University. Now 
the University goes to them bsleadoftheftadenls 
comteg to the Univeriity. 


10 
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Cootd. from Page 8 
EtECTKlCAL 


Title 

Basic Electrical EngineeriDg 
Bridge and Potentiometer Methods of Electrical 
Measurement 

Electrical Engineering Materials 
Electrical Equipment for Generating Stations and 
Substations 

Electriciil Measurements 
Electric Arc Welding 
Electric Drive 

Electric Power Stations-^Equipment of Turbines 
and Chemical Department—Fitters* Guide 
Electric. Slag Welding 
The n%ctnc Welder (A Manual) 

Industrial Power Supply 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 
Maintenance and Repairs of Industrial Electrical 
Equipment 

Power Station Boiler Room Equipment Fitters* 
Guide 

Power Stations and Substations 
Practice of Technical Thermodynamics 

Protective Rela>iog in Electric Power System 

Radio Engineering and Electronics 
Repair Shop Electrician 

Theoretical Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering 

Thermal Engineering 

Thermodynamics 

Ventilation, Airconditioning and Heating in 
Textile Mills 

METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Manufacturing Process 
Theory of Metallurgical Process 
Forging Practice 
Gas Welding and Cutting 

General Metallurgy 

Heat Treatment—A Handbook 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

The^Mriting of Ci^tTron and Non-Feirous Alloys 

Metallurgist’s Handbook 

Metal ^oeess Engineering 

Fcodvction of Ferro^alloyi 

Unlmity Nnvi. June 1974 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

A. Kasatkin & N. FtorekaUn 

388 

10-70 

K. Karandeyev 

266 

6-00 

Karitsky 

350 

5-50 

Baptidanov 

Pupov 

Sbebeko 

312 

4-15 

Chilikin 

492 

8-30 

Engel- Kron 

328 

4-15 

B. Paton (Editor) 

386 

7-20 

V. Tsegelsky 

280 

4-CO 

A. Fyodorov 

Oelbcrg ft Pakelis 

438 

7-25 

Atabekov 

A, Tseshkovyfelcy 

360 

5-00 

La Baptidanov ft V# Tarasov 

V. Na Zubarev & 

A. A* Abksandov 

M. litarenko ft 

462 

7-20 

Noskov-Dukcisky 

Z. Pruslin and M. Smirnova 

G. Vartanov, V. Verner, 

400 

7-20 

Va Serebryanov 

Bessonov 

267 

3^ 

I. Shvets ft Others 

483 

7-20 

Sushkov 

397 

7-25 

N. Sorokin 

384 

8-60^ 


D. Maslov ft V. Danilevsky 

A. Volsky ft E* Sergievskaya 

432 

720 

Kamenscbikov 

D. Gbizmanenko ft 

485 

7-20 

G* Yevscyev 

430 

7-2S> 

N. Scvryukov ft others 

555 

7-20 

L Kamenicbny 

276 

3-60 

Zakharov 

311 

7-20 

A« Lipnitsky 

219 

3-00 

A Group of authors 

371 

6-00 

P- Polukbin ft others 

431 

7-20 

A. Rist ft V. Khodorovtky 

289 

ooo 


tt 



Title 


Author 


Sheet Metal Work 

Stress and Strain in Metal Rolling 

Open Health Practice 

Theory of Mettallttrgical PFocen: . 



Medvedyuk 

360 

4.50 

A. Tselikov 

’ 475 

7-20 

I. Bomatsky and others 

340 

7-20 


A. Volsky St E. Sergievalnya 


MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 
Boring Practice 

Conveyors and Related Equipments 

Elements of Lathe .^ork 
Engineering Drawing 

Fits, Tolerances and Engineering Measurements 
Fundamentals of Manufacturing EogineeriDg 
Fundamentals of Process Engineering 
Machine Tool Design fin 4 Vol) 

Materials Handling Equipment 

Mechanical Drawing 

Metal Cutting Machine Tools 

Metal-cutting Tool Production 

Rolling Practice 

Theory of Machines Tractors 

WOODCRAFT 

Installation and Maintenance of Wood Working 
Machinery 

Wood Working Machinery and Cutting Tools 
MARINE 

Marine Power Plant 
Nautical Astronomy 

MINING 

Mine Surveying 
Mine Ventilation 

Technology of Production and Repairs of Mining 
Instruments 

CONSTRUCTION 

Erection of Prefabricated Reinforced Concrete 
Structures ' 

•Concrete and Concreting 

AGRICULTURE 

Farm Machinery (A Manual) 

Friiit Riology 

Hydrogeology of Irrigated Lands 
Redamative Soil Science 

n . 


Smirnov 

322 

4^30 

A. Spsaakovsky ft. 

V« Dyachkov 

444 

7-20 

B. Brushdtein ft Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

Bogolyubov 

355 

7-25 

Y. Tarasevicb & others 

160 

5^ 

S, Belaksbm 

Kovan 

4B6 

7-20 

Acherkan (Editor) 


31-30 

N. Rudenko 

446 

7-20 

A. Serebrjakov ft others 

199 

5-50 

A. Gavryashin ft othen 

3S3 

6-60 

M. PaUy . 

531 

7.20 

P. Polukhin ft others 

510 

9-60 

Dobrolubov, A. Gurevich A 
E. Sorokin 

516 

$.40 


L Sbeinov 

325 

7-20 

Afanasiev 

625 

8*60 

P. Akimov 

380 

8-40 

B. Kraiartsev ft 



BL Khlyustin 

615 

9-50 

D. Ogloblin 

240 

6-20 

A.Skocbinsky ft V^Komsroy 579 

$-40 


Shilov 


Y, Besser ft V. Proskurnio 2S0 4*20 

Tretyakov 312 4»2S 

N. Bushuyev, G. Alexeycv ft 
V. Plaksin 303 AM 

V> Kolesnikov (EditoO 33d :6r30 

Dr. A. Siline—Bekchonrise 109 3-00 


LPlyusnin }9i , 

tWrtWliy-i W^ Witt ^ 



CORR. COURSES 
AT SVU, TOO! 

Tlie UniverBity Orants Com- 
ffliBiinD accorded permission to 
the University to introduce Con^ 
pondenoc Omirses in sanctioning 
a grant of Rupees five lakhs for 
a period of four years for the 
same scbeme, A larger No. of 
students of the backward area of 
Rayalaseema, who arc unable to 
join regu'ar University Course due 
to economic reasons, will have 
better opportunities to improve 
their employmeot prospects 
in htture. 

The Andhra Univciiity 
has a'ready been accorded sanc¬ 
tion for introduction of the 
Correspondenoe Course. Sri 
Venkateswara University and the 
Andhra University will coordinate 
th rir Correspondenoe Courses 
Programme by holding joint 
meetings. 

An adboe Commiffee 
meding wifi be held on 3tst of 
this month to draw the outlines 
of the scheme—rrgarding the 
subjects to be taught for the 
degree cotirse, qualifications for 
the candidates (o be admitted, 
staff, par^time teaching and full- 
time organisers as well as secret 
tarial sta^ required to implement 
the scheme also. The Committee 
will go into the need for providing 
Audio-visual materials for giving 
insight to the student to go into 
the tubj ds. 

The Univerri'y is planning 
to organise Contact clases, 
vacation courses etc. in December 
and in May for the candidates 
who register for the course so that 
they will also gain insight into 
University Campus, its activities, 
its life and ac^emic climate as 
well as utilisation of the Library 
facilities for the period in addition 
to having live contacts with their 
teachers. They will stay within 
the University Campus. It h 
contemplated that the admission 
to these courses will be restricted 
to those who reside in Sri 
Venkateswara Uoivershy area for 
the present. 


A Technological University 

for A.P. 


Proposed to be m up on the 
Regional En^neering College 
Campus, an A. P. technolocial 
universi^ has now emerged as a 
reality. 

That such kind of an university 
h taking shape is mainly the 
result of a great deal of effort of 
both the State Technical Education 
Minister, Mr. Madan Mohan, and 
his speciil Officer, Dr. T. R. Doss, 
both of whom discussed the whole 
idea with the UGC Chairman, D/. 
Kothari, and other concerned 
officials recently at New Delhi. 

While the SidyCommittec, 
ifpohed to have been appointed 
by (he UGC, is expected to visit 
Hyderabad this month for follow- 
Lp discussions with the Minister 
and the Special Officer, it will also 
ascertain viev^s of the principals 
of various EKgiaeering Colleges 


and all the Viee-ChancellofS in 
Andhra Pradesh* 


According to report pr^ 
pared by the Spedal Officer of 
Andhra Pradesh and submitted 
10 the Govt and the UGC, the 
new university would indude 
the present eight institutions. 


The total recurring grant of 
Rs. 121.90 lakhs, Downing dis¬ 
bursed by the State Govt to 
the eight institutions mentioned 
above as ad hoc or block grants, 
might now be given, instead, to 
the Technological University. 
An additional 3 lakhs of rupees 
might also be. provided to the 
technological university by way 
of grant for the financial year 
1972-73 out of the Plan prov.- 
sions. 



The ProMeat* Mr. V, V. Giri» prescotiiig the Padon Bhoshan <- 
award te the Vke-ChaBcallor of P.A U,, LodUana^ Dr* M. S, 
Raadhava^ at an iavoMltiire eeronmay hald at Saahtra^ Bhawan. 
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KARNATAK—-A study in ^ 
self-economics 


A new project initmted recent- 
W 1)y tlie UGC into university 
Imances promises to be a big 
step forward in the right direction. 
Tto university seleeted out .of the 
twelve for the first study is 
Kamatak. 

Here, a reieardi project to 
study the university finances has 
been taken up. Sponsored jointly ’ 
by the UGC and the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research^ 
it has come about because of the 
realization that the financial stabil* 
ity in various universities has been 
quite variable—each university, 
depending upon its status and its 
life, has a varying record of cur-. 
rent and developmental grants 
given by the State Govemment to 
match the financial assistance 
given by the UGC- 

Dr, D- M. Nanjundappa. Head 
of the Department of Ecoriomies, 
who is charged with studying the 
finances of KarnaCak University 
considers any study of uni* 
versity finances incomplete 


contd. from page 8 

Summer Institute 


^thnutastudydf the finances of 
its affiliated colleges. The idea, fblt 
Dr, Nanjudappa. was that the 
study should tackle an analysis of 
university revenue and expend¬ 
iture, while it should also take a 
look at its reserve funds. This 
became necessary because of the 
need for reform in univershv fin* 
ances at three levels—^the UGC, 
the State Govemment and the 
University. The other areas that 
the study would include was to 
build up material for training uni¬ 
versity administrative personnel in 
managing its finances and to ex¬ 
amine college finances to secure a 
sound financial basis. 

It is expected that the first re¬ 
port on university finances will 
be ready by January 1973 and the 
study of college finances by June 
of that year. 

When the reports from Agra 
Allahabad, Bombav, Calcutta, 
Gujarat. Madurai, Kerala. Osnw 
ania, Patna, Utkal and Rajasthan 
are in, an all-Todia Report would 
be prepared. 


their utility to society—and the 
right values of living ; ”The good 
teaclier is one who can influence 
not only the career but also the 
thinking of hii pupils." 

Talking of the Examination 
System, he held forth the three 
points upon which he would Jtke 
the institute to reflects (I) course 
content for effective and purpose¬ 
ful teaching; (it) tools of assesment 
of instruction imparted; and (lit) 
frequency of Examinatbns. 4 

The idea of keeping the first— 
namely, course content—in view, 
was to specify the course of study 
and the quality which a student 
must attain; together with this, 
the bebavourial olgective also 
oaght to be kept in mind—it 
sh^d specafy. knowledge, ability, 

Unlvmtty News, duob 1972 


attitude and skills which a student 
should ultimately develop upon 
learning the course conteot 

Regardme Toob of Awesment, 
he also mentioned Objective Tests; 
"Carefully designed objective tests 
. can me^uR critical thinking. 
Scoring » easy, objective and 
accurate." 

The Vice-ChanoenoT held, 
while examining the third factor— 
frequency of examinations—that 
for a good education, the fr^u- 
ency of tests is very essential: 
"lliis is also good for students; 
for instance, to asses them after 
two years is a question of luck 
and chance." Dr. S. S. Sindhu, 
Professor and Head of the Che¬ 
mistry Department, thanked the 
ViceGban^or. 


Allahabad 
University is 
back to 
normal! 

The Executive Council's un¬ 
mistakable detennination—reflected 
in the procedings of its emergency 
m^ng on 2tst April—that the 
university would be closed down 
sine die if students continued their 
interference in the holding of ex¬ 
aminations, bad a salutary efiect. 

The resolution adopted spoke 
of the fact that students bad been 
forced to leave examinations by 
“some rowdy elements”. It also 
said that although the Council 
was **dnrcsBed with this disrup¬ 
tion in examinations," which had.f 
damaged the univertity'i reputa¬ 
tion, it had decided, “as a special 
case", that a re-examinatkm would 
be held in case of M.Sc. Final 
(Mathematics) TI paper. M. Com. 
previous XIV paper, M. Sc. Final 
(Physics) ni paper etc, from 
24tb April. 

Students were further warned 
that if they walked out again, they 
would do so at their own rivk, 
saying that **a walk-out would not 
automaticany mean re-examina¬ 
tion". Students were advised first 
to take the paper and then make 
a representation in case of any 
grievances. 

The Council resolution went so 
far as to say that in case examin¬ 
ations were disturbed even then, 
the university would have no 
option but to postpone the ex¬ 
aminations—and even to close 
down the university—indefinitely. 

A report from the Registrar, 

I who bad been asked to comment 
on these developments, happily 
notes : “Since then our examina¬ 
tion have been nonna] and there 
was no attempt to disturb them”. 
The re-examinations have also 
been held except in the case of 
M. Sc. Final (Mathematics) 11 
paper, “the date for which if yec 
to be decided.'* 

s 
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lit $t«tt fttljeet under entry 11 of List 11 of the 
Seventh Schedule entry 66 as well as 65 fives the 
TJnioo Government power to secure that standard of 
research etc. which is not low at the hands of any 
particular State, detrimental to national progress and 
the power of State Legislature must be so eaceroised 
at not to encroa^ directly upon the Union power 
under entry 66. However, the grhn state of affairt in 
our tmivctrsities today means reviewing the whole ques¬ 
tion and the inescapable conclusion h that the Parjia* 
ment and a Central Ministry of Higher Education 
Should take the responsitnlity directly with the merger 
ofthe U.O.C. in the Ministry. 

DlfflciiKfasoftheU.C.C 


Many persons have mbunderttood higher educa¬ 
tion to mean the whole of education. It ii never 
meant that Education* should be a central subject but 
only higher ^ucation b^use it is the biggest defence 
of the country as a whole. The U.G.C. can advise, 
h can give development grants for different purposes 
but maintenance after five years is left to the State 
Oovernments and they can raise the question that 
they have not got enough money for the purpose of 
maintaining large scale developments recommended 
by the U.O.C. They need a lot of money for tx- 
prosive development and mamtenance of primary and 

Vice*Chancellor K. L |oshi of Indo 

JBL Mtwa. ^ 

opportune moment that all the States can be persuad¬ 
ed to work according to this idea.^ Such an opport¬ 
unity may not occur easily again,’* Another Vice- 
Chanoeilor who is very much disturbed with events 
in the universities says, "Your proposal that higher 
eduction should be centralised under a separate 
Ministry is a i^ry good one, but I suspect we have 
created too may vested interests for any real central- 
IsaW to be possible. The examp'e of the U.S S.R. 
does not help, because there authority is real and in 
our eountry it is seldom possible to discover where 
real authority lies.** Further another Vice-Chancellor 
says, “Your suggestion for adopting the pattern pre* 
valent in U.S S.R. is most feasible and useful.^ 1 
hope the Government of India will pay attention 
to your wise suggestions and treat the subject of 
higher education on a different footing,’* 

CeastitDtioiial PosItloD 

Some have often argued that the Univenity 
Grants ^mmission which was created in 1955 to 
lake care of entry 66 of the Seventh Schedule List I, 
could take care of all higher education whh its function 
of coordination of stan^rds. Entry 66 mentions the 
power of the Central Oovemment in relation to 
“ceri^ation and determination of standards in in¬ 
stitutions for higher education or research and sci* 
entifle and t^elmigai institutions**. While Education 
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secondary education and hardly enough monpr is 
left for higher education. The state oF universities in 
Bihar where administrators have been eppt'inted in 
all universities in place of Vice-Chancellors, the con¬ 
dition of State universities in the U.P. and M P. and 
the struggle for adequate maintenance grants In 
several other universities of ftnandallv advanced states 
will give an idea of lack of coordlnotion which the 
U.G C. with its present set up cannot realiv control. 
Centres of advanced sPidv have been ^aWbhed by 
the U.G C. in unhrrs’tws, none of which belongs to 
State universities of U.P., Bihir and M.P. except one 
In Geology at Saugar in Madhva Pradesh, This is 
because encouragement of pursuit of excellence and 
provision of suiaible conditions and facilities of 
advanced istady and research are not available In 
those universities. This means that thrv are backward 
but universities have to be encouraged from the point 
of view of coordination of standards, backward un¬ 
iversities cannot he allowed to have their tMchere 
and students more backward. The difftcalty is that 
if the UG.C. were to give large development i^nli 
Stale Governments very oto resist committing 
themselves to maintain the development emerging 
from them inspite of the large amounts given by 
Finance Commissions which are more often used for 
maintenance of primary and secondary education. 
Tbe U.G.C is not at fault if the State Gfoveromenti 
eve&aftCT long afgutnents show their mability to 


She Bjr letter on thh eoyeet eppeeied «the 
mdusurn Tbnes dated tlie 9th Match and its puhiKa. 
tion h the Indian Express and Patriot and in the 
Vnhtrsity Hews of April 1972, there have t*en 
icactiotti in the academic world and some have desir^ 
cd that 1 ihould ipell out the implicatioas of tbe pro- 
poaal. 

Wdeocae ScheiM 

Progressive friends have held it as an extreinely 
desirable thing to happen whereas others are a little 
chary or cautious. A VIcc“Chance1lor from one of 
the U. P. universities wrote, saying: ”1 agree with you 
fhlly that higher educstioo in Indisa bould be a 

Central He further said **.diff^ence m 

expenditure between the aftiliating State universities 
and the Central universities n almost unbelicveable. 
litel^te expenditure per student in this university 
was between Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per annum while m 
Delhi University it was about Rs. 600 per annum or 
even Rs. 700/- and in Banaras Hindu University it 
may be Rs. 2000/- per annum. If we believe m 
socialism we should give equal opportuntiw for 
hitler education in all parts of India and this can 
only be dona when higher education becomes a 
Central subject 1 also believe that if Prime 
Mfnjfter tgrecs to support the idea then this is the 
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fflitatain unhenMes it i higher le^. But the eoun- 
•ry Buffen on account of the luthiUndanl manpower 
gi^ucedby nihatandard universities. This affects 
national goals and speedy development with a large 
number of uneducated literate persons who fi^re in 
legielatures, eommeroe^ trade govemmeRt admiaistra* 
tion, teaching and various other sectors of economic 
gro^. The problem is even greater to day of the 
poorly educated employed persons than the educated 
unemployed. This leids to corrupt practices, dis* 
honest methods, nepotism and use of unfair means 
in examination halls as well as in politics. 

Natioiial Defence 

I think the biggest defence of a country is its 
educated manpower. It is required in ail 
economic sectors, in railways, communications, in- 
dustries, agriculture, social services including health 
services. Secondly, the language of the scholars from 
different States is almost identical in regard to re¬ 
search and application of research. If. therefore, 
deface, communication, industries, etc. are central 
subjects, higher education has also to be a central 
subject. 

Today the character and datiny of the nation 
has become a subject of public and private discussion 


liversity spells out his proposals for 






as never before. During the last 25 years univer* 
sities have changed remarkably in form and function 
with nearly a 100 universities, 3000 colleges and 30 
laichs of students. Some of the older and centra 
universities spend huge sums of money but appear 
desperately poor. Students attack them, neighbors 
hate them, faculties dislike them and the public are 
critical ofthem in regard to rising costs like fees and 
testricted enrolment. Journalists hardly have sym¬ 
pathy for universities and colleges and give little 
attention to their problems unless it is a spicy story 
of a corrupt practice or violence in the campus. 


Nadonl latcgratioB 

It is a peculiar feature of any nation that in a 
erbts of external threats or invasion there is com¬ 
plete unity and integration of the various peoples of 
diffmnt castes, creeds and political alignments. This 
has been test^ in India in 1952,1956 and 1971. 
This approach has to be sustained for the economic 
progress and social integration of the nation. Higher 
education is iIk important sector for a coordinated 
effort for the purpose as it trains and sends out to 
different economic, social, political, national and 
Government levels trained manpower which has to 
have a certain national standard. The feeling that 
one is Indian first before any other consid^ation 
can only be inculcated at the higher education level 


where easteiam, regionalism and religlonlxm should 
not find place because the objectives and the goals 
of higher education are incoherent with them. 

In the ^Id of defence, communications, (railways, 
posu and telegraphs) and in subjects liit^ in ihe 
Union List of the Seventh Schedule of our Constitu¬ 
tion there are no considerations of the regional kind. 
The highest form of communication and defence of a 
country is higher education and therefore it will 
bring in emotional intrgration of the people at the 
academic or scholarly level if this subject is a 
Union sutject. 

Ccatial AdmlnlsrratieB 

When higher education is made a central subject 
what is visualised is really financial and administrative 
control and not the denial of the autonomy of {he 
university. It will be the kind of control that is th ere 
in the central universities, the Indian Institutes of 
Technology and the All India Medical Institutes and 
other central Institutes, e.g. of the C.S.I R. It will 
be no doubt a big administrative machinery hut it 
will be certainly Te^i burdensome than the Central 
administration of railways and posts and telegraphs. 
By miking hi^r education a central subject it is not 
blended that involvement of local bodies, local Gov* 



emments as well as State Governments is denied. 
There could be local advisory committees for each 
university involving the State Governments as well 
local authorities. Moreover, there could be various 
other administrative devices by which the State Gov- 
eroments could be involved. 


This administrative set up will mean that white all 
Khool education upto matriculation standard will be 
in the State List, a<l higher education beyond that 
stage will be m the Union List by a necessary amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution. Bnth the maintenance and 
development grants will be paid by the Central Minis¬ 
try of Higher education. It is argued by some that 
if it is not possible to take up the undergraduate and 
educarion by the Central Government at least t^ 
postgraduate and research education should be taken 
over. But that will again create fragmentation of 
higher education as a large number of teachers who 
teach at the postgraduate level also teach the under 
graduates. The demarcation line between school 
^ucation and higher education is very clear. 


Secondly, when all universities are brought under 
the Centre, university administration could it centr¬ 
alised and it is possible to have a proper university 
administrative service like in the railways and posts 
and telegraphs on an all-India basis in all universities. 
It will Also be possible to make certain tenure posts 
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Available for l.A.S» cadre. Details of such an all 
India service for university administration could be 
vorked out in consultation with the universities. 

But the most important point is that today the 
Ministry of Education has no function as such as 
it could always take shelter under the Conscttu* 
tional provision that Education is a State subject. 
And when it is a questiv^n of coordination of stand¬ 
ards under entry 66 of the Seventh Schedule of 

Constitution—Union List, the Union Ministry of 
Education could very well say it is a matter which the 
U.G C. is examinini; or U.G C. will be requested to 
consider. The U.G.C. on the other hand claiming 
to be purely an academic body cannot deal with the 
States either at the administrative or political level, 
when particularly the political party pull at State 
level is strong and Finance and Education Secretariat 
of the State like to ignore (he advice and recomm¬ 
endations of the U.G.C, as the U.G.C. does not, 
not that it cannot, retaliate such action of the State 
Governments with some reprisals because it would 
damage the interests of students and teachers 

Pflitical decision necessary for academic progress 

But under the statutory responsibility of coordina¬ 
tion of standards, during the fast 15 years while the 
U.G.C. has brought out studies and made recom¬ 
mendations regarding reform of curriclum, raising of 
standards, enhancement of salaries of teachers, sug* 
ggitions for examination reform, improvement of 
science education through Summer Institutes and 
Special development grants, there has been no signific¬ 
ant UDiformity of action on the recommendations by 
universities in cooperation with the State Oovernmem. 
In fact, univenities today enjoy the contiden^c of 
none. The students hate them and agiutc on the 
flimsiest of grounds-they do not like any decisions for 
in that case their agitational aahities would end; 
teachers do not care for them except for examiner- 
ship and membership of vaijjus comtnrnees ; State 
Governments feel they spend too much and have no 
money for the whims of universities; the Central 
Government hardly worries for it uses the U.G.C 
as a whipping post; and the U.G.C. suspects that 
the universities are not paying much attention to the 
valtiable recommendations it made and do not 
cooperate with the State Guvernmems or the U.G.C. 
to achieve desirable academic goals. 

So it is all an atmosphere of mutual suspicion. 
But the academics and universities in India are not 
critical enough of the annual reports of the U.G.C. 
or the activhics of the Central and State Governments 
for they are often indifierent nr do not like to disturb 
the power of patronage of theU GC. and relations 
in State Governments. Besides they do not know 
enough of administrative confusions in the sense of 
analysis of factwl information in the country and 
tend to accept things as they are. In an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and ignorance things are allowed 
lo dirifi. 


FragmeatatioB of Higher EdacatioB 

Besides Higher education has been fragmented. 
The U.O C. does not deal with technical education 
except giving grants only to the University Depart¬ 
ments and University colleges of engineering and 
technology and that too according to a pattern of all 
India Council of Technical Education which is not a 
Statutory body but was all powerful for expansion 
of technical education over the last 20 years till it 
got into difficulties of too many unemployed engineers. 
Medical Colleges are administered by the State 
Governments and the Central Ministry of Health but 
there u no organixation like the U.GC. for the 
purpose of grants which are paid on ad-hoc basis for 
development and hardly any coordination exists ex¬ 
cept for establishm:m of academic s^‘inda^ds though 
the Statutory body of All India Medical Council, 
which has all the legal backing but no financial 
powers and every recommendation has to be adopted 
by the universities and State Governments through 
their sweet will. Agricultural universities have been 
established by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
State O.wernmcnts with the Agricultural colleees be¬ 
ing described as constituent colleges of an affiliating 
university on the basis of now an out of date 19th 
century concept of land-grant Colleges of the U.S. A. 
They are reported lo be doing well but soon enough 
every agriculture university would introduce courses 
in engineering, home science, basic sciences and hum¬ 
anities. They will soon develop into general univers¬ 
ities with specialization in agficuUurc. Thalisinihe 
nature of any university development for no single- 
discipline xmiveTsiiy or institute could have modern 
growth without inter-disciplinary approach. All 
these frgmented sectors of higher education should 
be under one Central Ministry of Higher EJucatiou. 

Fiaaiicu) DilDcuities of U G.C 

And the U CC. itself is in dilfijulties of finance 
and coordinating functions. More than one-third of 
its budget of nearly Rs .10 crores a year has to be 
used for mainUining and developing only five central 
universities and so the balance has to be thinly distri¬ 
buted to the remaining 70 or liO State universities as 
development grants which universities accept for 
capita! investment hut are char)' when teaching posti 
are to be created : for State Governments are not 
always of the same view as the U G.C. for maintain¬ 
ing the posts after the plan period. But the problem 
docs not exist for Central universities. And nobody 
would question why a crore of rupees should be 
•pent by the U. G. C. on IfWN) acres of land for 
Jawaharlal Nehni University when hardly 200 acres 
are required for a modern university and perhaps 
much less when it is only a research institution where 
there could be more teachers than students. Iliustr 
ations of disparities and lack of coordination could 
be listed but this can be explained in terms of ditfer- 
ent attitudes of State Governments to their univenit¬ 
ies and of the U.G.C. to the Centra) universities. 

The U.G.C. has hardly prescribed any oormi for 

expenditure of all types by Sute univenities except 

•* 1 ' ■ * * 
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lor cntain itaodard development tchemee. A two 
university in the Pur>jab can spend Rs. 75 iakhs for 
an administrative block rather luxuriously furiiishedt 
cquipp^ and air-conditioned, while a state universny 
in M. P- finds it difficult to secure even five to six 
lakhs fora purpose. The State Government could 
provide Rs 30 to Rt. 40 lakhs of capital expenditure 
for, say, Physics or Chemistry blocks when another 
would spend only Rs. 1 or 3 lakhs as matching share 
with the U.G.C. grant This is hardly coordination 
of standards; but as the subject is a State subject 
and the U.G.C* gives only development grants to 
State universities on certain norms the rich States 
could give additional grams and poor States cannot 
give even matching grants and yet the end resulu 
are more or less the same. For indeed Lucknow and 
Allahabad with their enormous financial difficulties 
and deficits produce ntoie 1 A.S. and I F.S. personrti 
per year than Banaras and Aligarh with their big 
budgets 

A university which is seif conscious does not 
belong to a region. It belongs to civilization rath» 
than to one irgjnn, one State or one country and h 
is a pan of the world of learning having uniform 
|oals, language of communication and use of techn¬ 
ical devices. 

The U.S.S.R Pattern 

This problem has been solved by (he U S S-R by 
making the subject of higher education a central 
subject with one medium of instruction all over, 
though the republics have local language as media of 
instruction ax the elementary and secondary educi* 
tion levels. They draw Sidelines of development 
for long term planning and secure both academic 
and political b >ck(ng for their programmes. Training 
of highly qualified specialists is ceiitralized and lead 
ership i't not dilut^ through self styled heroes and 
specialists of the S.ates but emanates from the Centre 
with much intellectual discussion and debates and 
experimentation and evaluation. The argument that 
the p<4i!icai and economic setup isdifferem m*he 
USS.K. from that in India is irrelevant in relation 
10 ;in administrative set up and when we have accept' 
ed so much aid and advice for industrial, scieniinc, 
technologicat and social growth from (he U S S.R., 
(his important section of development could be 
patterned on their experience and adopted to our 
social and economic condiiions. 

Responsibility of ParUuueiU 

• 

The basis of the pyramid of education is second* 
ary and primary education. Tt is true that out of a 
tOd students of the age group 5 to 10 or 6 to 11 only 
SO attend primary schools, 40 attend the middle 
school and 12 to l5the secondary school. Only 3 
out of them go to college or university. These 
figures will themselves indicate that at the higher 
education level we are not educating enoi^h i^ple 
but we are educating them badly for thinking isdiS' 
persed through dinerent problems of States and 
coordination of standards or adoption of a coherent 
policy needs the direct responsibility of the l^lia* 
nent with a Central Ministry of Highn ^ucatioa. 


LETTER 

Joshi’s Proposals—some 
criticism 


Sir, 

I have just read here Jtfr, K, L, yoxfci’J proposal 
i^’Topic^', University News, April 1972) that the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission should bt uvund up and 
merged with the proposed Union Ministry of lligher 
Education to supervise University Education. Coming 
from a former Secretary of UGC and a Vice-CItane 
celhr of a University, this proposal is surprising indeed. 

It seem to me that Mr. Joshi has mixed up two 
quite different issues: Me, the question of making Ed¬ 
ucation a Central subject, and two, mzking the UGC 
nu*re effective Whether or not Eduearion should be 
made a Central subject is a matter of opinion and con- 
troversy on which the'e is a sharp division of opinion, 
both anHfng academics and politicians. This need not 
concern us here, because it has nothing to do with the 
other q'icstion of making the UGC more effective. As 
far as the latter question is concerned, if. as Mr. Joshi 
thinks, the UGC « at present too small in relation to 
the large number of Universities to be effective, surely, 
it could be made more effective by making it larger 
(though I ih not quite see the correlation between the 
two) by a tnore generous alloealhn of fiotds for 
Higher Edurntim hy the Union Goverronent. Aslong as 
this (kes not happen, the UGC is bound to remain, as at 
present, a modest body, discharging limited functions 
and exercising less authority than one could wish over 
University education in India. The way to make the 
UGC mere effective is to strengthen it, ^nimcia//y 
otherwise, not merge it with a Ministry of the Union 
Government 


But the more serious impUcafiMS of Mr. JoAVs 
suggestion are, that an mstitutioruil mechanism created 
by Parliament as a buffer between the party govc/7im<7tf 
al tlx Centre and universities, in the interests of sofe^ 
guvrding University autonomy and academic independ- 
ence fus not served Us purpose, or that it isanuth 
necessary luxury in a poor country sueft as India, or 
that University autonomy, in relation to a government 
in a parliatttentary democracy such as ours, has the stone 
perijdteral importance as in the Soviet Union which 
has an altogether different political and constitutional 
set-up. Mr. Joshi o'so seems to think that the only way the 
UGC can be made more effective is to vaake it bigger 
and since this, in kis opinion, is neitner possible, nor 
desirable, it had better be abolished. Alternatively, Mr. 
Joshi setnvi to think that a large governmental bureacr 
acy would be tnore effective in supervising University 
education than a modest, non^gymnmental body consist* 
ing largely of educational technicians. 

I wonder whether Mr. Joshi has thought of these 
many and "grave implkations of his proposal Incase 
he has not. he should be invited to comment on (hem. 


Canberra, 

24 May 1912. 


Prof. M. S. RAJAH 
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hat was the real agenda at the Vigyan Bhavan 
** Confcrenee of State Education Secretaries on the 
4th of May ? Was it the Centit-Sute relations ? Or 
was it Primary Education ? 

Neither I The real agenda related to this typkal 
Indian boy who symbolises India's monolithic ilUter- 
acy^—the basic multiple representing some 12409638 
children still being prevented from going to school. 
Hie obstacles do not necessarily cotne from India's 
eenturies old traditional poverty: problems also come 
from progrenivj eleniints such as modem dev^ 
lopment planning in India. 

The first factor is too familiar to need any attempt 
at idemification. The actual trouble comes, iron* 
icalty, from the second element, which was actually 
designed to remove rather than create it 1 

Tbe fault of modem progressive planning is that 
it is so enlightened that it has taken all possible steps 
to publicise the necessity pf universal education and 
raisKl people's hopes without having made any pre¬ 
parations whatsoever to justify their fulfilment. The 
mult is utter frusuaiion and a sense of over^power* 
ing pessimism 

So when Professor S Nural Hassan, the Education 
Minister, got up to speak to State Education Secret¬ 
aries and Directors of Education assembled in the 
imposing Vigyan Bhavan, he said that he was going 
to place '*some loud thinking on primary education" 
before them. 

And he was right. Primary Education does not 
need merely bud thinking; it needs louder thinking I 
In the twenty-second year of our Republic, we are 
•till talking of fiee and universal primary education 
as a distant ideal. As of now, we are already 12 
years behind schedule in bringing every child of the 
6-11 age group to school; and we hitve spectacularly 
failed in keeping those whom we did Mng there. 
The constitution spoke initially of ten yean after its 
coounencement for accomplishing this task. That will 
sound like I960. But even in 1972, we are saying 
that it must be staggered to 1974-75. When 1975 
oomes^ we could perhaps say chat we should be abb i 
to do it by 1993 ! / 

Primary Education has a direct bearing on all 
later educatioD. If its foundation is not stmpg,' H 
cannot endure the superstructure of secondary and 
higher education. The foundation le&m to a'^ualit- 
ative primary education. It has been :gen^ly 
cdhoeded that it "needs a fiue-lift. And it needs it 
soon. */ 

We have the great hOnotif of having ^ haV of the:' 
world*i total illiterates I According xentdi-’ 
figures, we have about 300 million of them. At the 
sate we are going, we should seed 300 years to nuke 


them Iherate I This, of courae, does not take into 
eonrideraibn the ever-increasing population and ib 
oorrespending increase in this flgm because of the 
present mfrastnicture of education. This infra¬ 
structure is ftspODsible for increasing net dccftaiiag 
illiteracy. 

The overall pteture is somewhat like this. Of every 
100 children aged 6, only 80 enter school; by the 
time t^ are 11, half have left. And by the age of 
14, only 25 are found in schools. Along about 17, 
the balance is 10 and by 21, it is only 2 1 Between 
the age of 6 and 21, therefore, 98 out of a 100 stud¬ 
ents have dropped off I 

It needs no Galbraith or a Ross to pronounce that 
the total scene is dismal. We are still far inside the 
woods; the way out leads through primary educ¬ 
ation. 

Our first problem is to make every child go to 
school; the second » to keep him there. ^ -Ifi 
like that proverbial horse in the Persion fable, .whom 
you can take to the pond but eannot make him drink. 





STRUGGLING 
AGAINST 
!HE INVINCIBLE 
FORTRESS OF 
EDUCATION 



Kow to keep him there, rather than how to get him 
there, is a question of all questions. Unless it is 
ac^plished, we can do predouf little about either 
primary or higher education. 

The present procedure throws a great financial 
burden on the country's resources already 
accounted ^ for without relevance to results. 
On the basis of the Census figures again, we spent 
864 crores of rupees on education during the year 
1^70-1971. Roughly, half of it was spent on primary 
education. That will make it look like some 432 
crores of rupees. The number of children who went 
to school was about six crores. In other words, we 
spent about 72 rupees a child a year-nn*, in still 
other words, we spent 6 rupees per child per month. 
Within this small amount, we have had to give 
teachers their salary, provide school buildings, give 
books; uniforms and so forth I 

The otlttr side of the coin is no less puzzling. We 
Bv W Ik 4.2 per cent on technical education, whereas 

- ‘ * '^WSHAH we lavished 14‘6per cent on “other items" I As if 

the irony were incomplete, only S.l per cent went to 
Arts and Science colleges 1 

What could be possibly our new direction ? The 
major defect as Professor Hasan saw it was: “The 
curriculum fails to train the minds of students and to 
develop the personality of the child and also alienates 
a child both from manual labour and his natural 
moortnys *' One cannot help agreeing with him 
that such a system cannot be a basis for mass educa¬ 
tion. And if it is continued* it might really turn out 
to be a national diaster. 

Is the community school the real answer? It 
looks like the only one at the moment. Of ihe many 
virtues rd* a community school, the most out¬ 
standing is multiple entries at several points and the 
provision of part-time education and private study. 
These will cover the entire community both in voca¬ 
tional and general education- Its gratest plus point 
is the getting together of local teaching resources in¬ 
stead of going in for outsiders. The main emphasis, 
in the case of a community school, seems to relate to 
utilization, as far as possible, of all local talent 
on a fuif-time basis and to qualitative improve¬ 
ment in teachers. Above all. its educational pr<>- 
grammes will be inrimately litiked to economic 
growth of the community on the one hand, and 
national development, on the other. 

As compared with the existing primary school, the 
community school will have three distinctive features; 

(i) expansion of student body: (ii) expansion of 
staff; and (iii) radical transformation of content. 

The Education Minister's idea that model com¬ 
munity schools be devised before launching full steam 
ahead at the national level would seem to be quite 
in consonance with pragmatic planning concepts. 


Conferences of this kind have been held in the 
past too and a variety of resolutions solemnly pass- 
What fass not been done however is the im- 
plementaiion of those resolutions It is as true of 
primary education as it is true of higher education* 
^^t needs to be done has to be done, not miglit or 
. should be dost, if we are really serious about this 
business of makl^ lodUi a literate couatiy. 



WHAT DID A FOREIGN EDUCATIONIST 
THINK OF OUR EXAMS T 

• At the infitau»n of the United States Educational foundation fttdia, Dr. Walker H. Hill of 
State Vniyersity came cut to India as a consultant on ^examinationf last Htspent somemn^ like six 

months at the University of Ctdicut. In addition, he mited a few other uniyersities as well. Ins last puNic 
engogement hw in connection with a semifiar on exmninations conducted hy Bhopal University. 4 few days 
before he. left he visited the office of the Inter^Vniversity Board. The following is an edited version of hb 
discussions with Dr. Amrik Singh—Editor 

Dr. Amrik Singh After having spent n whole year in India and worked at half a dozen universities, you 

are about to go back to your w>untry, Tt seems that it would be helpfui ftn* us to 
have your reactions to what you have seen and observed in the course of this year. 

Dr. Walker H. Hill I spent about six months at the Univeisity of Calicut and the rest at five other 

universities. I looked into some a&pMs of university examinations and also the rote 
of college teachers and the system of internal assessment. 

Dr. A. Siugb Is the introduction of iatemal assessment one of your principal rreommendations ? 

Dr. HiB No. On the contrary it is the imoortance of the question paper for the puUic exami¬ 

nation administered through a diflereni examination. I believe however this needs to 
be supplemented by continuous assessment of students" learning by their teachers. 

Dr. A. Siagb Ihat means you would like the internal assessment to stay. But at the same time you 

would like a certain percentage of marks to be reserved for internal assessment. 

Dr. lUD I think we are assuming that external marks and internal marks in examinations will 

be combined. I bdieve this is not a necessary assumption. Marks may be combined 
if the university so desires These might also be reported separately and m fact my 
own preference will be to group them separately. 

Or. A Singh You are probably the only American I have met who is in favour of the system of 

public examinations. Not only that, you also do not seem to be necessarily in favour 
of combining assessment marks with those obtained at the public examination. If I 
may say so, this is an even more conservative position than that adopted by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission. The Commission, as you might recall, said that marks ob*ained in the 
public examination and through internal assessment might both be shown separately 
tn the final report given by the university. 

Dr. HiD To my mind the essential point is that there should be continuous assessment made by 

teachecs throughout the year. The main wcaktiess of the instruction at the university 
level today in India is the absence of continuous assessment. The teacher also needs 
some knowledge about this assessment. Without this knowledge I believe the teaching 
cannot be efi’ective. Whether these internal marks are comN'ned with examinations 
or not is not all that important. My accent is on continuous assessment of a student 
1:^ the teacher throughout the year. 

Vocational Courses at Delhi University.. 


**Is Higher Education too pro- our present Qrstem, there is very present, general education—based 
feisional ? Is it too general?” little room for experimentation or B.A. courses. The employment 
"Both ” said Dr. P. L. innovation." hiss» interwoven in motivatinn 

Malhotra, whom we 'met recently "When did you realise it, of such courses. Ultimately, it 
at his office above the Library of Doctor?" means that this step will not only 

the University. “Jt occurred to me when I was diversify and re-structure the first 

The errand, which took us the Principal of Shradanand Coll- science/arts pass degree but will 
there in a rickety jclopy, our our ege and 1 realised that the rural also be relaw to the train^ nan 
beli^ out On another similar youth should be given such train- power needs of the society.*' 
errand at Meerut, was a provocat- ing as would really prevent them Thc^ courses intended for in- 

ive little headline in the Statesman from fleeing tW own countryside, troduetton are tourisi^ ofliM man- 

which said: "Vocational Courses The idea of vocational snbjects as agement and secretarial assistance, 

m Delhi Universny.” ■ part of -under-graduate studies is personal secretary, programming, 

"Besides,'* he continued, while to prepare students for middle- store keeping afid^ store account- 
giving a sh^ rap for organning Icvm occupation, thus irakmg ing, insurance, retailing and trade, 
some tea for the three of us, "in them more empbyable, nniivg the book publishing, foreign trade, 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. WALKER H. HILL 

OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


Dr. A. Slosh 


Dr.HiU 


Dr. A. Singh 


Dr. HUI 


Dr. A. Singh 


Dr HUI 


Dr. A. Singh 


There can be no disagreement with the point of view put forward by you and I fully 
concur with it, Tlw only practical question which arises is bow do we ensure that 
such Continuous assessment takes place. Combining of marks obtained through 
internal assessment with those in the examination is one way of doing so. But 
perhaps there can be other ways also. 

1 found in the university two types of programmes of internal assessment. FirsL every 
teacher can be required to carry out pwiodical assessment of every stu^nt. Secondly 
such texts might be prepared ^ cannot be used without assessing the students contin¬ 
uously. Also it should be required that intern^] marks for all students are reported 
regularly to the university. 

I am deeply gratified to hear your comments. My criticism of most American educap 
tors who conic to India is precisely this. Most of them seem to think that all that 
works in their country ought to work here as well. But our social and economic 
situation is different. The public examination has to stay. To give it up and adopt 
a totally alien system is not likely to succeed. 

I would say it would surely not succeed. I have been stressing this point in my work 
with college teachers. Tbit is an Indian problem for which we must find an Indian 
solution. 

It is heartening to hear those words from an outsider. As you said earlier the one 
point where improvemeM can be reallv decisive it jj} /tspfct of itdesigning quostiog 
papers. I take h that in your work with college teachers this matter was greatly 
emphasised. 

The improvement of the qiasiion papers was my primary work with them. We be¬ 
lieved that the key to improving the examination system is in re-designing the question 
paper in such a way that if we concentrated on this single topic the results would be 
enormously gratifying. I also made considerable use of the seminar report which 
was held in January, 197! by your Board and l« me sav that I found the report of 
that seminar to be an extremely valuable one. 1 have also made a great deal of use 
of the papers included in that report. 

Thanks very much for your kind remarks about the report. You will be glad to 
hear that we have sold approximately 3.500 copies of this report so far, 


L. Malhotra spells out the new strategy ! 


child care services, etc. 

When oiked whether prior to 
the introduction of such a scheme 
of things, he had carried out tome 
surveys particulary with reference 
to employment needs. Dr. Malh¬ 
otra said that these were instituted 
at the Institute of Applied Man¬ 
power Research, Labour Ministry, 
the Ministry of Education and a 
number of trading agencies and 
associations. He conceded, how¬ 
ever, that he was able only to get 
qualitative, and not quanitative, 
estimates of vocational lequire- 
ments to be served by these courses. 


The Committee of Courses has re- 
presenutives like the Pfesidem of 
the Federation of Publishers, and 
the Managing Directors of Vikas 
Publications and Hind Pocket 
Biioks There are others also, 
among whom are Mr .Abul Hasan 
and Professor J.P.S. Oheroi. in 
addition., of course, to Dr. Malh¬ 
otra and Mr. A.N Kaui. 

The staffing pattern includes a 
Director and two Deputy Director 
and has been approved both by 
the Academic and the Executive 
Councils. The UGC has alto 
accept the creation of the In¬ 


stitute. 

One could not help agreeing 
with Dr. Malhotra that although 
every commission appointed by 
the Government or the Univer¬ 
sities ro go into qwstion of re¬ 
form. had made recommedations, 
nobody had come forward yet to 
implement any of them. From 
this angle. Dr. Malhotra's work is 
truly pioneering and obviously the 
first shot fired in the battle of 
doing away with burdensome 
redundancies which have grown 
round education in India. 

—Editor 
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LIBRARY SURVEY—Saurashtra University 

By R> K* Guplicb 


Intmdaetto 

The Sawashtra University wat relatively recently 
established in 1967. The university office, Examin¬ 
ation! Branch, Postgraduate Centre and Library are 
housed in rented buildings. These are at this stage 
somewhat scattered in Uie city of Rajkot. But we 
plan to shift to the campus in near future (hopefully) 
where various buildings ate pttiag ready. 

The library committee under the chairmanship of 
the Yice-C^ncellor decides about policy matten. 
Two other autxommittees look afn puchases, plan¬ 
ning, etc. 

MenbenUp 

The university library serves the student comniun* 
ity, faculty, and staff, not only of the university but 
alM of affiliated colleges. Last year nearly SOO mem- 
ben borrowed over 6,500 books from the library. It 
speaks, among other things, of poor use of the library's 
collection. One is struck by the fact that most of 
the students come to the premises to read their own 
or library's text-books (mostly in regional languages) 
and not to eonsult the librae's treasures (i^ium 
of instruction problem?) 

Acoomodation for Readers 

The library's seating capacity is hardly 55. When 
colleges are in session, one can easily see, readers 
overflowing the available space. We, therefore, ext¬ 
end library hours to nearly 16 on working days and 
9 on Sundays and holidays. 

Cspendhve on Books and PcfMicab 

In 1970 the UGC granted for the fourth five year 
plan period Rs. Three lakhs for purchase ofbwks 
and learned periodicals. The expenditure was spread 
over a period of 2*3 years. Apart from this, Rs. 
one lakh for purchase of books and seventy thous¬ 
and fbr subsmibing journals are allocated in the un¬ 
iversity budget of 1972-73. The result is that we 
have over 40,000 books and are subscribing nearly 
to 700 journals in less than five years. The university 
Hbiary hat also built up a collection of over 2,000 
msi. We are from time to time reodving theses sub* 
Bitted to the. Saunshtra Univeitity. 


Tcachv'e Pcfeonal Llhnry Scheme 

The university provides incentive to teachers under 
its iurisdietion to build up their personal collections. 
It grants a maximum of Rs. 100^- to teachers by 
rotation. The grantees are also required to make a 
matching contribution. The procurement and deli¬ 
very of hooks is effected through the lijfr'-ary. Over 
one hundred teachers tike advantage of this scheme 
every year. 

Ualvenlty iBfomatloB Burtao 

Our universitv lihrarv is also a e’earlng house of 
information on higher studies in India and abroad. 
We have a sixaWe coPectlon of catalogues of un- 
tvenities. rnearch institutions and other organisa¬ 
tions Every year an inctcasing number of ctudeoti 
are taking advantage of this facility. 

Bhavnagar Branch Campos Llbraiy 

It specializes in chemistry, mathemifics and ed- 
ocation to meet the curricular needs of postgmdusto 
study and teachiig in that city. Tt is manned by an 
assistant librarian, a tecnical assistant, and ether 
staff. 

Staff 

A Librarian, an assistant librarian, three technical 
assistants and other office staff work at Bafknt. Wg 
ate also looking forward to opening in June 1974 a 
B. Lib, Sa course in the S airashtra University. 


fiMr Review (eontd.) 

By for The most interesting theme which has created 
erhw everywhere, including the univershv, ever tinea 
Eve tasted the forbidden fruit in the garden of Eden, 
happens to be Dr. Santokh Singh Anant*a~**The 
Segregation of Sexes in Indian Universities.” 

First to come out in this series, the book appar 
ently intended to take a long, critical look at the 
university in India and give a good dusting to some 
burning issues—an aim which has been deftly 
missed I 

—w.aM. 


<4 
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Book Reviews 



By W. D. Mlranshah 


Mr. S. K. Saini in Educational Reporter (January 
15>71): **A teacher should advise his students not to 
believe in rumours...'* 

PartieuJarty when they hear that he Is ineffieiem t 

The Patriot in its leader. ‘*Educatinn in 2000 A.D**: 
^*The educational system will use the technologies of 
the computer, the propremmed teats and mkro^each- 
ing as an important adjunct to the teacher.'* 

Instead, it is mare likely that the teacher will he an 
important adjunct to the computer^ programmed texts and 
micro^teaehing ! 

Mr. S. P. Duggal in Education Review (June 
19711; “For international understanding, education 
must be suitably oriented so u to help in the achieve¬ 
ment of the unity of man everywhere...** 

Except in the Vniversity 1 

Mt. C. S. Bhatt in Progress of Education (Poona) 
(April 1971); “One of the major problems the country 
is facing today » of national integration." 

That should he no problem if we can solve the disinte¬ 
gration part of it \ 

Porflrio Camarena in the Indian Journal of Adult 
Education (March 1971): “The fundamental reason 
behind the present youth unrest is the inability of the 
educational system to equip youth for future needs.** 

Still more fimdmental is Us inability to equip them for 
the present weds I 

Mr. U. B. Pitnaik in Progress of Education 
(Poona) April, 1971: “A very effective momentuni for 
professional growth will come if the teacher analyses 
his work from time to time and welcomes criticism i 
and suggestions.’* ! 

The momentum would be still greater If someone listened 
to his criticism and suggestions. 

Mr. 1. M. Majagi in the Journal of the College of 
Education (May, 1971): “The average number of 
hours spent per week for actual class-room teaching 
by a teacher amounts to 19.S or 2u.'' 

dnd he spends rest of the time thinking what to teachl 


“Crisis In Indian Unhartltles"; Dr. Mamokhnidi 
Oxford A IBH; Rs. 25 

A eollection of fllteen essays-six being by Dr. 
Mansukbani himself, five by Dr. Sushila Mehta and 
the rest three by Dr. S. C. Goyal, Dr. S. Singh Anand 
and Mr. M.P. Balakrishnan—^the book has tried to 
focus attention on the chronic ills of the university 
and to find penaceas. 

About the teacher's demand for a higher salaryp 
he has a great self-righteous but; “Let them meet 
the intellectual challenge of our time." I am afirakL 
Dr. Mansukhant forgets that the challenge to which 
he and the teacher are as much subject as a Jute, is 
the technological revolution, the implications of which 
have yet to be understood even in countries as ad* 
vanci^ as America. 

While he is all for immediate scrapping of ths 
system, he finds it alien to India and suggests that 
"it should return to Indianness*’* without defining 

contours of this oasis. 

Perhaps for the first time if anyone has suggested 
that post-graduate students should actively participate 
in politics as they do in America, it is Dr. Mansi^anL 
Although the raising of the voice for "the re-contruo* 
Uon of the system** will make a welcome noise in 
Parliament, our learned friend forgets that an average 
Indian post-graduate student is as intellectual at a 
badly cooked omlctte I 

On examination reform (the second essay). Dr. 
Mansukbani suggests two pre-conditions ffor introdu* 
cing internal assessment: making admusion aeleclive 
and the teacher-student ratio satisfactory. 

In her essay, "Role of University in Adult Eduea. 
tion.** Dr. Sushifa Mehta wonders why even in 
1971, “as many as 7 out of every hundred adults do 
not know how to read or write.*’ (One hopes “write** 
means the ability to join letters of a name.) 

One wonders how Dr. Mehta reconcilei the need 
for "integration and re-interpretation of the Ind’an 
culture/’ (page $7) which she declares, aomewhen 
earlier in the essay, to be "deadwood". 

She takes a long time to pose the utopian ahn 
of the university in India: to solve problems of the 
community thr^gh the knowledge at its cemmynd. 

.. conitl UR page 24 
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Kcgierer of thit Coll^ on receipt of 
postal order for Rs. 

1. PreAreer, Elceirtcil Enthmrbie* 
One POM Scale Rj. ] l00‘5(VI30(He'HW 

MlnSanei 'OnallRoiHoai ;.]st cljua 
Maiter*t Degree in Electrical Entineer* 
^ with about ten yean teadiing/ln- 
dlrltrial/Rescarch caperienoe. 

Dcaimble OnlHkatieni i-Doererate 
detree or pubh'shed work of similar 
itaodard and of guiding researchi Pre¬ 
ferably soeeialisation in elcctroniee, 
communicationi or control. Exparienoe 
ef educational admmistraUon. 

1 AiaMnnt Trnfaaor, Ekcfrioil Fn|^ 
iMfring—rwo posts (I temponry) Scale 
Rs. 70040-1100-50/2-1250 

Minlnn QaalMcathim class 
bAttter*a degree in the diKiplise with 
Sva yeait teaching^Industiiat/Researeb 
vpertcOce. ■ 

DealraMe QnnHIleatiaaa :-T)oetcrstt 
d^ree of publiihed woik of aiiwU ar 
rtaadard. 

.Qualifications will be relaxed in the 
cue of candidatesi who are found other- 
snse suitable for the post. 

Last date for receipt of applicatloB 
OB the presertbrd from in tte~'coUf|e 
Is lO-d-1972. PenoRs already emplwed 
ihould apply throu^ proper channel. 


university of saoar 
adverusbment Nd-;r.2a^ 

» With icfercnce to our Advertisement 
No. R. 7/72 dated 264.72 retasdini the 
post of 'UNIVERSITY REGISIRAR*. 
It tt Aotifled that appliMtioaa tor dw 


»J8t >t UirsMcd to <ha B B da r iipad hp- 

ld/-fS.I.Naids.) 

Registrar. 

UnfveieHy ofSagv. 
Sagw (M> P-) 


tHF MAHARAJA SaYAJIRAO 
UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 

Nodfieattai No. 9 

Applications in the prescribed fonnv 
an invited for the following posts in 
the grade of Rs TQTV^ I2J0 Nus D. A.* 
P*F. H.R.A. and gratuity benefit u par 
tulet. 

ficuhf ef Common (t) Reader in 
Aaounts ^7) Readu^ in Transport 

Fceoffyaf Ttehnohff and Engloier- 
tng (0 Reader in Comical Engineer¬ 
ing 

Presrnbed application forme and 
details of Qualification^ will be available 
from the Registrar on nrensyment of 
^laad PmuI Order of Re. 1/. only* 

Hw appl'catton form should be ar- 
eompftfiM by Croaied Postal Order of 
Re. 7.50 and should reach the Registrar 
on or before 17th June 1972. 

Only the most suitable eandidatca 
will te eaUed for interview. 

K. A. Amm. 

ItniversHy Regktnr 

Ho. ADE/H/SEL/651 

M. 9« University of Baroda. 

Bsroda: I2tb May. 1972. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITV 

advertisement Ne. 22/72 

Applications are invited for the 
following post so m to leadt to Reg¬ 
istrar. I^jab University; Chand'gi^ 
by 12th June 1972. along with poitBl 
ordets for Rb 7ia 
Pgy 5ea/bt 

I. Prnfamef R^ 1100-50-1300-61^ 
1600 

1. Reader Ri. 700 50-1250 

9. Lecturer, Aaiistant Diraetorf 
Amistani Directress/Trehnician^um- 
Lecrurcr Re. 400 40.800-50-050 

4. TiNtnietor/Junior Lecturer 
Rs. 350-25-eOO 

5. Coach Rs. 3O(hZ5-60O 

Allewaneei as admissible tmder the 
Ubiversify rules. Benefit of FrovidioS 
Fund on confirmation. Ai^intioeBte 
will be on one year's prebation. 

L P. U« Emieg Co*kfe Chnadigwh 


1. Reeder in English 1 

2. Reader in HisUry 1 

3. ' Lacturer IB Political 

Sctence I 

4. Lecturer b HiMory 1 

5. Junior Lecturer a 

SooBlogy I 


J, Junior Lecturer a 
Mathematics 

in. P. U. RegleBiU Coatre itr pMI 

Graduite StBdln« Robtak 

1, Profbtor of English 1 

2. Profenor of Political 

Science 1 

S. Reader in Matbematica . I 

4. Lreturer u Maihematios 1 

IV. OepertaiBt ef anttropelogi 

I. Reader in Physical An¬ 
thropology preferably 
with experience of re* 
learch in the field of Hth 
man Gcociics and Bio¬ 
chemical Anthropology 
supported by publiJied 
work. 1 

2. Lecturer in Anthrc^Iogy 
preferably trained in pre«. 
historic Archaeology 1 



VI. Daparinent af Blochcalatry 

1. Reader 1 

2. Lecturer with specialisa¬ 

tion in any one of the 
following: Enzymology/ 
.Biochemical genetics.i'Bio- 
ehemistry of Trace Ele¬ 
ments. I 

VII, P s ga r t MC Bt ef Biopyhysica 

I. Lecturmwith ipecialisa- 
liwi in Mokeular Bio- 
ahysks/Medical Biophys* 
les/Rcdiation Bi'ophysica 2 

1 Technician-cum-Lecturer 
with experience of handl¬ 
ing Blecrmn Microscofw 
and ancilliary electronia 


equipment. I 

vm. Depameni of Chemical Rig- 
laeer^ ft TccfaDology 
Professors 1 

Reader 1 

CL Depa iti e ui t ef Obusistry 

L^urcr I 

X. D e part ww t of gaelenl Indba HIs- 

tery. Culture ft Archaeology 
Pn^essor I 

XI. Department of EdBCBtieo 

Readers 2 

Lecturer 1 

xn. Departmeot of Pmh 

Junior Lecturer in Freiwh t 

XIIL Department of Fine Arta 

Lccbrer 1 

XIV. Department of Geography 


Lecturer with tboro^ traio- 
bg in Quantitative Geo¬ 
graphy preferably boMIng 
Doctoral Degree in one 
the branches in ^>plied Geo¬ 
graphy and having made tin- 
pie use of Quantitative mo* 
ihods m doctoral work. 1 

XV. De p artment of PhBoaophy 

Reader with Mweiailsation in 
^ or Philosophy of Qil- 

bva* * - - I 


UnlvMl^ NftWB. Jgnft 1972 



XVt IkpBttiiltf IOkU 

Rw to I 

XVII. Htatny 

Reader 

XVni. Dcwtuoit af Joaraalte 
Lecturer preferably with ex* 
perieDoe in teaching of nib* 
jcct and also newspaper/hewi 
agency. i 

HZ. Depaitneetef Lnm 

Reate 1 

Lecturen' I 

XX. Dsparta w nt nf Malliwarto 
Readen (one Dost is reserved 
forannlied Mathematics and 
forth# ether Dost candidates 
In Antlvsitwill be Dtefened). 3 


Lectnm sn Nunicnca\ 
Antivsis- 1 

Instnictoii 2 

ZXl. DepartBBit of Physical Edneatlea 
Reader I 

Affistnnt Director I 

NIS Trained CoBCtan 4 

(I) Athletics I 

ffil .^wrnmfnf I 

(lit) Hocirev 1 

(iv) Badminton 1 (only VPoiDea 

need anply) 


XXn. Department of Psychtdogy 
R^'trfer with fiwetaKsation in 
Clinical P^vcholoev nr Guid* 
anoe and CminscIMna. f 

ZXin. Department of Rnmlaii 

Readrr t 

XXIV Office Dean of Stnoits Wetfarv 
Assistant Directress Physical 
PdiKotion. I 

QtJALtFirATIONS 

P rotewnrs/Readefs 

CanntM 

(i) A first or second class Master's 
degree of an Indian University 
or an fqblvali>nf otisTilication of 
a foreign tTniversitv in the re^ 
Icvent subiect with hriahi 
academic record. 

(11) Either a research decree of dcK 
choral standsrd or published 
research work of a high standard 
in ioumsU of renute ; 

(ill) About ten voars* experience in 
the case of Professor and five 
years* in ca*o of Resder of 
teaching post-graduate classes at 
a University of College level 

(tv) Haoerienee of guiding research 
both at nost-graduate and post¬ 
doctoral levels 

DeeirtM# 

(g) Knowledge of a foreign languip 
other than English. 

UetannfJmMr Loetnreti/imrePhte 

Assistant Dircctof/TechdtiaB-cam- 

: Lectanr. 

tewiCta/ 

(I) A fint or second class Master’s 
• degiw of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the r^ 
levant subject. 

Italvtre*tty¥mi dite 1i^ 


ONMMe 

(il) PublbhedRseatchworiciand 

Oi'O Doctoral Degree and teadiing 
experience to post-graduate 

classes. 

Note(i)Candidates for the post of Lec¬ 
turer in Gandhian l^ilosoohy 
should hold firs! or high wnd 
class Master’s Degree in Polit* 
jell Science. Bnjnomics. History 
Philosophy or Public Adminis¬ 
tration. Th^ should be able to 
teach Gandhian Thought Knecial- 
ly Economic Thought of 
Mahatma Gan^i or Theory of 
Non-Violence. Certificate/Difv 
lOma in Gandhian Philosophy 
wili be additional qualification. 

0i> Candidates for the posts of Tn- 
sttnetoTs in the IVoartment of 
Mathematics should have bright 
academic caim with at least 
first class hfe$ter*s degree in 
^itistics with tniniug in oract- 
icals on Infertace and Multi¬ 
variate Analysis: Non-Parame- 
(rie methods, flampling and 
Dntgn of Experiments. Pract¬ 
ical training in branches of 
Applied Statistics (Quality Con¬ 
trol. Time 5ieries and Linear 
Pmgnmmtog tfc.> will be desir¬ 
able. 

(iii) Candidates for the post of 
IiiTi'or T^ecturer in ^ench 
should possess the following 
qualifications; 

Profetnor at or Diploma $upe* 
rieuf'd Etudes Francaises Mod- 
cmes.of Alliance Prmaiiie 

or 

Firrt or Second claM M.A, io 
French with at iaest Diploma in 
French either from Alliance 
Prancaise or from Sorboime, the 
University of Paris. 

(iv) Candidates for the post of 
Reader in Rio-Cbemistry should 
be Fiast Class M.Sc. in Bio- 
chemistry/Doctorate Dcgm 
w<th specialization in Plant Bio- 
chenjistrv (Trace Elements) or 
with sufficient research publica¬ 
tions in the specialization con- 
eened. He must possess exneri. 
ence of guiding research ond 
also at least five years teaching 
experience to postgraduate 
classes in Plant Biochemistiy. 
Addition^ Qttsltfications in 
Phytobiology sxill be preferred. 

Aariatut Directress 

(t) A Master’s Degree in Physicai 
Educatien or in any Arts/Sci- 
ence subject srith at least a 
second cla^s Diptoma/Degres in 
niysical Education. 

(ii) Five years’ experience as Dir- 
ectoress of Physical Edueatiou 
in a College/Sports oiganIsatioB 
of reputCf 

Cimfhaii 

Diploma/Degree in Riysicil Bdr- 
ucation and N.I.S, Certificate te 
the p^iaait garae/sport. those 


wifo ountandliii record cf pet* 
feimfuice (sudi aa University or 
State representation) in the game/ 
sport concerned and with coding 
experience in coil^/UoivmHy 
shall be preferred. 

Persons already in aervice Mioald 
route their appljcetiow chrov^ th^ 
employers. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from theOffi^ of the Finance ft D^ 
elopmmt Officer. Punjab Univeraity 
Chandigarh, by making a written le* 
quest accompanied with a trif sddrnaed 
stamped envelope of 23 x 10 cms. 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
Berhampur-T. Oanjam. Oriiai 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the foll- 
•wing teaching Pests for the Post Qrulu- 
ato Departments of the Univenity. 

1. Pplitical Science Professor one 

2. Mathematics Reader one 

Tiecturer two 

3. Economies Reader one ■ 

Lecturer two 

4. Chemistry Lecturer two 

Seafeofpayr 

Profienor Rs. IIOD-Sn-IVMLlflOD/- 

Reader Rs, WV5M250/- 

teemrer Rs 4M>-iB-im)-5a-950;- 
nlut usual dearness allowance 

QnenAeatlon and Ezpertance 

). Profnsor : The candidate ibnll have 

ff> A good academic record 

(ii) At Isast five vears experienee as a 
Rrader preferably with experience 
of teachina in P‘ G. Oasses and a 
total fearhing experience of not 
less than 10 vears. 

fiii) Research Degree or outstanding 
Published work of cquivaleat 
standard. 

(iv) Ability to guide researdi woiIl 

2. ffeader : The candidate s^ll have 

(i) A first class or high second ctasa 
Master's TVeree in the subject with 
at least 55% marks. 

(n) A research Degree of Deetonte 
standard pi published work of eqr 
uivtlent standard in the subject 

(iii) At least eight yean teaching exp 
perience of which at least tsro 
years should be in P.G. Claaset, 

Research experience up to a nuu- 
imum of three years will be treated as 
teadiing experience provided be has 
obuined a Doctorate Degree. 

3. Ucturer: The candidate shall have 

(i) A Pint class Msater'i Dergee in 
the subject with one year teadiing 
or raseaicb experience. 

or 

A high Second clast Master's 
Degree in the subject with at least 
55% marks with a minlmma of 

a 




two yein taaehlBf OEperieoee la i 
Dtgm CoUcfe or two yeui n* 
cntnitfd lUacardi expcrkaco. 

or 

A Master's Degree with a Docto* 
rate in the speciality cooceroed* 

Seven copies of Prescribed an>licap 
tiraform will be supplied tothecaodi* 
dates from the office of the undersigned 
oapaymcBf of Rs. 1.50paise in person 
or by Possal order paynble in favour of 
the Registrar. Berhammir University al« 
eng with a self addressed rnveiopf wratur 
tni 22 X10 Cffis. affixed with postage 
•tamps worth 0*85 paise including 
Refugee Relief Stamp worth of 0*05 
paise). No money order will be entert* 
ained for the purpose. 

The applifatlofis duly filled In 
iheold reach the undersign^ on or be* 
fore 17/6/72. Applications received 
tf^ the due date will not he entertain* 
ed. 

Candidates who are in service should 
9ply through proper Channel. 


INDL^TAt DESTON CENIRB 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGV, POWAl, 
aOMBAY*76 NB 

Advertisement No. 710 

Admission to Postgraduate Dinioms 
Cmme in Industrial design (DIU) 10“^ 
73 Session Commencing from Sept. T2 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
fare invistrd for admission to the above 
rouise. The course is of fifteen months' 
dumtion and the candidates will be re* 
quired to stay in the Institute's hostels. 

Entrance requirements : A degree in 
Engineering or Architecture with 
aptitude fo<' art. 

Admission is restricted to 10 candi* 
dates only. Applications supported by 
industres with an as^irrcc of rn-> 
ployment in their design sections, on 
completion of the course, will be g'ven 
preference. Candidates will be award^ 
nacholanhip of R.s. 750/* per mouth for 
duration of ihe eoune. 

Application form can he had from 
fheD^uty Registrar (Academic). Ind'aa 
Institute of Tcchnol^. Powai. Bomtny 
76 (NB). by enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped (35 ra*se plu; Sneis for refugee 
relief) envelope of sire 29x10 ems end 
ruperscribed 'Admission to Fotsgradiute 
Diploma Course in Industrial Design*. 
Completed application with I.P.O. of 
Rs. 5/> must reach ihe Institute by 30th 
June 1972. 


ANDHRA UNiVERSnY 
Scbeoler Cemapoudcace Ceweca 

AlWCATTONR ARP INVirPD 
flrom qwUfied candidates within India 
for admiBion to the fotlowiog Coircs* 
peodence Counes which will wit^d 


from the aeadOBlc ym 1972s73« T1» 
Cxiiaes shah commence from 1.7.l972i 

1> Fir&t Year of three year A, 

Degree (History. Economia and 

Politics). 

2. First year ot three year B. Com. 

Degr^ 

Media of instruction: ENGLISH or 
TELUGU. 

Certificate as to esmfflption from att¬ 
endance at a rVihege. issued by the Re- 
istrar. Andhra Univmiry. Waltair. 
u to be obtained prior to s^lng ad¬ 
mission into the School of Cwtespond- 
enee Courses. 

Tlw Univenltv will not admit to the 
examinations in the above subKts any 
fre<h non<ol1«ftate candidates from the 
first year exammations to be held tn 
March* April 1973 unlem they enrol them¬ 
selves for the correspondence eourscs in 
the subjects*fnentioned. 

Intending ondidates may write to 
the undenig^ for Prospectus. SvHabos 
and Application Forms for exemption 
and admission bv sending Rs. Sh 
(Rupees five only) by Money Order. 

Profettor K. V. Sivayya 
Honv. Dirretor 


INDIAN INSTIUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
1.1. T. POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

Advertisement No. ft’72 
ApoHeet'ens are invited for vat- 
loua faenitv ooelHons Intho depart- 
manta of Meehanieel Engineering and 
Mathemstlcs. Denending upon thntf 
quiHficMHone and eipertence* tha 
teleCed rendldatea may be ofitred 
any of the follewiiiq petitions 

Professor Seale Ra. 1*00 90 1300* 
60-190A (Sr. Seale Ra. 1990-100-1800) 

Aatoelate Profeteor Ra. 1100-90-1300 

Aaslstant Prolaeter Rs. T00-90-1M0 

Lecturer Re. 4OO-4O-BD0-S0 050 

1. Mcchankml EokI b ear ing 

The department hat well develop¬ 
ed underoraduate end postgraduate 
programmee and taborotory laeillttes. 
The areas ot ttaeWi^ and reaoereh 
interosta In the department are Eno- 
Ineerinq Oreiqn, Mechanics of Sel'^ 
Thermal Envlronmentel Engineering, 
Automatic Confrele and Fluidics, In¬ 
dustrial Enoineering, Prnducetlon Eng 
Ireerlnq, Fluid Me^enlcs end Gas- 
dynamict. QuailfleaMent axpectad of 
oandldatea for varloua positlona art 
llitod below. 

1. Profteserf Aaaociato Profotaor; 
Excellent arademle record Including 
Baehelor'a Degree in Mechanical Enp- 
Ineerlnq and Oectorate 'Degree In 
Mechanical Engineering, Post-doctoral 
research and teechleg experience; 
experience In laboratory deval^ment; 
Oualgn and Development work in pro* 
feaalenal arena at wall aa Induatrlal 
problema. 

Poaltlona art cvallahia la tha feM-* 
awing araaa ; 


InqhiaaftfwrDfOlflR . 

Autamaflc Control EnsIwa t Hng 
Thormal Environmental Engiaoorins 
Induatrlal Enqtnabrlnq 
Production Enqinoartng 
Energy Converalpn 

1. Aaaiatant Profotaor and Ltefartra 
Excallant acadamic racord Inelullng 
Bac*ialor*a Dagret In Mechanical Eng* 
tneering as weH as Doctorata Oegraa 
In Mechanical Engineering, Post¬ 
graduate research and taachlng ax- 
parienea. 

Petllont art avallabla In thefoH- 
twlng araaa; 

Automatic Controla and Ftuldlea 
Refrigeration A Air condHlening 
Industrial Enqlneorlng 
Production Enolneering 
Energy Convorilon 

S Ouallfleatloes retavible In excollonl 
cases with outstanding experience In 
industry or public organization. 

2. Dfpafimwr of Mithamitlq i 

Candidates for all peats ahoirtdi In 
general, h*ve high acadamic attain- 
manta, profaaalonal comoatanee, re* 
aaereh and tearNng experience and 
such ethpr attributes that will enable 
them to make an affective eontribuilen 
te academic orngrammaa In tha in¬ 
stitute. Candiddes who have pubUsh- 
ad good research oifbifcatlons and 
who have nntential abl'lty to guide 
reaeareh and In bnlld research grouos 
will bs givsn otaterenca. OusUflea- 
tlona art ralaisbis in exceotional 
eases whh outyiandlno exoarian**# in 
induairy or oubHe orgsnltitlons. 

The Department hni Its own M. Sc. 
and Ph.D Proorimmes. Thate are 
at erasent forty-nva fulMlma research 
scholars workinq for their Ph D. 

degrees. 

The speeiaMaatleeti required art In 
Ateebre. Analya's, TopAlngy, Numer¬ 
ical Analysis, Continuum mechanics. 
Oporatirmal resea'ch and Mathemat¬ 
ical Rlstlltlcs. Fields of In'arest, 
Indlca'ed above, in which oochus 
ere avallab'es, are b-oad and oarsons 
qualified in allied S'lhfeets or special¬ 
ised mey also apply. 

The Indian tnslltuta of Teehnoieoy, 
Ksnour Is an Institution of NaMonal 
imoortanre ani has bnen as«ls*ed bv 
a consortium of ntna leadlno U S. ad- 
ueational Inatltnriona through Kanpur 
Indo-Amerlean omeramme. Tha >n- 
sMtutlon has IBM 1411. 7044 eni 18t0 
systems and a oroop of exoarianced 
Proorammera. Peaidas, the depart* 
mental tael l*iss, the following central 
factll lea are available. 

Liquid nltrooen and Liquid hallsum 
ptinta, NMR. E^R Mast Spec'romater 
X Rays, U V and 1R Soac'rometara. 
Glatt bfowinq, elaeironles shon and a 
prselalon machine ahor. besides a 
targe workshop for the febrication of 
aoeclaiized reaeareh epparatue. The 
Institute has a well developed first 
rate Central Library wPh more than 
1.00,080 vo'ume' and 1300 psriodicata. 

Esce lent raaldentlal housing la 
provided on Campua. The Campui 
facllitlea Include two Bchools (one 

UnlMipl^ Nrwb, JuR* I&'K 
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Coi^ from 


Title 

Author 

Pages 

Priec 

HISTORY 




A History of Africa (1918-1967) 


540 

8-60 

PipiOSOPHy 




FunidameDtals of Dialectical Materialism 

G. Kursanov &. others 

323 

3-30 

, 1 

Historical Materialism. Basic Problems 

G. Glezermaor G. Kursanov 

' ✓ 



Aotbera 

333 

3-00 

law 




Fundamentals of Soviet Law 

Ramasbldn 


3-40 

EDUCATION 


; • 

' 

Problems of Soviet Scbool Education 

A. S. Makarenko 

154 

■ K80 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 




Russain. practical Crammer witfa Exercises 

1. Pulkina & E. Zakhava 

625 

5-75 

medione and biology 




Atlas of the Operation on tbe Rectum and Colon 

A. Ryzbikh 

335 

244)0 

Atlas of Surgical Anatomy of the Lower Extremity 

Kovauov 

. 


Control of Communicable Diseases in the USSR 

Zhdanov 



Corneal Transplantation in Complicated Lenkomas 

Pusbkovskaya 

212 

5-40 

Drugs and Medicinal Preparationa 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 



Ceneral Biology 

Nekrasov 



Human Physiology 

Babsky 

419 

8-30 

Mechanical Suture in Vascular Surgery 

P. Androsov 

149 

3-50 

Microbiology 

K. PyatkiD 

584 

8-50 

Prevention of Maternal and infant Diseases 

Makeyev 



Psychiatry 

PoriDov & Fedorov 

371 

7-25 

Resection and Plastic Surgery of Bronchi 

B. Petrovsky 

243 

6-00 

Skin and Venereal Diseases 

Fadeyev 

352 

6-jOO 

State Pharmacopia in the USSR 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 


12-60 

Textbook of Biology 

Karuzina 



The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor 

Platonov 

452 

11-90 

POPULAR SCIENCE 




ABCs of Quantum Mechanics 

Rydnik 

330 

3-25 

A A 0k 

Animal Travellers 

1. Akimushkin 

378 

3-00 

The Mystery of the Earth’s Mamie 

A. Malakhov 

231 

1-80 

Orlsin of the Earth and Planets 

Levin 



Psychology and Space 

Gagaria A Lebedev 

271 

2-10 

Relativity and Mao 

Smilga 

346 

24Q 

Sounds and Signs 

A. Koodratov 

285 

2-00 

Spaqe and Time Perception 

A. Leonov & V* Lebedev 

200 

1-60 


AEFIfiENCE BOOK 


PHYSICS 

Amcnoas 

G. Markov 

512 . . 

7-25 

Muktrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 

S. Rumyantsev 

■ ^ 

7-10 

cwPMiSyiKy 

Chemistry 

V- Semishin 

343 

7-20 

University News, June 1972 



29 



Tttto 

Author 

P^ 

Prka 

Textbook of General Chemistry 

B. Neknsov 

48Q 

7.20 

maihemaucs 



- 

A Brief Course of Analytical Oeometiy 

N. Yefimov 

251 

6^ 

Descriptive Geometry 

N. Krylov. 

P. Lobaodiyevsky, S. Men 

384 

7.20 

Higher Metbematics 

1. Suvorov 

310 

7-20 

Probtems in Analytical GeoiMy 

N. Yofimov 

298 

3-90 

cxology 

The Exploitation and Development of Oil and Cat 
Deposits 

1. Muravyov A others 

503 

7-20 

Fundameotais of Geology 

V. Obruchev 

375 

5-65 

Prospecting for Minerals 

Y. D. Kitaisky 

207 

3-00 

CYBEKNETICS 

Thinking Machines 

L. Gantmscher 

I8'i 

3-00 

ELECTRONIC 

Electronics in Industry 

I. Kaganov 

496 

7-20 

electsigals 

Electrical Eqaipmet for Industry 

Upkio 

277 

6-00 

Electric Machines (in 2 parts) 

' Kostenko A Part 1 

500 

7-20 


Piotrovsky Pan 11 

682 

9-50 

The ladustrisl EleetricUa 

N. Vinogradov 

313 

4-30 

Industrial Wiring 

Polyakov AKovanky 

308 

4-80 

Mine Electriciaii 

y. Mikheyev & Faibisovich 

465 

7-20 

Switchgear Installatioa 

M. Kireyev & A. Kovarsky 

383 

4-80 

RADIO 

Propagatton of Radio Waves 

M. Dolukbanov 

375 

8-00 

CONSTRUCTION 

Elcmeats of Railway Surveying 

Bezruchko 

207 

3-00 

METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Phyucal Metallurgy 

Lakbtin 

464 

7-20 

Forging Practice 

Kamensbikov ft otben 

412 

7-20 

Fusdamentals of Heat Transfer 

M. Mikheyev 

375 

7-20 

FimdamentalB of MiUiog Practice 

S. Avrotin 

330 

3-60 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

Zakharov 

172 

7-20 

Steri Fonodry Practice 

P. Bidolya 

320 

6-00 

MNCHtHCS um MECHEinSMS 

Automatic and Semi-Automatic Lathes 

B. Bogualavsky 

480 

6-30 

Bench Work Practice 

N. Makarenko 

475 

5.60 

Elements of Lathe Work 

B. Bmsbteio ft Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

Processiog Equipment 

N. Chuptfchinft 

V. Dorfflenko 

531 

7-20 

Handbook of Lathe Operatofs A Foremao 

S. Fomin 

265 

3-00 

fiufnrtrbl Radlology^FUiP Detection 

S. Rumyantsev 

275 

7-10 
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FHmry tiidtlw tlhtr Hl^htr Stcontf* 
try) t wtH tqtilppttf Htiitti Ctntrt 
(Mii Stopping Ctntrt. 

Tht pOftn except Aeeoclate Pro- 
fniort and Leeturere are permanent 
and earry retirement benefiti In the 
thaae of C.P P •<um-orttulty tcheme 
of 6 P F.-eum-Penalon'^um Sratulty 
Seiteme. Appofntmente to the poets 
at Aaeoelate Professor and Lecturer 
wll) be on Contract. 

Tlieapo of rstiremefit Is €0 years. 
Sosides pay. posts carry allowances 
according to the Institute ruiesi which 
at preset correspond to those ad¬ 
missible to Central Sovamment am* 
^oveee etatloned at Kanpur. Higher 
initial pey Is admissible to specially 
ouallfled and deserving eandtdetee. 
Cindldet^a called for Interview will be 
paid second class Pailway tare from 
Ito place of duty to Ksnpur and baelt 
by the ehorteet route. 

Aoolicatione from persons In India 
ehosid be made on the prescribed 
forms obtafnahle frss of chargs from 
the Peglstrar of the instltuta by send¬ 
ing a self-addressed unstamped an- 
yfiODs oft PS cm s 10 cm eiie. AppHc- 
atlena should ba areompanled by a 
postal order for Pa.TSOt^s 1.0? for 
Schsdultd Castes'tribe candidates). 

Parsons abroad may aooly on plain 
paosr (three conies) inchiding an 
•eceunt of their ecedemic and or«(es- 
elonsf record end reorlnta of nuhllca- 
tlons. fields ef soscisUzatlon stc. They 
should also g've names of at least 
three persons who era Intimstsly see- 
usinisd with thsir scadsmie activities. 

All eooHeatlons should reach the 
fteglitrar. Indian Institute of Tech- 
nolepv. ttT Post Offlee Kanpur-10 by 

July to, ion 


OSMANtA UNIVERSITY 
HYDERABAD-? (AP} 

Advertisement No. S'lOTt. 

As msny reoresantetions hevs bean 
reesivsd oraily stating that the t<me 
given was too short and they cov'd rot 
epnWt the Iasi date nreec'ibed for 
rece'nt nf eonHcatlnns fthe oost of 

'n.ErruRER m linguistics** le ex¬ 
tended upto SO 0 IfiTS 

$d/- 

Reglalrv 


UNlVBRSITy OP DEMI) 

AprOicatiens are iaviicd for the 
fbllowins posts s- 

1. Bo0iiomtcs**n Frofe sii ors 00 i 
Professor \n MathefOttlGai Gsonomics 
dcmpotaiy) (Hi) 4 Readers (3 par ms nent 
sad 1 tenmorary) (iv) 1 SenftrrlU msfdi 
miow \_(Afca Study protramme) 
fv) 3 jankn* Rmearch PsHownhloi 
(2 hi Rie Centre of Adsooced Sti^ 
and one in innsport economicsi (vq 

2U.O-C..1tcseaitih fetip^to 
UnlvMtfty Newt. June ira 


% History*-!. .Profbssw (Bivopeaa 
•od/or fcitiih History) 

3. Poiittcal 8cieneo*2 Resdcri (of 
these one ia PoliticalTheory) 1 lecfurer 
4 Modem Indian Languages—! Lec- 
m Teliwu^l temporary te^uTer in 
Rengali (or the period ending ISth May, 

fl ^ — 


3. Sociology—1 Lecturer 
., The scales of pay fnr the posts are !* 
u) Prfoesror; Rs 1 te).^l3()0.6D-1600 

(b) Reader : Rs. nm 50.1‘>50 

(c) Lecturer ; Rs. 400 40 SOO SO-bSO 

{j^ Senior Research Fellow Rs, 500/- 
n»ed without allowarteei 

(e) Junior Research Fellow tnd/'LO.C, 
Smreh Fellow Rs. 300/- ftxcd without 
iHowances 

A sum of Rs. foro/- per annum 
Is svailabis to Junim Ri^ich Fellows 
la economics for contieent expcndiiurs. 

All the rmsts (other than that of ^lor 
Researeh Fellow^ and Jtuiior l^aearch 
Fellows and U. G. C. Researeh Feliowv) 
carry Dearness, City Compentstoiy 
and House Rent Allovrartces asadmtssi- 
ble accorditta to the Vrtivetsity min in 
force from time to time. 

GesmI OnllflcaHott 

(f) for Arafosoorthlp 
A sholar of emmenee. 

Ilideoendent miblished work of high 
standard and exprrience «f teaching 
post, graduate elsflim and guiding lewa- 
rdi for a considerahle period dttinble. 
tt) For Rotdtnhip 

Good acadrmic record with a ftr« or 
• high second class M*ster>i Dearce 
followed hv n Doctorate DegrwOr equi¬ 
valent piihlished work In 'he subject 
eoneemed. 

Independent mihllshed work (in addition 
to the piibl|sh*d work peferrrd to above) 
with at least five years teaching czpeHw- 
see tn Honoun/PosUgraduate rlaiiifs 
essential. 


(c) For Ucturorshlot 


Good academic record with a first or 
a high second ela«s Master's Depee 
or an s^uivalent Degree of a foreign 
Univmitv in the sut*Kcr eoneemed. 


(d) for Sonhr R*sMrcfi foffowtfifos. 
Good academic record with a first or 
high second class Msster's Degree iP 
Feonomics followed bv a D^Orate 
Drgree or equivalent publiihed lesearch 
wpiir, and aoti'ude for origbal and 
i n depe nde nt tesearch. 


M far Junhr RtsMrch foihwo md 
U G.C. ftoMmh foHo¥foHfp$ 

Ftot or hii*i second clasa Master*i 
fVpiee in EconPmics of • Tccoaniwd 
Universitv and evidence of aptituda for 
researeh wotic. 

Note! The Feliowa ^al) ordinarily bo 
■ot Over 35 !«ars of tga m ease of 
funior Reaearm FeHowships/fT.O.C. 
Research Feiiosmhipa, and 40 yean 
ht the one of fienktr Researdi 
Feliowhlps. The Senior Fellowship 
la Initially for ■ period of two yean 
but forther «(taniion by one year 
lipoisible. The Junior Teilosasnipa 
ate normally ftw a period of three 
yean. 


R. tocelal/DftHUaQaailfleWiiv 

f. for Rndofthlp In EBonomha 
Specialisation and research achieve- 
menta in any field of Theotetical or 
Applied Foonomica, a. g,. International 
Economics, Fconomics of public Sector* 
Agricultural or Induktriai Bconomics. 
Socialist Fennomics, Econometrics or 
a specialisation in the Economics oi 
any country or region etc. 

f. for Ueturwthlp In Totuffv 

A person with food knowledge of 
English and/or Kindi will be pretoied. 

Applications for senior, junior and 
Gnivrrsitv Grants Commission Research 
Fellowahins, may he made on plain 
paper giving details pf age, academic 
qualifications, eiteerience of t^hing, 
research and pubUratlnns etc. and be 
Cent direct to the Head of the Depaft- 
mcftt rf EROQOmics* University of 
Delhi, Delhi.?. 

The nreserbed application forma 
for the other imsts can be had from the 
Rcgittrar^i Office (Room No. 91 either 
pcfionally or by tending a«elf-addressed 
envelope and stamp* worth Rs. L3S 
paiie to com postage. 

Applications alone with the affeated 
copies of Degrera and other Certificates 
etc. shonid reach the undersigned not 
later than 15th June, 1972. 

Selected candkbtM srill be required 
to produce the original documenta 
relating to their qualifications and 
experience ete. before they jain Um 
appointment. 

Note: 

(1> It will be open to the Unlvenltv 
to consider the names of stthahle cand¬ 
idates who may not have anolied. R^ 
taxation of any of the Qualifications may 
be made in exceptional cases in respret 
of all posts on the rreommendatioo of 
the Selection Committee. 

(2) C!andids*es called fhr Interview 
forthepottsof^ofesKors. Readeiaand 
Lecturm from outside Delhi will be 
paid one way wcond^tass Railway fata. 

(3) Canvassing in any form by or 00 
bdulf of the candidates will dinualify. 

(K F. Govil) 
Registrar 


saurashdla uNivERsmr 

Applications in the prescribed forma 
■re invited for the posts of (1) JDfNT 
BRC5 [STR^r: Pav scata R*. 7l)l)5(h 
I25n(2)RMderin FOTTCATTOV • Rsy 
acata Ra. 'W *lht250 Tectiirera in (3) 
BKVqCIEVrFq (4) chemistry (5) 
MATHEMATICS t Pay eeale Rr. 400- 
4A-imiV*n-OiP Lreturrra (Senior fScata) in 
fel ZODLOGV (*»> fCONDMTCS .• Pay 
acale Rs. 400-i0>fi4fi iff) Tutor io 
HPTORY and (9) Demonstrator in 
PHYSICS: Pay acale Rs. 250>IS-400. 

AH posla are permanent and cany 
benefits of contributory provfd^t fond 
as per Untaemity nito, posts at Sr* No, 
2 to 5 are for University Departmenta 
and PO. Centres. Posts at Sr. No. fito 
9 are for tliJvenity Ooltagciat Bbi?- 
Mgai. Dcancaatfowatkeeisd Bean 
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AeataHowno wnibepaidn.pertlB^ 
ivmity rules. Higher initial salary Itt 
tito scale may be eofisidered to ease of 
excrptioaallv qualifted andexperienoed 
penons. Qualifications and experience 
vtlaxable in spKial cases* Candidates 
in employment most submit their app¬ 
lications throng their present cmployff* 
Chndi^tes if not knoniim Guiarati will 
be required to pick up Cuiarati within 
a leasonable period. 

Age ordinarily not exceeding 43 
years for post at Sr. ^to. I and 55 years 
Tor others. 

Afplication forms and details of qu¬ 
alifications required will be available 
from the Regisinr. Saurashtra Univers¬ 
ity. Rajkot on'sending a self addres^ 
envelope of the size 2? cmxl 1 ems with 
postage stamps worth 35+5 for post 
No. rand 6S4’5 paisa for others. 

Aprlication (one copy in ca*e of 
pest No. 1. six copies in ease of post 
No* 2 and four copies in case of others) 
accompanied by rnd>an postal order 
(for Re. l/-'in case of po^tNo^I.Rv 3/* 
In ease of post No. 2 and Rs. 9/50 in 
case of others) crossed "in favour of 
Registniri S^urasbtra University. Rajkot 
should learh this office on or before 
15th June 1972. 

V.MnESAl. 

Registrar 


IndiaB InMitute of Technolocy 
ni Post Oflloe 

Kanpur 

Adverttsement No. 11/72 

Applications are invited for 
various faculty positiong in (i) 
Philosophy ^ (ii) Sociology and 
(iii) English in the Deparment of 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
depending upon their qualification 
and experience, the selected candi¬ 
dates may be offered any of the 
following positions: 

Professor Ri, llOO-50-1300-50- 
UOO 

(Senior scale Rs. I6C0-I00-1803) 
Associate Professor. Rg. 1100-50 

1300 

Assistant Professor Rs. 7t')0.50- 

1250 

Lecturer Rs. 400-40 800-50*950 
QuaKfiefltions: 

t. Fhgtish : Specialization in (i) 
Mt^em Literature or modern 
Indian Literature in English (ii) 
Linguistics (with basic degree in 
English }»ard (iii) teaching of 
English as a second language. 
Eipertence of work in language 
laboratories wilt be considered 
as additional qualffications.. 

2. Philosophy : Specialization in 
the following fields of Indian or 


Western: P^jiloaophy (D fithiesi 

(ii) Logic, (ni) Metaph^ics (iv) 
Philosophy of Science including 
Philosophy of natural or sociaJ 
Sciences (0 Epistemology, (to) 
Philosophy of langua^ (vn) 
Philosophy of History, (viii) 
Social and Political Philosophy, 
preference wiR be given to 
those having Inter-disciplinary 
training ai^ interest. For Indian 
Philosophy, preference my be 
given to thoM who have studied 
through original Sanskrit texts. 

3« Sociology: Specialization in (t) 
Industrial and Urban 
Sociology (ii) O.-ganization 
Theory and Maragement 

(iii) Sociology of Development 

(iv) Sociology of Administra¬ 
tion. Preference may be given 
to candidates who art profici¬ 
ent in the use of quantitative 
techniques and/or computor and 
/or have a strong grounding in 
theory. 

All applicants must have an 
outstanding academic record. Ap- 
plicants fot* higher positions 
(Assistant Professor and above) 
should have a Ki.D. degree from 
a recognised university. Those for 
lectureiwhip should have a first 
class or high second class M.A. 
Pcgiee and a strong academic 
career. Preference will be given 
to those who have a Ph D. degree. 
Prcspeclivc faculty members will 
be judged on their ability to do 
creative research and the potential 
for growth as well as on their 
teaching ability and erpcriehce. 
Qualifications' are relaxable in 
exceptional cases with outstand¬ 
ing experience in industry or put> 
lie organisations. 

The fields of specialization 
mentioned above should not be 
taken in restrictive manner Those 
having their formal schooling in 
allied disciplines may also apply. 

The Department of Humani¬ 
ties and Social Sciences gives 
undergraduate courses to the 
students of technology and post¬ 
graduate (Pb.D level) courses to 
research students. At present 
Ph D. programmes which include 
both course work and dissertation, 
are available in Economics, Phi¬ 
losophy, and Sociology. Other 
disciplines are also likely to have 
doctoral programme in the near 
future. 


Tin gracnl -rtiaaroli 
at the Institute includes a growing 
library and a computer centre. 
The (department also has a Psy¬ 
chology laboratory and a languaga 
laboratory. Residential housing 
is provided on camnus. The cans- 
pus facilities include two schools, 
a well-equipped hospital and • 
shopping centre. 

The posts other than Associate 
professor are pennanent. Asso¬ 
ciate Professor is a contract ap- 
Twintment for a 3-year period. 
Some of the appointments may 
be on contract bails for two years. 
The posts carry retlrrmcnt bene- 
fits in the shape of C.P.F.-cum- 
gratuity scheme or GP.F.-cum- 
Pension Gratuity Scheme. The 
age of retirement is sixty years. 
Bwidcs the pav, the posts cany 
allowarces according to the Insti- 
tule rules, which at present cor¬ 
respond to those applicable to the 
Central Government employees 
ctationed at Kannur. A higher 
initial rav is admissible to special¬ 
ly qualified and deserving candi¬ 
dates. Candidate* ralVd for inter¬ 
view will he paid second* class 
railway fare f^om the place of 
duty to Kanpur and back by the 
shortest route. 

Applications should be made 
on the prescribed forms, obtatn- 
able from the Registrar of the 
Institute by ^ending a se'f addles- 
sed unstamred envelop of 25 x 
10 cm. Applications accompanied 
by a postal order of Rs. 7.50 
(I R7 for Scheduled Ca*teTriHe 
candidates), shotild reach the 
Rogi^trar by 30th June, 1972. 
Those who had applied earlier 
in response to Advertisement No. 
16/71 need not apply again. 


ladian Srhool of Mlacs 
Dbanfaad. 

Athertisanent 2172 

Applications are invited fortha 
undermmtioned posts. Age relax¬ 
able for candidates well qualified. 
Higher initial pay may be grants 
to specially qualified and experien¬ 
ced candidates. Those who are in 
service should apply through pro¬ 
per channel If applications 
through proper channel are likely 
to be delayed, an advance copy 
may be submitted, but in such a 

University News June 1972 
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CoBtd. from Page 30 

Title 

Ktocbifie Elemtote 
M^al Catting Macbiiie Toolt 
Truck Cranes 

MINING 

Safety in Open Celt Mining 


WOODCRAFT 
Science of Wood 

HISTORY 

Ancient History (for schools) 

Constitution of the USSR 
A Short History of the USSR (Part 1) 

A Short Hisotry of the USSR (Part H) 

LAW 

Ad Introduction to the Theory of Evidence 

MEDiaNE and biology 

Diseases of Thyroid Gland 
Infectious Diseases 
Know Your Child 
Lesions of the Nervous System 
Associated with Internal Diseases 
Natural Nidality of Transmissible Diseases 
obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Ora! Live Poliovirus Vaccine 
Painless Childbirth Through Psychoprophylaxii 
Paranasal Sinuses and Diseases of the Orbit 

Pathologic physiology 
Propedeutics of Children's Diseases 
Rickets 

Selected Physiological and Psychological Works 

Selected Works 

Strengthen Your Heart 

Textbook of Physiology 

Textbook of Surgery 

Tuberculosis 

learning RUSSIAN 

'Conjugation of Russian Verbs 
Exercises in Russian Syntax—Complex Sentences 
Exercises in Russian Syntax—The Sinhpte Sentence 
Learning Russian (in 4 parts) 


lexicology and Phraseology 
Univefgily Nkws, June 1972 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Dobrovolsky & others 

576 

8-40 

A. Gav 0 usfaiD & others 
Astakhov 

383 

8-60 

N. Melnikov & 

M. Chesnokov 

390 

7.25 

L M. Perdygin 

200 

5.40 

Korovkin 


116 

1.20 


334 

4.80 


413 

4.80 


A. Trusov 

262 

2.60 

Kbavkin A S. Nikolayaev 

260 

5.50 

K. Bunin 

450 

7.25 

N. Tur 

266 

3.00 

E. Lure 

256 

5.10 

E. N. Pavlovsky 

426 

6.60 

A. Kaplan 

329 

4.80 

N. P. Chumakov (Editor) 

638 

19 20 

VeJkovsky & others 

F. Dobromylsky & 

416 

7.50 

I. Scherbatov 

220 

6.50 

D. Alpern 

475 

7.20 

V. Molchanov A others 

391 

7.20 

M. Bessonova 

166 

3.50 

Sechenov 

608 

10.70 

I. P. Pavlov 

662 

3.85 

Zelenin 

134 

Z30 

K. M. Bykov 

757 

10,15 

A. Velikoretsky 

457 

7.20 

Prof. V. L. Einis 

210 

6.00 

Pirogova & Makarova 

312 

4.80 

S. Neverov 


2-30 

V. S. Belevitskayakhalizeva 

251 

1-75 

N. Potapova Part 1 

208 


n 

172 


” in 

158 

each 1*70 

t. IV 

Saxonova 

152 
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Title 

Author 

Pttgei 

Price 

Rurisian 

V, N. Wagner &, 




Y. G. Oviienko 

645 

10-00 

Russian As We Speak it 

S. Khavfonina 

m 

2^ 

Russian-Eoglish Scientific anil Technical 




Dictionary . 

G* Zimmetf&an 

M4 

S.9S 

The Russian Verb—Aspects and Voice 

A. Vilgelminina 

U4 

1-70 

POPULAR SCIENCE 




In the Search of Beauty 

V. Smilga 



In the World of Isotopes 

Mezentsev 

53 

0,30 

What is the Theory of Relativity 

Labdau & Rumer 

6S 

(W6S 


» 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


People’s Publishing House (p) Ltd*. 

PPH Bookstall, 

Rani Jhansi Rojd, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 

New Delhi*55 

Boinbay>4 

Prabhath Book House, 

Visalaandhra Publishing House, 

Trivandrum. Ernakulam, 

EluruRoad. 

Alleppey, Calicut. Caooaoore, 

V)ja>awada-2 

Udyogmandala. Quilon 

People's Book House, 

Visalaandhra Book House 

Opp, Patna College, 

Sultan Bazar, 

Patna 

Hyderabad 

Navakarnataka Publications. 

People's Book House, 

Kempagowda Circle, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

BangaIofe-9 

Ranchi 

Progressive Book House, 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 

Bcurakabati Road, 

Gauhaii 

Cuttack 

The Modern Book Depot, 

Progressive Book Depot, 

G, S. Road (post Box No. 68), 

Motia Park, Saltania Road, 

Shillong*! 

Bhopal 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Himachal Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B, 

4, the Mall, 

Chandigarh 

Simla 

Punjab Book Centre, 

New Age Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Near Chowk, State Bank of India, 

Jullundur 

Cheel Mandi, Amritsar 

People's Book House, 

Kitab Char, 

Piramsbah Manzil, Relief Road, 

Chaura Rasta, 

Ahmedabad 

Jaipur 

National Book Agency fP) Ltd., 

Cbetana Book Centre, 

12, Bankim Chatteijee Street, 

New Market, fiazratganj, 

Calcutta 

Lucknow 

New Century Book House (P) Ltd 

M^isba Graftthalaya (P)Ltd.« 

6/30, Mount Road, Mddraa. 

4/3-B» Bankim Oiatteijee Street, 

Madurai, Coimbatore. 

Calcutta 

Tinichirapally, Tanjaur 
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eife ongiiuil application! ^ould 
invariably reach this office within 
15 days of the last date prescribed 
for receipt of applications. Besides 
pay, the posts carry allowances 
according to rules which at present 
correspond to those admissible to 
Omtral Oovernment employees. 

Prescribed application forms 
for the post will be supplied from 
the office of the Registrar, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad, on 
receipt of a self addressed envelope 
of the size 29x12 cms. and affixed 
with postage stamps of the value 
of^. 1.75. Applications should 
be accompanied by a Money 
Order receipt of Rs. 8/- (Rs. 2/- 
for Scheduled C.istes/Tribes candi¬ 
dates) Candidates catted for inter¬ 
view for the |wst will te paid 
second class Railway Fare for to 
and from journey by the shortest 
route. Applications must reach the 
Registrar. Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad on or before 25ih June, 
1972. 

One Assistant Professor (Afecha- 
nical Entineering\ Department of 
Engineer ing Post - at present tem¬ 
porary but likely to become 
permanent. Pay-^Rs. 700-50-I250 
Age—As on 1'<>-W72 45 years 
and below. Qualifications— 

Hal (i) Master's Degree or 
Honours Degree in Mechanical 
Engineering of a recognised Uni- 
veisiiy. (ii) Specialised Knowledge 
in one cr more branches of Mec¬ 
hanical Engineering, (iii) About 6 
years professional experience inclu¬ 
ding teaching and or research, 
three years of which should be in 
a responsible capacity. Candidates 
^UJuldhave secured at least 60 per 
cen marks in Ote a^regafe in the 
qualifying examinations. Desirable.^ 
(i) FUP membership of a recognis¬ 
ed professional institution, (ii) Re¬ 
search experience aod/or published 
papers. 

One Assistant Professor {Meta!~ 
Uferaus Mining\ Dtpartment of 
Mining. Post I^rmanent. Pay-Rs. 
700-50-1250/-. Age as on 1-6-72- 
45 years and below. Qualificatioos- 
Asmrio/;- A good Degree with 
not less than 60 per cm marks in 
tha aggregate in the qualifying 
examinaiion in Mining of a recog¬ 
nised University/insiitiition or 
Diploma in Mining of the Indian 
Sdool of Mines, Dhanbad, or 

Univsnity Nawn, Juna 1872 


equivalent qualifications. (iD 
About 6 years professional exper¬ 
ience in Metal Mining including 
teaching in an institution of 
Degree level (three years in case 
of candidates w]*h post-graduate 
Degree). Other things being equal, 
preference will be given to holders 
of Post-graduate degrees. Desirables 
Post-graduate degree in Mining 
Engineering, (iil) Proficiency and 
experience in Mine Surveying and 
Mineral Dressing. (iv> Experience 
of working of metalliferous mines 
in foreign countries, (v) Research 
experience and research publica¬ 
tions. 

(A. SUBRAM ANIAN) 
Registrar 

PANJAB Ul^VERSirV 
( 4dvertisement No. 26172) 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts so as to reach 
the Registrar, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, by 24th June, 1972 
along with Postal Orders for Ri. 
7.50. 

Pay Scales .- 

1. Professor: Rs. 1100-50-/300- 
60-1600. 

2. Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

3. Lecturer; Rs. 400-40-&00-50-950 
Allowances as admissible under 

the University rules. Benefit of 
Provident Fund on confirmation. 
Appointments will be on one 
year s probation. 

L Departmeot of PoUilcal Science 

L'-<jpat Rai Professor of Politi¬ 
cal &jenoe. 

Qualifications Candidates 
should ha\e brilliant academic 
career followed by outstanding re¬ 
search work in the subject of Poli¬ 
tical Science. They should have 
teaching experience of post¬ 
graduate classes or experience of 
post-dcctora’ research and should 
be competent to guide research of 
a high standard. 

n. Department of Zadiu Theatra 
Professor: 1 
Qualifications: 

Essentkil: 

1. Thorough knowkt^ of the 
theory of drama, especially Indian 
drama and practical acquainiaace 


With modem stage-craft and 
Drama turgy with experience of 
staging plays on a professional or 
semi-professional level. 

2. Experience in the teaching of 
theatre arts. 

3. 10 y^rs’ experienw in the 
production of plays in various 
styles. 

4. Master’s degree in theitre arts, 
literature or on allied subject. 

Desirable: 

Special achievements in Indian 
drama at national level or work 
of recognised merit as a creative 
playwright. 

Reader; I 

1. Master's degree in 2nd class in 
theatre arts from any known insti¬ 
tute or university. 

2. A research degree or published 
work of a high standard in west¬ 
ern theatre, or any special achiev- 
roent in acting or direction. 

3. About five yean* teaching ex¬ 
perience of acting and direction in 
any known university or colf^ 
in India or abroad. 

Lecturer: 1 

1. Master’s dej^ in 2nd class in 
theatre techniques, from any 
known institute or university. 

2. At least two years* experience 
of teaching in a University or 
known theatre school, or practical 
experience of science design, 
theatre aTchitecture. costumes and 
lighting in an established theatre. 

Persons already in service 
should route their applications 
through their employers. 

Application forms can be ob¬ 
tained from the office of the 
Finance 6c Development Officer, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh, 
by making a written request ac¬ 
companied with a self wdressed 
stamped envelope of 23x10 cms. 

University News 

SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES 

Ontyaar .Rs. 9 

Thfee years. Rs. 25 

Five years . Rs, 40 

Single copy.80 Raise 

" ' iT" 



PUNJAB AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY. LUDHIANA 

ADMISSION NOTICE 


ApplkatioiB aie iavited for admisiion to the following M. Sc. programmes 


OepartmaU d StdfjM No» of 

Seats 

AGRONOMY (Agroiotology, Weed 
Control, Crop Production. Irrigation) IS 

ANJMAL SCIENCES - 

Animal Breeding S 

Animal Nutrition 3 

Animal Production 

Physiology and Livestock Production and 
Management 3 

EXTENSION EDUCATION 4 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 5 

ENTOMOLOGY 15 

FOOD TECHNOLOGY 6 

HORTICULTURE > 

Pomology d 

Olericulture 6 

Landscaping A PloikultUR 4 

PLANT BREEDING 12 

PLANT PATHOLOGY 8 

SOIL SCIENCE (Soil Physics. Conservation. 

Survey. Fertility, Chemistry) 21 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
(Soil A Water Management, Power and 
Machinery, Process Engineering) 15 

CIVIL ENGINEERING (Water Resources 
Engincerinc) 3 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Eaviron- 
mental and Solar Eoginceriag) 3 

BOTANY 5 

CHEMISTRY BIOCHEMISTRY > 

Chemistry TO 

Biocbem&try 15 


jOeparmunt <£ Subject Ifo ef 

Seats 

ECONOMICS A SOCIOLOGY > 

Economics 12 

Sociology 3 

Aerieultural Finance 5 

GENE I ICS t 

LANGUAGES A CULTURE 

Journalism 7 

MATHEMATICS A STATISTICS > 

Statistics 4 

MICROBIOLOGY 5 

ZOOLOGY 10 

VETERTNRY ANATOMY 2 

VCTERINRY BACTERIOLOGY 2 

VETERINRY PARASITOLOGY 2 

VETERTNRY MEDICINE 1 

VETERINRY PHARMACOLOGY 2 

VETERINRY PATHOLOGY 2 

VETERTNRY PHYSIOLOGY 2 

VETERTNRY SURGERY 2 

VETERINRY GYNAECOLOGY AND 
OBSTETRICS 1 

VETERINARY HYGIENE 1 

HOME SCIENCE (For girls only) 

FOODS A NUTRITION 5 

HOME MANAGEMENT 5 

HOME SCIENCE EDUCATION/ 

EXTENSION 5 


RESERVATION: 20% of the seats (plus unfilled seats allocated to candidates belonging to Punjab 
and Chandigarh) are reserved for (a) nominees of the Government of India from foreign countries and (b) 
candidates not resident of Punjab and Chandigarh. Within 80% seats meant for the candidates who are 
resident of Punjab and Chandigarh, the seats shall be reserved for the following categories of candidates: 


Inservke Candidates 

1C% 

Women Candidates 

5% 

Backward Classes 

2% 

Children of PAU staff,'erstwhile 


Outstanding Sportsmen 

2% 

stafl* fflcmbers 

2% 

Scheduled Castes/Tribes 

20% 




Unfilled seats under any above catcgoiy will be transfened to the general pool of Punjab and 
Chandigarh. 


MINIMUM 


QUAIJFICAnONS FOR ALL PROGRAMMES : 


(i) For inservice candidates 

Second Divisioii in B.Sc./fiSc, <Ag.)/B.V. Sc. A A.H./B.Sc, (Engg.)/B.Sc. (Home Sc.) with at 
least three years experience on the last date of the receipt of applications, of teaching/research/ 
extension in the Department of Agriculture and Animal Hustandry of the Punjab State and 
Union Terrkoiy of Chandigarh and/or Punj^ Agricultural University : 

OR 

Second Division in B.Sc. (Ag.)/B.V.Sc. A A.h;/B Sc. (£iigg,)/B.Sc. (Home Sc.) with similar ex¬ 
perience in any Department of Puqjab/Chandigarh* 


ss 
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(2) For other item ioset^rice candidates {Open Quota) 

(•) AH programmes except M,Sc, (AgricBltiiral Englpeering, Clril Enehictring, M«fc*n***«i Fngtnfcf r, 
ingandAgricnlmnilEducrtion)'In order of preference : 

(i) Graduates of PAU or other Agricultural Universities with equivalent programme of work 
of the equivalent duration of period of training with a grade point average of 5.20 (4.00 
basis) and above and Ist class Graduates with Honour's degree from any other University. 

(iO Graduates of PAU or other Agricultural Universities with equivalent programme of work 
of the equivalent duration of period of training with grade point average of 2.70 (4.00 
basis) and above, 2nd class Graduates with Honour*! degree from any o^er University 
and 1st Division B.Sc. Pass or B.Sc. (Ag.)/B.V.Sc. A A.H./BJSq. (Home Sc.) from any otto 
University. 

(lii) B Sc./fi*Sc. (Ag.)/B.V.Sc. A A.H./B.Sc. (Home Sc.) firum other Universities securing 59.00% 
aggregate marks or above. 

(b) M.Sc. (Agricultural Engiaeeriii«) 

Admission to M.Sc. in Agricultural Engineering shall be made from candidates from open quota 
who have passed B.Sc. (Ag. Engg.)/B.Sc. (Civil Eneg.)'B.Sc. (Mech. Engg.)/B.Sc. (Elect. Engg*). 
or an equivalent degree in any other branch of Engineering; in the following order of pro* 
Terence > 

(i) Candidates with grade point average of 3.20 (4.00 basis) and above and with 69.20% marka 
and above; 

(ii) Candidates with grade point average between 3.00 and 3.20 (4.0o basis); 

(iii) Candidates with marks between 65% and 69,19% : 

(iv) Candidates with grade point average between 2.74 and ?«00 (4.00 basis); 

<v) Candidates with 60% marks and above but below 65%. 

Candidates whose grade point average is less than 2.74 (4.00 basis) or maria Jess than 60% wHI 
not be considered for admission. 

(c) M.Sc. (Civil Engineering) 

Admission to M.Sc. in Civil Engineering shall be made from candidates who have passed 
B.Sc. (Civil Engg.)'B.Sc. (Ag. £ngg.) or an equivaient degree; in the same order of preferenoe as 
for M.Sc. (Agricultural Engineering). 

(d) M.Sc. (Mechanical Engineering ) 

Admission to M.Sc. in Mechanical Engineering shall be made from candidates who have passed 
B.Sc. (Mcch. Engg.)/B.Sc. (Ag. Engg.) or an equivalent degree ; in the same orda of perfeieoce 
as for M.Sc. (Agricultural Engineering). 

(c) M. Sc. (Agri cultura l Edurat ion) 

Graduates of Punjab Agricultural University with a grade point average of 2,70 (4.00 basis) and 
above. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND STIPENDS available on the basis of merit and on tulfilment of conditions 
piacribed. 

PROSPECTUS and APPLICATION FORM obtainable from the Registrar, Punjab A^icultural 
University, Ludhiana on pavment of Rs. I .,50 per copy by cash or by sending a crossed Indian Postal 
Ordcr(s) for Rs. 1.50 payable"^ to the Comptroller, Punjab Agricultural University at the PAU Post Office, 
Ludhiana. The envelope, containing the request for the application form or the completed application form 
be marked 'ADMISSION TO M.Sc.' 

LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPLICATIONS: Applications from inservice candidates 
(through proper channel) and others should reach the undersigned on or betore 30th June 1972. A copy in 
advance from inservice candidates will not be considered. 

INTERVIEWS : Interviews will be held on the following dates at 10,00 A.M. in the Committee 
Room, College of Agriculture, l ,u4b«"« accordiiig to the first choice of the pFogiamme of the candidate 
concerned 
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Fmt pnfirmee pngranm 

Dateaf 

bavrview 

. /bar pr^figmta prugiwm. 

Jimnf 

iOtnitw 

Agronemy, Soil Science. Hort¬ 
iculture, Animal Sciences, Ez« 
tension. Education, Food Tedk- 
nology and Agricultural £dr 
' ssatioii. 

]a7.71 

Chemistry, Biochemistry, Bot* 
any. Zoology, Microbiology, 
lounulisffl and Sutistics 

12.7.72 

;nsnt Breeding, Genetics, Ent- 
< oaology, plant Pathology and 
ficonra^ Sociotogy 

11-7.72 

Engineering, Home Sdenoe and 
Veterinary programme 

13.7.72 


The candidates shall be eonndered for admission to their second and third choice of the progranune 
in absentia on the basis of their performance in the interview held for the programme of their first p^ertnce, 
wiij not be required to appear for interview on the date prescribed for their second/third choice of the 
programme. No separate interview letters will be issued. No T.A./D.A. will be paid by the University for 
the journey performed by the candidates to appear for interview. 

NOTE: If results are not expected to be declared by the last date for the receipt of applications, the 
apl^tions be submitted by due date and result communicated before the date of interview. 

(as. AUJLA) 
KeEUtntr 


Cenrd. from page 39 

Seals ef Pay 

(I) Professor Rs. 1100*50-1300-60-1600 

. (senior scale Rs. 1600*100*1800) 

(II) Assistant Proftssor Rs. 700-50*1250 

(III) Research Associate Rs. 700—Re 1600 

(consolidated remuneration) 

Candidates sheUld havejsn excellent academic record end aptitude for developing 
eourses not only in their field of specialisation which is relevant to areas mentioned above 
but also eourses with inter-disciplinary content. In case of candidsles of exceptional and 
proven ability there will be flaxibifity regarding area of specialisation and formal education* 
al qualifications. Candidates should give an account of their academic and professional 
- record,: list of cesearcH publications, fields of specialisation etc. A candidate vrlK be con¬ 
sidered for any post commensurate with his qualifications, experience and tontributione 
In the related field. 

The posts of Prefessors'Asst. Professors carry the usual allowances, besides pay. 
Higher Initial pay is admissible to deserving candidates of proven competency. The age 
of retirement is M years Accommodation is provided in the Institute campus with 10% of 
file salary as the licence fee. 

Candidates called for interview will be paid partial reimbursement of expenses, 
equivalent to.the second class railway fare from the place of residence to Bombay and back 
. by the shortest route. 

Applications from persons in India should be made on the presalbed forms obtain¬ 
able free of charge from the Registrar af the institute by sending a seif-addressed enveiope 
ef26cmx10cm8ize.' \ 

Applicants from abroad may apply In plain paper (three copies). 

-CbmpletedAPPllefions should reach.the Regtatrar, lodian.jfl&titut* M tqplinoltgy, 
P. O. tIT, Powal, BombBy-76 by SOtti June 1072. 



INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
P.O. IIT, POWAI, BOMBAY.76. 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 721/1972 


Faculty positions of Professors, Assistant Professors and Research Asseclatesi In 
the various Departments of Engineering and Science, are to be titled up In order to streng¬ 
then and diversify the present academic activities. The Under Graduate ar^d Post Graduate 
academic programmes are being revised and a number of research schemes with social 
relevance are being initiated. The Institute is currently engaged In the following areas In 
the various Departments. 

1. Chemical Engineering : 


(0 Automation In Chemical Industries (ii) Eiectro-ehemieal Technology (fii) Inorganic 
Process Industries <iv) Organic Process Industries (v) Technology of Cellulose (vi) Tech¬ 
nology of Fuels (vii) Technology of Silicates and (vtli) Unit Operatlont 

2. Civil Engineering; 


fi) Geology (ii) Hydraulic Engineering (ill) Soil Engineering and (Iv) Structural Eng¬ 
ineering 

3. Electrical Engineering: 

(i) Rotating Machines (m) Power Systems Protection (lil) ControtSystem* (Iv) Instru¬ 
mentation (integrated circuits) (v) Solid State Microwave Devices'and Integrated Circuite 
(vl) Microwave Engineering (vii) Communication Theory A Systems and (viii) Thin Film 
Technology. 

4. Mechanical Engineering . 

(t) Machine Tool and Metat cutting (ii) 1. C. Engineeringr (ill) Fluid Mechanics and 
Fluid Machinery (iv) Thermodynamics and Heat Transfer (v) Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning and (vl) Metal Casting and Metaf Forming. 

5. Metallurgical Engineering : 


(i) Physical Metallurgy and (ii) Ferrous and Nonferrous Process Metallurgy. 

6. Department of Chemistry : 

(I) Solid State Chemistry and Physics (ii) Crystal and Molecular Structure (iii).Chem- 
ical and Mossbauer Spectroscopy (tv) Electrochemistry (v) Thermodynamics (vi) CoVdina- 
tion Chemistry {vii) Analytical Chemistry (viii) Chemistry of Natural Products and (iiO 
Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 

7. Department o1 Mathematics : 

(0 Functional Analysis and Approximation Theory (Ii) Complex Analysis (iii) Num- 
ericai Analysis (iv) Fluid Mechanics (v) Elasticity and (vi) Statistics 

t. Department of Physics : 

(i) Solid State Physics, Experimental and Theoretical 01) Nuclear Physics, Experi¬ 
mental and Theoretical (lii) Atomic and Molecular Structure, and Spectroscopy and (iv) 
X-ray Spectroscopy and Crystallography. 

9. Inter Departmental Activities : 

(i) Computer Science and Technology (It) Control Engineering* (lif) Environmental 
Engineering (iv) Furnance Technology (v) Medical Electronics (Vl)' Production Engineering 
and (vii) Systems Engineering. contd. onptg^SB 
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The sworn 
ore beautiful 
in London 

So we fly there oh so often! 

London Town 

• capital town where you can 

laze in the park, star gaze, * 9tM^9m 

window shop, theatre, ballet the airline that effen m mth 
avant-garde movies, m MtocwtioM i^irH fe.QLA.c and eAMtAi 
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Every summer, everybody in 
delhi is agitated about two things: 
one is the monsoons—the^^^r is 
college admission... 
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AMERICAN STUPIES RESEARCH CENTRE HYDERABAD 

Requires 


LIBRARIAN to direct its library and 
Hbraiy services. A masters' degree in 
library science and at least five years of 
exiKrience in organizing and adminis* 
taing a metjor univcrstiy or research 
library required. Must have ca- 
periencs in printing and publishing 
specialized documentation and biblio* 
graphic aids* 

ACADEMIC ASSOCIATE to serve as 


an informal advisor to ASRC research 
scholars, a subject specialist for the 
ASRC library> and managing editor of 
the Centre's Joumat. A. Ph. U. degm, 
in some aspect American Studicst 
and at least three years of teaching ex' 
perience requtsed Previous editorial 
experience very desirable. 

Salary ‘ Rs« 700-50-1250 plus usual 
allowances at Cemtat Government raics 


ard other beneftts. 

Applications maybe made on plain 
paper giving full details of education 
and experience, to the Director^ Amer¬ 
ican Studies Research Centre. Hyder- 
abad*7, A.P. so as to reach him not 
later than July Ht 1972. Those who are 
already in service should apply through 
proper channel. 


WHO’S WHO IN INDIA 

Fruits of 8 years* hard fabour now in Press. Price Rs. 50^-or 15 dollars on Publi¬ 
cation (June 1972'!. Reservation with advance payment of Rs. 40'-only. Advertisement 
charges for fufi page Rs, 500 (Hem x 17cnn) and Rs. 300 for Half page. 

K. P. Reference Works available from Stock ; 

Who's Who In Indian Engineering and Industry 
Professional A Trade Organisations in India 
Who's Who In Indian Science (2nd Edition) 

Kothari’s World of Reference Works 
Directory of Company Secretaries 
Directory of Directors 
Technological Education 
Elements of Costing 
Handbook of Editing A Production 
Full Set of Publications including "WHO'S WHO IN INDIA" Rs. 125 • (Post Free) 

Please send your order with payment to: 

KOTJTARl PUBlalCATlONS 

12, India Exchanoe Place, Calcutta-1 iPhones 22-P563 A 22 6572) 


Rs. 

30- 

Rs. 

5 • 

Rs. 

20- 

Rs. 

5'. 

Rs. 

30- 

Rs. 

7'- 

Re. 

I'. 

Rs. 

so¬ 

Rs. 

lo- 

Rs. ‘ 

125 - (Post Free) 


Attend 1st All India Directors' Conference 1972 
For details contact G P.O. Box 382, Calcutia-1 


Subscribe : 

THE DIRECTOR ilndia's Top Management Journali 

Entitles Free Membership of The Directors’ Club 

PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER (Journal of the Engineering Profession) 

Entities Free Membership of The Engineers' Club 

WHAT'S ON IN CALCUTTA (India's largest circulated Tou ist A Entertainment Guide) 

Entitles Free Membership of The Continental Club 

Annual Subscription of Each : Rs. 20 only 

Life Membership of each (Individual only): Rs. 201with Diploma 

EXPORT—IMPORT NEWS (Fortnightly Journal about Export Import Trade) 

Entities Free Membership of Exporters—Importers Club 
Annual Subscription : Rs. SO/- only 

PATRON (Subscription of all Magazines for a Period of i year only for Companies, 
Libraries A l.idividuals at concessional rates); Rs. 101/- only 

Please send your Cheque to ; 

INDIA—INTE:RNril.frXONAX4 NEWS AGENCY 

12, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1 (Phones 22-9563 A 22 6572) 


Bditor-DIrKlor: Ind H KOTHARI. B Sc , C.E., M I Mach. E. (Lond). M A S M.E. (U S.A.). M.S.E. (Lond.). 
M I E . M A E , A M.BJ M. (Lond ). F.V.I. etc. 


Mimber 


International Commission on Advertising A Senior Director in India ol the International 
Export Association. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS 


A Chronicle of Hifther Eds. & Research 


* The Cover Story (Page 22 & 23) 
AH, THE ADMISSION tells the 
story of3000 dashed hopes ! 

Edlioriai (facing page) 
proves that the recent Ordiance 
amending the Delhi University Act 
means something which it probably 
dosen't! 

International News-^Students to the 
fore (Page 4) 

Thirty-second Conference of the 
Inter-University Sports Board-report¬ 
ed with precision and insight by 
Assistant Secretary G. S Sivio 
(Paget) 

Campus News—a mixed bag of cam¬ 
pus events reported from all over 
India by our correspondents 
(Page 7 to page 10) 

Mr. Colin Mortimer of the British 
Council se ts forth in his enviable idiom 
the many different uses for the tape 
recorder in language teaching 
(Page If} 

Jiwaji University Re.searchers go 
digging in Chambal ravines and find 
rare historical evidence, in place of 
dacoits (Page II to page 12) 

Professor Bahuguna of Udaipur Uni¬ 
versity proves to he a good Peeping 
Tom and surprises copying geniuses 
at their own game (Page 16 to page 

m 

Summer Institute of Hostel H ardens 
reveals (Page 19) the inside story of 
their very personal thoughts 

Books—A descriptive list of Mutiny 
Documents (Page 26) 

Quotes ? Sorry, news took them away ! 


Published every month by the Inter- 
University Board of India & Ceylon, 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-1. 

Editor: W. D. Miranshah 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 
Where is it headed ? 

The now well-known new ordinance, which the 
President promulgated two weeks ago, will set Parkin¬ 
son's first law in motion in the University of Delhi. 

For quite some time now, the University felt—as did 
its Vice-Chancellor in some of his more recent public 
utterances-that to continue to handle some forty-eight 
colleges would become increasingly difficult. The idea 
of the addition of two new ones—now accepted presum¬ 
ably because of the new autonomy which will enable 
colleges to fend more or less for themselves- seemed 
impossible in spite of Napoleon's dictum ! The idea 
of granting colleges—the professional ones to begin with 
—autononjy, with their own Councils representing, 
students' view point by putting some of them in it to 
run their affairs, is a very welcome sign. Indeed, what 
has happened at Delhi should not be viewed in isolation 
but seen as part of an overall new pattern of university- 
college relationship which is surely, if somewhat imper¬ 
ceptibly, emei^ng. In a way, it is incidental to a reali¬ 
sation of the hopelessness of the situation in which 
education in India has landed itself. Signs of this new 
wind are quite visible—Osmania is almost halfway there. 
And to some extent, even the recent amendment of the 
Aligarh Muslim University Act. and the changes it has 
brought about in that institution as a consequence, signify 
an ever-enlarging national participation in the little 
understood concept of academic freedom. 

Whether the colleges selected to be supervised by the 
Academic Council, as the Registrar of Delhi University 
mentioned in his statement to the Press, will be able to 
nurture the delicate new tie of academic fraternity will 
be determined largely by events yet to come. But one 
thing is certain: the new wind of decentralisation blowing 
across academic landscape is the very first sign of India's 
real freedom—the freedom of mind. It consists, in good 
part at least, in dismantling moribund structures inven¬ 
ted centuries ago in deference entirely to a different set 
of cricumstances Their continuance any more because 
of an over-powering general incrt;i^=:;iHfrp,mved in more 
cases than one virtually the h® jstrawthe camel's 
back. Appreciation is therefi^ due, quijt^ generous 
proportion, to all those saived^^he^lbmiel from 
collapsing! 








Student control over their education 
—an experimental programme 
at Ottawa University 


Ottawa University students do 
not any more graduate. On the 
contrary, they negotiate “learning 
contracts’* for “depth studies'*. 

The students at Alabama Uni¬ 
versity are one step still ahead. 
They interview faculty members 
who want to join as teachers. 
Their appointment is subject to 
students’ approval. 

These two examples indicate 
reform trends in undergraduate 
education in the United States and 
are designed to give the student 
more control over his own edu¬ 
cation, The underlying conviction 
behind this would seeoi to be that 
traditional undergraduate in** 
struction has failed to produce* 
what it was intended to produce, 
m the words of the President of 
Ottawa University, Mr Peter H. 
Armacost: '^Despite general edu¬ 
cation courses designed to provide 
significani knowledge in carefully 
selected areas of human inquiry, 
and to provide insight into the 
major issues of contemporary 
civiiizatian, students graduating 
from these courses can seldom 
clearly identify the persistent un¬ 
answered questions about great 
themes in \\estern thought, much 
less discuss alternative ways of 
answering them.*’ 

Students at the former uni¬ 
versity ^ contract” for depth studies 
soon after their second year. In 
this contract, they are assisted by 
an Advisory Committee, con¬ 
sisting often of other students, 
people from outside the academic 
community and members of the 
faculty. 

' They devote the first two years 
to studying the ‘*core'\the focus 
of the curriculum being “Man as 
a problem to himself.** 

What is the core ? 

Mr. Keith Sbumway, the 
Director of Genera! Education at 
Ottawa, has summed it up thus: 


“We sought certain common 
human theme.<i. within the con* 
text of historical continuity and 
moral relevance. Each of the vears 
deals with the same three tliemes: 
man in relation to him^clf, man 
in relation to his social order and 
man in relation to hU natural 
environment.** 

In addition to Ottawa, at 
least 15 more colleges and uni 
versities—like Mankato State 
College in Minnesto-have some 
form of a ‘Teaming contract” 
for traditional major; they have 
been seen to prefer some form of 
interdisciplinary programme in¬ 
stead. In another, there is a 
noticeable trend Cowards growing 
student control over under¬ 
graduate education at Cornell 
College in Iowa, At this college, 
you can taketbree different roads 
to a Bachelor's degree. In.stead 
of a traditional combination of 
specialization and general edu¬ 
cation, the student here can choose 
to receive a degree of B.'ichelarof 
special studies or of philosophy. 

There are no specific require¬ 
ments cither for the first or the 
second; a student could carry out 
the entire programme by studying 
on his own. 

What is the big idea of U all 7 

Mr, Armacost has said that the 
economic survival of that college 
was linked to the success of a new 
programme. He said: “Liberal 
Arts Colleges cannot and should 
not survive doing what they have 
been doing ail along.*’ 

But he considered it still mere 
gambling because the innovative 
programme introduced by him is 
pitted against an entrenched 
tradition.older than acenturyand 
two score years. But his confid¬ 
ence lies in the fact that the pro¬ 
gramme is in line with the needs 
of the present student. 


Gennaii 

Exchange Service 
Helps Indian 
Researcheix go 
abroad 

Indians proceeding to West 
Germany on Fellowships will leave 
for Germany f>r higher studies 
and research in the Federal Repu¬ 
blic of Germany and in West 
Berlin. These scholars will join 
German universities and research 
institutes after completion of a 
four-month language course. 

This is the first batch of fellow¬ 
ship holders leaving for Germany 
this year. These scholars liave been 
selected out of fifteen fellowships 
offered each to the Ministry of 
Education & Soci tl welfare and 
the University Grams Commi¬ 
ssion and ten to the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
hy the German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service. 

In addition lo this. 6 statT 
members of the Indian Institute 
of Technology, Madras, have also 
been granted fellowships of tiie 
German Academic Exchange 
Service under the Indo-German 
Agreement. These six fellowsip 

holders will also leave on June 
6. 1972. 

Among the subjects on which 
the fellowship-holders wilt be 
doing research arc : Engineering 
^Technology; Natural Scinccs 
including Geology anJ .^lathe• 
matics; Medicine; Agriculture and 
f orestry and Indology. 

The fellowship-holders are 
staff-members or teachers who are 
working in universites. CSIR-Iabo- 
ratories, or recognised inaliiuies 
of university standard, or hospi¬ 
tals. 

Besides these feltowskips, the 
German Academic Exchange Ser¬ 
vice has invited more than 30 
Indian senior scientists and pro¬ 
fessors to short-term study-cum- 
information trips to the Federal 
Republic of Germany this year* 

The German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service serves to maintain 
and promote academic exchange 
in the fields of research, training 
and studies* 
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Autonomy for 
some Delhi colleges now... 

For Osmania colleges soon ! 

An Ordinance amending certain Sections of the Delhi University 
Act has been promulgated bv the President, The amendments relate to 
giving of powers to the University to declare colleges conducting courses 
of study in the /acuities of Medicine, Technology and Music and Fine 
Arts os autonomous colleges and to set up one or more College Councils. 
The Ordinance also gives powers to the Executive Council of the Unb 
versity to make new or additional Statutes or amend the existing Statu¬ 
tes w'iih the approval of the Visitor of the University. 


Soil Watching by PAU Students 
and USAID Experts 


Post-graduaic siudenis of the 
Punjab Agricultural University 
accompanied by eminent Indian 
and foreign soil scientists have 
recently lourd Rajasthan Haryana 
Punjab and Himachal Pradesh to 
examine the dilTerent types of 
>oils from the arid to the wet. the 
foreign scientists inciudvd the 
visilinc soils professors, Mr. F.W. 
Hilwig and Dr. J. Kinje from 
Netherlands. Dr. George F. Hall 


and Mr. Kermet Larson, Soils 
Experts of USAID. Other scien¬ 
tists who joined the trip and dis¬ 
cussions included soil experts 
from Himachal Pradesh Univer¬ 
sity, Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. Rajasthan Soil Survey 
Organizalioo and Cenira) Soil 
Salinity Research Institute. Kar- 
nal. The extensive study lour 
which was the brain-child of Dr. 
N. S. Randbawa was organised 
by Dr. J. L Sehgal of the Punjab 
Agricultural University. 


The Osmaflia University 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. N. Naro- 
tham Reddy is really abreast of 
the winds of change in education 
today. Ke has finalised plans 
to male certain selected colleges 
of the university autonomous as 
an experiment. 

The university also seems to 
be set on making admission 
Hclecred by subjecting post¬ 
graduate entrants to an Entrance 
Examination coming to get into 
M.A. and M.Sc, M H. and M. 
Tech, B. J, and B, Lib Sc. The 
examination will begin on The 
10th July and the papers will 
consist of areas from the syllabus 
of the qualifying examinations. 
Howev'er. the questions are ex¬ 
pected to be so framed as to 
measure the intelligence, 
maturity and orginality of the 
entrants. The move has been 
spearheaded by the Vice-Chance¬ 
llor and vvas approved at a spe¬ 
cial se.ssion of the Academic 
Council on May 20ih. The other 
step which the university has 
already taken is the decentrali- 
station of postgraduate exami¬ 
nation by auihorising the depart¬ 
ments to sepervise them. The step 
is designed to foster better teach¬ 
er-student contact and to make 
departmental leva! teachers con¬ 
scious of a new responsibilfty. 
The postgraduate examination 
which should began on June 15 
is being held in accordance with 
this arrangement. 


Commimication: 

A Seminar 
At Kuala Lumpur 

Delegate toConmunication teach¬ 
ing Seminar at Kuala Lumpur 
Mr, S. Bashiruddin. Head, 
Department of Journalism, 
Osmania Univer^^ity presented a 
paper on '‘Mass Communication 
Education in India** at the South 
East Asian Regional Seminar on 
'^Communication Teaching and 
Training*' held ac Kuala Lumpur 
from May 29 to June 4.1972. He 
participated at the invitation of 
the Asian Mass Communication 
Research & Information Centre 
(AM 1C), as a delegate cum corres 
pondent from India to the Semi¬ 
nar which was sponsored by AMIC 


of Ohio Stale University. U S.A. 


What is a teacher ? 

teacher i.s a continuing student and he has to offer new concepts 
of knowledge and development to all children entrusted to his care. It 
is one of the primary duties of a teacher to keep himself abreast of 
the wst changes that take place in the world knowledge. The teacher 
shall not keep his brain at rest lest it should get rusted. The minds of 
the teachers shall bring know Itdge from the jlowing crystal clear ravine 
rather than from a stagnant and stale stream."^Dr. D. Jaganatha 
Reddy I 'ice-Chancellor of the Sri Venkateswara University, in tin course 
of his address to the Summer Institute' in Mathematics for School 
Teachers at Tirupati on 22nil May. 
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Delegates from 
67 universities attend 
32nd lUSB meeting 

Rcporttd by G. S. Sivia 


Prof. R. N. Oogra, Director, 
tlT, who chaired the 32rid Ann¬ 
ual meeting of the Inter-Unt- 
versity Sports Board, pointed 
out that there was still room for 
improvementt provided adequate 
funds could be made aviaabte 
for creating more facilities and 
tapping the vast reservoir of 
sports talent in universities. He 
emphasised the need for apprai¬ 
sal of various schemes operating 
in the field of sports and physical 
education, for evolving a prag¬ 
matic approach for laving down 
targets for the next plan period. 

He was addressing the delegates 
to the lUSB's meeting on 27th & 
28th May. The meeting innaugra- 
ted by Sbri K. S. Ramaswami, 
Deputy Minisier of Education 
and Social Welfare, was attended 
by delegates from 67 universities. 

The Deputy Minister of Edu- 
-cation and Social Welfare re¬ 
marked that he was deeply impr¬ 
essed by the work the Inter- 
University Board had done during 
the preceding few years in imple¬ 
menting the programmes of NSO. 
He informed that the Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare 
was watching the progress of the 
HSO scheme. The Ministry was 
happy to observe that the part 
of the programme entrusted to 
the Inter-Universty Board was 
making steady progress. He also 
pointed out that the Inter-Uni¬ 
versity Board bad heavy 
Tesponsibilities for promotion of 
sports in the universities and, 
thereby, helping to project the 
image of the country higher in 
the arena of international sports. 
He was confident that the Board 
would prove equal to the task. 
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The Deputy Minister promised 
that the Government of India 
would see to it thatihelUBdidnol 
languish for funds. He announced 
the decision of the Government 
of India to meet expenditure in 
respect of kitting, internal travel 
and sportsmen of universities 
visiting abroad to participate in 
international competitions. 

He expressed concern on be^ 
half of the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare about the 
dead-lock prevailing between the 
Inter'UniversUy Board and the 
Cricket Control Board over (he 
management of the inter-univer¬ 
sity cricket tournament for the 
Vizxy Trophy. He hoped that 
some solution agreeable to both 
the Boards would be worked out 
and the tournament continued so 
that the university cricket talent, 
which was county's future hopes, 
would be nurtured properly. 

Thanking the Deputy Minster 
for sparing his valuable time to 
be with the delegates. Dr. Amrik 
Singh, Seceretary of the Board, 
assured him that the Board would 
work honestly and sincerely for 
the promotion of sports. He also 
emphasised the need for making 
more funds available to the Inter** 
University Board by the Ministry 
particularly in view of the fact 
that more and more univesity 
sportsmen bad figured in the 
national teams which participated 
in the national and international 
competitions. 

Asa result of their delibera¬ 
tions on variousissues, the follow¬ 
ing important decisions were tak¬ 
en The Indian University’s Conti¬ 
ngent would participate in the 
world university games to be held 


in Moscow from 25ih July. The 
contingent would consist of athle¬ 
tics, volley-ball, lennis and gym¬ 
nastic teams, accompanied by 
adequate number of officials. The 
athletic teum will be selected on 
the basis of qualifying standards 
which will be circulated to the 
universities well in advance. The 
visit of these teams to Russia, 
however, is subject to clearance 
from the Ministry of Education- 

The Board was deeply worried 
over the growing trends of ind:!>- 
cipline in the inier-univcrsity 
tournaments. To tackle the prol^ 
lem with thorough insight, a Co¬ 
mmittee was set up and its re¬ 
commendations were considered 
by the Board. The Board was 
of the view that partly the prob¬ 
lem was because of lack of ade¬ 
quate facilities in the universities 
and partly it was due to mano- 
ruvring by some interested ele¬ 
ments. 

In view of this, it was decided 
that in future : (j) only those uni¬ 
versities be enrolled as members 
of the Sports Board who had 
adequate facilities and had a unit 
of staff headed by a qualified 
Director of Pliysical Education 
in the university (ii) the allotment 
of tournaments should be made 
on the basis that the university 
conccined had stJcquaic facilities 
to tun it (iii) wherever thouefit 
necessuv, observers be sent ii' 
report the facts about the ciih-s 
of indiscipline and the inietC'-t 

taken bv undesirable clcmenNs in 
* 

creating indiscipline that 
suitable remedial measures couid 
be adopted to get rid of it. 

Because of the difference of 
opinion between the Cricket Con¬ 
trol Board and ilie Inter Univer¬ 
sity Board with regard to the 
management of the Vizzy Trophy, 
the tournament could not be run 
last year. The Sports Board felt 
the need to continue the tourna¬ 
ment. The Chairman and the 
Secretary were authorised tu 
negotiate with the Crtkcet Con¬ 
trol Board and to find out a com¬ 
promise formula so that the 
tournament could be continued. 



AT P.A.U. 
Seminar on 
Plant Breed 
ing 

Inaugurated 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. M. 
S. Randhawa’si inaugural address 
read in his absence by Dr. K. 
Kirpai Singh, Dean of Post¬ 
graduate Studies, expressed the 
opinion that, with the recent ad¬ 
vances in plant-breeding the sur¬ 
face of the earth will, in the near 
future, become overlaid with 
luxuriant crops, at once easy to 
raise and to gather- These cr^ ps 
will be resistant to pests and 
diseases, and climate and be 
readily useful in all parts. 

The opinion was expressed to 
a summer institute on methods of 
plant-breeding sponsored by the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. This ln.stitute, which 
is meant to provide intensive 
training to experienced teachers 
and researchers and the latest 
techniques of plant breeding, is 
the first of its kind in India and 
will last till July 8. 

Dr. Randbawasaid the concept 
of feriilizcr—responsive and 
efheient plant type in wheat had 
acted as catalysts in bringing 
about a complete change in the 
outlook and agronomic methodo¬ 
logy of the farming community. 
Now experiments were in progress 
to develop efficient plant t\pes 
in maize, cotton and pulses. 

Dr. Randhawa was of the 
view that the finding of opaque- 
2 and floury-2 genes had 
increased the nutritive quality of 
the maize protein considerably, 
and opened up an entirely new 
vista in plant breeding. Having 
achieved self-sufficiency in food- 
grains. the emphasis has now 
shifted to breeding for not only 
high protein but improved protein 


in both cereals and pulses. The 
release wheat variety WG-357 and 
Rattan of maize by the Punjab 
Agricultural University are some 
of the achievements in this direc¬ 
tion. Facilities for this kind of 
work are being developed here 
and Automatic Amino-Acid 
Analyser is being added in the 
quality testing laboratory which 
has been recently established. 
The increased facilities for 
screening of material for quality 
components will go a long way in 
developing high quality and pro¬ 
ductive varieties of various crops. 

Dr. Khem Singh Gill, Head 
of the Department of Plant 
Breeding said that thirty scientists 
representing all the States of 
India, were attending the Institute. 
Both practical and theoretical 
aspects of plant breeding will be 
discussed during its 30-day dura¬ 
tion. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN RESEARCH 

methodology 

ATOSMANIA 

A four-wcekAtl-India summer 
school in research methodology 
of education wa« held at Osmania 
University in May/Junc. t972. 
Sponsored by the National Coun¬ 
cil for Educational Research and 
Training and the Department of 
Psychology, Osmania University, 
the school was attended by about 
30 delegates from various parts 
of the country. 

Mr. N. Narotham Reddy. 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, in his valedictory address 
on June 9, emphasised the need 
for study of psychology and 
asked the delegates to investi¬ 
gate the causes for the malaise 
in university education and find 
out remedies. 

The course included research 
design, development of tools and 
educational psychology. 

Prof. Gaulham Mathur, Head, 
Department of Economics, 
Osmania University, presided 
over the valedictory function and 


wr*>MPus 

NEWS 

Prof- E.G. Parameshwaran, Head, 
Department of Psychology and 
Course Director, read the wel¬ 
come address. 

Summer institute in Physics 

A Summer School in Physics 
conducted by the Physics Depart¬ 
ment of Osmania University con¬ 
cluded on June 3. Nearly 25 
lectures were delivered by experts 
and eminent scientists, including 
Dr G. Siva Rama Sastry, Dr. T. 
Seshagiri Rao, Dr. N. Rajesbwar 
Rao, Dr. M. Suryanarayana and 
Dr. B. K. Gupta. 

Prof K. Venkata Ramiab, 
Head, Department of Physics, 
Osmania University, in bis vale¬ 
dictory address, stressed the ne^ 
for study of the phenomenon of 
“nuclear magnetic resonance'* for 
its utility in solving a variety of 
problems in physics and Chemistry 

The College of Education, 
Osmania University, conducted 
Pedagogical Orientation Course 
for junior and fresh college lec¬ 
turers in the last week of May. 
Mr. M. V. Rajgopal, Education 
Secretary to the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, inaugurated the 
course on May 22. 

CAMPUS WOMEN’S CLUB 

The Osmania University 
Campus Women's Club, first of 
its kind on the Campus, formed at 
the instance of Mrs. Sulochaoa 
Narotham Reddy, wife of the 
Vice-chancellor, staged a cultural 
fare for Campus children on June 
9 at the Tagore Auditorium. 

The cultural evening was the 
culmination of a six-week coa¬ 
ching in painting, music and 
drama imparted by the wives of 
faculty members. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. N. Narotham 
Reddy, was the chief guest. About 
150 sketches in water colours 
attempted by the children were 
on display. 
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“Give a system to your 


country! 


19 


—Dr. D. J. Reddy of SVU 


On June I» vas inaugurated, 
the Summer School in Political 
Science for College Teachers by 
the Vice*ChanceHor of the univer¬ 
sity, Dr. D. J. Reddy, who called 
upon the participants to become 
realistic and give a "'system'* to 
the country. 

He advised the assembled 
teachers to try to inculcate a sense 
of enquiry in their students, 
especially in the present-day 
technocratic society considered 
by most as one without values. He 
referred to the new values like 
mass participation in modern 
democratic processes incidental 
to decentrltsatioQ of power. He 
wanted them not to be static and 
advised tbeoi to keep in touch 
with current developments here 
and abroad. 

The university Department of 
Political Science, it may be noted, 
has encouraged under the able 
direction of Dr K. Kamanlatban, 
dialogue and discussion methods 
in classroom making relations 
closer between students and 
tochers. Dr. Kamalanathan out¬ 
lined the cfTorts of the School and 
praised the helpful attitude of the 
USEFI. Df. K. S. Nair, the 
Indian Scholars Officer of USEFI 
proposed a vote of thanks and 
■appreciated the efforts of the 
D^artment of Political Science in 
having been able to secure parti¬ 
cipation in such important politi¬ 
cal scientists in the programme. 

Professor M. V. RamaSarma, 
Principal of the School, presided 
over the function, which was 
inaugurated with invocation by 
Shri N. H. Sitarama Sarraa. 


UGC TEAM 
VISITS SVU 

Respecting insistent—and 
quite consistent—requests of the 
S. V. U. in strengthening its exis¬ 
ting postgraduate Departments of 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoo- 
lo^, and Home Science in the 
University College, a UGC 


Will some Newton 
lie uder the firoit trees 
ofthePAU! 

The PAU has prepared the 
scheme for planting fruit trees 
at all tubewells in Punjab* The 

trees selected for this purpose 
are sanira^ sour /ime, gunm 
and ber. Mango may also have 
a chance^ and the liichu too. 
Peachy plum, malta, papaya 
may come next provided conii- 
tionx are suitable. The PAU 
soys that tubewells are good 
places to plant fruit trees. One 
could agree with it readily: 
for* who knows some Newton 
may .sir under them and an apple 
might hit him squarely In the 
centre of his top, and this other 
apple /night leave the theory 
of gravitation miles behind! 







Membert of the lasptetiofi Commission of University Grants Commission 

with the Vice-Chancellor. 

Inspection Team headed by its the Vice Chancellor and with the 
Additional Secretary, Dr. Sanka- Heads of Faculty, 
ranarayna and comprising of Mr. The university has sought the 
R. Majumdar, Dr. Pal and other Commission’s aid in opening 
mem^rs came to visit labo- courses in Microbiology gc Post- 
ratones and examined facilities graduate Courses in Economics 
presently available at the univer* and Commerce—the demand 
sity coHege to justify the opening for which has been felt because 
diversified courses in tbe different of the higher number ofadmi- 
branches of science. The team ssions this year, 
had prolonged discussions with 
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Two maize varieties 

from G. B. Pant University 
found promising 

Two Summer Institutes 

One in Soil Physics; Another in Analytical Techniques in 
Biochemistry 


Tbe All lodia Maize Work-* 
shop held recently at New Delhi 
has found two maize varieties 
developed by the G.B. Pant Dni- 
versity of Agriculture and 
Technology. Paotnagar. very 
promising. The Workshop has 
consequently recommended pre¬ 
release multiplication of these 
two varieties. 

One of the varieties, called 
Composites^ TAD. has been 
successfully tested over the lut 
three years. It has been found 
to give about 15 per cent consis¬ 
tently higher yield than tbe exist¬ 
ing maize composites such as 
Kisan & Vijay.and is particularly 
suited to IndO'Gengetic plains. 

The other is a hybrid—the 
Exp. Hybrid 3047—which has 
been under test in Che All India 
Coordinated trials for tbe last two 
years. Apparently promising in 
Penni&ular India, it gives about 15 
percent higher yield than the 
thus far best—the hybrid cilled 
Deccan Hybrid. 

J. N. K- V. V. ANNOUNCES 
POSTGRADUATE COURSES: 

The university has introduced 
from this academic session post¬ 
graduate instruction at the Coll¬ 
eges of Agriculture and (be College 
of Yaterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry at Dibrugarh. The one 
at Gwalior wilt introduce Agro¬ 
nomy and Horticulture; (he Indore 
College will teach Soil Science 
and Agricultural Chemistry; and 
(he Raipur College is also going 
to include Entomology. 


P. A. U' Director Nominated to 
H. P. U. Board 

Ludhiana^ June 7, 1972 
Dr, Sukhdey Singh, Director of 
the Punjab Agricultural University 
Uidhiana,has been nominated by 
the Chancellor of Himachal Pro- 
desk University as a member of 
the Board of Management of 
H, P, U., Simia. 


Pantnagar. June 5—The 
Summer Institute in Soil Physics 
was inauguarted to-day at the 
G. B. Pant University of Agri¬ 
culture and Technology, Pant- 
nagar. Tbe Vice-Chancellor 
stressed the need for giving due 
attention to soil, which is tbe 
mainstay of agriculture. 


Dr. Singh, while delivering the 
presidential address, added that 
the siltage problem inBhakra and 
most other dams built at enor¬ 
mous cost is tbe result of lack 
of appreciation of tbe basic prin¬ 
ciples of soil physics. Neglect of 
soil conservation in the catch¬ 
ment areas of tbe dams has been 
resulting not only in the loss 
of valuable land through erosion 
but also in a massive deposit of 
silt. Wc now face quite an alar¬ 
ming situation—be urged’b an 
immediate team approach to this 
problem of great national im¬ 
portance. The soil scientists, 
tbe plant scientists and the irri¬ 
gation engineers should all join 
hands together to meet this great 
challenge. He urged tbe parti¬ 
cipants to study the problem of 
soil physics in an overall nationa 1 
perspective. 


Earlier. Dr. M.D. Thorne, an 
eminent American soil scientist 
presented a paper tracing the 
origin and development of soli 
physics. He said development 
of tensiometer to measure the 
tension of water has been one 
of the most important contri¬ 


butions of soil physics to agri- 
culture. There were many such 
examples he concluded. 


Bio chemistry 

The soil scientists and teachers 
in soil physics from various 
parts of the country are parti¬ 
cipating in this 34-day Institute. 

The Summer Institute in mod¬ 
ern Analytical Techniques of 
Biochemistry sponsored by the 
Council Indian of Agricultural 
Research was inauguarted this 
week at G. B. Pant University of 
Agriculture & Technology. I^nt- 
nagar. 

Dr. D. P. Singh, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Pantnagar Univer¬ 
sity, referred to the *Braio drain* 
—migration of scientists of this 
country because they could not 
get good enough facilities 
for work Dr. Singh emphasis^ 
that mere acqiusition of equip¬ 
ment was not enough and that 
the available cqiupment must be 
maintained properly end put to 
good use. He further observed 
that the equipment, techniques 
and resources were important in 
their own place but that the man 
behind all these was even more 
important. 

Dr. K. G. Gollakota, Director 
of tbe Summer Institute welcomed 
the participants. Scientists and 
teachers in Biochemistry from 12 
states are participating in this 28 
day Institute. 
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Thirty-Three 
Minns one! 


Ibe M. P. Govt, is financially 
assisting the university in conduct* 
ing research on wheat improve¬ 
ment at its research station* 
Powarkheda—one of the thirty 
three schemes. 

The aim of this research in¬ 
cludes evolving high yielding and 
disease**-resistants varieties; 2) to 
evolve varieties suitable for dry 
farming conditions; 3) to find 
economy in irrigation and fer¬ 
tilizer requirements of the new 
wheat varieties; and 4) controlling 
insects pests. 

Progren made so far : 

?KD-4-a variety released re¬ 
cently by the JNKVV for unirri- 
gated conditions—‘has outyielded 
ail others in a recent All India 
Trials conducted under raiofed 
conditions. It is the additional 
advantage of pessessi resistance 
to black and brown rusts with 
terd ample grain. This variety is 
excellent for moisiure^stressed 
conditions. The other promising 
selections have been identified 
ih single, double and triple drarf 
varieties* 

Placement of fertilizers 3Ckg 
N-IS kg, below the seed 

has given good rc^ulIS under 
rainfed conditions. 

Sowing is suggested in Novem¬ 
ber with l('0-t23kg seed—ha and 
fertilizers, application of I2:15-N 
PfOs. However, potass fertilizers 
is recommended when the soild 
test indicate low or medium 
status. Nitrogen is to be given 
in split doses with 1/2 at the 
time of dressing. This irrigation 
has been found optimum to be 
given at critical stages. Besides, 
wheat sown during November 11 
to 27tb was least at the stem 
borer. Aldrain dust 10% mixed 
with the seed at the rate of 25kg/ 
has significantly controlled 
termites. 


CHANGES 

♦ Dr. S, Kan^avea^ Vice- 
Chancellor of tht Pmjah Agrieul- 
tural University has been appointed 
a member of the IVorking Group 
on Agricultural Education and 
Training of the National Commi¬ 
ssion on Agriculture, 

• Univerafty of Rajasthan 
Shri L, P. Vaish has token over os 
the Registrar from 8th June, 


The last session of the present 
Academic Council of (he univer¬ 
sity held at Amritsar on June 14 
adopted the regulations for the 
degree of D. Utt/D.5»€. as well as 
the regulations for admission in 
the colleges of education. The 
council also permitted some of 
the affiliated colleges to introduce 
new courses from this academic 
session* 

The council also approved 
new books for the various exami¬ 
nations. 


Shri Artm Kumar Gupta, M, M* 
E. (Jadavpur University) A. M, £. 
E (IntEa) took over as the Offig, 
Registrar from Ist June in place of 
Shri P. C. y. MalliKM, A, 
iContah), Hiho has been appointed 
a full-time member of the West 
Bengal State Planning Board 
From PAU to HPU 
Dr Sukhdev Singh, who is prt» 
sently Director of Research at the 
PAU, has been nominated by the 
Chancellor of Himachal Pradesh 
University to be a member of Us 
Board of Management. 


The outlines of tests, syllabi 
and courses of reading and the 
regulations concerning Guru 
Granth Acharya examination. 73 
were also approved. 

The Vice-Ch.incc|Ior look the 
opportunity of praising members 
of the Council for their valuable 
contribution towards the impro¬ 
ving of academic standard of the 
university, specially its co-op¬ 
eration in resolving difficult 
situations. 


Guru Nanak University, Amritsar 
Advertisement No. 25/72 

Applications are invited for the post of Reader in Guru Nanak 
Studies Department in the pay scale of Rs. 700 Sl)-1000;50-1250. on 
prescribed form obtainable from the Registrar, Guru Nanak Univer¬ 
sity, Amritsar, by making a written request accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope of 23 x 10 ems, so as to reach this office 
by 25th July, 1972, alongwith postal order (s) for Rs. 7.50 drawn in 
favour of the Registrar, Guru Nanak University, payable at Khatsa 
College post office, Amritsar. 

Qualfficailoiis 

i) First or second class Master's degree of an Indian University or 
equivalent qualification of a foregin University in Philosophy 
or Coroparat ve Religion. 

ii) Either the degree of Ph. D. or an equivalent research degree or 
published research work of a high standard preferably on any 
philosophical aspect of the Gurus or Bhagats, included in Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

iii) About 5 years experience of teaching post-graduate classes and/or 
guiding research. 

iv) Proficiency is Sanskrit, Sikh Literature and at least one foreign 
language other than English will be en additional qualification. 


GURU NANAK UNIVERSITY SENATE 
APPROVES D. LITT REGS ! 
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JIWAJI RESEARCHERS DISCOVER 

SOME 
RARE FINDS! 

A Uequel to Archaeological Dept. Excavations 


Dominated by a hilhfort, 
Gwalior is a city of monuments 
and sculptures* its antiquity going 
back to the 6th ccotury A.D. The 
in^ription of the Huna ruler 
Mihtrakula, found on the hill, 
ushers the city into the limelight 
of history. Thereafter, it is well 
known how it came under the 
successive occupation of the 
Pratiharas* Cbandedas* Kachcha- 
pagbsias and Tomars and later 
passed into the hands of the 
Mughais. 

But the story of Gwalior prior 
to the 6th Century A.D. posed a 
challcDge, alike the historian and 
the archaeologist. Thus the Depart¬ 
ment of Ancient Indian History. 
Culture and Archaeology Jiwaji 
University, conducted extensive 
explorations along the Bank of the 
River Morar, which resulted in 
the discovery of an ancient mound 
at JADERUA, close to the former 


Residency building on the nor¬ 
thern fringe of the city. Measuring 
about four square furlongs and 
three metres in height, the mound 
is built over by the modern 
village, and only its western 
slopes, now under cultivation, are 
available for exploration Accor¬ 
dingly, the University Department 
with some technical assistance 
from the Archaeological Survey 
of India, conducted an excava¬ 


tion during April 1972, which 
yielded results of far-reaching 
significance: Gwalior can now 
boast of its antiquity going back 
to the sixth century B C. The ex¬ 
cavation has established the follo¬ 
wing cultural sequence, from the 
bottom upwards. 

Period 1 {circa 6th to Sth century 
B.C-) 

Ihe earliest settlement is 
characterised by the use of a dis- 



Brick Structure, c. 2nd cent B. 
tioctive pottery which is black 
inside and black-and-red outside, 
the dominant types being dishes 
and bowls. Along with this 
pottery was found a grey ware, a 
few of the sherds recalling the 
fabric of the well-known Painted 


C • 

Grey Ware. Due to the limited 
area excavated in these lower 
levels, no house^plans were ob¬ 
tained nor even many antiquities 
unearthed. However,^ mention 
may be made of a polished sand¬ 
stone muller, a saddle-qucrn and 


a few beads of terracotta and 
crystal. 

Period 11 A (circa mid-4th to 2Bd 
century B.C.) 

After a very brief gap of time, 
the site was occupied once again. 
While the black-and-red ware 
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ceft^tftoew kind of pottery"* 
blade in colour aod highly sbia- 
ing (kQo»n to archaeologists as 
the Northern Black Polished 
W are) — made its appearance. 
With It was associated a red ware 
in which notable shapes included 
the rimless handi» miniature 
bowls and Icta-shaped jars—all 
similar to those found in the 
corresponding levels at Hastina- 
pura, Rupar, Ahichchhatra etc. 


Among the antiquities^ iron 
implements^ comprising chisels, 
spear beads, srrow-heads, and a 
large sickle are noteworthy* The 
presence of a large quantity iron* 
slags suggests iron-kmelting and 
OD-ihe-spot manufacture of the 
iron implements. A number of 
beads in terracotta, agate and 
carnelian were also dtsoovered in 
this cultural horizon. 

Of interest is the discovery of 





EXCAVATION 

AT 

JADERUA 


Terracotta figunne 
c. Ist ceat. B. C. 


a I6>inetre long watli running 
from sorth<«a8t to south-west 
and having postholes at intervals 
of about 2 metres. In addition, 
a room has been exposed, with a 
drain pauing through one of its 
walls. The construction of the 
walls follows the header-and- 
stretcher style, the bricks measur¬ 
ing 45 X 22*5 X 7,5 cm. The 
foundations of the walls were 
filled up with stone rubbles 
mixed with iron slags. The find 
of tiles indicates the kind of 
roofing for the houses. 

Period 11 B {circa 1st century B.C. 
to 2ad century A D.) 

This sub-period yielded rich 
finds in the form of coins and 
terracottas. In the lower levels 
were found square copper coins, 
bearing tree-in-railtng and cres- 
cent-on-hill symbols, which arc 
ascribuble to the period between 
1st century R.C. and 1st century 
A.D. From u very Ute pit came 
the Naga coins belonging to circa 
2nd century A.D. The fcrracotia* 
included two female figurines in 
the typical ‘Sunga* style, one of 
which maybe identified as that 
of Padma-hasta Lakshmi. 

Period III {circa 9tb to 10th cen¬ 
tury A.D) 

After Period II B the site was 
abandoned, only to be re-occu¬ 
pied about the Vlh century A.D. 
The charucteri.siic pottery tspes 
are the knife-edged bowl, spouted 
vessel and carinated hand! During 
this period the structures seem 
to have been primarily of stnne- 
rubble. 

The modem village 

The discovery of a late 
Mughal coin from the surface 
suggests that the modern village 
came into existence in the early 
I9ih century. Thus ends the 
story of Jaderua which represents 
the earliest settlement of Gwalior. 
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Historical Investigations—Some aspects of the work 
of The Association of Indological Studies 


MilagresCollege, KalHaopur, S.K, is anew college 
aod it has just completed five years since its incep¬ 
tion. Even in its infancy it has shown remarkable 
progress both in the curricular and co-curricular 
activities. 

One of the main features of the College is the 
establishment of a research bureau to promote his* 
torical investigations. The Association onndologica) 
Studies, as it is known, was founded in 1970 with a 
view to conducting a systematic survey of the monu¬ 
ments of the Districts of South Kanara and North 
Kanura in particuiar and of the State of Mysore in 
general. It also seeks to promote the study of num¬ 
ismatics. ancient manuscripts and any ather signifi¬ 
cant aspect of Indian Culture. It is most heartening to 
find that it is managed and organized by a well qualified 
Archaeioogist of considerable repute, Dr. P. Gururaja 
Bhait, who is the president of this Association. 
Dr.Bhatt is an historian of deep interest and bis writ¬ 
ings arc spread over archaeology, numasmatics. socio¬ 
logy iconography, art and architecture and education. 
The secretary of the Association. Dr. T. S. Rajagopal 
is a diploma holder in Epigraphy and happens to be 
an accomplished scholar and likewise the Joint 
secretary, Sri K. N. Kedlaya. The various members 
of the staff of the college who have banded together 
to associate themselves with the organization are per¬ 
sons of native interest in the study of lodtan Culture. 
This body Is now registered under the Registration 
Act and is solely dedicated to the cause of unravelling 
the rich past of our country. 

The Association has already had splendid achieve¬ 
ment to its credit. The examination of various 
monuments of the Kota area, the discovery of the 
9ih century of Kadandale inscription, the excavation 
of three 9th century Inscription stones at Udyaver. 
Udipi. the discovery of more than forty news inscrip¬ 
tions, the publication of a number of articles on 


subjects of iconographic and architectural merit, the 
exploration of the Bhatkal and Katgal areas of the 
North Kanara District, the finding of, perhaps, 
Satavahana bricks at Yellampalii, Udipi Taluk are 
some of the impressive achievements of the Associa¬ 
tion. An Insight into Hoysala Temple Architeture 
is the first publication by the Association which 
happens to be the synopsis of a huge project under¬ 
taken by the President for intensive survey. 

The discovery of the Sth century A. D< copper 
plate in the Kannada language from the Durga 
Farameshvaritemple, Belmannu. Karkala Taluk, S. 
Kanara is the major discovery of Dr. Bhatt. This 
copper plate may be regarded as the earliest of its 
kind in Karuahaka. 

It is remarkable that the Association should 
accomplish all this without any aid by the Govern¬ 
ment or by any other agency. On the I9tb of Dec¬ 
ember, 1971, an archaeological exhibition was 
organized which was much appreciated both by the 
public and the scholars. The Association is buil¬ 
ding an archaeological museum with concentration 
on epigraphy numismatics, and collection ofanctent 
manuscripts. Already an impressive progress has 
been made in this regard- 

Inspite of all these achievements the Association 
seems to be seriously handicapped by lack of finance 
and its progress on lines stipulated in its aims and 
objectives is not possible without grants by Govern¬ 
ment. In tbese days of much importance being 
given to the study of Indian Culture, it is most 
befitting that associations like this are founded aod 
SoancialJy aided by govermeot and the public based 
on their merits. There is no doubt that under ih» 
guidance of Dr. Bhatt who is an in defatigable worker 
aod profound scholar, the Association will have 
claims of the merit of excellence and be the focal 
point of bistoricaJ researches. 


Youth Hostels in Germany 


''Quite rightly, wandering about has been des¬ 
cribed as the queen of all bodily exercises." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

Wandering is a big thing for youth in Germany. 
Roaming the great forests, living close to Nature and 
travelling light are popular with the youth—and also 
youthful elders-^wbo like to travel off the beaten 
track. For them there are nearly 660 youth hostels 
across the length and breadth of Germany, a large 
number of them in old castlea which now ring to the 
voices, the musfC and the laughter of young people 
following the trail of their 'wanderlust’ In the 
midst of youth rebelliousness, disillusioomeni and 


dope addiction elsewhere, it is interesting to note that 
in 1969 alone, nearly 8.6 million young people stayed 
overnight at youth hostels in Germany. A healthy 
sign to say the least! 

Youthful adventurousness and romanticism are 
amply rewarded in youth hostel activity, for the idea 
behind them is to provide young i^ople who trek 
across the wilds a place to stay the night. The origi¬ 
nators of the youth hostel movement visualised the 
importance or rambling by youth, of leading boys 
and girls out of the coofioei of city life and to tea^ 
them to breathe more freely and broaden their hori¬ 
zons. This is confirmed by the words of the founder 

Continued on Page 14 
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Andhra University 

A Talk by Dr. S. Ramamurty 


A gathering consisting mainly of students and 
research workers at Andhra University was addressed 
on 20th February 1972 by Dr. S- Ranianutrty, 
Reader, Department of Nuclear Physics, Andhra 
University. Waltair. The talk lasted nearly two 
hours. 

Pointing out that the audience consisted largely 
of young people who finished at least their under¬ 
graduate education, who were studying or doing 
research in the university and who were intcres- 
ted in understanding the modern world dominated, 
as it is, by science he urged the audience to read 
such magazines as Science Reporter, Science Today, 
Science Journal, New Scientist Scientific American 
and American Scientist, regularly and to study such 
works as S* Glasstone's “Source-book of Atomic 
Energy*' and "Sourcc*book of Space Sciences'* and 
O. P. Thomson’s "inspiration of Sc encc.** 

Dr. Ramamurty referred to the marvellous equip¬ 
ment used nowadays in experimental scientific 
research, citing, in this connection, the words of 
Philip Noct Baker in his book "Arens Race** and 
said that no less marvellous is the mathematics which 
we find used in research publications in physics and 
also other sciences e.g., economics. Dr. Ramamurty 
referred to the 200-Bev accelerator under construc¬ 
tion in the U. S. A. 

He gave the audience an account of the main out- 
fines of whfit we know of Che physical universe. This 
was a fairly detailed account which mentioned even 
acme recent developments such as the SU3 symmetry 
and the lines of thought regarding the puzzling 
neutral-^decays; and occupied the bulk of time. 
He made the point that discovery of the nuclear 
node! of the atom, of the neutron and of quantum 
mechanics give us the basis for understanding ordi¬ 
nary—and nuclear-physical and chemical—properties 


of substances; that elementary practice physics is a 
very far-reaching development even over nuclear 
physics; chat, while science delves into the intimated 
structure of matter, science also enquires into the 
nature of the universe as a whole; and that, while 
there have been solid acquisitions to over knowledge, 
there is also much that is fluid or uncertain such as 
Che origin of meteorites, the origin of cosmic radia¬ 
tion and the nature of catalysis to give but three 
examples. The audience found the facts of astronomy 
and the concepts of the special and the general 
theory of relativity particularly interesting. 

He showed the audience a map of India’s atomic 
energy mtallations and gave an account of Indians 
nuclear and space dcveli^pment and of the inspiration 
ofBhabha, Nehru, Sjinibhai and the Govt, of India. 
He mentioned food-irradiatii n. gave an account of 
what is known of the feasibility of breeder reactors 
and Slated that the countries pprticularly able to 
contribute to the achievement of conirollcd fusion 
reactors, viz., USA and USSR, seemed to be lacking 
in a sense of urgency in the matter owing to their 
being abundantly well-served bv non-nuclear sources 
of energy (consider how rapidly they developed 
nuclear weapons technology). 

He pointed out that the approach e. g., in USA 
seemed to be that science gives knowledge which 
shows area for profitable investment of capital and 
referred to the awakening the public opinion in 
the west 10 the potentialities of science since 1945. 
He called upon the audience to consider how the 
development of technology actually takes piuce and 
pointed to Bel) Telephone Laboratories to illus¬ 
trate the chain basic research-systems engitieeiing- 
develoment of specific systems and facilities. 

At (be beginning of the talk, he told the audience 
that he was not a materialist himself. 


Continued from Page 13 

of the Youth Hostels Association, Richard Sebirr- 
mann, who wanted youth to "wander from nation 
to nation.*' 

Schirrmaon was a German school teacher who 
conceived the youth hostel idea in 1907 and worked 
hard to make it a reality. He found support from 
many people, specially the German youth movement 
known as the 'Wandervogel.’ In 1912, the world’s 
flrsC youth hostel was opened at Burg Altena, a 
medieval castle, and by J 914 there were 3S0 youth 
hostels already. The idea bad certainly canght on ! 

The youth hostels have no parallel as cheap places 
for resting and staying overnight. Simple food and 
comfort are provided for the young wanderers and a 
youth hostel warden looks after them like a friend. 
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Young people from all over the world visit Ger¬ 
many's youth hostels and there can be no better way 
than this of people from difleriog backgrounds getting 
to know each other. All that a person intending to 
stay at a youth hostel needs in a membership card 
of a youth hostel association. And with that card, 
a magic world of wandering, of a carefree life in the 
great outdoors, opens out. 

In India, where the movement began in 1949, the 
Youth Hostels Association has overnight stay faci¬ 
lities in 100 towns and cities. It has underway a 
national project to further the aims of the youth 
hostel movement so that Indian youth, like his 
European counterpart, also has healthier outlets. 

—Courtsey German News 



The Tape-Recorder: 

Its Language Teaching—Potential in India 

BY COUN MORTIMER 


ft is no less regrettable for being perfectly natural 
that in being preoccupied with the contribution that 
spectacular and sophisticated electronic apparatus 
such as television and language laboratories might 
make, educationalists, administrators and planners have 
tended to overlook the possibilities of that compara¬ 
tively simple and potentially very inexpensive device, 
the single tape-recorder, as a means of helping to 
cope with the problem of language teaching and 
language learning in India. 

The tape-recorder merits serious consideration in 
this country not only because it can reproduce sounds 
relatively faithfully and almost infinitely, but also, 
and above all, because of its capacity for multipli¬ 
cation without dilution, and its potential for making 
excellence available to everyone, everywhere. 

When tape-recorders are discussed by educa- 
tionl'-ts and language teachers, they tend to be 
thought of mainly as a means of improving pronun¬ 
ciation. In such discussions much is usually made 
of the claim that a student can improve his perfor¬ 
mance as a result of recording and listening to his 
own voice, and comparing his performance with that 
of the model. Though there is almost certainly some 
substance in this claim, the contention in this paper 
is that the use of the recording facility of a tape- 
recorder in such a way is of limited value and of 
exaggerated importance, and th indeed, the key 
role of (he tape-recorder in language teaching and 
learning in India would be not mainly as a means of 
teaching pronunciation in any direct sense, but 
primorlltj (IS <j mxms uf prespiUlnij a variflif of relevant 
lidfuing comprthtnjiion mattrinh, of high motiva¬ 
tional appeal, sometimes leading from, often 
accompanied by. and nearly always leading to written 
work and to reading. 

Ironically, it may well be true that, used in this 
way, a tape-recorder often accomplishes more by 
way of improvement in pronunciation than is 
achieved when pronunciation improvement has been 
the primary aim. 

It may be asked whether a tape-recorder has any 
particular advantages over a record-player. Apart 
from the fact that tapes are not subject to scratching 
in the way that discs are, the particularly important 
advantages of the tape-recorder are its rewind and 
pau^e facilities : it is possible to stop a tape fairly 
precisely, even in the middle of a word, if necessary, 
and then to rewind and replay even a tiny segment 
repeatedly. These facilities are of great importance 
both in the presentation of listening materials to a 
class and in using tapes privately. 


From the point of view of luirdware, however, any 
major plan for the exploitation of the stogie tape- 
recorder is bound to founder unless indigmous pro- 
dttction of a suitable (possibly ptay-back only) machine 
is undertaken on such a scale as to make it possible for 
manu[actureTa to bring the pnoe doom lo a practical 
level, and to ensure availability of spares and mainte^ 
nance facilities. As long as tape-recorders are 
regarded only as luxury items of low priority for the 
reproduction of film music, the price of machines 
will preclude their ever being a serious practical 
possibility. But if the tape-recorder's value as an 
educitional too! can be established in India, then its 
mass appeal as a luxury item might perhaps be 
turned to educational account. After all, the Open 
University in Britain has become a reality because 
practically every household possesses a television set. 
Television sets, having become increasingly cheap 
because of the appeal of moss entefUiinment programmes 
are now an available and practical channel for mass 
education. 

Assuming that suitable play-back machines at a 
suitable price were to be a practical possibility in 
India, it would be essential to ensure also availability 
of for recording master tapes of high 

qualiiv and for copying these, without loss of quality, 
in sufUcient quantities. 

As far as software is concerned, no major plan 
could succeed unless indigenously produced blank 
tape were sufficiently, and cheaply available. 

Id phase with a programme for the production of 
hardware and blank tape there would have to be a 
carefully integrated programme for the production, 
from key locations, of appropriate materials, and for 
trying these out and adjusting them in the light of 
experience. Great care would be needed to ensure all 
round excellence in writing, recording, production 
and performance standards. The question of what 
model of pronounciation to use would need to be 
settl^. 

Bearing in mind the fact that most Indian class¬ 
rooms are open-sided and tend to have a poor 
accoustic, both machines and materials would have 
to be tested for clarity of reproduction, and simple, 
cheap means of accoustic treatment would have to be 
devised to improve the ordinary classroom as a 
listening room. 

Training would be a vital consideration. Both 
in-service and pre-service training of staff in the use 
of machines and materials would have to be carefully 
planned and phased, and thoroughly executed. 

Please turn to Page IS 
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Use of Unfair Means in Examinations : 
Common Public View 

A CASE STUDY 
BY PROF S. D« BAHUGUNA 


The tendeDcy to copy at University and Board 
Examinations has assum^ gargantuan proportions. 
All the reports of unseemly incidents coming in from 
examination centres naturally force attention to the 
problem. This creates still other problems such as 
student indiscipline, apathy towards studies, cheating 
or deception, favourirism and loosening of inhibitions 
and restraints, consequently giving rise to p<iycholo- 
gical tension and many other allied matters On a 
closer observation this appears to be the major evil. 
The academies and the academicians must serioody 
ponder over it and back away from the beaten path. 
The present examination system, responsible for so 
many unpleasant happenings in the country, must be 
thoroughly overhauled in order to cater to the new 
needs in the rapidly changing social and educational 
context. 

I have conducted a field survey— factfinding 
stndy In mifair means In Esamloation Halls 
at NatUwara and Udaipne^of 150 examinees 
at Nathdwara and 150 general public at Udaipur. 
The classification of the interviewees is as follows 

Students 1. College level 90 students 

2. Higher Secondary 60 „ 

150 


Public 1. Teachers 

2. Service class 

3. Businessmen 

4. Social workers 

5. Others 


23 persons 


30 

60 

10 

20 


It 

>t 

It 

I* 


150 


A questionnaire was banded over to them. They 
readily gave their minds and 1 have deduced some 
startling facts, knowingly disowned by the top edu¬ 
cation bureaucracy in the country. How students, 
and the general public, view the situation and try to 
baodle it is explained here. 

Cmca of imfiKir means 

1. 120 stndents were of the view that teachers 
imift on their giving attractive headlines or titles 
and c or rect statistical figures and in case of incorrect 
entfM marks were deducted. They are not able to 
do it considering the all-round standards being what 
th^ were. Finding it impossible to memorise them, 
th^ jotted down points on a piece of paper for use 
in the examination. This view has be^ supported 
by 4.^ to 51 persons from the public. 105 students 
and 80 elders opined that this facilitates answering 


and makes it ’weighty and eflecctive*. 66 students 
based the examination preparation on ^hints' and 
'guesses* and mugged up the answers for reproduc¬ 
tion. However, 80 to 86 from the general public 
confirmed this view. Even then the memo^ deceives 
them at the last moment. Thus, there is no alter* 
native to copying and the insistence on precise and 
correct reproduction appears misplaced. Creative 
and on-the-spot thinking becomes the first casuality. 

2. Another interesting view is that copying is '’a 
fine art and comes to them as a challenge'*. 40 
students regarded copying as the best way to hood* 
wink the examiner. It is a challenge to his judge¬ 
ment. It is a challenge to the present educational 
methodology and contents. From among its various 
causes, an important one is the intense desire to 
impress friends, relatives and teachers with their 
'brilliant* performance in lieu of the whole year's 
neglect of studies. Some believe that every one 
copies but is not caught Either they are not found 
copying or are blinked away deliberately. Sometimes 
there have been examples of the invigilator*teacher 
clandestine collaboration. Fear is still another cause— 
the invigilator is afraid of catching them red-handed. 
Almost all (excluding the teachers and 110 students) 
the interviewees endorsed the last view. 

3. Accepting the futility of the present educa¬ 
tional system* the students do not regard copying as 
a real *evir. After all today psrroMike mugg ng 
up is a sheer waste of time. Evidently what one 
prepares just before the examination vanishes imme¬ 
diately after the examination is over. The energy 
used in memorising answers may help in getting 
them degrees but not the real knowledge for, they do 
not remember these answers afterwards. Such an 
uointelligent and mechanical way of taking studies 
is self-defeating and futile. Educationiits must tackle 
the psychological stand that the contemporary student 
studies not for knowledge but for degrees. His aim 
is a degree for it helps in securing employment. 
Irony of the whole affair is that 81 per cent of 
the students and 65 percent of other persons ex¬ 
pressed their gladness to get these degrees without 
studies and this sras by far the best way for avoiding 
copying and wastage of time in useless studies as 
they are today. The whole educational system is 
degree-oriented. 

4. no students and 82 others expressed the view 
that fair and foul methods are used just to get these 
degrees for employment. 37 and 120 students and 
other respectively were of the view that copying 
saves examinees time enough enabling them to take 
part in college politics and other such activities. 
Hints play havoc with them and they stake their 
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succesK or failore on them. After all examination is 
nothing more than a gamble. 14Q students supported 
this view but only 34 from the public endorsed it. 
However, surprisingly enough, this hint-based gamble 
comes off. This has nothing to do with intelligeoce. 

5. Tt is inieresting to note that about 85 percent 
of the teachers interviewed a*e against the present 
system of examination and opt for the internal 
assessment. The idea behind this is to maintain the 
class discipline and impose teacher’s authority in 
and outside the class-room and not the assessment 
of knowledge. 92 per cent of them voted in favour 
of ^'teacher is the best judge” for iSe is the real 
person knowing the intrinsic worth of his stu^nts. 
When they were told about students’ reaction on this 
point. percent agreed to their views. Politics 
and cases of indiscreet indignation on both sides 
have brought the present state of antipathy. But this 
will whisk us over to another more vital and funda¬ 
mental problem of education system itself but tt is 
out of the purview of this study. 


S. No 

Suggestions 

1 . 

Aid of books in the exam, halt 

2. 

Consultation of notes 

3. 

Elimination of divisions 

4. 

No women invigilators in men’s 
colleges 

5. 

Moral education 

6. 

Bodily search before exam. 

7. ■ 

Change in exam, system 

8. 

Result on yearly work done 

9. 

Pol'ce arrangement 

10. 

Rustication on copying 

11. 

Magistratiai powers to the 

Principals 

12. 

Teacher is the best judge 

13. 

Students not to be debarred for 
the next year 


The above variations show the trend of attitude 
toward.s various suggestions put forward by students 
and the general public and deserve a serious con¬ 
sideration The education planners in the country 
should try to understand the feelings of yesterday 
and today. The new generation is moving fa«t 
towards a different direction It rejects the old 
values and dogn}a.s. It is against authority and 
dominancc\ But it values the moral code and a 
respectable recognition of ethical behaviour. 
Strangely enough, the students are being ignored and 
many Mohamad Tuglaques in the count y are plan¬ 
ning their future without consulting them. 

Broadly, two conclusions flow from the sugges¬ 
tions given by students—permission for open- 
book-examination and elimination of divisions, since 


6. Teachers have very divergent views on 
copying. Disapproval is on moral and ethical 
grounds, while approval is to set right the present 
ugly instrument of examination. More than 70% 
are afraid of the exposure of teachers themselves, in 
case the present system is replaced by any other 
system of assessment. Other methods of assessment 
demand thoroughness and up-to-date knowledge on 
the part of teachers ; and both cannot depend on a 
'chance* or probability. 


Ways to prevent copying 

Suggestions for stopping copying in the examina¬ 
tion and doing away with this evil are very thought 
provoking and real eye-openers. In view of the 
present system of examination, 89 students believed 
that coping could not be avoided. No one in the 
public supported the view. The following are the 
ways of preventing copying in the examination hall, 
advocted by the interviewees 


Students 

Public 

Variation 
in students 
view 

122 

m 

+ 14 

95 

t8 

+ 27 

94 

30 

+ 64 

78 

no 

— 32 

78 

83 

- 5 

78 

60 

+ IS 

34 

40 

- 6 

30 

66 

— 36 

10 

18 

— 8 

4 

70 

- 66 

2 

109 

-107 

8 

59 

- 51 


29 

— 29 


it is almost impossible to tell the first from the 
second. In ab^oce of unimpeachable standards 
merit often suffers. Copyists getting first division 
have always an edge over the honest seconds, who 
did not copy in the examination, even in the public 
service commissions. Thus every student would 
like to secure a first division by book or by crook 
The older generation is not very definite on this 
point. 

Only a very tiny minority of students is in favour 
of assessment through yearly class work and sur¬ 
prisingly, almost none favoured the assessment^by the 
subject teachers. Also, students do not trust their 
teachers and the teachers are vindictive but both 
reject the uoiverstty examination pattern. This most 
be pondered over. 
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This survey is not thorough or comprehensive. 
However, it coofirms the prevalent view that our 
examination system is defective. A Jot of thou^^ht 
h^ been given to its organisation* usefulness ud 
pattern; workshops and seminars have been organised 
to examine it from different angles, it has been 
touched upon in tbe context of student indiscipline, 
but a satisfying solution seems as remote as ever. 

Some universities have beg,un internal assessment 
schemes and the award of division is calculated on 
the external and internal tests. But there was hiatus 
between the two and hence this pattern had to be 
re-examined. External and internal grading are now 
shown separately. Objective type tests have been 
devised and so the psychological assessment. This 
was thought correct, but unfortunately it too falls 
far sfaott of the ideal. Sometimes it very much 
resembles a jig-saw-puzzle. The universities and 
boards have to modify it suitably. 

No such scheme is likely to succeed and prove 
useful because the examination system is directly and 
inseparably related to the teaching method. The 
latter we have borrowed from the last legacy of the 
British Educational tysitm. Even the ^ucation 
Commission, in its detailed survey, has not touched 
this question lucidly in its analysis, confining itself 
only to the ucefulness of the subject. It did try to 
impart a modicum of stability to the level of pro- 
heieticy but the necessary research that went into 
its making has yet to come to light. The student is 
still without a solid base Thus the examination 
system and our efforts are neither need-based nor 
knowledge-oriented but provides a good breeding 
ground to coping. Our efforts must be directed at 
awaken and channelising the natural curiosity of 
students; not making their brains a barren house 
of useless information, otherwise we cannot pro¬ 
duce good citizens and persons of real ability. 

Snggcsti<ms 

From the analysis above, we conclude that 
students neither want to take degrees nor are for the 
oODtinuatioo of the examination system as a gamble. 
Both the students and the general public want test 
of the 'knowledge* and 'understanding* of the 
students and power of expression and not their 
cramming prowess. Even today, in many examina¬ 
tions hooks are provided to the examinees such as 
m Accountancy tests and log-tables in science 
aub^s and it shoold now be so done in other 
subjects too. The following suggestions may help 
us in this regard 

1. A list of books from the prescribed syllabus 
be given and the students be allowed to carry one or 
two books in the examination ball. 

2. Every question must indicate the frame-work 
and points within which and on which answers are 
sought. 

3. Tbe answers must not be readily available in 
tbe book. Students will have to sift and sort it out of 
many. 


4. Traditional repetitive type of questioni must 
be avoided and full assessment be made for 
answers. 

5. The present division awarding method be 
replaced by *A* and *B* type. 

6. The test must be scientific so as to make it 
objective at all levels. 

7. Tbe present assessment work should not he 
entrusted to busy persons so that it may not become 
a 'business*. Some system should be evolved under 
which no person could get more than 500 answer- 
books in total. Tabulators should not have assess¬ 
ment work. 

8. Frequent changes of text books be avoided. 
Tbe University or Board must ask different scholars 
to contribute e&says on the subject. An editorial 
^ard should knit them together. Once prescribed 
it should be continued over a long time. Timely 
revision will make the book up-to-date, 

9. There should be pre-cadre training of ihc 
college or university teachers before atloting them 
actual teaching work. Certain age limit should also 
be fixed for the teachers joining colleges or university 
staff. 

I am sure all this would go a long way jQ bring- 
Ing about a radical change m the solution of the 
problems of indiscipline. leaching-Jearning tic-up. 
right use of time and building up of the individual 
as well as the nation. A timely start should be 
made before it becomes too late. 


Comd. from Page 15 
TAPE-RECORDER 

All of this sounds diunting. and indeed it js 
daunting. But tbe rape-rccordcr is an educational 
tool ot acknowledged value which will induhiMhly 
become increasingly available in the worlo Jitcrcu.^- 
ingly cheaply. It would be said if India were to 
neglect to explore its possibilities as a means of help¬ 
ing to solve her problems of language teaching and 
language learning. 

And needless to say* everything gained by way of 
audio-consciousness, and by way of orieutatioo m 
tbe use of mrdern techniques while using a single 
tape-recorder, is perfectly compatible with, and can 
constructively anticipate the use of, a lull language 
laboratory as, and if, language laboratories become 
available and are thought desirable. 


{This papRf was first read ni ikt .Vof-onal Seminar an 
Mass Media «n mdueation, Vigifon Bhawftn. A'cv; 
Delhi, March 23— rj71) Cowlesy : NCERT 
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Summer Institute in Hostel Administration 

(held at St. John’s Medical College, Bangalore) 

(9-19 May, 1972) 


There has been hardly any facility available to 
the hostel wardens of Indian colleges for training 
themselves in the requirements of their vocation. 
The Summer Institute in Hostel Administration, 
which was recently o^anised by the All India 
Association for Christian Higher Education was a 
step in the direction of fulSlling this long-felt need. 
Objectives 

Being a pioneering venture, the Institute had only 
modest and limited objectives : 

1. enabling the hostel directors to reflect on the 
responsibilities, opportunities and challenges 
of their position ; 

2. exchange of ideas and experience ; 

3. learning from each other and from experts 
some of the requirements of their offlce and 
thus enabling them to play their role more 
effectively. 

Steering Committee: Rev. T. A. Mathia^ 
(Director), Dr. P-S Job, Sr. Digna, Dr- Mithra 
Augustine and Mr. Mani Jacob. 

Attendance : 60 hostel wardens from various 
states of India participated in the Institute. 

Academic Programme : The syllabus of the 
Course consisted of the following topics : 

The State of Higher Education in India. 

The Role of Hostels in College Education. 

Changing Social Norms and Values. 

Modern Indian Youtb-A Socio-Psycbologi- 
cal Analysis. 

influence of Peer Groups on Students. 

Politicisation of the Students. 

An analysis of Student Protest. 

Interpersonal Relations in Hostel Life. 

Academic. Moral and Spiritual Develop- 
ment of the Student. 

Student Participation in Hostel Manage¬ 
ment. 

Student Health. 

Modernising the Management of Hostels. 
Hostel Architecture. 

The general procedures used were lectures or 
position papers, discussions in syndicates and in 
plenary sessions, and case studies. 


The Resource Persons of the Institute were drawn 
from the colleges, universities and the Institutes of 
Management-Prof S. Shukla (Jamia Milia, New 
Delhi), Dr. W.T.V. Adisesbaiah, Dr. Harold Howes 
(University of Bangalore), Dr. S.P. Aiyar (University 
of Bombay), Dr. P.S. Job (Principal, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad). Dr. Prem Pasrieba 
(U.SEF.I., New Delhi), Dr, M.A Thangaraj 
(Principal, American College. Madurai), Dr. 
Kumariah (St. John's Medical College, Bangalore), 
Dr. S H. Subramaniam (St John’s Medical College, 
Bangalore), Dr. Mary Mascarenhas (St. John’s 
Medical College. Banglore), Mr. Ben Soaos (Academy 
of General Education, Manipal), Dr. Mithra 
Augustine (Madra<: Christian College), Dr. Laurie 
Baker (Architect), Fr. J M. Steven^ f Architect), Fr. 
J.M. Stevens (Architect), Dr. Besant Raj (Administ¬ 
rative Staff College of India, Hyderabad). 

The University Grants Commission was represent¬ 
ed at the Institute by Mr. M.P. Balakrishnan, who 
randucted a discussion session on UGC policies and 
programmes relating to the improvement of existing 
hostels and the construction of new ones. 

One among the major recommendations of the 
Institute is that.''Workshops and Summer Institute 
in hostel administration be organized by the 
University Grants Commission at the University or 
zonal level”' That the steady increase in the number 
of students residing io hostels makes such programmes 
a crucial necessity, needs no special mention. 

The participants in the JnstituCe made the follow¬ 
ing resolutions and recommendations: 

Role of Hostels in Edaention : 

It was recognised that hostels, beside contributing 
to the campus atmosphere suited for the academic 
pursuits of students, also help to break down sectarian 
barriers like communalism, parochialism, etc. and 
thus aid national integration and national develop¬ 
ment. The residential accomodation presently 
available in the country serves the needs of only a 
fraction (about 10 per cent) of the steadily enlarging 
student community. Hence colleges should explore 
possibilities of providing additional accomodation, 
particularly in view of the phenomena] rise in 
student enrolment. Living conditions in many of 
the cxistiog hostels need urgent impfovemeot. 

Changiitg Social Norms and Valaea Modem 

Indian Youth 

(») Students today are affected by a variety of 
influences in the social and personal life. This leads 
to behavioural problems especially in the area of 
sex relations. We recommended that Family Life 
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and Sei educstion prograoiiDes be iotrodaced io our 
colleges and hostels. 

(w) Wherever possible opportunities for the 
meeting of mao and woman students may be provid* 
ed. More co*educational institutions would help in 
providing such opportunities. 

(«»0 Recognizing the need for the guidance of 
youth espMially in the area of motivating them for 
social service and to develop a concern in 'them for 
the less privileged sections of our society, we recom* 
mend that eveiy effort should be made by our hostels 
to provide such opportunities for meaningful social 
service. 

(iv) In order to develop the right attitudes to life 
and work it is suggested that we introduce in our 
hostels^ at least in a small way '*earn while you 
learn’* schemes. 

(t) V/c strongly recommend that there should be 
no separate hostels for communal and caste groups. 
All hostels should be open to all communities and 
groups and be as hetrogeneous as possible. 

(m) We recommend that each hostel initiate at 
the teginning of the year an Orientation Programme 
for its new residents, with the help of some of their 
senior students. Where Che college hat such a 
jROgramme* hostel students should be strongly urged 
to participate in it and the hostel should have a 
smaller programme to cover hostel needs and supple¬ 
ment the larger programme. 

latcr-perconal Rclatiowa 


better understanding among membma io smaller 
groups ia more likely to foster su^ friendship, we 
strongly recommend that each warden be assigned 
not more than fifty students or about eighty students 
when be has the assistance of another member of the 
Faculty. 

Acadcaitc. Moral aw4 Splrltoal developmeat 

(i) The warden has the responsibility for the all 
round development (academic, moral and spiritual) 
of all the residents. However, he has a special res¬ 
ponsibility for the spiritual nurture of the Christian 
students. Worship plays an imporUnt role in the 
spiritual life of a person. Common worship may 
be organised with student participation taking into 
consideration the local conditions. 


* *1.^' also pay special attention 

to the academic progress of each student and should 
iBsisf ID organising coaching classes, provisions of 
books, etc. to students requiring such assistance. 

(ijO The following may be included in the 
orientation programme of the hi‘stel : 

(n) belter and faster reading 

(h) good study habits 

(c) organization of time 


(•V) The warden should work out ways and 
means to develop the various qualities desirable in 
human behaviour. For this the foremost factor is 
to live an exemplary life himself. 


The Group was impressed with the value of 
iiatmonious inter-personaf relations in hostel life and 
management. It is recommended that a course be 
organised for equipping the hostel Director with the 
essential ioslghts into inter personal relations. 

Stadent Partidpatioii 

The hostel, like the college, is a training ground 
and prepares the student for life Student participa- 
tion is one of the effective means by which this 
objective can be achieved. Student participation 
also creates a sense of belonging which is necessary 
for the smooth functioning of the hostel, but also. 
Bud more particularly, for enthusing the student and 
sustaining his interest in the life of the hostel. 

We, hostel warde^ therefore resolve to foster and 
•encourage the participation of students at the comm- 
unication level (encourage them to assess and evalu¬ 
ate) and in the following areas worship, health and 
sanitation, cultural activities, mess management and 
in similar matters which are of particular interest to 
them. As students learn the process of decision¬ 
making, participation will extend to other areas such 
as framing the rules and maintaining discipline.” 

(it) We realize that understanding others and 
learning from their experience help the student to 
grow. Understanding presupposes a relationship in 
<lep& and not a mere superficial friendship. As 


Calsoral sad Leisure time Activities 

A variety of activities should be made av:iilahle 
to the students as these would provide opportuniiies 
for social inicraciion with other individuaib and 
groups and for leader&hip training. 

Student Health 

(f) Periodic guest lectures relating to various 
aspects of student health should be organised la the 
hostel. Regular visits by a doctor should be arrang¬ 
ed in all hostels. 

(«) Hostels must try to provide balanced diet to 
the residents. Professional help in planning the 
menu may be sought from the Institutes of Nutri¬ 
tional Science. 

(w) Principals and wardens should take advant¬ 
age oi the UOC’s students welfare schemes such as 
the seUing up of health centres, gymnasia, etc. 

(tp) Sittdcms with special complaints of ill health 
or who sbow UwUsual attitudes and behaviour should 
be given the assistance of counsellors as well as other 
specialists including psychiatrists where necessary. 

Plaattiag and Development of Hostele 

(i> U is recommended that each warden should, 
on his return to the college, undenake a study of 
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his/ber hostel seeds in order to plan for their 
improvement. Concrete proposals in this regard 
may be scot to the UGC through the Principal, 
where sizable financial assistance is required. 


We strongly recommend that Workshops and 
Summer Institutes be held to equip Hostel Directors 
to function efieciently in management and in other 
areas of human relationships. 


(u) In the planning of new hostels and the im* 
provement of existing hostels^ by the managements, 
the wardens too should be associated. Students too 
may be consulted. 


A programme of intensive training in hostel 
administration may be evolved and supported by the 
UGC on a zonal basis. The possibility of diis 
traiuiDg leading to the award of a diploma or degree 
also deserves consideration. 


Recommendations on Follow-up Action 

(i) It is expected of each participant to share 
his/her experiences of this Summer Institute with his 
colleagues and with the PtincipaL 

(t>) Initiative should be taken by the parties 
pants of this Institute to organise local or regional 
(involving all types of colleges in an area) seminars 
of hostel wardens (of 2 or 3 days' duration), to diS' 
cuss common problems and to develop functional 
skills. AIACHE is requested to assist such seminars 
with funds and expert personnel. 

(m) The participants should continually strive 
to ensure that the administration machinery in their 
respective hostels is such as to equip him/her with 
tools for an efTective supervision and guidance of all 
aspects of hostel management. 

(iv) Each college should organise a series of 
consultations (questionnaires, interviews, group 
meetings, inter-^oup meetings, etc.) of the wardens 
with the parents, old-students, the Governing body, 
and the residents of the hostel to find out their res¬ 
pective expectations of the hostel. Based oo the find* 
ings of the above-mentioned consultations, the 
Governing Body and the Wardens should define 
clearly the objectives and purposes of the hostel as 
well as the procedures to be adopted for fulfilling 
them. 

\ The results (success or failure) of all new 
ventures or projects initiated by the participants in 
their hostels may be conveyed to the AIACHE 
office so that the information is shared among other 
colleges through the ‘Newsletter*. 

(W) The feasibility of developing and conducting 
a correspondence course in hostel administration 
should be explored by the AIACHE. 

(ni) A continuing study of hostel needs and 
problems which would build up source materials for 
future training programmes for hostel directors may 
be undertaken by the AIACHE. 

Training Programme* 

The importance of the hostel in the college and 
university has been accepted. It is expected that the 
percentage of students residing in them will steadily 
mcrease. While physical facilities are being pro¬ 
vided, the need for training the people who will 
administer them, needs special consideration. 


AssiaUng the Warden 

(i) We recommend that, taking into account the 
amount of time and labour demanded of the wardens* 
office, suitable reduction in their teaching load and 
other incentives may be granted to them. The 
college managements are requested to forward this 
request to the universities and the government. 

(t>) It is recommended that the designation of 
the hostel administrator be changed from *Hostel 
Warden' to ‘Hostel Director', in view of the associa¬ 
tion of the former term generally with prison houses. 

ReaolDtsoos of Thanks 

The participants expressed their deep sense of 
gratitude to the All India Association of Christian 
Higher Education for organisiag this Institute and 
St John's Medical College, Bangalore, for making 
available the premises and other facilities for the 
conduct of the Institute. 


EDUCATION 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

PHOTOPHONE 

ISiirni Sound Projector 

makes even difficult subjects 

* Simpler to explain 

* Easter to understand 

* Hard to forget 

Films on various subjects readily 
available from your Iocs! sources^ 
Even a child can it! 
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During thotepolri oliumer evety yeuiwben 
tb SKtciiry sKiii! to iboot out of the glasi ooiiti 
ofthttbrnnomctcr, twothings regululy agilUBtlB 
oinj! of Delhi's youug and old alike. One is the 
cooing of ooiisooss; the other of a seat in college. 

Both arc equally agonising like an unfulfilled ei- 
pectatioo. Both build up a steady clina Erety* 
tvheit the question put is either: "Vill it 
rain] or "Wil your ton get adoittioii]'' And 
the ausvet is oonnally a long cynical look, 

Ihose teho are acquainid with the game consider 
it a prolonged wonder which has lost its inuDediacv. 
Everyone knew, even if the Universiiy had 
failed (as it did not] to produce its finely arrayed but 
least comforting set of siaihib. According to 
iistslinates, some students will be looking 
fora beith-ihicbii seems likely tbeytillhne to 
take another birth to get! Tony that the number 
was only B® in W, would be as relevant as 
saying that the populatioo consisted of Ada and Eve 
when the world began! 

in the recent Higher Secondary erantinitions 
nearly BfOO students have secured better than 
marks-tbe minimum water level prescribed for swim- 
mg in the University admiiion ponds. (This in¬ 
cludes "compartment'' candidates), Another ntutibet 
of ddOil has secured over in other IschooM 
eaaminations, taking the overall figure to BOOO. 



Both are linked to the piobb of coBegc uiivasity. The TecDfimendtiiions it inadeaie still i Nurul Hassati. during the course of his recent 

admission, espedallyvhrnt is beyond ncij^ implemeiiied. ifindian Eipressiitobe convocation addnat at the Delhi University. 


The Univeisity's capacity for adoiiiiing them 
csteods, however, hardly beyoiul BOOO in its 
tegular nurses. The coirespondence side miybe 
able to tackle W more. Thus, the JOOO who art 
fully qualified otherwise to be in college will be os 
the road. 

Besides, there are two other aspects which will 
have to be kept in mind while attioiptiiig a worth¬ 
while analysis of the admissioi) problem. The first 
relates to the fact that, even though the result pei^ 
centage was fi7.7 pet cent, nearly BllO more have 
passed the eamoation this year, Theolbeiisthat, 
wheteasdl percent ofihethirddtvisioiteia last year 


msassand capacity to o;xo StolB ccllegsevt^ 
year. Noi,stihe sane lime, theiocreaitiieBtOf' 
meiil at colleger could be thought of) although I'li 
UnivtisilyhisiiitinKitd tbemitovloadiiil (tap 
cent more siodeots. 

This would seem to be ittetching eves the iHua' 
tioDpoiiiL Manyofihecollegesatt"biintisgit& 


'■Since Ifigl the cwfcspoiideDce school his no! 
ibowitar^ iiTi{in.vrmeiit eiiherin its curricula or ill 
progranune, Hie response nf students to vorksbeets 
is percent, lectures aieraiclyrevisetl, contact 
lectures are very few. The inslituiions should be 
giveo required staff and suicient financial autonomy 


The problem is of planning ahead. Nest year, the 
figure may be higher than of this year, .Are it 
to go on opening college after college when both our 
resources to open then and our capacity to nm them 
elcientlY are eitremely iimiled? Why be shy of 
doubling or even trebling the capacity of {be cor[e^ 
poitdenct School and admitting as mmiy as want to 
get in? Alltbat it requires is the printiog of QQit 


On the other hand, the Usivenity cannot aha 
continue to stand still. In an obviositiniptto 
crick this problem of numleti, teprtsenum d 
Education Ministry, the University OntusCoss^ 
lion and the Delhi' Uoivetiiiy eunissi ibe. sole 
that correspondence courses, particiiiuiy ii 
iupptotingtbtsiiffibei-ibiofbiii^ cf the' 


To siy the least, it wouldsetm inevitable that copiesoHessonsandgettinghDldofabigger number 
(fe i conespondesice ednciioo must be widened-a of evaluators. Besides, some innovation h coires- 
^g also shared by the Kotturi Commission. The pondence subject-combination is urgently called for. 
indukiD of radio bioadcasls, 'television lessons and It will meet a greater diversity of market demand, 
me frequent personal contact programmes is in- and attract a Hierersiit ioaugutatiaa 
dhpensable. The idea of an Opn University on the ofvncaW^comfiw^ 

Imesof^eiritlsh model must also be eiperiiiieiited wird, aii|!'there ho Miafbr the new U not 
^ as s’iggesied by the Education Minister, Mr, to start ittlp ebfibndenm coiines as well. 


y^W. D.MInnaiii)i 


The Dibrugarh University Library 

By Ramcfth Phoekan 


Book Stock 


Joomalo 
And Back 
Volomeo : 


Fonda 


Starting from nothisg the growth ot the Dibrugarh University Library to the 
present status within a period t f less than five years is a very promising record of 
organization and achieveroent. The Library started in a room of the D.H.SvK. Commerce 
Colleges, Dibrugarh in April, 1967/There was no basic collection to start with and the 
staff consisted of the Deputy Librarian, one office assistant and a peon. Immediately a 
basic collection with important reference books like Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Oxford 
Dictionary etc. was built up and by July. 12 1967 the Library had 4406 volumes in stock. 

It started growing at rapid strides : 15,519 on July 15. 1968 ; 20.553 on March 31, 1969; 
23,624 at the end of 1969 ; 32.127 on December 15,1970 and 42,712 by the end of 1971. 
The book stock consists of text, reference and recommended readings on Antbroplogy, 
Assamese. Applied Geology, Chemistry. Economics, Education, English, History. Law. 
Mathematics, Petroleum Technology. Physics. Potical Science. Sociology, besides books of 
general interest. 

The number of periodicals currently reived is 538. A large number of back 
volumes of important journals on different subjects was procured. This was made possible 
mainly due to an cd-hoc grant received from the University Grants Commission. The 
teachers and the Research Scfaotara id particular are much benifited by this valuable 
addition. 

The Budget allotment for books and Journals is as follows: 


1967-68 - 

Rs. 1,70,00000 

1968-69 

Rs. 2,26,000.00 

1969-70 - 

Rs. 3,91,000.00 

1970*71 — 

Rs. 2.29,000.00 

1971-72 — 

Rs. 2.65.000.00 


The Uaiversity Grants Commission sanctioned the following special grants: 

Jo?n'7?1 - • Rs- 2,00,000;00 


Study 

Centre 


Stadenta* 

Home 


Gaadki 

Comer 


Besbaroa 

Gkora 


4tb. Plan Period — Rs. 20,000.00 for books on Education 

4th- Plan Period — Rs, 40,000.00 for Law books 

The University Library received the approval of the University Grants Coroission 
to start a Section called STUDY CENTRE where a Special collection of mainly text and 
recommended books in various subj4rcts are kept. These books are not lent out of the 
Library. The amount of Rs. 20.00000sanctioned for the purpose is very inadequate to 
cover all tbe subjects taught in the Univ»sity. The amount enabled the Library to have 
only a token collection in the subjects. The amount of Rs. lO.OOO.^ O granted for furniture 
was spent in providing furniture. 

The Library also started a separate collection of text and reference books under 
the STUDENTS' HOME Scheme proposed by the University Grants Commission, But 
the project is yet to be completed due to non-avaiUbility of funds for tbe purpose. 

During tbe Mahatma Gandhi Birthday Centenary Celebrations an attractive 
comer named GANDHI CORNER was started with some books on and by Gandfaiji and 
Paintings depicting episodes of Gandbrji’s life drawn by Shri Ghana Konwer. The 
Corner now holds a collection of nearly four hundred books with a bibliography compiled 
by the Deputy Librarian. The corner was opened by Shri M.M. Choudhary, the then 
Chief Minister of Assam. 

A similar corner named BEZBAROA CHORA (Bezbarua Comer) was started 
during Centenary Celebrations of the Late Lakshminath Bezbarua, the great litterateur of 
Assam. The corner holds books on and by Bezbaroa, a few personal belongings of 
Bezbarua and a beautiful painting done by him. The establishment of this corner was 
made possible by the efforts of Prof. Paragdhar Chaliha, the Lakshminath Bezbaruab 
Professor of tbe Uaiversity. 

During the Padmanath Gohain Baruah centenary celebrations a portrait of 
Gofaain Bamafa was unveiled by Shri S.C« Kakoty, Editor* Assam Tribune. 
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A portrait of Guru Nanak aloug with a set of Holy Granth Saheb was presented 
to the Library by the Dibrugarh Gurdwara. 

A valuable collection of Back volumes of Scholarly journals on Mathematics was 
donated to the Library by Dr. B.R. Seth, the Vice-Chancellor. The collection kept in the 
Reading Room provides important references to some readers. 

The Library Commitiee constituted at the beginning was reconstituted by the 
Academic Council which was again re-constituted by the Academic Council. The Committee 
now consists of all the Heads of the teaching departments, student representatives and the 
Librarian. The Committee meets as and when necessary to discuss Library matters and 
recommend necessary steps for eflBcient and smooth management of the Library. 

Shri Ramesh Phookan, Deputy Librarian was nominated by the Briti^ Council 
as a British Council Burser in which capacity he visited United Kingdom and studied the 
workings of many big and important libararies in England and Scotland including the 
University Libraries of York. Leeds. Oxford. Cambridge. Glassgow. Stratclyde. Salford 
and UMIST. 

The Deputy Librarian and Assistant Librarian participated in many Seminars and 
conferences both within and outside the State. 

To meet the shortage of trained personnel a scheme is in force since 1969^70 to 
depute one qualihed person from the Library every year for undergoing B. Lib. Sc. course 
at the Gauhati University. In 1969-70 and 1970-71 ShriP.K. Gogoi (1969-70) and Shri 
B N. Saikra (19^0-71) obtained the Degree with a Second and First Class respectively. 
Shri A K. Talukdar Assistant Librarian received an internship in the United States Inform¬ 
ation Seivice Library, Calcutta for two months. 

The proper development and growth of the Library has been very badly hampmd 
by the problems of space. The Library is now housed in one end of the old factory build- , 
mg which is not at all suitable for a Library. Inadequate shelving space, lack of borrowing 
and reading facilities, lack of display and counter services are all merged with this basic 
problem. Proper planning and organization is never possible without a permanent Llbr^ 
building. lospite of these difficulties the Library has been able to provide 108 reading 
seats including locker facilities to the Research Scholars. An extension of the Reading 
Room helped reach this figure, 

AH the teachers of the University, students enrolled in the classes conducted by 
the University, rc'idenc and non-rcsident Research Scholars use the Libraiy regularly. 
There are now twenty eight reiiident and three non-resident Research Scholars working in 
and using the library resources. The teachers arc allowed to borrow twenty books while 
the Research Scholars and students are allowed to borrow six and three books respect¬ 
ively at a time. Besides the above, teachers and students of other colleges frequently 
come to the Library for reading and consultation. They are not given the borrowing 
facilities. 

As co-members of the Indian Library Association and India Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Centre the Library enjoys the Inter-Library-Loan facilities from 
other important University. College. Public and National Libraries. Many readers have 
been offered this service. The District Civil Administration has also been benifited by 
this service. 

The Library is an Institutional Member of the Indian Library Association and 
Indian Association of Sp:cial Libraries and Information Services with the Deputy Librarian 
as Representative. The Library Committee has recommended Institutional Membership 
of two more learned bodies. 

A remarkable achievement of this infant Library is the opening of the Microfilm 
Reading Section. With much difficulty and through the good offices of the Defence 
Ministry a Microfilm Reader has been purchased for the Library. A few Microfilm reels 
and stripes have been procured. 

Another impediment to the proper growth of the Library is the most inadequate 
staffing particularly of technical personnel. The Library needs more trained Catalogues 
and Classifiers to deal with the big backlog and incoming books. Non-availabiUty of 
suitable persons at the beginning and consequent delay infilling up vacancies have con. 
tributed greatly to incomplete processing of the books. 
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The Dibrugarh University Library 


By Rametli Phooku 


Book Stock 


Jonmalo 
Aod Badk 
Volomei: 


Ftedo 


Starting from nothing the growth of the Dibrugarh University Library to the 
present status within a period «f leu than hve years ia a very promising record of 
organization and achievement. The Library started in a room of the D.H.S.K. Commerce 
Colleges, Dibrugarh in April, 1967/There was no basic coiieciioo to start with and the 
staff consisted of the Deputy Librarian, one office assistant and a peon. Immediately a 
basic collection with important reference books like Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Oxford 
Dictionary etc. was built up aod by July. 12 1957 the Library had 4406 volumes in stock. 

It started growing at rapid strides: 15,519 on July <5. 1968 ; 20.SSJ on March 31, 1969; 
23,624 at the end of 1969 : 32.127 on December 15,1970 and 42,712 by tbt. end of 1971. 
The book stock con«ists of text, reference and recommended readings on Antbroplogy, 
Assamese, Applied Geology. Chemistry. Economics. Education. English. Histoiy. Law. 
Mathematics. Petroleum Technology, Physics. PoHcal Science. Sociology, besides books of 
general interest. 

The number of periodicals currently received is 538. A large number of back 
volumes of important journals on different subjects was procured. This was made possible 
mainly due to an orf^ec gram received from the University Grants Commission. The 
teachers and the Research Scholars in particular are much benifited by this valuable 
addition. 

The Budget allotment for books and journals is as follows: 


1967-68 

- Rs. 1.70.000.00 

1968-69 

- Rs. 2,26,000.00 

1969-70 

- Rs. 3,91,000.00 

1970-71 

— Rs. 2,29,000.00 

1971-72 

- Rs. 2.65,000.00 


The University Grants Commission sanctioned the 


1969- 701 

1970- 71J 


Rs, 2,00,000:00 


following special grants: 


Study 

Centre 


StndcBta’ 

Hmho 


Gandhi 

Comer 


Beabaroa 

Cborm 


4tb. Plan Period — Rs. 20,000.00 for books on Education 

4th- Plan Period — Rs. 40,000.00 for Law books 

The University Library received the approval of the University Grants Comission 
to start 8 Section called STUDY CENTRE where a special collection of mainly text and 
recommended books in various sub>rcis are kept. These books are not lent out of the 
Library. The amount of Rs. 20,000 00 sanciioncd for the purpose is very inadequate to 
cover all the subjects taught in the University. The amount enabled the Library to have 
only a token collection in the subjects. The amount of Rs. lO.OOO.i-O granted for furniture 
was apent in providing furniture. 

The Library also started a separate collection of text and reference books under 
the STUDENTS’ HOME Scheme proposed by the University Grants Commission. But 
the project is yet to be completed due to Doo-availabiiity of funds for the purpose. 

During the Mahatma Gandhi Birthday Centenary Celebrations an attractive 
comer named GANDHI CORNER was started with some books on and by Gandfaiji and 
Paintings depicting episodes of Gandbiji’s life drawn by Shri Ghana Konwer, The 
Corner now holds a collection of nearly four hundred books with a bibliography compiled 
by ^e Deputy Librarian. The corner was opened by Shri M.M. Choudhary, the 
Chief Minister of Assam. 

A simdar corner named BEZ8AROA CHORA (Bezbarua Comer) was started 
during Centenary Celebrations of the Utc Lakshminath Bezbarua, the great litterateur of 
Assam. The corner holds books on aod by Bezbaroa, a few personal beloogioas of 
Bezbarua and a beautiful painting done by him. The establishment of this comer was 
made possible by the efforts of Prof. Paragdhar Chaliha, the Lakshminath Bezbamah 
Professor of the University. “ 

During the Padmanath Gobaia Baruah centenary celebrations a portnit of 
Gohain Baruah was unveiled by Shri S.C. Kakoty, Editor, Atsam Tribune. 
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A portrait of Guru Naoak along with a set of Holy Granth Saheb was presented 
to the Library by the Dibnigarh Gurdwara. 

A valuable collection of Back volomes of Scholarly journals on Mathematics was 
donated to the Library by Dr. B.R. Seth, the Vice-Chancellor. The collection kept in the 
Reading Room provides important references to some readers. 

The Library Committee constituted at the beginning was reconstituted by the 
Academic Council which was again re-constituted by the Academic Council. The Committee 
now consists of all the Heads of the teaching departments, student representatives and the 
Librarian. The Committee meets as and when necessary to discuss Library matters and 
recommend necessary steps for efficient and smooth management of the Library. 

Sbri Ramesb Phookan, Deputy Librarian was nominated by the British Council 
as a British Council Burser in which capacity he visited United Kingdom and studied the 
workings of many big and important libararies in England and Scotland including the 
University Libraries of York, Leeds, Oxford, Cambridge, Gtassgow, Stratclyde, Salford 
and UMIST. 

The Deputy Librarian and Assistant Librarian participated in many Seminars and 
conferences both within and outside the State. 

To meet the shortage of trained personnel a scheme is in force since 1969*70 to 
depute one qualified person from the Library every year for undergoing B. Lib. Sc. course 
at the Gauhati University. In 1969*70 and 1970-71 Shri P.K. Gogoi (1969-70) and Shri 
B N. Saikia f 19'0-71) obtained the Degree with a Second and First Class respectively. 
Shri A K. Talukdar Assistant Librarian received an internship in the United States Inform¬ 
ation Seivice Library, Calcutta for two months. 

The proper development and growth of the Library has been very badly hampmd 
by the problems of space. The Library is now housed in one end of the old factory build- 
mg which is not at all suitable for a Library. Inadequate shelving space, lack of borrowing 
and reading facilities, lack of display and counter services are all merged with this basic 
problem. Proper planning and organization is never possible without a p^anent Libr^ 
building, lospiie of these difficulties the Library has been able to provide 108 reading 
seats tociuding locker faciliiies to the Research Scholars. An extension of the Reading 
Room helped reach this figure. 

All the teachers of the University, students enrolled in the classes conducted by 
the Universitv, re'ident and non-resident Research Scholars use the Library regularly, 
There are now twenty eight resident and three non-resident Research Scholars working in 
and using the library resources. The teachers are allowed to borrow twenty books while 
the Research Scholars and scudenu are allowed to borrow six and three books respect¬ 
ively at A time. Besides the above, teachers and students of other colleges frequently 
come to the Library for reading and consultation. They are not given the borrowing 
facilities. 

As co-members of the Indian Library Association and India Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Centre the Library enjoys the Inter-Library-Loan facilities from 
other important University. College, Public and National Libraries. Many readers have 
been offered this service. The District Civil Administration has also been benifited by 
this service. 

The Library is an Institutional Member of the Indian Library Association and 
Indian Association orSp:cial Libraries and Information Services with the Deputy Librarian 
as Representative. The Library Committee has recommended Institutional Membership 
of two more learned bodies. 

A remarkable achievement of this infant Library is the opening of the Microfilm 
Reading Section. With much difficulty and through the good offices of the Defence 
Ministry a Microfilm Reader has been purchased for the Library. A few Microfilm reels 
and stripes have been procured. 

Another impediment to the proper growth of the Library is the most inadequate 
staffing particularly of technical personnel. Tfae Library needs more trained Catalogues 
and Classifiers to deal with the big backlog and incoming books. Non-availability of 
suitable persons at the beginning and consequent delay in filling up vacancies have con. 
tributed greatly to incomplete processing of the books. 
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arraogement impossible and cicate difficulties to readers in tracing out books. Inability to 
haveproperslieirarrangement, checking and vigilance has also caused the readers to 
sufier at the hands of a few antisocial bad elements. The cooperation of the 
student can do a lot in checking and preventing these bad elements from doing more 
mischief. 

The Library opens from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. on weekdays from Monday to 
Uhrary Saturday, lack of transport facilitt^ from the University in the evening have been o 

Hoaae a problem for the staff working to the evening hours. 

Donation of books have been gratefully received from the United States Tnfor- 
DooatSosi mation Service, the British Council, the American Studies Research Centre and other. 

The United States information Service has also lent out a good number of books on 
long term loan. 

The Librarian and his staff convey their sincere feeling of appreciation and thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor and other officers and employees of thc'University. the teachers and 
students of the University and others for the constructive suggestions, valuable assistance 
and cooperation given to improve our services to the readers. 

During this span of five years we have been honoured by visits of many dis¬ 
tinguished visitors including the Chancellor Shh B.K Nehni, the outgoing Chief Minister 
Sbri M.M. Choudhary; Shri R.C. Baruah. Minister, Shri S C. Rajkhowa. Vice-Chancellor. 
Gauhati University ; Dr. S.R. Baruah, Ex-Vice-Cbaocellor, Assam Agricultural University; 
Dr. Pandey. Head of the Social Science Deptl. M T. Delhi: Miss. R. Majumder, Regional 
Librarian, British Council and many other. To them all we are thankful for the words of 
appreciation and encouragements. 


BOOKS _ 

Descriptive List of Mutiny Papers 


The National Archives of India has recently 
brought out the third volume in the series entitled 
^*Descriptive List o Mutiny Papers in the Nationa ^ 
Archives of India, Bhopal'’. 

The volume embodies the Persian correspondence 
of Nawwab Sikandar ruler of the erstwhile 

Bhopal State, and her various officiais from July 13, 
1357 to August 17.1861. It deals among other things 
with the mutinous activities of the Bhopal Contingent 
and the subsequent disturbances at Sehore and Ber* 
asia, open defection of disgruntled jagirdars of the 
State and internal dissensions in the ruling family. 

The volume gives also useful information on how 
the surging flames of the **Mutiny’* bad rapidly en¬ 
veloped most of the territories in Central India, es¬ 
pecially the Malwa region, and how Nawwab Sikandar 
Begam handled the alarming situation in her State. 
Some of the documents listed in the volume present 
an account of the trials and tribulations of the Bri¬ 
tish during the great uprising, together with the 
strategy they adopted to stem the tide of revolt and 
re-establish their hold over the country. 

As elsewhere, the greased cartridge and bone-dust 
played their part in arousing the spirit of revolt among 
the sepoys of the Bhopal Contingent, which had 


been raised at Sebore under the Anglo-Bhopal Treaty 
of March 8,1818, and Pul under the direct command 
of the British. Some of the sepoys got so intcnsly 
charged with rebellious fervour that they started pro¬ 
claiming "The People owe their existence to God, the 
country belongs to the King, and the order lies witli 
the soldier". They gave vent to their fury by redu¬ 
cing to ashes the British sergeant-major’s ' bungalow 
at Sehore and Plundering other roidences in the 
Cantonment. Subsequently, on the morning of 15 
Zalhijja 1273 A. H- (August 6, 1857), they planted 

the flags known as Nishan-i-Muhaminadi and Nishan- 
t-Mabaviri to manifest their rebellious intentions. 
None the less the revolt remained lar from open, as 
Nawwab Sikandar Begam with her usual tact and 
shrewdness, managed to pacify the rebellious elements 

and that too without impairing her relations with the 
East India Company whose help she needed most for 
the safety of her throne and survival of her House. 

Edited by Dr. S. N. Prasad. Director of Arch¬ 
ives, the volume contains, besides the text, an in¬ 
formative introduction. Priced at Ri. 10.50 per copy, 
it is available with the Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, Civil Lines, Delhi.6. 
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UNIVERSITY OP JODHPUR 
JODHPUR 

ADVER1 ] SGMENT No. 4/72 

Applieatioos are invited for the 
following post!: 

(t) Ptofnsors: (A) Economics, Geo* 
traphy, History, Philosophy, PoUtlcsl 
SciMcSs Botany. 

Scale of Par; Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1660. 

Qualification (I) Essential (a) A first 
or high second class Master's Degeee of 
an Indian University or equivalent 
qualilicattoo of a foreign University in 
tnc subject concerned (b) Either a re* 
search degree of a Doctorate standard 
or pubU^ved work of a high standard 
ic) leaching experience at a University 
or college of about 10 years with at least 
live years of post-graduate work and ex- 
p^riente of guiding research. 

Professors i (0) Civil Engineering, Stru- 
ciursi Engineering and Mechanical 
Engineming. 

Scale of pay; Rs 1l00-50-t300-60- 
1600. 

Qualification ; (1) Ls^entiaKa) Post- 
graxtuate m first or high second class in 
Civil (for the post of Civil A Structural 
Mechanical Engineering of an Indian 
University or an equivalent qualification 
of a foreign Univci\ity <h| leaching ex¬ 
perience of five years in an Engineering 
College of degrees standardand prutical 
Or resiacfch experience for minimum 
period of two years. tiPnClALISA'l ION 
Civil Soil Engineering or Hydraulic 
Engineering ; Structural Structural 
Engineering or Highway finginecring ; 
Mechanical; I. C Oas Turbine or In¬ 
dustrial Engineering and Operational 
Krscarch. 

(2) Readers: (A) Economics. Philosophy. 
Political Science. Commerce. Botany, 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Qualifiv'aiii'’n .■ (I) F^seniial in) A first 
or h'gh second class Master s Dsgrccof 
an Indian University «r equivalent 

qualificaMon of n foreign Univeoity »n 
the subject concerned (b) A. research 
i>grcc of a Doctorate si ji'dard or some 
pubh^hvd u'urk of high standiird (cl 
Experience of teaching pou-graduaie 
classes for at least five y'cars. 

Desirable for Zoohsgv : Specialisa¬ 
tion in any of the following branches: 
Parasitology. Animal Physiology. 
Animal Ecology, Entomolgy, To.x- 
icoiogv and Linnology. 

Readers in Uw (B) Scale of Pay; 
Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Qualifications (D Essential (a) A 
first or Second Class Master's degree in 
Law or first or second class degree in 
Law with a post-graduate degree in 
Humanities or Social Sciences (b) Ex- 
perianceef teaching postgraduate Md/ 
or degree classes for five years or atleast 
five years practice at bar. ■ 

12) Derirable -• Specialisation in 
Jurisprudence, or International Law, or 
Labour Uw. or Administrative Uw, or 
Criminology : or constitution^ Uw or 
Fomi^ UW, or Comparative Uw. 


II. Loeitirers ; (A) Economics, Hhdi, 
History, Politieai Science, Sanskrit, 
Sociology, Eeonomhes Fine Ms, Com¬ 
merce, Botany, Zoology, Geograph/j 
law. 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 400-40.800-50-950, 

Qualificafion ;(I) Essential: A first 
class Master’s Degree in the subject 
concerned or sea)nd class Master’s 
Degree with three years expaience of 
teaching degietclaases. For Commerce; 
A first Class Master’s degree in Com¬ 
merce or Business Administration or 
Second Class Master’s Degree with three 
yean experience of leaching degree 
classes. For Law; A first or Second 
Class Master Degree in Uw or first or 
hi^ Second Class Degree in Uw with 
three years teaching or throe years pract¬ 
ice at bar. 

Desirable .* For Zoology; Persons 
with a Mi-ter*s D^ree In any of the 
Life Sciences IMicrobiology. Biochem¬ 
istry. Moleculai-’oiology) may also be 
considered, 

III. Lecturers in Music: 2 posts 
(Instrumcntdi and Vocal) 

Scale of Pay Rs. 400-40-800 50-950. 

Qualification ; Essential; <i) Sangeei 
Praveen of Madbav Mu^ic College. 
Gwalior (ii) Sangeei Nipuna ofBhaik- 
hande Sangeet Vidyaoeeth. Lucknow or 
(lii) M.A. in Music of a recognised Un¬ 
iversity or (iv) A first class degree of 
Sangeet Visharad of Bhatkhande San- 
geet V’idyapeeth. Lucknow or (v) A first 
class degree of Sai^cet Prabhakar of 
Rajasthan kata Sansman. .laipur or (vi) 
A first class Degree af Sangeet Ratan of 
Madhya Bharat Departmental Examina¬ 
tion Gwalior <n (viil Second class 
degree of Sangeet Visharad, Sangeet 
Ratan or Sangeet Prabhakar as ment¬ 
ioned above plus B.a. degree with 
Music from a Sluiutory Indian tjuivers- 
Ity or (vitO Sangeet pravtn Lxntninat'on 
ofPrjiyag Sanjcei Samiti. Allahabad or 
(ix) Sangeei Bhaskar Examiiiaiion of 
Prachcen Kala Kendra. Chandigarh or 
(xi .Mai-kar F.xammaiion of th. Gand- 
haiva Mahavidvalaya. Bombay. 

|v. Lecturer in Architecture : 

Scale of Pay ; Rs. 4OO40-30(>-50-950 

Quahfication : ti) Essential ; U) A 
first or High Necond Class Bachelor’s 
degree of an Indian University or equiv¬ 
alent qualifitanoBofa foreign Uniwrs- 
Uy in the sqbiiect concerned, (b) Ex¬ 
perience of icachii^ or practical work 
for two years. 

Desirable: Post-graduate Degree and 
rerearch experience- Professional ex¬ 
perience as an Ardiitect. 

V. Research Assistant: History, Zoo^gy 
Commerce, Hindi. 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 300-2.5-350. 

Qualification .- t^l) Essential; A first 
or high second class Master’s degree m 
the subject concerned with proved 
capacity and aptitute for resetmh work. 
Preference will be given to those candi¬ 
dates who arc actively pursuing research 
and have experience of handling re¬ 
search data, (ii) Desirable; For Hindi 
Experience in Researeh work on Raj¬ 
asthan Unguages and Literature or 
SpecilizatiOQ iu Textenal Criticism, or 


some experience of editing and publica¬ 
tion work. Preference will be given to 
candidate who has aptilute fjr field 
work, for History: A good know¬ 
ledge of History and Culture of Rajas¬ 
than and Rajasthani Scripts: Background 
ol Sanskrit. For Zoology (i) At least a 
second class MSc. in Zoology (ii) 
Aptitute for re.search work l^sirable i 
Experience of research work. 

Section O^er ; 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 275-2a37^25-650 

Qualification : (i) Essential: At least 
a gi^uate having at least t«i years 
experience of office work or Matriealate 
with )5 years experience as Head Clerk 
in a Government office cr ten years 
exDeriance in University or Board of 
Education. Desirable : (a) Experien^ 
of edityrial work in a publishing house 
or press involved in printing/publica- 
tion of journals, magazines etc. (b) 
Diploma in journalism from a recognis* 
ed insiimtion (c) Knowledge of R.s.R. 
and G. F. A A. R. (d) Knowledge of 
Typing and shorthand. 

Assistants ; 

Scale of Pay Rs. 200-15-350-15-450. 

Qualification: (i) Essential; Graduate 
with at least five years experience of 
office work in Umversity/Education 
Board/Government Office or Commerci¬ 
al Firm of repute. Desirable : Candi¬ 
dates possessing experience of work in 
meeiing;. or academic work or exam¬ 
ination work or development work in a 
Univetsity will be preferred. 

Stenographer: 

Scale of Pay Rs. 170-10-210-I5-390 

Qualification; Higher Secondary hav¬ 
ing shorthand aad typing spMd of loo 
and 4o words rcspccJjvcty in Engli^ 
and and 3o wurds in Hindu 
U. D. C.: 

Sca'c of Pay 1 Rs. J5i5-S-19.> Io-21o- 
I5-.330. 

Qualification : (i> E>sential: Graduate 
with at least three years of office ex- 
pcicncc in Govcrnnicnt, University or 
Board of Education. Desirabic : 
Familiarity with examination, academic 
admission' work, knowledge of English 
and Hindi typing. 

Glass Blower: 

Scale of Pay: Rs, 150-8-190- 10-10- 
10-330. 

Qualification: (1) Essential: Diploma 
in Cli5sBlowingwiihexpe»i;nGe of glass 
blowing in University Laboratory or 
Institute or firm of repute. Candidates 
may be asked to give a demonstration 
ingla<« blowing work at the time of 
interview. 

Qiulifications as mentioned above 
may be relaxed by the Syndicate on the 
recommendation of ihe Selection Cam- 
miltce in cases of candidates who are 
otherwise found suitable. Higher start¬ 
ing salary is possible to excepiionalty 
qualified candidate. The post carries 
allowances as may be admissible under 
the University rules from time to time. 
Number of posts may be increased or 
decreased according to requirement at 
the time of appointment. 
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Persons who have aheady ^^ied 
for the following poM in icqxnue to 
Adveitisements mentioned against each 
need not apply again* they majr' how* 
evm* intimate on plain paper if they 
have obtained any addiiioi^ quaUfica- 
tton or added any papen or any change 
in the address; 

Ptofessor : Botany. Economics^ 
4/69, 8/71 ; Geography—5/71 : Civil 
^gineering* Suuctuiai Engineering, 
M^ianical Engineering. History—7/71; 
Political Science*-4/60.7/71; Philosophy 
2/69. 4/69* 4/71 : Rt<ADERS : Political 
Science. Botany-8/71; Phyucs, Cbemis* 
tr>—4/76, 6/70*8/71; Economic—4/70* 
6/70.4/71. 8/71 ; Uw—8/71; Commerce 
670; LECTURERS; Musio-3;7o. 4/71: 
History, Sociology, Economics. Zoology 
—8/71 ; Hindi—7/71* 8/711 Geography— 
6/70,8/71 ; flotanv— 6/7o, 8/71 ;Law— 
7/71, 8/71 ; Commerce-671,7;71. 8/71; 
Fine Arts—t/?!: ASSlSTANr ; 4/7o, 
7/71 : RESEARCH ASSISTANT : 
2^o(agy. Hindi.History—7/71; Mechanic 
(Physics)—6/69- 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned for which a cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order tor Rs. 2.- 
endorsed in faxtiur of the Registrar, 
Jodhpur University payable at Jitdhpur 
be sent alongwiih a self-addressed en¬ 
velope of 24 X 11 ems, bearing post^ 
stamps of 35 paiae -i- o'oS 
paiseHo 4o paiae. The last date for 
receipt of application is i?th July* 1972. 
The Vice-Chancellor may at his discre¬ 
tion condone delay in receipt of (applic* 
atkuk. CS. Chakrabartt) 

Registrar 

BANARAS HINU UN IVERSITY 
(Adve/tiiemeoi No. 5/1972-73) 

applications are invited for the 
imdermentioned posts. The benefit of 
Provident Fund/i^ion, Dearness All¬ 
owance House Rent Allowance and City 
Comprasatory Ailowacce are admissible 
according to the University Rules. The 
Rtitement age of the University em¬ 
ployees is to years. The appointment 
will be made on two years' probation 
on all permanent posts. Higher starting 
salary within the grade is admissible to 
speciaDy qualified and experienced 
candidates. 

The prescribed fbrm for applications 
will be sent free of cost by the Dy. 
R^tstrar (Academic). Election Com¬ 
mittee Section. Banaias Hindu Un¬ 
iversity Varanasi-5 aloogwith the leaflet 
of information on receipt of a self 
a^ressedenvelope (9”X4"). Applica¬ 
tions for each post be sen separately 
with am>iicaaion fee of Rs. 7.So remitted 
by Bank Draft/Ciossrd I,P.O. in favour 
of the Registrar (Academic). Banaras 
Hindu Univeisity. M.O. or Cheque will 
not be accepted. Candidates called for 
interview will be paid Second Class 
Railway fare bothways by the shortest 
route. No other expenses will be paid. 
The last date for the leceipt of applica¬ 
tions SI 15th July. 1972. 

Nc^ :^Those whe apptled for the post 
Nos. 3 and 4 In response to our 
earffer advwHsemeit need not 
appty again but may Indicate if 
they want to be considered 
aeainst this adverilsementt 
mentioning the post 
(1) Professor Of EduesUon (2 posts) 


(Faculty of Education) 

Grade : Rs. l!o<^5o-13oe-6o-lfioo 
Qualifications Essential :(1) A First 
or Second Class Master's EtegrM in 
Education or an enquivalent qualifica* 
tion with Master’s degree in any other 
subject. (2i A Doctorate degree or pub¬ 
lished work of a high standard in the 
subieci. (3) About lo years expericoce 
of Post-Doctoral research and/or of 
teaching in an institution of eminence 
or University (4) Ability to guide 
research of a high stuidard. 

(8) Reader in Mathematics (faculty of 
Sicience) 

Grade ; Rs. 7oo-5o-12So 
Quatifleatiooi I^mial: (I) A First 
or S^ond ciass MasetrS Degrw in the 
subject cr an equivalent quuification. 
(2l A Doctorate l>egiee and/or publish¬ 
ed work of a high merit in reputed 
journals. (3) About 5 yeat^ experience 
of Post.doctoral research and/or of 
teaching at a University or College. (4) 
Experience of guiding research* 

Reader rn (Faculty of Arts) 
Grade : Rs< 7oo*5o-l25o 
Quaiiflcalions E^ntiai : fl) A First 
or Sreond class Maker’s Degree In ihe 
subject or an enquivalent qualification. 
(2) A Doctorate andior publish¬ 

ed work of a high merit in reputed 
joiiritais. (3) About S >-ears experience 
of Posi-doctciral research and or of 
teaching at a Unis'mity or College. (4r 
Command over spoken and written 
modern Arabic. (5) Experience of 
guiding research. 

(4) Reader in Persian (Faculty of Arts) 
Ci«ade •. R-;.7oc'-So-125o 
Qualifications huenlial id) A First 

or Ikcond class Master's Degree in the 
subject or an equivalent qualification. 
<2) A Dociorate l^rce and;or publish¬ 
ed work of a high merit in reputed 
journal.:. (3) About 5 years experience 
of Post-doctoral research and'Or of 
teachiniata Un<ven-ity or College f4> 
Command over spoken and written 
modern Persian. fS) Expexience of 
gMidmg research. 

(5) ieclurtr rn Physics (Faculty of 
hcience) 

Grade : Rs 4oo-4o*8oo-50-950 
Qualification Essential: A First or 
Second class Master's Degree in the 
subject or an enquivalent quaJiflcation. 
Desirable :(i) Aptrtude for research as 
indicated by published work* (2) Docto¬ 
rate Degree in the subject and/or some 
teaching experience. 

(6) Lecturer in M^hematics (For ladies 
only—Womens College) 

Grade: Rs 4oo>4o-8oo-5o-95o 
(Qualifications Essential: A First or 
Second clas.« Muter's Degree in the 
subject or an equivalent qualification, 
De&irabie : (1) ApKitude for research as 
indicated by published work f2) Docto- 
i rate Degree in the sebjeci and/or some 
teaching experience. (3) Ability to teach 
through the medium of Hindi, 
BANARAh HINDU UNIVERSITV 
LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION NOTICE 
The Law School applications 

for admission to its programmes of 
study during 1972-73 leading to the 
LL-B.. LL M.. and Ph. D. Degrees. 

A: Requirements for sdmisshn 

1. LL.B. : Bacteior’s degree 

2. LL.M. : Three yaan* LL.B. 


degree with at least 60@ marki in 
the ^gregate of various examiaa- 
lioBs comprising the LL«fi..Degree* 
and pioficicney ia Eoglndt. 

3. Ph. D.: Master's degree In law 
with hignmaiks and proftcieiicy in 
Hogiish 

B. Duration of Coureas 

LL.B. : six semesters spread over a 
period oMhiee years. 

LL M.; Four semesters spread over 
a period of two years. 

Ph D.: Two years. 

C. Scholarships 

1, LL.H.; Alleast 12 sdiolanhips, 
each of the value of Ra. 75/- p. m. 
Eflbrfs are being made to secure 
moie scholaishipt. 

3. LL.M.: Six scholarships, each of 
the value of Rs. tOO/- p.m. 

3. Ph. D.; Four scholarships of the 
value of Rs. 250'- p m. 

Besides freeships. some ad-hoc grants 
arc also available. 

For doiaiis and application terms 
(available on piv-paymvnt of Ks. i 50 
through Money Grdcr or troiiacd Postal 
Ordei) apply to the Dean. Law School. 
Banaras Hindu University* Var;*na.ii*5. 
Formal applications for admission sup¬ 
ported by relevant document!; must be 
reccivca hy ihe Doan before July, 22. 
1972, Even where the mutts of qual- 
{Tying examinatHm.v have nm been annu- 
uncei)* candidates must apply before July 
22, >972 and submit Itwir respective 
ntfks withbt 10 days nf the atmooncr- 
Dimt uf their results tet not inter 7tb 
of August. 1972. 

MAKATHW'ADa UMVERSrrY 
Applications are invited for the foll¬ 
owing posts canying U&ivenity Grams 
C(>mm)»&km's Scales of Pay in the Post- 
paduaie Departments of the Univet- 
iiy 

). Professor of Organic chemistry 1 


2 . ProfcsK>rof Bio-chrmiriry I 

3. Reader in Phy.dcal Chemistry 1 

4. Reader in Nuclear Physics I 

5. Reader in Solid State Physics I 

(Temporary) 

6. Reader in i^logy 7 

7. Reader in Marathi 2 

8. Reader in English 2 

9. Reader in Economics ! 

lU. Reader in ioternalional 1 

Economics 

n. Lecturer in Botany 2 

12. Lecturer in Engli^ 1 

13. Leciurcr tn German 1 

14. Lectutcr in Sociology 2 

15. Lecturer in Poliiical Science I 

16. Lecturer in Commerce I 


Detailed information regarding (he 
prescribed qualificatioris in (he subject 
with Specialization, pay-scales etc. will 
be supplied along witn the prescribe 
application forms on receipt of a self 
addressed envelope (23x80 ems) bearing 
postal stamps worth 70 paUe to cover 
the postage* Applications in (he pre* 
ecribed forms should reach the Registrar 
Matathwada University. Aurangabad, 
not later than July 25.1972, along with 
the fee of Rs. 3/- in the form of Postal 
Order. 

University Campus. (V. K. Dhamankar) 
AURANGABAD Registrar 
Ref. No. Astt/Advt./ 

CorrigcD 
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Indo^Soti^i Textbook Board i 

Textbooks Prescribed and Recommended 

EDUCATION SECRETARY 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
NEW DELHI 

Dated the 29th November, 1971 

foreword 

The Joint Indo-Soviet Textbook Board was set In the Protocol signed in Octot^ this y*”. a le- 
up in January. 1965. Since then a number of Soviet view was made of the working of the Joint 
books used in their universities have been printed in and new arrangements agreed upon. 

English with the approval of the Government of hope that tois programme of intellectual wlla^ 
India and made available for sale to Indian students, ration between the Governments of USSR and India 
These books which are in the fields of Science. Tech- will rapidly grow in its sise and scope to encoinpM 
nology. Medicine and Agriculture, have been a signi- the best Soviet textbooks in all the important fields 
Scant addition to educational material available in of Science and Technology. ^ ^ 

India. SOVIET TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 

The majority of the books, listed below, are pub- of Soviet textbooks have been recommended for 


lisbed by the Mtr Publishers, Moscow. 

The Mir publishers publish Soviet scientific and 
technical literature in English. Titles include text¬ 
books for universities, technical schools and vocation- 
a 1 schools; literature on the natural sciences and 
medteine, including textbooks for medical schools 
and schools for nurses, popular sciences and scieucc 
fiction. 

The authors of booki published by the Mir 
publishers are leading Soviet scieatisis and engineers, 
spedalising in all fields of science and tcchnolojgf. 
and include more than 43 members and Correspond¬ 
ing Members of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Skilled translators provide translation of a high 
standard from tbe original Russian. 

Many of the titles already issued by the Mir pub¬ 
lishers have been accepted as textbooks and manuals 
at educational establishments in India and other 
countries. 

As many as I201atest Soviet textbooks on science, 
technology, medicine, biology and other disciplines 
have been approved for Indian universities and 

schools. All these books ate also recommended few 


reference reading. 

This programme vs directed by tbe Joint Indo- 
Soviei Textbook Board composed of representatives 
of tbe governments of India and the USSR. The 
Education Secretary, Government of India, is the 
Caairman. The textbooks are Printed in the Soviet 
Union. Each book is evaluated by Indian scholars 
to determine its suitability for Indian educational 
la^iitutions before u is approved by ih? Ministry of 
Education of tbe Government of India. 

The retail prices of the title are reasonable and 
within tbe reach of the students. 

Most of these and many other titles are readily 
available with tbe leading boo vsellers all over the 
country and positively with the importers of Soviet 
publications in India. The list of the mam distri^ 
buiors appears at the end. 

It is planned in future to publish Soviet textbooks 
not only in English language, but also in Hindi 
(translated from original Russian or from English). 

Some of the textbooks in Hindi will be published 
in Moscow but the majority of the titles in Hindi 
and some other Indian languages will be published 

in India under the auspices of the Ministry of Edu- 


SCDOOIS. All inrac a»v -- C/w.i-1 U/.irap* 

ttawlation into Indian languages. Seventy-two titles cation and Social Welfare. 
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TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED 


PHYSICS 

Title 

A-Z the Soviet BocydopaedJa of Space Flight 
A Course of General Physics 
Handbook of Elementary Physics 

Hydraulics 

Introduction to Physics 
Nuclear U 238 Power 

Philosophical Problems of Elementary Particle Physics 

The Atoms from A to Z 

The Physics of Rocks 

The Structure of Atoms and Molecules 

Theoretical Physics 

Theoretical Physics 

Theory of Elasticity 

CHEMISTRY 

A Handbook of Problems and Exercises on 
Chemistry 

Fundamentals of Petroleum-Chemical Technology 

General Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry 

Qualitative Analysis 

Quantitative Analysis 

Study of Oil and Gas Series Well Logs 

Theoretical Principles of Organic Chemistry 

MATHEMATICS 

The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge 
Problems and Exercises in Mathematical Analysis 
Problems in Mathematical Aoa'ysis 

GEOLOGY 

A Course of Mineralogy 

A Short Course of Geological Survey Work 

Economic Mineral Deposits 

Essentials of Crystallography 

General Geology 

fntraction of Scieaces in the Study of Earth 
Physical Geology 

MECHANICS 

Elements of Applied Theory of Elastic Vibrations 
Fundamentals of Engineering Mechanics 
Lectures in Analytical Mechanics 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Petrovich 

620 

15*00 

R. Gevorkyan 

N* I. Koshkin 

540 

8-60 

M. G. Shirkevich 

214 

4-25 

B. Nekrasov 

275 

7-20 

A. Kitaigorodsky 

724 

9-60 

D. Voskoboinik 

150 

9*50 

K. Gladkov 

475 

8 30 

Y. Rzevsky &, G. Novik 

350 

7-75 

V. Kondratyev 

L. Landau & V. Lifshits 

544 

8-40 

A. Kompaneyets 

616 

10-80 

M. Eiiooenko Borodich 


7-20 


1.1. Goldfurb & 



U. K. Khadakov 



Belove 

429 

500 

N. Glinka 

710 

7-20 

B. Pavlov & A. Terentyev 

61(1 

8-40 

V. Alexeyev 

563 

8-iO 

A. Alexeyev 

518 

8-40 

JienDurg 



O. Reutov 

701 

9-00 


Ruzavin 



Baraoenkav 

496 

8-40 

B. Demidovich 

400 

7-20 

A- Betckbiin 

643 

9-60 

G. C. Milaser & N. £. Eremin 



Dorokbin & others 

368 

7-20 

Y. Flint 

226 

5-40 

O. Lange, M. Kursanova & 



N. Lebedeva 

300 

5-40 

V, Baranov 

323 

6-25 

Gorshkov 

596 

8-35 

Y. Panovko 

320 

6-75 

L. Levinson 

334 

5-10 

p. Gantnucher 

265 

7-00 


Contd. on Page 11 
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ELECTRICAL 


Title 

Basic Electrical Enginecriag 
Bridge aod Potentiometer Methods of Electrical 
Measurement 

Electrical Eogioeering Materials 

Electrical Equipment for Generatiog Stations and 
Substations 

Electrical Measurements 
Electrical Arc Welding 
Electric Drive 

Electric Power Stations—Equipment of Turbines 
and Chemical Department-Fitters* Guide 
Electric Slag Welding 

The Electric Welder (A Manual) 

Industrial Power Supply 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment 
Maintenance and Repairs of Industrial Electrical 
Equipment 

Power Station Boiler Room Equipment Fitters* 
Guide 

Power Stations and Substations 
Practice of Technical Thermodynamics 

Protective Relaying in Electric Power System 
Repair Shop Electrician 

Theoretical Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering 

Thermal Engineering 

Thermodynamics 

Ventilation, Airconditioning and Heating in 
Textile Mills 

RADIO 

Radio Engineering aod Electricians 
METALLURGY AND METALS 
Engineering Manufacturing Process 
Theory of Metallurgical Process 
Forging Practice 
Gas Welding and Cutting 

General Metallurgy 

Heat Treatment—A Handbook 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

The Melting of Cast Iron and Non*Ferrous Alloys 

Metallurgist's Handbook 

Metal Process Engineering 

Production of Ferro-alloys 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

A. Kasatkin & N, Perekalin 

388 

10-70 

K. Karandeyev 

266 

6-00 

Karitsky 

350 

5^50 

Baptidanov 

Pupov 

Shebeko 

312 

4-15 

Chilikin 

492 

8-30 

Engel-Kron 

328 

4-15 

B. PatOD (Editor) 

386 

7-20 

V- Tscgelsky 

280 

4-00 

A. Fyodorov 

Gelbcrg & Pakelis 

438 

7-25 

Atabekov 

A. Tseshkovysky 

360 

5-00 

L. Baptidanov & V. Tarasov 
V. N. Zuharev & 

A.A. Abksandov 

M. Titarenko & 

462 

7-20 

Noskov-Dukelsky 

G. VartanoVy V. Verncr, 

400 

7-20 

V. Serebryanov 

Bessonov 

267 

3-60 

1. Shvets & Others 

483 

7-20 

Sushkov 

397 

7-5 

N. Sorokin 

384 

8-60 


Z. Pruslin and M. Smirnova 


D. Maslov & V. Danilevsky 

432 

7-20 

A. Volsky & E. Sergtevskaya 



Kamenschikov 

485 

7-20 

D. Ghizmanenko & 


G. Yevseyev 

430 

7-20 

N. Sevryukov & others 

555 

7-20 

1. Kamenichny 

276 

3-60 

Zakharov 

311 

7-20 

A. Lipnitsky 

219 

3-00 

A group of authors 

371 

6-00 

P. Polukhin & others 

431 

7-20 

A. Riss & Y. Khodorovsky 

289 

6-00 
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Title 

Sheet Meta) Work 

Stress and Strain in Metal Rolling 

Open Health Practice 

Theory of Mettallingical Process 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 
Boring Practice 

Conveyors and Related Equipments 

Elementsof Lathe Work 
Eogmeering Drawing 

Fits, Toleraaces and Engfneeriog Measurements 
Fundamentals of Manufacturing Engineering 
Fundamentals of Process Engineering 
Machine Tool Deargn (in 4 Vol) 

Materials Handling Equipment 
Mechanical Drawing 
Metal Cottiog Machine Tools 
Met#l cuttiDg Tool Productioa 
Rolling Practice 
Theory of Machines 
Tractors 

WOODCRAFT 

InBMjlatioii and Maintenance of Wood Workina 
Machinery * 

Wood Working Machinery and Cutting Tools 

MARINE 

Marine Power Plant 

Nautical Astronomy 

MENING 
Mine Surveying 
Mine Ventilation 

Technology of ProductJon and Repun of Mining 
Instruments 

GONSTRUCmON 

Erection of Prefabricated Reinforced Concrete 
Stnctures 

Concrete and Concreting 

AtaUCULTURE 

Farm Machinery (A Manual} 

Fruit Biology 

Hydrogeology of Irrigated Lands 
Reclainative Soil^ScieDoe 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Medvedyuk 

360 

4-50 

A. Tseltkov 

475 

740 

I. Bonutsky and others 

340 

7*20 

Ar Volsky A E, Sergievskaya 



Smirnov 

322 

4-20 

A. Spiuakovsky A 



V. Dyachkov 

444 

7-20 

B. Brushdtein A Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

Bogotyubov 

355 

7-25 

Y. Tarasevich A others 

160 

5-00 

S. Balakshin 



Kovan 

486 

7-20 

Acherkan (Editor) 


31-30 

N. Rudenko 

446 

7-20 

A. Serebriakov A others 

199 

5-50 

A. Gavrynshin A others 

383 

860 

M. Palay 

531 

7-20 

P. Polukhin A others 

510 

9-60 

Dobrolubov, 

516 

8-40 


A. Gurevich A E. Sorokin 


I. Sheinov 

325 

7-20 

Afanasiev 

625 

S-(0 

P. Akimov 

380 

t-40 

B. Krasavtscv A 



B. Khlyustin 

615 

9-50 

D. QglobUn 

240 

6-20 

A. Skochinsky A V' Komaroy 

579 

1-40 

Shilov 




Y. Besser A V. Proskurnin 

280 

4-20 

Tretyakov 

312 

4-25 


H* Busbuyev, G. Alexeyev A 



V. Plaksin 

303 

4-60 

V. Kolesnikov (Editor) 

338 

6-30 

Dr. A. Siltne^Bekcboorine 

109 

3-00 

1. Plyosnin 

398 

7-20 
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Title 

HISTORY 

Anthor 

Pages 

Price 

A History of Africa (1918-1967) 

PHULOgOPHY 


540 

8^60 

Foodamentals of Dialectical Materialism 

Historical Materialism. Basic Problems 

G. Kuisanov & others 

G. Glezermaop G. Kursanov 

323 

3-30 

LAW 

& others 

333 

3-00 

Fundamentals of Soviet Law 

EDUCATION 

Ramaihkin 


3-40 

Problems of Soviet School Education 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

A. S. Makarenko 

154 

1-80 

Russain, practical Grammar with Exercises 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 

I. Pulkina & E. Zakhava 

625 

5-75 

Atlas ot the Operation on the Rectum and Colon 
Atlas of Surgical Anatomy of the Lower Extremity 
Control of Communicabte Diseases in the USSR 

A. Ryzhikh 

Kovanov 

Zhdanov 

335 

24-00 

Corneal Transplantation in Complicated Leukomas 
Drugs and Medicinal Preparations 

General Biology 

Pushkovskaya 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 
Nekrasov 

212 

5-40 

Human Physiology 

Babsky 

419 

8-30 

Mechanical Suture in Vascular Surgery 

P. Androsov 

149 

3-50 

Microbiology 

Prevention of Maternal and infant Diseases 

K. Pyatkin 

Makeyev 

584 

8-50 

Psychiatry 

Portnov & Fedorov 

371 

7-25 

Resection and Plasiic'Sutgery of Bronchi 

B. Petrov-sky 

243 

6-00 

Skin and Venereal Diseases 

Fadeyev 

352 

6.00 

State Pbarmacopia in the USSR 

Textbook of Biology 

Ministry of Health (USSR) 
Karaztna 


12-60 

The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor 

Platonov 

452 

11-90 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

ABC*s of Quantum Mechanics 

Rydnik 

330 

3-25 

Animal Travellers 

1. Akimushkin 

378 

3-00 

The Mystery of the Earth's Mantle 

Origin of ihc Earth and Planets 

A. Malakhov 

Levin 

231 

1-80 

Psychology and Space 

Oagaria & Lebedev 

271 

2-10 

Relativity and Mao 

Smilga 

346 

2-40 

Sounds and Signs 

A. Kundratov 

285 

2-00 

Space and Time Perception A. Leonov & V. Lebedev 

reference book 

200 

1-60 

PHYSICS 

Antennas 

G. Markov 

512 

7-25 

Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 

CHEMISTRY 

S. Rumyantsev 

282 

7-10 

Laboratmy Exercises in General Chemistry 

V. Semishin 

343 

7-20 
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Title 

Textbook of Gmral Chemistry 
MATHEMATICS 

A Brief Course of Analytical Geometry 
Descriptive Geometry 

Higher Mathematics 
Problems in Analytical Geometry 

GEOLOGY 

The exploitation and Development of Oil and Gas 
Deposits 

Fundamentals of Geology 
Prospecting for Minerals 
CYBERNETIGS 
Thinking Machines 

ELECTRONIC 
Electronics in Industry 

ELECTRICALS 

Eiectrical Equipment for Industry 
Electric Machines (in 2 parts) 

The Industrial Electrician 
Industrial Wiring 
Mine Electrician 
Switchgear Installation 

RADIO 

Propagation of Radio Waves 

CONSTRUCTION 
Elements of Railway Surveying 

METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Physical Metallurgy 
Forging Practice 
Fundamentals of Heat Transfer 
Fundamentals of Milling Practice 
Heat Treatment of Metals 
Steel Foundry Practice 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 

Automatic and Semi-Automatic Lathes 
Bench Work Practice 
Etements of Lathe Work 
Firii Processing Equipment 

Handbook of Lathe Operators A Foreman 
Indostrial Radiology—Flaw Detection 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

B. Nekrasov 

480 

7-20 

N. Yefimov 

251 

6-00 

N. ICrylow, 



P. Lobandiyevsky, S. Men 

384 

7-20 

I. Suvoroy 

310 

7-20 

N. Yofimov 

298 

3-90 


1. Muravyov A others 

503 

7-20 

V. Obruchev 

375 

5.65 

Y. D. Kitaisky 

207 

3-3) 

L. Gantmacher 

186 

3.00 

1. Kaganov 

496 

7-20 

Lipkin 

277 

6-00 

Kostenko A Part 1 

500 

7-20 

Piotrovsky Part 11 

682 

9-50 

N. Vinogradov 

313 

4-30 

Polyakov A Kovarsky 

308 

4-80 

Y. Mikheyev A Faibisovich 

465 

7-20 

M. Kireyev A A. Kovarsky 

383 

4-80 

M. Dolukbanov 

375 

8-00 

Bezruchko 

207 

3-00 

Lakbtin 

464 

7-20 

Ketnenshikove A others 

412 

7-20 

M. Mikheyev 

375 

7-:0 

S. Avrutin 

330 

3-60 

Zakharov 

J72 

7-20 

P. Biduiya 

320 

6-00 

B. Boguslavsky 

480 

6-30 

N. Makarenko 

475 

5-60 

B. Brushtein A Dementyev 

443 

6-60 

N. Cbupakbio A 



V. Dormenko 

531 

7-20 

S. Fomin 

265 

3-00 

S, Rumyantsev 

275 

7-10 
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Title 

Machtoc Elements 
Meut Cutting Machine Tools 
Truck Cranes 

MINING 

Safety in Open Cast Mining 

WOODCRAFT 
Science of Wood 
HISTORY 

Ancient History (for schools) 

Constitution of the USSR 
A Short History of the USSR (Part I) 

A Short History of the USSR (Part II) 

LAW 

An Introduction to the Theory of Evidence 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 

Diseases of Thyroid Gland 
Infectious Diseases 
Know Vour Child 
Lesions of the Nervous System 
Associated with Internal Diseases 
Natural Nidality of Transmissible Diseases 
obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Oral Live Poliovirus Vaccine 
Painless Childbirth Through Psychoprophylaxis 
Paranasal Sinuses and Diseases of the Orbit 

Pathologic Physiology 
Propedeutics of Children's Diseases 
Rickets 

Selected Physiological and Psychological Work 

Selected Works 

Strengthen Your Heart 

Textbook of Physiology 

Textbook of Surgery 

Tuberculosis 

LERNING RUSSIAN 

Conjugation of Russian Verbs 
Exercises in Russian Syntax—Complex Sentences 
Exercises in Russian Syntax—The Simple Sentence 
Learning Russian (in 4 parts) 


Lexicology and Phraseology 


Author 

Pages 

Price 

Dobrovolsky & others 

576 

8-40 

A. Gavryushin & other 
Astakhov 

383 

8-60 

N. Melnikov & 

M, CbesDokov 

390 

7-25 

L. M. Perelygin 

200 

5-40 

Korovkin 


116 

1-20 


334 

4-80 


413 

4-80 

A. Trusov 

262 

2-60 

Kbavkin & S. Nikolayaev 

260 

5-50 

K. Bunin 

4S0 

7-25 

N. Tur 

266 

3-00 

£. Lure 

256 

5-10 

E. N. Pavlovsky 

426 

6-60 

A. Kaplan 

329 

4.80 

N, P. Chumakov (Editor) 

638 

19.20 

Velkovsky & others 

F. Dobromylsky & 

416 

7.50 

I. Scherbatov 

220 

6.50 

D. Alperii 

475 

7-20 

V. Moichanov & others 

391 

7-20 

M. Bessonova 

166 

3-50 

Secbenoy 

608 

10.70 

I. P. Paylov 

662 

3-85 

Zelenin 

134 

2-30 

K. M. Bykov 

757 

10-15 

A. Velikoretsky 

457 

7-20 

Prof. V. L. Einis 

210 

6-00 


Pirogova & Makarova 

312 

4-80 

S. Ncverov 


2-30 

V. S. Belevitskayakhalizeva 

251 

1-75 

N, Potapova Part I 

208 


n 

172 


„ in 

158 

each L70 

» IV 

152 


Sazonova 
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Title 

Author 

Pages 

Price 

Russian 

' V. N, Wagner & 

Y. G. OvBienko 

645 

10-00 

Russian As We Speak it 

S. Khavronina 

276 

2-40 

Russian-Eoglish Scientific and Technical 
Dictionary 

G. Zimmerman 

294 

8-95 

The Russian Verb—Aspects and Voice 

A. Vilgelffiioina 

144 

1-20 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

In the Search of Beauty 

In the World of Isotopes 

V. Smilga 

Mezentsev 

53 

0-30 

What is the Theory of Relativity 

Lahdau & Rumer 

65 

0-65 


★ 

MAIN DISniBUTORS 


People's PoblUhiog House (P) Ltd.« 
Rasi JhaQsi Road, 

Nev Dclhi'SS 

Prabhath Book House. 

TrivaDdnim, Ernakalam, 

AUeppey, Calicut, Caonaoore, 
Udyogmaodala, Quilon 

Visalaandhra Book* House 
SulUQ Bazar. 

Hydetabad 

People’s Book House, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

Ranchi 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Bgjrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 

Bhopal 

Book Centre, 

4, the Mall. 

Simla 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Cbowk, State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, Amritsar 

Kitab Ghar, 

Cbaura Rasta, 

Jaipur 

Chetana Book Centre, 
t, New Market, Hazratganj, 
Lucknow 

Manisba Granthalaya (P)'Ltd., 
4/3-B. Bankim Chatteijee Street, 
Calcutta 


PPH Bookstall, 

19(VB, Khetwadi Main Road, 
Borobay-4 

Visalaandhra Publishing House, 
Eluru Road. 

Vijayawada-2 

People's Book House, 

Opp. Patna College, 

Patna 

Navakarnataka PublicaiioDS. 
Keropagowda Circle, 

Bangalore-9 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 

Gauhati 

The Modem Book Depot, 

G. S. Road (Post Box No. 68). 
Shillong-1 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B, 

Chandigarh 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur 

People's Book House, 

Piramsbah Manzit, Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd., 

12, Bankim Cbattmjee Street, 
Calcutta 

New Century Book House fP) Ltd., 
6/30. Mount Road, Madras. 
Madurai, Coimbatore, 
TInichirapally, Tanjaur 
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No. 18S5/BU/Admii./72 


berhampur university 

Berhampur-7, Ganjam, OiisM. 


dated 30th June, 1972. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

. ^ plications are invited for the following teaching Posts for the Post Graduate departments of this 
University. 

SL Nc; Subject post Vacant No. of vacancies. 

History Professor one 

2. Oriya Professor one 

Scale o/Pay: Rs. 110(^S0>1300-60-1600/-plus usual Dearness Allowance and other allowances, as ad¬ 
missible by the University from time to time. 

Qualtfication (i) A good academic record. 
and Experience^ 

(ii) At least five years experience as a Reader Preferably with experience of teaching in 
P. O. Classes and a total teaching experience of not less than 10 years. 

(iii) Research degree or outstandiag published work of equivalent standard* 

(iv) Ability to guide research work* 

(v) For Professor in Htstcry, Specialisation in Indian History (Particularly Ancient Indian 
History and culture) is desiral^* 

(vi) For Professor in Oriya should have Post Gradtiate qualifications both in Oriya and 
Sanskrit. 

Seven copies of Prescribed application form will be supplied to the candidates from the Office of the 
undersigned on payment of Rs. I.5U Pane in person or by postal order payable in favour of the Registrar. 
Berhampur University alongwith a self-addressed envelop measuring 22 x 10 cms., affixed with postage 
stamps worth 0.H5 paise (including Refugee Relief Stamp worth of 0.05 paise). No money order will be 
entertained for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled in should reKh the undersigned on or before 7-8-72. Applications 
received after the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service should apply through Proper Channel. 

Sd,/- R. C, Rajguni, 
Registrar# 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY, SAMBALPUR 
ADVERTISEMENT 

No. 14740/TDS. Dated the 24-6-72 

Applications in the prescribed forms with attested copies of Mark-sheets and Certificates of all the 
examinations passed are invited for the following posts of the University Post-graduate Departments : 


SI So, 

Same of the Department 

Prof. 

Reader 

Lecturer 

h 

English 

... 

• ■ # 

One 

2# 

Political Science 

.... 

One 


3. 

Economics 

... 

One 

One 

4# 

Oriya 

• «4 

• •• 

One 

5. 

Biological Sciences 


Two 

••• 

6a 

Mathematics 

... 

One 

4 «« 


(The posts of Lecturer at SI# 1 and 3 arc purely temporary)# 
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11. Scales of Fay: (I) Reader Rs, 700*5C-1250/«» 

(ii) Lecturer Rs. 401>40-800‘50-950/- 
in. Age of Retirement; Sixty years of age 

IV. Qualificatioa Essential : 

(a) Reader : A Reader shall have atleast 

1. (i) (Political Science): 

a Second Class Master's Degree in the subject with 4S°o marks. 

(ii) (Economics) 

a Second class Master's Degree in Economics or Statistics with Economics tiith 4^4 
marks. 

(iii) (Biological Sciences) 

A Second Class Master's Degree in Botany or Ecology or Biological Sciences with at 
least 4S% marks. 

2. Eight years of teaching experience in a college or University, 

3. 1%. D. Degree or Research work of equivalent standard 

4. Capacity to guide research. Post-graduate teaching experience will be regarded as additional 
qualification. 

(b) A Lecturer shall have : 

1. at least a Second Class Master's Degree in the subject whb 4S% marks. 

2. Preference will be given to the candidates having at least two years of teaching research 
experience. 

In exceptional cases essential qualification may be relaxed. 

V. Qualification Desirable: 

1. English (Lecturer) ; 

Selected candidate must be prepared to undergo training in: Linguistics, Phonetics, Struciur' 
al detciiption of English and Principle of teaching English as a foreign language. 

2. Political Science (Reader)! 

Preference wilt be given to the candidates having specialisation in one or more of the foll¬ 
owing subjects 

(i) Political Theory (ii) Political Thou^ts (iii) Contemporary Political Organisation (iv) 
International Affairs (v) International Law (vi) Public Economics (vii) Public Ad¬ 
ministration. 

3. Economics : 

(a) READER s Preference will be given to the candidates having specialisation in one or more 
' of the following subjects : 

(i) Econometrics and Mathematical Economics 

(ii) Monetary Economics (Ui) Industrial Economics. 

(b> Lecturer ; Specialisation in Econometrics will be considered desirable. 

4. Biological Science : 

READER : Preference will be given to the candidates having specialisation in : 

(i) Animal Physiology and Bio^emistry. 

(ii) Plant Physiology and Biophysics or Biochemistry. 

5. Mathematics : 

READER ; Preference will be given to the candidates having special.knowledge in one or more 
of the following subjects: 

(i) Function Analysis (ii) Analysis (iii) Topology (iv) Modern Algebra (v> 
Statistics. 

AH the above posts carry usual dearness allowance as would be sanctioned by the University from 
time to time. 

Candidates for the posts of Reader should mention whether they are wiilioj^ to be considered for 
the post of Lecturer if required to do so and in that case they should mention the minimum salafy accept¬ 
able to them. . 
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Seven cop^ of the appli(^tion forms will de supplied from the University Ol&ce to each candidate 
ID person on «sh payment of Rs* 2/- (Rupees two only). Candidates intend to receive their farms by 
post are required to send (a) Cross Indian Postal order of Rs. 2/- payable to the Finance Officer. 
Sam^pur University. Sambalpur and (b) A self addressed envelope (23 cm x 10 cm.) with postage stamp 
worth Rs. 2/-affixed to It With the words‘‘APPLICATIOM FORM FOR THE TEACHING POSTS IN 
THE SAMBAIJPUR UNIVERITY” superscribed on it. Money ordcr/Cheque will not be entertained. 

The last date of leccipts of application in the office of the University, Budharaj Hills, Sampalpur 
(Orissa) » 31*7-1972. ^ 

All communications should be addressed to the undersigned by designation only. 

Tbe Selected candidates must join within two months from the date of the issue of appointment 

letter. 

Sd> (S. SAHU), 
Registrar 


HARY'ANA AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY 

mSSAR 

ADMISSION NOTICE (CORRIGENDUM) 

All concerned may please note the following modffication in the dates announced earlier vide adver¬ 
tisement published on 14th & IHth June, 1972 in this newspaper. 

In view of the delay in the announcement of remit of Matriculation/Higher Secondary Part I ex¬ 
amination of the Haryana Board, the last date for the receipt of applications for admission to B.Sc, (Hons.) 
Ag. 5 year programme and B Sc. (Hons.) An. Sc, 6-year programme have been changed from 26-6-72 to 
7-7-72. TTfie interview for all eligible candidates will be held on 147-1972 at 10.00 a m. in ibe Committee 
Room of the concerned College. The dates in respect of all other programmes remain unchanged. No 
interview letters will be sent to the candidates. 

L. Ramchandrani 
Registrar. 


University of Calicut 


No. Ad. A4-26873;71 


NOTIFICATION 


P. 0. Calicut University, 
26tb June, 72. 


Applications in the prescribed form arc invited from qualified candidates for the undermentioned 
posts in the university. Candidates appointed to permanent posts will be on probation for a period of two 
years on duty within a continuous period of three years and will be governed by section 41 of the Calient 
University Act (Act 24 of I9fi8) and the relevant provisions of tbe Statutes, Ordinances and other University 

rules as amended from time to time. 


Depnitmeot 

1. HISTORY 

2. ZOOLOGY 

3. COMMERCE 


Name of post 

Nature of vacancy 

No. of vacancies 

Professor 

Permanent 

1 

Reader 

do 

1 

Reader 

do 

1 

Research Assistant 

Temporary 
(for one year) 

1 

Lecturer 

Permanent 

1 
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BOTANY 

Lecturer (Taxonomy) 

do 

I 

FORESTRY 

l^ecturer 

Temporary 
(for one year) 

1 

FISHERIES 

Research Assistant 

Temporary 
(for one year) 

I 


Scale of pay 

Age prescribed 

Application fee 

Professor 

looo-noo* 

Between 33-45 | 


Reader 

7f0-1100 

Between 30-40 I 


Lecturer 

4U0- 8C0 

Between 25-3? I 

Rs. 10/- cad! 

Research Assistant 

310- 600 

Between 2 5-3 > 1 



1. DEPARTMENT OF HISTORV 

1. A t or n class Masters* Degree of an Indian University or art 
equivatc' t qualification of a foreign University in History, 

'2. Either research Degree of a Doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard. 

j. About tea years experience of teaching at a University or College 
and some experience in guiding research. 

1. A 1 or II class Masters* Degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign University in History. 

2. Either a Research Degree of a Doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard. 

3. About 5 years experience of teaching at a Uoivetsity or College 
and some experience in guiding research. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 

(a) Reader (Animal Ecology): 

QualificaCioos; 1. A I or fl class Masters- Degree of an Indian University or an 

equivalent qualification of a foreign University in Zoology. 

2. Eirber a Research Degree of a Doctorate standard or published 
work of a high standard in any branch of Animal Ecology. 

3. About 5 years experience of teaching at a University or college 
and some experience in guiding research. 

(b) Research Assistant: 

Qualifications; A I or 11 class Masters' Degree of an Indian University or an 

equivalent qualification of a foreign University in Zoology. Candi¬ 
dates with some research experience as evidenced by publication 
will be preferred. 

3. department of commerce 

(a) Lecturer; 

Qualifications : A I or 11 class Masters Degree of an Indian University or an equi¬ 

valent qualification of a foreign University in Commerce. 

4. department or BOTANY 
(a) Lectorer : 

Qualifications: A 1 or II clas.s Masters' Degree of an Indian University or an equi¬ 

valent qualification of a foreign University in Botany with speciali¬ 
sation in Plant Taxononsy or Apology. (Preference will be given 


(a) Professor : 
Qualifications: 


(b) Reader : 
Qualifications: 
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5. department of forestry 

Lecturer : 

Qualifications: 


6. department op fisheries 

Rcsearcb Assistant: 

Qualifications; 


to candidates with research Degree in any of the above deciplines 
or published research work of an equivalent standard and having 
post graduate teaching experience in undertaking independent 
research work and knowledge of French* German or Russian). 


A I or n class Masters* Degree of an Indian University or an equi¬ 
valent qualification of a foreign University in Botany with experien¬ 
ce of teaching and research in Forestry. 


A I or 11 class M. Sc. in Biochemistry/Cbemistry/Food technology. 
Preference will be given to those with some experience in Fish 
Processing Technology. 


2. If candidates possessing sufficiently high qualifications and research experience are not available, 
appointment may be made to posts in lower categories. 

3. Each candidate should submit 6 copies of the application. Copies of the application form.can 
be had from the University on payment of Rs. 3/- (Rupees Three only) by crossed Postal Order payable to 
the Registrar, University of Calicut, Calicut university P. O. When two or more posts are applied for by 
the same candidate separate application should be submitted for each post. 

4. Ihe prescribed age and qualifications are relaxable in the case of candidates who are otherwise 
well qualified. 

5. Applications together with the prescribed fee in the form of a crossed Postal Order payable to the 

Registrar, University of Calicut, Calicut University P. O. should reach the Registrar, University of Calicut 
on or before 22<7«197:. The cover containing the applications should be superscribed **Application for 
the post of.. 

6. Applicants, if required, should appear for an interview at their own expense at the Calicut Univer¬ 
sity Office, 


Punjab University 

(Advertisement No 30/72) 


Applications are invited for the following posts so as to reach the Registrar, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, by 7. 7. 1972, alongwith postal orders for Rs. 5.> 

1. Department of Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Research Assistant I Grade Rs. 300-15-420-20-500 

Qoaiificatioas. 

M. Pharm. Ut Class and must have experience in processing Medicinal Plants in the form of 
dosage drugs. 


2. Department of Mathematics/Advanced Centre of Mathematics. 

Senior Research Fellow I @ Rs. 500/- p.m. (fixed) 

Research Assistant 1 Grade Rs. 300-25-400 

Junior Research Fellows 8 (i^ Rs. 333/- p.m. (fixed) each. 

Research Scholars 2 @ Rs. 250/- p.m, (fixed) each. 

One Research Fellowship and one Scholarship is reserved for the Statistics Section. 
Qaalifications. 

The applicants for Senior Fellowship should have evidence of advanced training and research aptitude 
id the form of proved results; preferably in the fields of Algebra, Theory of Numbers of Functional 
Analysis. For other posts only candidates with high academic record need apply. 
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3* Departmeat of Geolocy/Advneed Centre In Geology. 

1. Senior Research Fellows 3 @ Rs. 500/-p.m. (fixed) each. 

2. Junior Research Fellows 4 @ Rs. 300/- p m. (fixed) each. 

3. Research Scholar 1 @ Rs. 250/- p.m, (fixed) 

QaalificttioPS. 

Senior Research Fellows. 

Ph.D. degree in Geology or published research work and already proved aptitude for original and in¬ 
dependent research. 

Jeaior Research Fellows. 

M. Sc Ist class in Geology with aptitude for research work and one year's field training or research 
experience. 

Research Scholar 

1st or high 2nd class Master's degree in the subject with aptitude for Research. 

4. Department of Biochemistry, 

1. Teaching Assistants 3 @ Rs, 350V p.m. (fixed) each 

2. Research Scholars-cum 

Oemonstrators. 4 Rs. 250/- p.m. (fixed) each 

QasdificatioQS. 
leaching Assistants. 

1st Class M.^c. in Biochemistry and a sound knowledge of Modern Biochemical theory and practice. 
Research Scholars-cnohDeinonstrators. 

1st or 2nd class Master's degree in Biochemistry with aptitude for research. 

5. Department of Psychology. 

Research Scholar 1 @ Rs. 250/- p.m. (fixed) 

QaalificatkMis 

1st or high 2nd class Master’s degree in the subject with bright academic record and aptitude for 
research. 

6. Department of Ancient Indian History. Culture and Archaeology. 

Research Scholar 1 Rs. 250/- p.m. (fixed) 

(^lificatioBs. 

Ist or 2nd class Master's degree in Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology or in Sanskrit 
with Epigraphy. Person holding a Diploma from the Indian school of Archaeology and / or taa ving 
knowledge of Sanskrit^Pali/Prakrlt of B A. standard will be preferred. 

7. Regional Centre for the Post Graduate Studies, Robtnk. 

Research Scholars (3 Rs. 25G/- p.m. (fixed! each in the subjects of English (I). Economics (I), Political 
Science (1). Mathematics (I), Chemistry (3j. 

Qualifications 

1st or 2nd class Master’s degree in the subject concerned with aptitude for research. 

8. Department of Physical Education. 

1. Instructor in Rhythemies I Grade Rs. 300-25-600. 

Qualtfications- 

A first or second class Diploma/Degrec in Physical Education with specialisation in Rhythemies such as 
daoces and folk dances. Those proficient in playing on one or more musical instruments will be preferred. 

2. Research Scholar I © Rs. 250J-p.m. (fixed) 

Qualifications. 

A first or second class Master’s Degree in Physical Education (Two-Year Course) with good academic 
record, published articles or papers. Evidence of research experience wilt be an additional quali¬ 
fication. 

3. Care-Taker for the Swimming Pool. 1. Grade Rs. 100-5-200. 

Qaalificatinos. 

Good in Swimming and able to read and write English. Those with Life-Saving certificate will be 
preferred. 

Persons already in service should route their a pplica tions through their employers. 

Application forms can be obtained from Finance A Development officer» Punjab 

University,Chandigarh by making a writ^^;'<re4h'^t^^^^^9S9ompai^ with self-addressed stamped 
envelope of 23 x iO cms. 
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AKJDHRA miVERSITY. WALTAIR. 


Application in separate prescribe 
forais are invited so as to reach the 
Registrar on or before 3. 8 . 1972 for the 
foiiowjng posts in the Andhra University 
Colleges, Each applicatioo ^all he 
accompanied by a Cro56ed Indian Postal 
Order for Rs> 10/- or a Bank receipt 
remitting tbe amount in-the State Bank 
of fodia. 


Sublect Professor Reader Lectnrer 


I 4 History & 2 — 

Archaeology 

2. Hindi — 1 

3. Psychology — — 

4* Philosophy — — 

5. Socfoiogy — 

6 . Business — ~ 

Administration 


7. Physics 1 2 

8. Botany 2 1 

9 . Geology — 1 

10. Zoology — 3 

IK Applied 2 

Physics 

12. Meteorology — \ 

13. Applied ~ ~ 

Mathematics 

14. Statistics — ^ 

15. Chemical — 5 

Engineering 

16. riectrical — ] 

Engineering 

17. Civil - 2 

Engineering 

1 $. Mechanical — 2 

Engineering 

P. Education t 1 



2 ** 


! 

1 * 


I* 

1 “ 


3 


*Lten vacancies 
**Research Associates 


Note:—All appointments except lien 
vacancies are tenable for a 
period of 5 years in the first ins¬ 
tance but renewable at the dis¬ 
cretion of the University. Lien 
vacancies will be tirruinated as 
and when the permanent incum¬ 
bents join duty. 

SCALES OF PAY 


Professor: Rs. 1.100>S0>K 
^ ^ 300-60-1. 600 

Reader : Rs. 700-50-L 250 
Lecturer/ 

Reaearcfi iU. 400-40-800- 
Asiociate 50-950 


Plus 

Dearness 
Allowance 
Admissible 
es per rules 


QUALfnCATIONS 

<1) Scleace/HegiaiiMes 

(a) Professors and Readers 

Essential: 1. A first or high second 
class Master's Degree of 
Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification 
from a foreign University 
in the Subject. 

2. A research degree of 
Doctorate standard or 
published work of a high 
standard in the Subject. 

3. Experience of teaching 

Honours or Post-Gradu¬ 
ate for a period 

of ten years for Professors/ 
five years for Readers, 
and experience of guiding 
research for both the 
posts. 

Desirable 

Physics -“for Professor/One Reader: 

'Ionosphere and Space Physi¬ 
cs' for other Reader : "Thco- 
reiicaj Physics" 

Botany —For cne Professor Reader; 

“Plant Cytogenetics ant? 
Cytochcmisiry** 

Geology ~(i) Sedimemology including 
Marine Geology and 
Micropaiaeontology 

(ii) Economic Geology 

(h) Lectorm/Rcsearcb Associates 

Essential: A first or high second class 
Master's Degree of an Indian 
Unfveniiy or an equivalent 
Qualification of a foreign 
University, 

Philosophy—For one post > I or high 
II Class Master's Degree 

(a) in Philosophy or History 
or Central Aslao/South Asian/ 
Far Eoitecn/SE Asian Studies 
with specialisation in Bud¬ 


dhist thought or culture and 
knowiet^ of one of these 
three languages: Chinese. 
Japanese or Tibetan; or 

(b) in Buddhist Studies with 
knowledge of one of these 
three languages: Chinese. 
Japanese or Tibetan or 

(c) in Chinese, Japanese, or 
Tibetan with specialisation 
in Buddism and knowledge 
of English. 

Soctology^For-one Post : I or high 11 
Class Master's Degree in 
Social Sciences or Philo¬ 
sophy with specialisation in 
Psychol gy. 

Desirable : Physics—‘Ionosphere and 

Space Physics*. 

Hindi—‘Knowledge of 
linguistics* 

Psych r logy—Experience in 

Dream Research 
and in the use of 
EEG equipment. 

Geology—! i) Sedimento- 
logy including 
Marine Geology 
and Micro- 
palaeontology 
(ii) Economic Gei^ 
logy. 

(2) ENGINEERING 
(a) Readers 

A Doctorate Degree in appropriate 
field of specialisation obtained after 
taking a Master’s Degree in the appro¬ 
priate Branch, 

Of 

A Master*s Degree in the appropri¬ 
ate branch of Engineering with a mini¬ 
mum totsl experience of 5 years in les- 
ponsible posiiioQ in Design. Coastruo* 
tion. Production, Researdi or 
in the concerned branch of Engineering 
of which at least three years should have 
been in a position not below the rank of 
a Lee urer or of equhraloit grades -in 
specified field of the specialisation. 
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iie post of Reader in Chmi- 
^lacerins special jsetioo io Electro- 
.dical Technology is essential and 
>r anotlier post of Rcacter spedalisa* 
lion in iiutnimeotatioo is desirable. 

(b) Lecturers 

(j) A Master's Degree in the appro¬ 
priate branch of Engineering with 
experience of not less than one 
year in design, construction, pro¬ 
duction, research or teaching in 
the concerned branch of Engineer^ 
ing in a position not beiow the 
rank of an Associate Lecturer or 
equivalent grades. 
or 

(ii) A Bachelor's Degree, preferably in 
first class, in the appropriate 


branch of Eniioeeriag with a 
mtoiinum total experience of nd 
less than 3 years in design, eons- 
truetton, production, or teaching 
in the concerned branch of Engi« 
neering in a position not below 
the rank of an Associate Lecturer 
or equivalent grades. 

Note :-Candidates who have success¬ 
fully undergone the prescribed 
training course for technical 
teachers of Engineering 
Colleges will be deemed to 
satisfy the qualificaitons pres> 
cribed under Clause (i) above. 

Requisitiors for the prescribed 
applicaionforms maybe made to Sri 


P* RaanmaattHi Itoa, Ddputy Kcgli^, 
Andhra UnivcitHy, Waltair tccompani* 
ed by a self-addnswd and iiaipped 
envelope and a State Bank Challan or a 
Crossed Indian Postal Order for one 
Rupee in favour of Registrar, Andhra 
University. Waltair. 

The University reserves the right to 
fill or not to fill any or all of the above 
posts. 

Univerahy Office, (M. Gopalakrishna 
Waltair, Reddy) 

Dated; 3.7.1972. R^istrar. 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 

Sambalpur 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Applications in the prescribed forms 
with attested copies of irarksheeis and 
certificates of all the examinations passed 
are invited for a post of Lecturer in 
Mechanical Engineering in the scale of 
pay of Rs. 400-40-800-50-950f. for the 
Univereity College of Engineering. Burla. 

QUALICTCATION essential : 

A Second Class Bachelor's degree in 
the subject* 

qualification DESIRABLE: 

Preference will be given to candidates 
having Master's degree in the subject. 

age OF RETIREMENT: SUtyyearsot 

age. 


The post carries usual dearness 
allowance as would be sanctioned by the 
University from time to time. 

Seven copies of the application 
forms will be supplied fr.om the Univer¬ 
sity Office to each candidate in person 
on cash payment of Rs. 2/ tRs two onlyj 
Candidates intending to receive their 
forms by post are required to send la) a 
crossed Indian P. 0« of RSiZ/- payable 
to the finance Officer, Sambalput 
University, Sambalpur and ib) a Self 
addressed envelope (23 cm x 10 cm) with 
postage stamp worib Rs. 2> affixed to it 
with the words "APPLICATION FORM 
FOR THE TEACHING POSTS IN THE 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY” supers¬ 


cribed on it. Money order/cheque will 
r et be entertained. 

The last date of receift of the appli¬ 
cations in the oflTice of the University, 
Budharajj Hills, Sambalpur (Orissa) is 
24.7.1972. 

All communications should be 
addressed to the tindenigned by design¬ 
ation only. 

The selected candidate must join the 
post within two months from the date of 
issue of the appointment order. 

Sd/- ($. Sahu) 

registrar 
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t SK9ZOK s 

LIBRARIES • COLLEGES • UNIVERSITIES 

^^RESEARCH IN PROGRESS” VOLUME IV-HUNANITIES 

haa just been raleased 

Research lor Doctoral Degree in various subjects is always in progress 
somewhere—Yours scholars desperately need to know that we have four 
volumes classified Bibliographies to help them. 

t. Research in Progress VoK I Physical Sciences Rs. 401- 

2. Research in Progress Vol. 11 Biological Sciences Rs. 35/- 

3. Research in Progress Vol. Ill Social Sciences Rs. 32/- 

4. Research in Progress Vol IV Humanities Rs. 50/- 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA & CEYLON 
ROUSE AVENUE, NEW DELHI-1. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Advanced Centre in Philosophy 
Scholarships 

Application! are invited for six Nat- 
tonai Scholarships of the value ofRs. 
150/* per month each and four Junior 
Research Pehowshtps of the value of 
Rs. 300/- per month each for post 
graduate studies and for Research lead¬ 
ing to the award ofPh. O. respectWelv 
at the Centre of Advanced Study In 
Philosophy. Banaras Hindu University. 
Application on prescribed forms avail¬ 
able from the Centre, free of charge, 
may be sent to the Director- Centre of 
Advanced Study in Philosophy. B.H-U • 
Varanasi'5 by fOth August. 1072. 

banaras Hr>rDU university 

EVENING COLLEGE 

Applicatjons, on the prescribed 
forms are invited for admission to B A. 
PI. II (Three years degree course) of the 
Evening College Banaras Hindu Uni- 
wrsijy, Varanasi for the session 19TJ.73 
The Ofcscribed apniication form ,iud 
bulletin of informations containing 
de’aMs of admission rcquirentenis and 
o!hcr relevant info'nntions can be had 
from the office of the Mcharge. Evening 
Coliegc on Prenivmsni of Rs 1,50 Paisa 
through crossed ro4i.il order or money 
order. Application forms duly filled in 
are to be sent to (he Incharge. Evening 
College, (Camp Office Birla Hostel) 
B.H.IJ., Varanasi. The Evening College 

offers the following >uhjM:ts for study: 

Hin^. History. Economics. Sociology 
andTwitical Science. 

The subject groups are as below : 

1. Hindi Hiitory Political Science 

2. Hindi Sociology Political Science 

3. Hindi Economics History 

4. Hindi Sociology History 

5. Economics, Political Sc.. History. 

Candidates who have passed LA./ 
l*Sc./l. Com. examination or ita equi¬ 
valent are eligible for admission to B.A. 
Part II in order of merit. The last date 
for the submission of admission applic¬ 
ation form is J«ly 15.19n. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The Faeully of social sciences offers 


Post-graduate and Under-graduate courses 
to the following subjects t 

(1) Economics. (2) Hhtnry, 0) 
Political Science (4) ftychology. (5) 
Sociology. 

Post-graduate Oiploma Course in 
Clintcal Psychology. 

For admission to the hTA. courses 
in any of the above mentioned subiecta. 
the minimum qualification required is: 

At least B. A. or its equivalent ex¬ 
amination. 

Students seeking admission to B.A. 
Part 1 and Part || have the option to 
offer two or three ontional subjects of 
the .ibove mentioned five subjects. 

The following minimum qualifica¬ 
tions are required for admission to: 

B. A. Part 1: 

<ti) P.U.C, or its equivalent exam¬ 
ination.' or 

<b) Higher Secondary Examination. 

B A, F^rt II: 

Inrcrmcdfate Examination or its 
equivalent. 

All admissions will be made strictly 
on the basis of merit within the fixed 
quota of seats. 

Candidates desirous to be considered 
for admission in separate courses of 
study shall apply separtrely. 

The last date for the submission of 
Admission Forms for Post-graduate 
courses is 10-7-1972 and for Under- 
gfudujte Courses is 25-7-197?, 

WOMEN'S a?LLEGE 

The Women's Collide admits stud¬ 
ents to the following Courses according 
to merit and subject to availability of 
seats. 

A. (i) B A- d: B.Sc. Pt, I open to can¬ 
didates who have passed P.U.C. 
or Higher Secondary oi equival¬ 
ent examination in Arts^Science. 
English is compulsory in B.Sc. 
Pi. I. 

(ii) B.A. & B.Sc. Pt. II (Pass and 
Honours) open to candidates 
who have passed or 

equivalent exammation. 

Minimum eligibility for admission 
to Hons. Courses is 4$% marks in aggre¬ 


gate and SO^ia the subject concerned. 
English it compulsory fot B.Sc. (Hons.) 
Couise. 

B. Limited provision of buses for day 
scholars exists. Limited accommodation 
available within the Colley premises 
for non-local students, according to 
merit on the discretion of the authorit¬ 
ies. Admission forms on payment of 
Rs. 1.SQ can be obtained from the office 
of the Principal. 

Last date for issue and receipt of 
applications for admission to Science 
Courses is 30th June. 1972, l.P.O. or 
M.O. for forms wjl) be accepted upto 
22-6-1972 only. 

The last date for submission of ad¬ 
mission form< for Arts Courses is 15th 
July. 1972. 

M. S. USrVERSITV. BARODA 
NOTIFIC.ATION No. 7 

Applications are invited for the p<wt 
of Deputy Registrar in this University 
in the prescribed application form on or 
before 15th July. 1972 which can be had 
from this office on pre-pavments of cross¬ 
ed postal order of Rs, 8-50 payable to 
the Registrar. M S. Univenity of 
Baroda. Bsioda-l. 

Grade ; Rs. 85045-1030-50-1230 plus 
D. A. H. R. A., benefit of 
P. F. and Gratuity as per 
'imveisity rules. 

Qualiflc-xiions : Essential : A second 
class Master* Degree with about eight 
years’ administrative and supervisory 
expeiienee of various aspects of working 
of a University or an educationil in¬ 
stitution of Higher Learning or Research 
or of Education Department of State 
Government. 

Desirable .* A d^ree or diploma in 
Public Administration or Law and/or 
some teaching experience in a Univars* 
ity or a College. 

Only the most suitable candidates 
will be called for interview- 

K. A. Amn 
Univenity Registrar 

M. S. University of Baroda. 

Baroda 8th June. 1972. 


It«d. R. N. 718<V63 
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BELL, P R and WOODCOCK, C L F 

The DiveniCy of Green Pianis 

AraoM Rs. 2S(£t.2S) 

BOAOL L., GRIEVE. D and NWANKWO, B 

Grammatical Structure and its Teaching 

Giw Rs. IS (£0.75) 

BROWN, G I 

A New Guide to Modern Valency Theory 
Lmsbis Rs. 8 (£0.40) 

CLARK. C 

The Economics of Irrigation 

PergMMNi Rs. l9t£0.9S) 

COHN. P M 
Linear Equations 

RMtledse Ri. 2 (£0 10) 

GLAUERr, MB 
Principles of Dynamics 

Realist Rs. 2i£0.l0) 


The foHowtog new diks have just been published 
m the ELBS edition. Tb^ are all pieKtibcd or re* 
commended at the GOltege and university level in the 
standard edition:— 


HOWARD, L R 
Auditing 

Macdonald Rs. 5 (£0.25) 

JENNINGS. SIR IVOR 

The Law of the Con&iijution 

ULP Rf. 7 

JOEL R. 

Basic Engineering Ihermodynanucs 

Longman Rs. 22 (£1.10) 

JUPP. T C and MILNE, J 
English Sentence Structure 

Hemcmann Edncatloaal Ps. 6 (£0,30i 

KEETON. Cl W 
The La* of Trusts 

Phman Rs. 2i£U.J0> 

LEDERMANN, W 
Complex Numbers 

RMikdge Ks. 2 (£0.10) 


GREEN, J A 

Sets and Groups 

Roaticdge 

Rs, 2 (£0.10) 

HAGUE, 0 C 

Managerial Economics 

Longman 

Rs. 20 (£1,00) 

HANDEL, S 

A Dictionary of Electronics 

Pengaia 

Kg, 4(£U.20) 

HANSON, J L 

A Textbook of Economics 
Macdonald 

Rs. 10 (£0 5 ) 


NELKON, M and OOBORN. J M 

Advanced Leval Practical Physics 

Heinemaoa Eddcalional Rs. 10 (£0,50) 

PAGE, MG 

The Pi mciples of Mechanical Engineering Science 
EUP Rs. 7 (£0.35) 

PAIN, H J 

The Physics of Vibrations and Waves 

John W iley Rs. 14 (£0.70) 

STAFFORD, L W T 
Business Mathematics 

Macdonald Rs. 6 (£0.30) 


HfNDMARSH, J STREETEN. P P and LIPTON. M 

Eiectrical Machines and their Applications The Crisis of Indian Planning 

Rs. 29 (£1.45) OUP fts.25(£l25) 

difiicuhy in obtaining these titles please write to the Books Offleer, The British 
Cotinol, C-25 South Extension Phrt 11. New DclhM9, quoting the reference UNAUG. Copies of Complex 
^ject Check Ust may be obuioed. free of charge, Bom this address or from any of the Blrtiish Cound) 
Libniies of India. 
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* The Cover-^a tug*of'War 
between the private manage¬ 
ment and the State Govern¬ 
ment, 


* NEWS (Page 5 to page 14) 


* Fear of Fall in Standards in 
Kerala's Higher Education 
(Page J3)^hy Dr, P. C. 
Thomas, formerly a UNES¬ 
CO Educational Economist 


* Library Education - a view 
point (Page 16) by 
N, Malaihi 


* The Cover story {Pages 18 & 
19) By W. D. Miranshah 


* The Questions That Baffle 
the Youth (Page 20) By Dr. 
/. R. Sharma, Punjabi Uni¬ 
versity 


Published every month by the Inter- 
University Board of India & Ceylon. 
Rouse Avenucj New Delhi* I. 


Editor: W. D. Miranshali 


Beside Kerala .■ 

How ode views the controversy with regard to 
colleges in Kerala depends upon one's sympathies. Tf one 
is sympathetic to private managements tbe State Govern* 
ment looks wicked and overbearing. But if one feels out¬ 
raged at the excesses committed by private managements 
nothing looks more convincing than that their powers 
should be curbed. 

To find a solution in these circumstances, particularly 
when political passions have been aroused on both sides, 
appears to be difficult, and no solution is recommended 
here. But this controversy has brought into sharp focus 
two issues wMch need to be analysed and elucidated in 
some detail. One relates to the general question of the 
costs on higher education and in what proportion they 
ought to be met by the parents and the State. Tradition¬ 
ally, higher education has been uncommonly cheap in 
India. There arc other countries in the world where the 
same system is followed. Owing to two inter-connected 
reasons however the situation is becoming more and 
more untenable in India. On the one hand, the rate of 
growth of national income is not so satisfactory as to 
permit the country to divert more and more funds towards 
higher education without at the same time hurting other 
sectors of education. Most expansion at the tertiary 
level is therefore being accomplished at the cost of the 
primary and secondary sectors. Not only is this socially 
unjust, it is also beginning to hurt the country economi¬ 
cally. On the other hand, the annual rate of growth of 
student population at the tertiary level during the last 
decade or so has been of the order of 12-13%. This means 
greater pressure on educational finance. The problem 
therefore has to be reviewed from more than one point of 
view. 

The second issue has been posed rather sharply relates 
to the mechanism of control over colleges. The academic 
standards are laid down by the university but the grants 
are given by the State Government. Quite often* ibece 
is no coordination between the two agencies. Thisabsbn^ 
of coordination has been noticed by several student^'pf 
Indian education but no concrete steps have so far been 
taken to ensure proper coordination. 

^^^^^^F^uch to hope that after the Kerala crisis has 
b^resolv^P^ome thought will be given to these two 

Amrik Singh 






ACADEMIC 
STAFF TIME: 

Excerpts from An Enquiry 
Roport By U. K. V.CV 
Committee 

“This enquiry, undertaken by 
the Commrtt^ of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals on betelf of all the 
universities in the United 
Kindgom, arose from the conver¬ 
gence of a number of requests for 
information. Those concerned 
with national research policy were 
anxious to know what proportion 
of university expenditure should 
be regarded as relating to res¬ 
earch. Much of this expenditure 
is on a share of the time of uni* 
versity staff. It was always clear 
to us that no precise figure for 
research expenditure could be obt¬ 
ained, for reasons which are ex¬ 
plain^ below ; but it is proptf 
that there should be an interest in 
the dtstritntiion and the changes 
through time in uaiversity research 
and no one could remain satisfied 
whh the crude assumption that 
half the time of staJOf is spent on 
this function. 

‘*The University Grants Com¬ 
mittee also has a legitimate in¬ 
terest in the uae of st^ time, in 
order that they may gain a fuller 
understanding of the relative costs 
of undergraduate and graduate 
work, and of different subject- 
groups, in the different universities. 
For a period that Committee had 
an enquiry of its own ; but this 
was based on a retrosp^ive im¬ 
pression of the division of time, and 
the Vioe-Chancellors" Committee 
considered it to be an unsatisfactory 
basis for conclusions which might 
be used hi the formulation of policy. 
We were therefore glad th^ the 
Ua.v.;rsity Granu Committee, in 
return for a promise that we would 
condua a sample enquiry of the 
present kind evep^ five years, agre¬ 
ed to withdraw its own enquiry. 

‘^We also became aware that a 
number of individual uaiversitfes 
would welcome infortaation about 
the way in which the time of tbeir 
own staff was being used, and 
about the divogenoe from national 

4 Uoivcfstty News, August, 1972 


averages, in order to h^ ia their 
own polic^makm^ Inis is not 
because of a desire to get more 
work from academic stiff—who, 
as the survey shows, work longer 
hours than are now usual in in¬ 
dustry, commerce of public service 
—nor is it because or a belief that 
there is something wrong in di- 
ffiering from the national average. 
The diversity of the British uni¬ 
versity system is one of its points 
of strength. However, each uni¬ 
versity faces the problem of ful¬ 
filling its purposes as well as it can 
with limited resources. Informa¬ 
tion, such as IS contained in this 
report, can help universitiea to use 
their staff and the better fulfilment 
of their ch<^n purposes. 


; * 

NOTEBOOK 


have not attempted to 
reproduce in this general report all 
the results of the analysis in the 
detailed form in which they have 
been sent to individual universities 
and the University Grants Com' 
mittee. To do so would in any 
case have required a very much 
larger volume. Bat the basic re¬ 
sults are set out in the pages 
which follow, together with ap¬ 
pendices setting out at some length 
the character of the enquiry and 
the techniques adopted. 

**It is proper that the figures 
should be abte to stand up to re¬ 
asonable examinationi and the 
first obvious question to be raised 
is the pc^ibility of sampling error. 
In practice a most valuable check 
against *rogue' results was that 
eteven universities chose to address 
the enquiry not just to a sample 
but to ail members of staff. A 
second possibility is that the use of 
time of those who did not respond 
to the enquiry was systematically 
different from that of thoK who 
did. But the response rate was 


for i furv^y of this Mod, the 
non-respondents were not sigoilb- 
antly different In grade or subject 
distribution and there is no 
obvious difference between those 
universities which got a very high 
response rste and those with a 
below average response. Thirdly, 
it might be argued that in some 
systematic way the respondents 
gave false answers to the questions 
(which asked them to assign a 
principal use to each half hour of 

day). It is scarcely likely that 
mernb^s of staff in significant 
numbers deliberately fudged the 
answers in order to suggest that 
they were doing more teaching, or 
more research —whichever they felt 
to be the more prestigious activ¬ 
ity. There could he an error due 
to some general misunderstanding, 
of the definitions of the categories 
to which time was to be assigned; 
but we have received n-’evidence 
of any such widespread mtiunder- 
standing. 

"Though we feel a rw’asonable 
degree of confidence m the re¬ 
sults here presented, we are also 
confirmed incur belief that there 
can be no clear division between 
teaching and researcti activities. 
For example, background reading, 
to enable a lecturer to keep up 
with his subject, is very often 
undertaken without knowing 
whether it will uliimuiely contri¬ 
bute predominantly to teaching or 
research or to both equally. Simil¬ 
arly. time spent on general admini¬ 
stration and committee work may 
contribute to both teaching "and 
research—such as time spent on 
committees to appoint new mem- 
ben of staff who undertake both 
functions. All such activities fell 
under the head ^unallocable intern¬ 
al time* in our diary. It may be 
convenient to spread the 'unalloc¬ 
able time* pro rata over the other 
'intemar items, but there ia no 
special rightness in so doing. 
Similarly, the distinction between 
'graduate research' and 'personal 
research* is an uncertain one, part¬ 
icularly in science and tedinoJogy, 
where personal research is often 
carried out with the help of 
graduate students who riomlt- 
oneously receive their resear^ 
trainning." 



Teactiers* Federation Drawing 
a National Policy 
on Education 


AnAlihi idiitiites a deW 
psttOT of iradetgndtute 
contses 

The Director of Higher Educa-^ 
thrit Mr. M. V, Rajagopal dis- 
closed at a meeting of cit&ens that 
a new pattern of intermediate 
studies Yfould soon he introduced 
in Andhra colleges. Instruction 
will be of two types^-one for con- 
timiing education leading to the 
degree and the other, a joh-orien- 
ted course ending at intermediate 
itself 

The new pattern is likely to 
insist that the job-oriented inter¬ 
mediate course would last for three 
years and the degree-oriented for 
two. The first year of the inter¬ 
mediate course would be common 
to all; and. at the end of it, a stu¬ 
dent would be asked to indicate 
his choice. 

He announced that one junior 
college which would be developed 
into a job-oriented college has 
been sanctioned for Vijayawada. 

Birla Institute Professor 
appointed member of 
Commission on the History 
of Mathematics. 

A Birla Institute of Techno* 
logy Professor, Dr, R. C. Gupta, 
has been named a member of the 
loternatjoaal Sceintific Body 
called Commission on the History 
of Mathematics. 

The Commission is part of the 
Division of History of Sciences 
(DHS) of the International Union 
h>T the History and Philosophy 
of Sciences (lUHPS). Its for¬ 
mation was accepted at the Gene* 
ral Assembly of D. H. S. on 23rd 
August. 1971 at the Xltith Inter¬ 
national Congress of History of 
Science in Moscow* 

About 30 countries are repre¬ 
sented on the Commission which 
has a Canadian Chairman, (Prof. 
Kenneth O. May); its Vice Chair¬ 
man is a Russian (Mr. S. S. Demi 
dov); and its Secretary is a Pari¬ 
sian (Mr. P. Dugac). 

Dr. Gupta, who will represent 
India on the Commission, has 


At its sitting In Agra on July 
10, the Executive Committee of 
the All India Federation of Uni¬ 
versity and College Teachers Or¬ 
ganisations announced that It 
would draft a national policy on 
education for the year 1973-74 
and submit it to the Government 

Another important announce¬ 


ment made on behalf of the 
Committee by Prof. Amiya Das 
Gupta, its Joint Secretary, was 
planning countrywide demonsta- 
tions this September to project 
their charter of demands t a uni- 
form grade of Rs. 550 to Rs.lSOO 
and majority representation of 
elected teachers and colleges on 
university bodies. 


Punjab University Senate 
Agenda talks of radical 
examloatioD reforms 


In line with a grave concern, 
expressed by the university autho* 
rities about copying and other 
unfair means in examinations, 
the Senate will be hearing the 
matter on July 16, according to 
the Registrar, Mr. Jagjit Singh. 
Some 10% of 250 examination- 
centres of the university set up in 
Cbaodigarb. Punjab and Haryana 
were suspected to have indulged 
in such practices in this year's 
examinations. And^*tbe thorough 
study'* of answer papers of these 
centres was also in progress. The 
university have had to disqualify 
200 students of the Gobana Cen- 
tre in Haryana last year. The 
number of auaults on examiners 
was lower this year than in the 
previous-only three or four inci- 
deots were reported. 

Results, too, were declared on 
previously announced dates, un¬ 
like last year, in spite of the fact 
that examinations were postponed 
for at least a week this year be¬ 
cause of the lodo-Paklstan war. 


carried out activities of the 
Commission since the early 
months of this year- Besides, he 
will be contributing a portion to 
the proposed book, ''History of 
Mathematics In India,*' 


Will Kalyani become an 
Agricultural University ? 

Teachers and students of srta 
and science faculties of Kalyani 
University marched on July 8 to 
Calcutta by suspending their aca- 
damic activities indefinitely. 

The Education Minister, was 
asked that the interest of the two 
faculties must not be sacrificed 
and that, therefore, the university 
should not become agricultural- 
The demonstrators were not con¬ 
tented even with this; they wanted 
the Education Minister, Prof. M. 
Baoerjee, to come out at the 
scene of demonstration near the 
Raj Bbavan and declare that he 
would not do any such thing 

The other demand of the 
demonstrators was that the 
Kalyani University should not be 
tagged with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

On the other baud two stu¬ 
dents—Mr. Pankaj Das, Secretary 
Agriculture Faculty Student Uni¬ 
on of K. U. and Mr. Sujit K.Dey, 
Secretary, Bengal Veterinary 
College Students Union—hsUed 
the decision of the State Govt to 
transfer the Research farms to 
Kalyani Universi^ which was 
well for the university if it became 
a fulfledged agricultural univer¬ 
sity. 


University Nev^ August 1972 5 


^•Education by itself does not necessarily lead to a comer- 
sation of ndnds towards peaceful purposes.''' 

—/dwaAor/a/ Nehru 


Allahabad High Court quashes U.P. 
order appointing College Controller 

July 7 ; 

Mhhabad High Court yesiorday threw out the U, P, Govt, order 
appointing an authorised control/er for the Arya Kanya Inter CoUegOt 
Jhansi, with this observation : ■“// is a serious interference with the 
right of the managing committee" The Judgement was dcUverded by 
Mr. Justice J.C.Mathur^ who also allowed partly the uri/ peUiion 
filed by the Managing Committee of the said college^ adding that, since 
the order had been passed without giving the management an opportunity 
of being heard, it must be set aside. The judge added that nowhere waj 
it shown in the order tlutt the management had been consulted: all Otat 
the impugned order had stated was that the State Govt was satisfied 
with the report mack by the Director of Ethtcaiion that there was mis~ 
management. He also observed that the order had been passed in viola* 
thn of the principles of natural justice.'’'* 


Course Ou Huniian Ri^ts 
Tn Administration of 
Criminal Justice 

Judges, public prosecutors, 
police of&ctBls, barristers and 
other jurists from 37 African aod 
Asian countries will participate 
in a United Nations training 
course on *'Human Rights in the 
Administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice,'* in Fuchu» Tokyo, Japan, 
from 14 August to 13 September. 

The course is designed to 
familiarize these senior and expe¬ 
rienced criminal iaw officials with 
relevant legislative aod adminis¬ 
trative procedures in Japan and 
elsewhere as they affect human 
rights, and to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for the exchange of views 
on the law and practice relating 
to criminal procedures in the 
Asian and Far East and African 
regions. 

It is being organized under 
the United Nations programme 
of Advisory Services in the field 
of human rights, in co-operation 
with the Government of Japan. 
It will be held at the United 
Nations Asia and the Far East 
Institute for the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offen¬ 
ders (UNAFEI). 

The training course will be 
the third in a scries organized in 
pursuance of a recommendation 
of the United Nations Commi¬ 
ssion on Human Rights which 
urged the inclusion of such a 
course in the annual programme 
of Human Rights Advisory Ser¬ 
vices provided by the United 
Nations. The first in the series 
was held in Japan in 1967, aod 
the second in Poland in 1968. 



fit the Swwmry of Dr, S. 
Pamanturty s talk, reported in the 
July issue of University News, the 
uIlM '‘*iventrahdecays'** {Col. I; 
line 3}rd) should read Neutral 
Kaoh decays ’*; **practlce** {Col. 2, 
line J) sfutuld read ^'particle** and 
•‘Our knowledge * in place oj '*Over 
knowledge*'.. 

The errors are regretted, 

^Editor 


Aligarh Professor 
To Chair 
IGU Conference 

Aligarh 31 July: 

A Seven-day Conference of the 
International G^graphical Union 
is going to be held at the UniverS' 
iiy of Waterloo, Ontario (Canada) 
from August 2 this year. 

The Union has invited an 
Indian scholar of imcmaiional 
repute. Professor Mohammad Sbafi 
of Aligarh, to preside over the 
session of the International Com¬ 
mission on Applied Geography. 

Professor Sbafi, who is ibe 
Head of the depanmeDt of Geo¬ 
graphy and Director of Academic 
Programmes in the Aligarh 
Muslim University, will present 
his paper on ""the development of 
Applied Geography in India'*. 

He will also attend the 22nd 
Intcmaticaal Geographical Con¬ 
gress at Montreal as a member of 
the National delegation of the 
Covemmenx of India. His paper 
at Congress will relate to the 
productivity ttgjom of India. 


Three Universities 
Waive off Migration 


JULY\5, mi^Tke Regk- 
trars of the Panjah, Panjabi and 
Guru ivanak Universities who met 
here recently took the following 
decisions: 

*'That the candidates placed in 
compartment of Panjah, Panjabi 
and Guru Nanak Universities may 
seek migration to any of the other 
two Universities and allowed pro- 
visional admission, to the next 
higher class in any of the colleges 
affiliated to the other two Univer¬ 
sities provided thatthe migra¬ 
ting candidate shall be allowed to 
clear the compartment subject with 
parent VniversUy in the next two 
consecutive chances, failing which 
he shall be reverted to (he lower 
class*, (ii) The admission to the 
next higher class of the University 
to which he has migrated will be 
confirmed only after he has cleared 
the com^rtment subject within 
two admhible chances. 
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Gandhi Peace Foundation 
Organises Summer Youth Camp 
at Jora (Morena) 

pot in the bouses in which June 1972, The guests present in- 
bandful of grains was to be eluded Shri Mahavir Singh* 
poured in even by the smal- Secretary of the Mission, Shri R. 
lest child. The grain was to C. Naval, Office Secretary of the 
be used for Peace Brigade Mission, Shri Jaw iharLd Jain and 
Organisation. Shri Bhavani Prasad of Rajasthan. 


The Summer Youth Camp 
organised by the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, New Delhi in collar 
boration with the National Service 
Scheme, the Voluntary Action 
Cell and other agencies was held 
with effect from 7-6-1972 to 
22-6’l972 at Jora in the Morena 
district of Madhya Pradesh. 

Twelve colleges of Madhya 
Pradesh, one of Uttar Pradesh, 11 
colleges from Delhi and one batch 
from the Birla Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Pilani participated in it. 
Five girls also participated in the 
camp. They stayed at the Pan- 
chayat Bhavan attached to the 
camp site, adjacent to the Gandhi 
Ashram. Facilities were provided 
by the District Collector and the 
Superintendent of Police. 

The camp was inaugurated by 
Swami Krishnanand, Vice Presid¬ 
ent of the Chambal Peace Mission 
on 7th June 1932. The campers 
woke up at 4-45 a.m. and went to 
bed at 10-30 p,m. 

Work Project; 

The morning hours were de¬ 
voted for the work project which 
consisted of digging drainage to 
drain olT the extra water that 
stagnated on the sides of the 
chambal canal. The work of this 
project started at 3-30 a m. and 
lasted up to 9 a.m. with half an 
hour break. The students showed 
keen interest in spite of the hot 
weather. Second 16 villages, in¬ 
hibited by the families of the 
surrendering dacoits and the 
victims, were selected. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for the board 
and lodging of campers in each 
village. This provided them the 
opportunity to go into the comm¬ 
unity and also to bring tlie com¬ 
munity in. The students heard 
the grievances and visited the 
homes of the surrendering dacoits. 
They outlined the following three 
programmes, namely : - - 

(a) Gram Sabha : to be held once 

in a month for solving the 

problems by consultation 

(b) Shand Sena : to take up con¬ 

structive work during peace 

(c) Shinti Patra : to maintain a 


The above programme has 
started in some villages and the 
Ashram will keep In touch with 
them. Apart from ab>ve, a road 
was repaired at Jabraul which 
used to damage bullock carts. At 
Cota the students got the vill¬ 
agers agreed to build six mile road 
connecting the Moreoa-Vijayapur 
road. Each house in the village 
agreed to lift 5 bullock cart loads 
boulders from the river bed to the 
roadside. 

Lectures and dtscussioas 

Two hours m the afternoon 
were utilised for lectures and dis¬ 
cussions. The subjects of the 
lectures were camp ilife, back¬ 
ground and perspectives ofdacoit 
surrender. Shramdan project 
(Drainage scheme) dacoit problem 
(the police view) employment to 
millions, NSS programme and 
camp impressions. 

Games 

An hour for games was pro¬ 
vided in the evening. The cam¬ 
pers learnt by practice a few in¬ 
expensive games which involved 
mass participation. The games 
attracted the village young folk 
and children who also participated 
in them 

A unique feature was the even¬ 
ing prayer which consisted recita¬ 
tion from the selected passages 
from scriptures of Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Islam, Zorathostra, 
Christianity, Sikkhism and Jainism 
This was followed by the Bhajans 
and Dhuns. Local participation 
was encouraging. 

The camp closed on 22nd June 
1972. Shri Kashinath Trivedi. 
a known Gandbian author and a 
former Education Minister gave 
the valedictory address on 2lst 


Salient featnres 

1. The camp provided opport¬ 
unity to the students to go 
into the community and to 
bring the community in. 

2. It made them to realise the 
importance of manual work. 

3. The students learned to share 
the responsibliity as much of 
the burden of the camp was 
shouldered by the students 
in groups by undertaking 
the work of sanitation, fill- 
ing water, kitchen work, 
serving food and night and 
day watch, 

4. It provided them an opport¬ 
unity to learn discipline 
voluntarily. Except a minor 
incident no incident took 
place which may show in¬ 
discipline on the part of the 
students. 

Soviet Academy 
Invites Scientists 
From Hebrew University 

Two Hebrew Vmersity bota¬ 
nists, Profs. Michael Eveniri and 
Naphtali Tadmor, have been invi¬ 
ted by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences to participate in a sympo¬ 
sium this month. 

The symposium on ^^Ecophysio- 
logical basis for developing arid 
zones*' will be held in Leningrad 
and in Dushambe, near the Afgha¬ 
nistan border Following the 
scientific sessions, the two Israelis 
will be given an opportunity to visit 
the Russian desert. 

Profs. Evenari and Tadmor 
are known for their research on 
desert farming using ancient run¬ 
off irrigation methods in combi¬ 
nation with modern technology, 
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8-Centuiy Copper Plate Discovered 
By Milagres College Principal 


Dr. P. Gwnraja Bbatt, Princi¬ 
pal* Milagres CoUcge* Kallianpur 
has thought to light the presence 
of an important copper plate 
assignable to theSth Century A.D. 
and belonging to the early Alupa 
Dynasty of Tulunadu (South 
Kanara) in the temple of Sri 
Darga Parameshwari, Belmannu, 
Karhata Taluk* S. Kanara. Dr. 
Bhatt says that this copper plate 
document becomes the earliest to 
be known of its kind io the dis*' 
trict, and also in Karnataka in 
rega]^ to copper plate in the 
Kannada language. Hithereto no 


copper plate inscription earlier 
than the 14th Century A.D. has 
been brought to knowledge in the 
District. Moreover* no copper 
plate inscription of the AJupas has 
hitherto been brought to light in 
the District. 

Dr. Bhatt is of the opinion that 
this copper plate which was 
brought to his knowledge by Sri 
Madhvaraya Bhatt* the Managing 
Trustee of the Temple is of great 
significance from the hi&torical 
stand point of Tulunadu in part¬ 
icular and of Karnataka in gere^a^ 


1. The Coppa plate is in the 
book form consisting of 5 sheets 
(plates) strung together by a ring 
with the seal (emblem) of the 
Alupas (two fish). The sheets are 
arranged from right to left and the 
engraving is found on the 7 sides 
of four sheets. 

2. The epigraph is beautifully 
engraved io Kannada Characters 
assignable to the llth Century AD. 
while, some of the letters e.g., 
Vi kha, la etc., bear very early form 
he., of the 4ih—5th Century AJ), 

3. The epigraph consists 



Ei^A century Atupa copper plate from Belfflanas Djrga Pnram^ahirarl Templ .2 


three parts, namely, the royal 
names of the donors of the great, 
nature of the grant and impreca- 
liOD. 

4. The digest of the grant is 
as follows: 

Srimat Aluvarasa whose 
family was said to be protested by 
fiiahma (Pitamaha), along with 


SrijEreyyapparasa nude a grant 
to Belmanna sabha^free from tax 
to be paid to SivavalU, on the day 
of solar eclipse. This grant was 
made in the tadministrativc sub¬ 
division of Manideva of Kanta- 
pura (Kantavara) and the docu¬ 
ment was prepared in the presence 
of Chokkainuli Bhatu. The grant 
was to be protected by Boygavarma 


ofKapu, Nanda of Bela (Bola), 
Nanda of Kolunuru (Kodandur), 
Medini of Santoru (Santuru) and 
Uarappana who would be the 
recipients of innumerable boons 
etc. for their work of protection. 

In the imprecatoiy part of the 
document, h is sajid that those who 
destroyed the grant would be con- 


Dr. P. Cururaja Bhutt holds a Ri. D. In Progreasive History 
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signed to the 21 kindi of hell and 
would suffer in a number of 
dreadful ways (details enumerat¬ 
ed). 

The presiding diety of Belmannu 
» referred to an Vindbyavasini 
adored by great saints. The epi¬ 
graph ends in reference to Panda 
Xulas which would prosper with 
thb grant. 

Historical inferences 

Atuvarasa refencd to in this 
epigraph may be accepted as 
Aluvarasa 11 who seemed to have 
reigned over Aluvakheda 
(Tulunadu) between A.D. 730 and 
A.D. 750. Although he was sub- 
ordinate to the Chalukyas of 
Badami. the absence of the ment¬ 
ion of the suzerain in this docu¬ 
ment is significant. It would mean 
either Aluvarasa was practically 
independent or recalcitrant. 
Eve)yapparasa mentioned in this 
epigraph was none other than the 
second son of Sripurusha the 
Gaoga King. There may either 
have been blood relationship be¬ 
tween the Atupa.s and the Ganges 
or friendly political alliances be¬ 
tween them. This is a very signific¬ 
ant historical fact revealed ^ this 
inscription. The various places 
come aaoss in this epigraph seem 
to have considerable importance 
in local administration Sivavalli 
(Sivalli), present Udupi is spoken 
of as of great sanctity perhaps as 
important as Varanasi (Banaras). 
The mention of the Woman chief 
ofSanturu is interesting. Could 
it mean reference to matriarchate ? 

Reference to the diety of the 
place. Belmannu^ as Vindbyavasini 
is really very informative, for it is 
beyond doubt that the temple of 
Durgadevi existed as far btxk as 
the Ah Century A.D. Dr. Bbatt 
recalls the ascription of the date 
circa 8th 9th Century A.D , to the 
Mahishamardini icon of this 
temple based on iconographic 
study as far back as 1969 when 
his Antiquities of South Kanara 
saw the light of the day. 

Another important information 
revealed in this epigraish, Dr- 
Bhatt says, is the possibility of the 
Alupas belonging to the Pandya 
kulas. Amongst the Pandyas there 
must have been t number of 


families. This fact is corrtborated 
by the Shiggoan plates dated A D. 
707 edited by Dr. O. S. Gai. Chief 
Epigraphist, Oovemment of India. 

Dr. Bhatt also is of the opin¬ 
ion that the study of the full text 
of this epigraph may be of con¬ 
siderable value from the linguistic 
point of view. Since the epigraph 
^gtns with reference to Lord Siva, 
it is beyond doubt now that the 
Alupas were the worshippers of 
Lord Siva. The presence of the 
two fish on the seal is the indisput¬ 
able proof of fish being that state 
emblem of the Alupas. It may be 
recalled here that Dr. Bhatt has 
excavated a 6 feet high stone bear¬ 
ing an AJupa epigraph of the 9th 
Century A. D. at Udayapura 
(Udyavara) last year on which are 
engraved two fish at the top. This 
may be considered, according to 
Dr. Bhatt as the only stone epi¬ 
graph bearing the Alupa symbol 
The new Alupa copper plate now 
discovered and decipher^ is the 
first of its kind to bear the Alupa 
symbol. 

Dr. Bhatt is grateful to Sri 
Madhvaraya Bhatt for having 
preser\'ed this copper plate which 
was found om by him in 1942 
kept in a stone casket buried 
under the north part of the 
prakara of the temple. When the 
temple was renovated, it was dis¬ 
covered by him and ever since 
then it was safely preserved. Sri 
Durga Partmeshwari temple, Bel¬ 
mannu is situated on a hill top of 
immense scenic beauty and it has 
claims to be regarded an one of 
the earliest temples of Karnataka. 
The temple hat a good record of 
spiritual existence under the able 
leadership of Sri Madhvaraya 
Bhatt. 

NINE MILLION BOOKS 
PRINTED IN ISRAEL 
IN 1970-71 

A total of 9^000,000 copies of 
books K'os printed in Israel during 
the 1970’11 fiscal year^600,00b 
more than in the previous year. 
This emerges from a survey by the 
Publishing Department of the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of Statistfes. 

A total of 1,890 new books was 


printed that year, compared to 
2,080 the year before. The num¬ 
ber of reprints, however, increased: 
1,450 books were printed, compared 
to 1,021 in 1969-70. This figure 
incorporates an increase of 
in reprint copies and a 
decrease of 4,000,000 in new 
books. 


NOW 

A SOIL MUSEUM 
AT PAU 

A Soil Museum is being set up 
in the Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity for the education of the visi- 
ting scientists and farmers. 

The Museum will have some 
blocks of representative soils, a 
soil map of the Punjab and speci¬ 
mens of its rocks and minerals. 
Among other things, models show¬ 
ing reclamation of saline alkali 
soils and methods of water conser¬ 
vation and root patterns of different 
crops will be displayed. It will 
also have maps showing the soil 
fertility of different districts, their 
fertilizer consumption compared to 
their actual needs. 


NSO 

SCHOLARS UPS 
F 'R 197273. 

Last date lot receiving applica¬ 
tions on the prescribed proforma, 
in the office of the Inter Univer¬ 
sity Board for N. S. 0. Scholar¬ 
ships (fresh as well as renewal) 
for the academic session 1972-73 
has been fixed as 3Ist August, 
1972. Printed application forms 
have been circulated to the 
Member Universities. Those 
desiring to apply may, therefore, 
contact the Sports Officers of 
their respective universities for 
application forms and other 
details. 

The scholarships are available 
only for the bonafide students of 
the Member Universities subject 
to other terms and conditions laid 
down in this behalf. No appli* 
cation shall be entertained unless 
sent on the prescribed proforma 
and through the university 
concerned. 
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CAMPUS 

NEWS 


The Annual Convocation of 
Osmania University, which was 
held on July 1, 1972, wore a new 
look: the traditional academic 
robes and ceremonial procession 
were discarded and a simple 
white dress and badges were 
introduced in their place. 

The convocation was new in 
another sense in that for the first 
time the convocation was restrict 
ted to candidates admitted to the 
post-graduate and Ph. D. degrees. 

Delivering the Convocation 
Address, Dr. S. Bhagavantam, 
Honorary Professor, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore, and a 

Kuiukshetia 

to Fstablish Computer 
Centre soon 

The Haryana Government has 
sanctioned Rs. 20 Lakhs to the 
Kurukibetra University for pur¬ 
chasing a Medium Fast Eicetro- 
Compuier, other accessories and 
a building for the Computer 
Centre to be estalliabed at the 
Dcparimcnt of Mathematics. 
There being no other Electronic 
Computer in the whole of Har¬ 
yana , it will fulfill long-felt needs 
of the Science. Engineering and 
other dcpafiments. 

The University is also taking 
steps to obtain necessary foreign 
exchange for the purcrase of this 
Computer, which is expected to 
beif»stiiHedin the summer of next 
year. 1 he University has started 
a Post-graduate Diploma Course 
in Namcrical Anal)slsand Auto¬ 
matic Computing from July 1972, 
The objective ot the course Is to 
train students in the use of Elec¬ 
tronic Computer. They will be 
given cr.ovgh grourding in the 
mathematics of electronic compu¬ 
ting, and will learn how to write 
progra mm es for use on computers. 
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Osmania discards hood; 
introduces simple white 


former Vice-Chancellor of Osma¬ 
nia University, asked the students 
to develop character. 

^'During the past hundred and 
odd years, we have borrowed 
many things from others. We have 
borrowed technology, we have 
borrowed experts, we have borr¬ 
owed money and we have borro¬ 
wed ideas. We cannot borrow 
character. This is something which 
should exist in our traditions and 
in our blood, sproot, grow and 
derive its nourishment in our soil,** 
he said. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. N. 
Narotham Reddy, in his report, 

M. A. in Pakistan Studies 

The University has decided to 
introduce **Pakista& Studies**~a 
specialised group of two papers 
in H. A. (Political Science) from 
ibe next academic session. The 
study of Pakistan Politics and 
Foreign Paiicy has arsumed a 
great importance recently. Since 
Pakistan is our next-door neigh¬ 
bour and has been a source of 
•rouble for the last 2S years, a 
careful study of the Political 
Sociology, Political Culture, the 
Government and Politics of 
Pakistan and its Foreign Policy is 
considered esseoiiaJ. 

The University is also going 
to start a two-year diploma 
course in Urdu, and one-year dip¬ 
loma course in German and Mas¬ 
ter in Business Administratioo io 
(he Department of Commerce. 

New Library Bailding 

Dr. S. K. Duita, the Vice- 
Chancellor, performed the open¬ 
ing ceremony of the new library 
building of (be University on 18 
July. 1972. The library building 
has been recently completed at 
a cost ef Rs. IS lakhs. It has 
33.0G0 sq. ft- covered area on 
three floon. The library has an 


reviewed the progress the Univer¬ 
sity had made during the year. 
Five more colleges were granted 
affiliation by the University bring¬ 
ing the total number of colleges 
to 91'~sixteen University and 
conscitutent colleges and (he rest 
affiliated. 

The number of graduates who 
received their degrees at the Con¬ 
vocation was 6,4r»2 at the First 
Degree level and 1,115 at the 
post-graduate level in the non- 
professional faculties. As for the 
professional faculties, those who 
have admitted to the First Degree 
were 2.051 and to the post-graduate 
degree 2J3. 

air-conditioned research room, 
where 60 seats have been provt- 
dccl. A special feature of Ibis 
building is that readers and books 
have been brought as close as 
possible to facilitate a vigorous 
use of reading maUtials. The 
new building has two dark rooms 
meant for micrcfilni traders and 
five rooms lor team research pro¬ 
jects of Departme nts- 


SVU College 
Celebrates 150ih Birthday 
of Nfcndel 

Under the Presidentship of 
Prof. M.V. Rama Sarma, Princip¬ 
al of University College, the ISOtb 
Birthday Celebrations of Gregor 
Mendel was celebrated by the de¬ 
partment of Zoology at $. V. 
University on 22-7-1972. 

Prof. C. Krisbnan, Professor 
A Head of the Department of 
Zoology, welcomed the gathering. 

Before unveiling the portrait 
of Gregor Mendel, Dr. D. 
Jaganaifaa Reddy thanked the 
U.G.C., which created an aware¬ 
ness among University scholars 
and fostered an interest in a 
review of Menders contributions 
to life sciencea. 


laticm tpoiiu^ bytS Natio^ SVU HOStS SfX*OSJf NCERT Workshop 

Comcif or Bdu——-- 


......Rflieardi 

A Iteining voder tbe anq^icei of 
Sri Venkateswara University was 
teangurated by Sri. V. Ram- 
achandrao, M. A., Director of 
Pn^ lB8truction» Andhra 
Pradelh, on 20th July 1972. 

Over 25 participants attended 
tbe Workshop. Ihe Workshop 
stalled with a welcome by Dr. R, 
^hrasa Rao. Director of the 
Woftshop and Head of the Dept, 
of Education. 

In his inaugural address, 
Sri Ramachandran, emphasised 
(he need to introduce Population 
Education at the Secondaiy level 
and stressed the need of implement- 
ing the recommendations of the 
Conference previously held. The 
D.P- 1, said that it imperative 
to give iO'Service training to work* 
ing teacheis besides pre-service 
training to those who want to 
become teachers. 

While presiding over the Work¬ 
shop, Dr. D. J. Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor. praised the D P.I. for 
his leadership to introduce Popula¬ 
tion Education in School 'cur* 
riculum in order to educate the 
youth in population dynamics and 
to create an awareness of the 
magnitude of the problem. 

Speaking on school curriculum 
Dr. Reddy, said. 'The school 
curriculum is continuously chang¬ 
ing and is not static to meet the 
challenges of the changing patterns 
of society. To this NCERT has 
brought forth a syllabus on Popu¬ 
lation Education at the Primary 
and Secondary leveb and also a 
eoK curriculura to the teacher 
educators and teacher trainees and 
the latter in particular to those 
who spedaiised in social studies. 

Further he said that a teacher 
was a priest of the conununity, 
which could no longer disown 
responaibOity, and that he ought 
to become an agent of change. 

On the need of limiting the 
famQy size, Dr. Reddy said: "The 
odoleecent youth between 12 to 16 
age group develops ^ desires and 
fcBis and lacks bask knowledge 
00 body and powtb, sex, repro¬ 
duction, marriage and family life. 
AO ibao need be given at the 
idiool throng sufegects like Eo* 


OQomics, Geography and Biology 
80 that he becomes aware of the 
complex problems of society and 
its development. He suggested the 
extension of sex education 
to campus. Dr. Reddy stressed 
the n e e d to set up an 
iostructioaa] uoii for secondary 
school students and also popula¬ 
tion instructional materials pro¬ 
ject A strategy for Population 
Education through mass be 

Jcvolved. 

fS^Lastly he cautioned how the 


populmion explosion is rai^d and 
alarming when compared to 1920. 
Pre-service and Inservice training 
in Population Education is a must 
for the teacher trainee and teacher 
in service and it should begin 
without delay. School education 
should be geared towards national 
goals and needs. 


Df. R. C. Sexena, NCERT 
Participant, proposed a vote of 
thanks. 
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Sri. V. RaaiactiandruD, Director of PobMc Tn^triiettoii. Aodbra Pnid$s:i, 

ioaugunitiDg tbo Wurkmop, 

Tokls fcftji Of, 0. J4S4UiaaJplBddyjVice OiNnctllor, S. V. UDiTe.-8ity. 


(Contd. from paga'IO) 

Dr. Reddy [stressedj^hat 
this should serve as a stimulus 
to students ofBiology for original 
investigations on tbe applied as¬ 
pects of Biology for creating better 
living conditions. 

Speaking on salient traits of 
Mendel, Dr. Reddy pointed out 
that original contribution in plant 
hybridisation had yielded rich 
nefits by way of improved variet¬ 
ies of wheat, rice etc. which are 
high sneldiog; a number ofim* 


proved qualities in growth and 
yield are made possible only be¬ 
cause of Mendel's observations. 


Recapitulating the contribu¬ 
tions made by giants in science 
like Robert Hooke, Lenen Koek, 
Bernard. Lister and several others 
who toiled ceaselessly night and 
day with primitive equipment and 
gave much to mankind, the 
speaker reflected that all these 
will remind us of the task of living 
up to the glorious percepts of past 
Kientific investigations. 
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PUNJAB UNlVERSin 


**liidta A Uvfnf 


STREAMLINES EXAMINATIONS 
Reported by Mr. R. K. Mathotra 


The organisation of examina¬ 
tions by a teaching and afiiliating 
university on a vast scale through 
a centralised system, indeed, pres¬ 
ents a number of problems. Some 
2 lakh students took various ex¬ 
aminations of this University in 
Punjab, Haryana and Chandigarh 
in April/May this year. About 
2,100 persons were appointed on 
the suprevisory staff at nearly 300 
examination centres. 

’The Vice-Chancellor, Mr Suraj 
Bhan, appointed various com¬ 
mittees, which included Presidents. 
Secretaries of Principals' and 
Teahers’ Associations in Punjab 
and Haranya of both Government 
and non-LrOvemment colleges as 
also some distinguished educa- 
tioitnts. 

These committees deliberated 
on various aspects of the problem 
and made certain recommenda¬ 
tions to the Syndicate of the Uni¬ 
versity, which, after its approval, 
were put into praaice from 
last year. 

In a paper entitled, “Unfair 
Means—The Qimax and Denoue¬ 
ment*' presented by the Registrar, 
Mr. Jagjit Singh-at a seminar 
organized by the Inter-Unhrcniity 
Board of India and Ceylon, Iw 
made a lucid analysis of the pro¬ 
blems involved and suggest^ a 
pragmatic approach to exaouna- 
tions. 

The Punjab University has in¬ 
sured its supervisoiy staff at 
various examination centres for 

Us, 10,0CH‘/- each with the Life 
Insurance Corporatioa of India. 
Apart from infusing a sense of 
security among the invigilating 
staff, the rates of payment were 
increased to attract better 
personnel. 

The Principal was made the 
over-all incba4e for conducting 
examinations and maintenance of 
disciplme outside the examination 
with the lespoosibiiity of conduct- 
sog examinations. At places, 
where there were more thim one 
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centre, the Superintendent m 
appointed from the same institup 
Cion and supervisory staff was 
appointed on 50 : SO basis, i. e., 
S0% from the college concerned 
50^0 from other institutions. 

Local committees, consisting of 
district authorities. Principals and 
representatives of citizens of the 
' place, were appointed to look after 
the. day-to-day problems nitb a 
view to ensuring the smooth runn¬ 
ing of the centre. 

The unfair means cases, if any, 
were to be reported by the SupeN 
iniendent of the centre direct to 
the UniveriTCv office and not 
through the Principal of the 
college as was done earlier. 

The maximum strength of tt* 
aminees at a particular centtf 
must not exceed 250 and the 
strength of the supervisory ttaff 
was determined as one Assistant 
Superintendent for every forty 
candidates. 

In addition to nonnal inspec¬ 
tion of centres by senior teamen, 
flying squards were also organizad 
to check-mate the incidence of 
unfair means at notorious centree. 

The University has also stna- 
mlined its offioe branches, which 
deal with the conduct of examina¬ 
tions. For example, both the 
examination scheduled is notified 
and question papers printed well 
in advance. Answer-books are 
dei^patched to time and secrecy 
maintained. 


Nnseyin** 


--Or. Mtmakthltttndariii 
to th« All-lffilla Dravidlan 

Confaranca at 8VU 


**The help of lioguistici," 
observed Mr. K. K.. Sbab. 
“will be quite welcome in our 
language teaching programmes of 
translation of texts from one 
language to another". He spoke 
these words, as he inaugurated the 
2ttd All India Conference of 
Dravidian Linguistics at the Sri 
Venkateswara University at Tiru- 
pati. Dr, T P. Meenakshi- 
sundaram, former Vice-Chance¬ 
llor of Madurai University was in 
the chair. 

Dr. Meenakshisundaram men* 
tioned, in the course of preisiden- 
tial address, that India was a 
living museum of all languages. 
Linguistics study could develop 
naturally and effectively in India. 
He felt that there was need for 
providing funds for publishing the 
materials and works of the various 
iostitutioDS and research scholars. 

On the other hand, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. D. J. Reddy said 
that there were 4000 languages in 
the world, 199 being in India 
alone. Of the 72 universities in 
India, only 13 had linguistics 
departments. He urged the need 
for a greater number of languaga 
laboratories in the country. 


*Take seteral thousand studenis and force them to attend 
lectures in a hall that holds a kutdred. Tell them that if they pose 
their examinations, there will be no jobs for them, Surrowtd them 
with a society that does not practise what it preaches and Is nm 
by political parties that do itot represent student ideas. Tell them 
to hink what is wrong with society aid how to put U ri^. As 
soon as they become activ^ interested in the sidtject, send In the 
police to beat them Then stand well clear of the bm aid 
affect an attitude of corfused surprise,'* 

-Dr. Maeolen Adifto Me text 

quoted gy Prof. H. R. luitao ia Youth Power Higher Sducathni 






Course in Muni¬ 
cipal Administra¬ 
tion at Osmania 

The moDth-long fifth orienta¬ 
tion course in municipal adminit- 
tratiort, conducted by the Regio¬ 
nal Centre for Training and 
Research in Monicipal Adminis¬ 
tration, Department of Public 
Administration, Osmania Univer¬ 
sity, concluded on July 17. 

Delivering the Valedictory 
address, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. N. Narotham Reddy, reve¬ 
aled that the G.ne'nment nf 

India v^as pijnnirg to i'clp, in a 
big way, the municipal adminis- 
nation course in Hyderabad in 
the Fifth Plan. 

During the course, background 
lectures and workshops in various 
aspects of municipal administra¬ 
tion were conducted Piof. M. A. 
Multalib was the Director of the 
Regional Centre. 

Tvicnty one candidates from 
various parts of ihe country, 
participated in the course. 

V. C. Lays C orner Stone 
For A New 
Teachers Colony 

In an attempt to provide more 
facilities to the leaching commu¬ 
nity on the Campus, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. N. Marotham 
Reddy, laid the foundation-stone 
of a new bousing colony at fara- 
naka near the Campus on June 
21, 1972. 

Estimated to cost Rs. 13 
lakhs, to be shared by the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission and 
the Andhra Pradesh Government, 
the colony will consist of 19 Lec¬ 
turers’ quarters and 11 Readers’ 
quarters. 

The housing colony, which 
will form a separate entity, is 
expected to be completed by 
June, 1973. 


Kashmir shown As a separate nation 


Bangalore, July 7. 

Mr. Mallur Ananda Rao {Ind ) 
said in the Mysore Legislative 
Council to-day that in the Map of 
India found in the textbook pres* 
eribed for tenth standard students 
by the State Government, the State 
of Jammu and Ktahmir was shonn 
as a separate nation. 

He said that this *grQve blunder" 
found in the text book had been 
brought to the notice of the O '.'/•/»/ 


Government by Mr. Sunder Singh 
Bhandary, a Jan Sangh leader, and 
the Centre had directed the State 
Government to ban and seize ihe 
text-book. 

Despite Centre’s instructions, he 
said, the State Government had not 
withdrawn the book. Mr. Ananda 
Jiao asked ihe Government to With¬ 
row the text-book immediately 
and take stem action against offi¬ 
cials m/w had rfcomtncnUfd thet the 

hook he IVl'Si'.rjhrd O hf\r>k. 





Dr. S. K. Dutta, Vice Cbanceltor, Kurukshetra Uoiversity going ruurnt tlu 
library after performiog the opening ceremony. 
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Visva-Biiarati 

Th« Anands Bazar Patrika 
group of publications will provide 
lor two scholarships at Viswa- 
Bharti Rabindra Bhavana. to en¬ 
able scholars to carry out research 
projects on Curudeva, in comme¬ 
moration of the Golden Jubilee 
of the Bengali daily. 

An announcement to this 
effect was made on May 20 in 
Calcutta by the Chief Minister, 
Sj. Siddhartha Snnkar Ray at the 
formal ceremony to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of the paper at 
Rabindra Sadan. on behalf of the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika authori¬ 
ties, Sirimati Indira Gandhi, 
Acharya of Visva-Bharati was the 
chief guest of the ceremony. 

For higher research the scho¬ 
larship will be Rs. 750 per men¬ 
sem. For postgraduate research 
the scholarship will be worth Rs. 
450 a month. 

A meeting was held at Kend- 
angal village on May 16 in the 
afternoon which was attended by 
all the staff members of the Vill¬ 
age Extension Section and the 

Saha Adhyak.sha, Palli Samga- 
thana Yibhaga. tJiscussion was 
held regarding the organisation 
of a villige youth club and the 
programme of welfare activities 

Cultural functions and plays 
were successfully staged at Ballav- 
pur vdliigs under the initiative of 
the Jyoti SanghA from May 29 to 
3i. fhe performances were lar¬ 
gely attended by the villagers on 
all the ihrL’c nights and these met 
appreciation from all. Village 
Extn. Section rendered help and 
guidance for the purpose. 

A drama Sneber Joy was 
staged by the children of Sirini- 

ketan and Surui on May 50 at 
Sirimkecan in the evening which 
was appreciated by all. Stage 
materials etc. were supplied by 
the Village Extension Section A 
catastrojphe was avoided on May 
l4byihe promptness and initia¬ 
tive of Siri Japan Kumar Laha, 
a student of Siksha Sutra when 


the stores of Sijpa ^dana Exten¬ 
sion caught fire at noon. Sri man 
Tapan immediately informed the 
inmates of Siriniketan about the 
outbreak of fire which was prom¬ 
ptly put ont by the inmates of 
Siriniketan. We highly appreciate 
the alertness of Sirimari Tapan 
in this regard. 


England to give £ 1,000,000 
for a Thailand Institute. 

LONDON, July 11—Britain is 
to provide more than £ 1.000,000 
during the next three years to 
assist the Asian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Thailand. Of this 
amount, £600,0C0 will go towards 
the running costs of the Institute, 
in the form of contributions to 
the faculty and other staff, gifts 
of equipment and books, and the 
provision of scholarships. A fur¬ 
ther £ 400,000 will meet the cost 
of the engineering and architec¬ 
tural consultancy tor the Institute’s 
new campus at Rangsit. In addi¬ 
tion. £50,000 is to be made avai¬ 
lable for transport, agricultural 
and workshop equipment for the 
new campus. 


Education 

}t is esfintated by the United 
Nations EducationaL Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNES 
CO) that in J969-70 there w'ere 19 
m HI ion teachers in the world and 
475 million students enrolled. The 
table on educational institutions in 
the Yearbook gives data for the 
latest year on the number of teac¬ 
hers and students enrolled in each 
country by type and level of 
education. 


administration. 

The German Foundation, in 
short, serves as a centre for ex¬ 
change of experiences on develop¬ 
mental problems. Ii also provides 
facilities to foreign invitees for 
specialised training and prepares 
German experts tor assignments 
abroad. This enables it to forge 
an effective partnership between 
the developed and developing 
nations. 


Foundation for 
Developing 


Some 3,00'^ experts from the 
fields of agriculture, social deve¬ 
lopment, education and public 
administration from Afro-Asian 
and Latin American coantrles 
have so far attended the seminars 
sponsored by the German Foun¬ 
dation For Developing Countries 
in West Berlin. The largest conti¬ 
ngent, more than 430, came from 
India. What is this foundation 
and what is its role ? 

Set up jointly on the initiative 
of the parliamentary parties and 
the German Government in 1959, 
the Foundation has come to 
acquire the reputation of a cata¬ 
lyst of socio-economic change in 
the Third World in a little more 
than a decade. It acts as a clea¬ 
ring house of modern techniques 
and has worked tirelessly to en¬ 
large the economic infrastructures 
of ibe developing countries. Its 
Agricultural Development Centre 
in Feldafing near Munich handies 
a number of agricultural progra* 
mmes. The centre mainly pro¬ 
motes international conferences 
in the light of the Federal Govern- 
inenFs development policy vis-a- 
vis the developing countries. The 
topic of discussion extend from 
the breeding of new seed varieties 
to the extension of nutrition pro¬ 
grammes abroad. Its Seminar 
Centre located in Berlin concerns 
itself with ccoiiomic and social 
development and promotion of 
public administration. Its Edu¬ 
cation. Science and Documenta¬ 
tion Division is situated in Bonn 
and the area Orientation Centre 
in Bad Honnef, With a staff of 
350 persons, the Foundation 
operates an annual budget of 20 
million DM. 

India, which for long baa been 
associated with the Foundation, 
has been sending a large number 
of participants to its various semi¬ 
nars and workshops. These parti¬ 
cipants come from the fields of 
agriculture, industry, educatioo 
and various branches of public 
(Coofd in col. 2) 
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Fear of fall in standards in Kerala’s higher education 

Dr. P. C. Thomas, M,A., Ph.D. 

Formarly UNESCO Educational Economist 


That standards in most Indian Universities have 
been falling is by now well*recogni$ed. A good deal 
of thought has been devoted to this subject. The Un- 
iversity Grants Commission and ad hoc committees 
appointed by scveiai UnWtTSities ate among the 
many bodies which paid attention to the problem of 
falling standards. We have excellent analyses of the 
problem and many suggestions for improvement of 
standards ; but no improvement worth mention has 
been achieved. Perhaps standards are siill falling. 
My present purpose is not to go over the same ground 
again but to limit the observations to a special situa* 
fion which has arisen in Kerala. 

The crisis in Kerala's higher education is deepen¬ 
ing. The developments which have precipiuted the 
crias are well-known and adequately covered in the 
press. A few special articles also have appeared on 
the subject. So far no solution to ihe problem is to 
sight; but in the various suggestions made which may 
eventually lead to a resolving of the problem—how¬ 
ever good this in itself may be—there is a danger of 
academic standards falling. The will of the dominat¬ 
ing student political group, the machinations of the 
politicians, the obduracy of the Govemrnent and the 
University and the pertinacity of the private college 
managements—all may act and react on each other 
and eventually a compromise solution may he found. 
But by then much time will be lost and all the tem¬ 
porary arrangements now proposed, even assuming 
they are workable, will lead to a deterioration in the 
quality of education. 

Kerala has 104 Arts and Science Colleges own^d 
and administered by private Ixxiici. These are the 
colleges involved in the crisis (some of these since 
have re-opened and are now functioning and these in 
one sense may be said to be out of the crisis). 

On May 25th last the University of Kerala i^ed 
an order on its affiliating private Arts and Science 
colleges to reduce their fee tariffs to the level obtain¬ 
ing in similar colleges owned by the Government. 
The Kerala University Act gives the University the 
right and power to ffx and regulate fees in the affilia¬ 
ting colleges. The University of Calicut, the other 
University in the State with affiliating colleges and 
having similar power of fixing fees also passed an 
order on its colleges. 

These orders were passed at the instance of the 
Government of Kerala at a time chosen by it. The 
colleges which now remain closed were due to open 
on various dates in the month of June last for differ¬ 
ent classes. The initiative in this matter was not even 


with the Government. The Government was given 
a directive by the Ruling Alliance's policy, mwng 
Liasion Committee which is a purely political body 
consisting of politicians some of whom are now 
Ministtts. Kerala is at present governed by a Coali¬ 
tion Government consisting of five different political 
parties—the Congress (R), the Communist Party of: 
India, the Muslim League, the Revolutionary Socialise 
Party and the Praja Socialist Party. The Liaison 
Committee is the super cabinet whose directives are 
virtually, though not constitutionally, maodatoiy on 
(he Government and consists of the 'bosses' of the 
five coalitioning parties and all the Ministers with the 
Chief Minister as Chairman, Kerala's political sec 
up today, in a State which has seen the largest 
number of Government rise and fail since Independ¬ 
ence, it is understandable that compliance with the 
directives of the Liaison Committee is essential for the 
survival of the Government. 

But it is difficult to see, how the University which 
has the responsibility of maintaining academic stand¬ 
ards has come to contribute to the precipitation of a 
crisis of this magnitude, involving one lakh and 
twenty-seven thousand students, about 6,200 teacheis 
and 104 of its affiliating colleges. On receipt of the 
University's order the private colleges through their 
r<£presentaiive Executive Association, stated that if the 
colleges fees were reduced the colleges would be runn¬ 
ing at a loss and added they were prepared to allow 
any one to examine their accounts to be satisfied of 
this If the fee standardisation were insisted on the 
college wanted compensatory grants or else they 
preferred to remain closed. The University fixed a 
dcadlioe for the reopening of the colleges and most 
of them refused to reopen and a 'show cause* notice 
has been served on them threatening them with 
disciplinary action. Disaffiliation is freely talked 
about. 

Without entering into the controversial matters 
relating to this question, it is difficult to understand 
bow the University came to act in such haste. It is 
not beholden to the Ruling Alliances policymaking 
Liaison CommictL'e nor is it nound to carry out the 
behests as such of the Government. There are much 
more vital matters of an academic character which 
the University should be interested in. Academic 
standards and ine interests of education in 104— 
nearly five-sixths of the total—of its affiliating colleges 
are more important to the University than carrying 
out the wishes of the Government at a time the latter 
wanted it. No serious calamity would have occrurred 
if the University, even assuming it wanted to carry 
out the Government's behests, had mada the order 
effective 1972-73. The colleges would have continimd 
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Library Education—A point of view 

N. Malathi. M.A-, M-Lib. Sc 


Litmtore oa education for librarianship has 
aearty inundated the field and one more may not be 
the last straw. Much has been said about preparing 
School Librarians, Special LibrarianSy redrafiiog the 
old sylUbi, lefre^ng the Libray Science Teacoers ; 
and, 88 a side issue, dovetailing the librarians to 
Adult Education Programmes. Some were contend- 
iro; for status for librarians and others questioning rea¬ 
sons for (tiscounting librarianship ai an honourable 
profession, A great majority do complain of tow pay 
scales. Probably most of the complaints are traceable 
to lack of co-ordination between the library science 
course and other subjects against the common back¬ 
up of total educational set up. If we revert to the 
various modifications, revisions, improvements, re¬ 
commended, suggest^, implemented or under con¬ 
sideration for educating the future citizen, my point 
will be all the more clear. One of the major problems 
that is confronting today's educationists is over- 
tpedaliiation and lack of general knowledge of the 
ttodcntcven in matters that will have bearing on his 
anployinent opportunities. While students are agitat¬ 
ing for the removal of the General Education paper, 
thie educationists are worried about the means to 
inqMirt into students that part of curriculum to make 
th^ a weU-balanoed human beings and not human 
machines chiselled out to work in a minutely narrow 
OFcle. 1 wonder whether t well-thought out educa¬ 
tional programme strongly supported by active library 
inogrammes such as formation of reading circles, cir* 
colrang reading lists, conducting meaningful exhibi- 
tiODS of library resources would not yield better results. 

PtoeM PodtlQD of UlffvUiiB: 

Though the position of librarians when compar¬ 
ed to that in the early putt of the 20th Century, 
shows some improvement it still stands no comparison 
to the progress achieved in other fields. The scale of 
Pay or status recommended by the University Grants 
Commission (i.e., to be treated on par with teachers) 
as early as 196S still remains a matter for imple¬ 
mentation in some Institutions and in some not for 
ranuderation. A great majority of the educational 
insthutioDS in the South have not implemented the 
UGC Scales fully. In some of the Universities where 

authorities have given the impression that they 
were giving the UGC bcales of pay, the grades are 
not ooDSistent in regard to the subsequent cadres. 
For instance, one University adopted I^ofessor's scale 
for the Librarian but fixed the next gra^ at a starting 
of Rs. 350/* with no intermediary grade. Worse 
things could be said of status. At the moment 
Librarians seem to have formed a species by them¬ 
selves belonging neither to fish nor to fowl. Some 
Universities neat only Librarian and Assistant Libr¬ 
arian on par with teachers—that too only fur pur¬ 
poses of Pay scale—and categorise others as Non- 
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teaching. Again if the Librarian and Assistant 
Librarians are given the status of teachers, the ques¬ 
tion of permission to register themselves for Ph* Di 
arises. Atleast one University refused such permis¬ 
sion. Then what are the substantial reasons for 
refusing such permission ? Another question that 
passes one's comprehension is why the Librarian is 
not mide ex-officio Senate member, while all other 
Heads of Departments and Institutions are admitted 
to the Senate. 

Employment Potential; 

As I have already mentioned earlier, librarianship 
is strapped to the radicatioo of illiteracy programtnes. 
A very modest estimate of librarians required in the 
next w years as worked out by Sri N.C. Chakravarti 
set the figures at 24,1 ki 0 graduate and 25,000 under¬ 
graduates for the entire Public Ubrap^ set up includ¬ 
ing School Libraries. O.ie would think the employ¬ 
ment poteruial for librarians in India is charming. 
But the facts belie position It may be curious to note 
the sort of reluctance evinced by various manage* 
mentB to employ qualified peTSotvwel. In othet words 
ill-qualified or underquaiified staff in libraries and 
employment problem for the graduate librarians are 
existing side by side in the country. We may trace 
the reason to failure on the part of working librarians 
to impress upon managements and thereby the need 
for insisting on qualified hands. 

Second anomaly is the insistence of merit in the 
academic degree beside the professional degree for 
senior positions. There is every meaning in asking 
for rank in relevant subject field and that is what 
I suppose is the practice in other fields too. But to 
insist on distinctions in the academic line inspite of 
good professional degree may not be just. On the 
other band, such criterion for selection narrows down 
the scope for promotions and appointments. In this 
connection the recommendations of the University 
Grants Commission have got to be revised. For in¬ 
stance, according to the present requirements of the 
University Grants Commission a person having B. A. 
JII Class, M A. 11 Class and B. Lib. Sc. '0 Lib. Sc. 
will be preferred to one having M.A. HI Class B Lib. 
Sc /D.Lib. Sc. I or II Class and M. Lib Sc I or If 
Class. And a close scrutiny of the qualifications will 
show that the latter will have better knowledge of the 
subject, he is to deal with. 

Tralniiig for Librailaaship 

Against this background of the educational set up, 
1 would like to make a few suggestions for consi^ra* 
tjons of the stalwarts in the field of Library Sdeace. 
1 need not review here various courses offered by 
different institutions because earlier issues of Library 
Science journals contain plenty of infonnation on 
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(eentJ,frortitpai^ tfi 

to fanctipn sow asd every one would have get time 
to es^Uidi fketa as independeot and impartial 
e&<|ttiry» Pacts regarding the balance sheet position 
of tho colleges resiaio to be establish if the Oov- 
SfitiDeiit and the University are not prepared to 
the pfea of loM entered by the colleges. Ap- 
l^tly they don't believe this plea to be honest, 
abedesfi have already lost six weeks of study and 
ibiwis no knowing how many more they will lose. 

Out of the 104 colleges about 3&—mostly inter- 
llSedigle colleges—have reopened. They educate only 
about onc'Sixth of the total on the rolls of private 
colleges and employ about a thousand teachei's out of 
nearly 6,000. It is this vast majority of students who 
do not know where to turn for education and the 
teachers who do not know where to work or get tlttir 
pay from. 

Tile parties to the dispute—the Governmoit, 
students, teachers, the University and the private 
collie managements—are firm in the various stands 
they have taken and there is little hope of any 
immediate solution to the problem. 

The Government and the University are taking 
the following steps to try and put the stu^nts in class 
rObms:— 

(t) To upgrade the intermediate colleges which 
have re-opened. It is difficult to see that in 
normal times tncse colleges would have been 
upgraded so soon or collectively. This 
essentially academic decision contains a polit¬ 
ical element. ' 
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subject including individual observations, remarks, 
comments, suggestions and recommendations. 

library Science difieis from other subjects of 
study in as much as it is ubiquitous with universal 
appeal. Hence there is an urgency to impress upon 
the public and elite the ubiquitous nature of the 
subject. Just as study of one language is necessary 
to serve as a medium of communication, the study of 
lihFgry scjence should be made a common subject to 
introduce tht student to the world of books. I put 
foifo my argument as follows: let us suppose all 
stoats in the Intermediate Colleges are given a short 
odiine in library techniques. This will make them 
fbel not only at home m huge library buildings but 
also makes them familiar with little routine matters. 
The library staff will be saved of giving little embarr- 
asriog instructions such as **Do not dog ear pages," 
“Any kind of marking prohibited," etc. So-called or¬ 
ientation programmes, minor formalities at the 
Counter, short-range reference questions like the 
height of Alps or Volume coefiicient of the expansion 
of air will settle of their own accord in a good nu¬ 
mber of cases. Professional membeii need not mistake 
that I am suggesting means to cheapen professional 
talent. It is sn accepted fact that m many libraries 
most of ihe su^professional duties like collection, card- 
writing, typing of cards, filing cf (aids, issuing and 


d) fo allow all colleges, to work in double sht^. 
This enormous pressure of work so suddenly 
and unexpected thrown on these small 
colleges is likely to reduce, qualities despite all 
precautions that may be taken. 

(3) For the Government to open new collies 
and accomodate them in temporary sheds. It 
is difficult not to see an element of pique in 
this decision. A Government which has 
found it difficult for financial reasons to give 
compensatory grants to the colleges, will have 
to find resources a hundredfold if this decision 
is to be implemented. 

Assuming all these are possible, where are the 
teachers to come from? Two ways have been suggested: 

(1) to recruit the unemploy^; statistics show there 
are about 3,000 unemploy^ master degree holders in 
the States; 

(2) to appoint the teachers of the private colleges 
whi^ still remain closed. The managements have 
appealed to the teachers to stand by them ; in a few 
cases they have threatened the teachers that they 
would lose their jobs if they responded to liniveisity’s 
invitation to enlist for additional services in the 
colleges which have reopened. 

In all these improvised ways of conducting higher 
education there is the* grave risk of standards falling. 
Even at this late hour it would be possible to hold all 
opposing forces in check if the fee standardisation 
could be postponed till the next academic session and 
arrangements made for holding an enquiry into the 
financial position of private colleges to d^ide on the 
request for compensatory grants. 


returning of books, filing of books, searching for 
duplication are being performed by clerks or attenders 
who would not have any professional qualification 
but work under the supervision of professionals. 

The students may be taught to use catalogue, to 
handle the books with care, consult simple Reference 
Materials and be acquainted with Counter transao 
tions. They must be made to understand that rend¬ 
ing too can be fun. This kind of acquaintance ^ith 
the library and the ways of the books make the 
students foim better library habit than all the wall- 
posters and articles in professional journals put to- 
gather can do. Such students can better serve adult 
^ucation programmes because they know their circles 
and the tastes of those circles. 

Library Science can also be offered as an optional 
subject at Intermediate and B.A. levels. These stud¬ 
ents can be engaged in various kinds of sub-profes¬ 
sional duties which are now being performed by non- 
profesrioiials. In addition, this kind of education 
provides multifarious opportunities for the students 
and thus there is greater scope for the subject to attr¬ 
act more and more students. 

If this proposal cot^d be considerad, then the {re¬ 
sent B. Lib. Sc. Course will be an intensified training 
coture desiiped to meet the needs of supeivisory jobs 
or of specials librarians. The course leading to 
Master's degree must necessarily be research-oriented. 
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tha Ca»a of Mvalo Mani^monit 

Our iff.a ^alafl$3i colleges in KeraJcr 119 are rmhy private 
educailomi! agencies, 89% of the total student population in the state 
{141214) atta^ privately managed colleges, most of which are run by 
Christian Churches {64), 

Gnat-in-Aid 

Not until 1963 did the state Covemment extend any assisuoice to 
these colleges. Even the UGC came to the scene in 1958, Besides, the 
grants offered were specifically meant to pay higher salaries to teachers. 
Subsequently, a granMn-oid Code was introt^d in 1963 for fulfilling 
this ^ligation. 

Only 80 per cent of the d^cit incurred by the managements is re¬ 
imbursed. It is ogainst the unment 20 per cent deficit for which manage¬ 
ments are allowed to levy a fee higher than the standard This income 
is utilised by the ma/u^ements in making both ends meet and to carry out 
some modest developmental projects. 

These fees were prescribed by the university with governmental 
approval. Since introd^tion of the granhin-aid, the authorities have 
tended to reduce these grants without giving any reason. Every \*ear the 
management went deeper in debt. Sonte of the colUge were able to 
make good these losses by levying the so-cailed ^copUion fee * for ad¬ 
mission and donation for staff appointments. the majority of the 
Christian Colleges have, however, refrained from doing so. 

Deduction of Fees 

To study this question the Government appointed aotte rt.cn com¬ 
mission in tlte person of Shri Padmakumar in 1970. The Commission 
reported ihat some Rs. 3 crores would have to he incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment if fees of the private and Government Colleges were equalised. It 
was recommended that tuition fee be reduced in private colleges and in- 
creased in Government colleges to bring them at par. 

The Kerala Government decided in June to bring about fee vnfica- 

tion. 



Kerala—some | 
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Extent of Losses 


Managements have established that if fee losses are not made good, 
they would have to close doyyn their colleges. The income falls @ J&. 46 
per student at pre-degee stage, Rs. 87 per student at the degree stage 
and Rs. 193 at the postgraduate level, The-overage expenditure in 1970-71 
by Government per stu^nt in a private cailege was Rs, 213, whereas it 
spent Rs: 613 per student in Government colleges * 

CondhioBs for Compromise 


The proposals made by Dr, George Jacob, Vice-Chancellor of Kerala 
University, on behalf of Government for direct payment to Ucchrs salary 
would be helpful to prtvoie manogtmenis ivbject to thefollowirg con- 
disUms: 


(o) Admission of students and appointment of tecchers are to be 
done by a Committee consisting of the Principal, Heed of De¬ 
partment and a nominee each of the Coveirrr.ent era the 
University; 

The principal of communal representation would be followed in 
Ike appointmenS of lecturers; and 


ib) 


(c) 80% of the admission should be mede on the bests of merit 
while the remaining 20% will be reserved far the Monogtments. 

The managements feel that these conditions were in contravention of 
the article 30{1) of the Constitution interpreted by the Supreme Ccart, 
The Court had clearly stated in Us vetdict on the Kerala Vniversity Act : 
*‘*No part of the manegemerp could he taken away ord vested in cr.other 
body without encrocchmeni iipon the guarenteed rights of the minorities,** 
Besides, it also held that grents should not be gn en in such a manner os 
to deprive an educational egeney of its rights to edmmister Us colleges. 
The standards and cvfVficotions for suff selection are also laid down by 
the Government of >:e mede subject to op^oxai of the University, To 
leave it to a Comm.u bi which thi fimogement Had no representation 
would only defeat the bask <d^cctivef i>J the colhpts ef the jriroritivs. 
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The Case oi the Stale devernnlertt 

me case of fie Gmerameei has been put forward in a Kerala 
Hehmity Press Release of June 29 issued upon conclusion of a Confer- 
mce of the Representatives of Private Managements and the Vniversity, 

The Managements agreed to consider the foltowing direct payment 
scheme propt^ed by Vice-Cfumeellor Dr^ George Jac^ : 

(fl) The University'Govemment may send two names, instead of 
one proposed in the direct payment scheme ; 

(6) 8(f/o of pre^Degree and Degree Courses admissions will be on 
merit ; the other 2(P/o will be reserved for the managements. 
The V. C. said that the same ratio would be considered, two* 
in case of post-graduate admissions. 

(e) The principle of Communal reservation in the appointment of 
lecturers may be followed by private colleges as by the 
University. 

(d) The Colleges will re-open on or before lOth July, 1972. 

The Vice-Chancellor offered his good offices to solve ihe problem as 
a purely academic and educational one. He said, too, that it could not be 
denied that great services have been rendered by private managements in 
the field of education^ particularly to individual communities. He was not 
in favour of nationalisation of education but they should take on the role 
of public institutions: 

**Private colleges are private only in a restricted sense and they have 
to share the responsibility of public institutions^* 

It is essential that the colleges should realise that an institution per¬ 
forming indispensable public service has to subject itself to public account 
ability. This is also necessary because large amounts from the State 
Eseftequer go into their income. 

The essentials of Vniversity outonomy are three fold i 

fo) University will decide whom to teach—the right to choose stud¬ 
ents irrespective of their creed or caste ; 

(/)) University is to decide who is to teach—the freedom of the 
institution to appoint is to be matched with the freedom of the 
individual to he appointed ; and 

(c) University will prescribe what is to be taught — i.e,, the syllabus. 

The oboue autonwiy should be within public accountability. 

The State Government lias made it clear that the Granis-in-aid Code 
would be observed, bo additionalgrarU will be jraidbeyond 80% of the 
deficit. Government has prescribed a scheme far direct payment of 
; teachers* salaries, 

4 

The Government has suggested a Committee of four, consisting of a 
i nominee of the Mottegemeni, a Head of the Department, a representative 
j of the Vniversity n minated by the Vice- Chancallor, and a representative 
[ of the Government. 

I The University*s role is only to ensure that selection is made accord- 

1 ing to accepted norus. 

\ 

The Managements run by religious orders or backward communities 
I can have qualifi^ persons of their choice included in the panel recommemh 
\ ed by the Selection CormnitSee, 

The scheme envisages a s imilar Committee for regulating admissions 
Denial of admission to meri^i^dCSIfs^oeial injustice. The irtehtsion of 
on Vniversity represcntat^i^'mCbfitdlii^ce will ensure dispensation of 
justice to ainission seem^students. 

• Direct pajment o/f^hecP'^id^arxfAll prevent aettve political in- 
f volvment. A teacher with a sense of sMaiy will not go after political 
I power, ^ose essence is Insecuirity. 


the questions that baHi the youth 

-^An.lnvestlgatlon 

BY Dr. L R. Sharma, 

f % 

Head, Dept. o1 Education and Communlly Sarvlcaa, UnWarstty, P«tla)a. 

weca murder aad suicide. And if he or she finds 


Students in the Universities are, by and large, in 
the age group 19-21 years; they have cross^ the 
care-free age of boyhood or girlhood and are on the 
Chre^old of adulthood. This is an age of assuming 
greater responsibilities. Reflection, rational thinking, 
realisation of stark realities of life, choosing life 
partneis, queatiooniog the validity of laws that 
govern tlw surroundings, deciding about careers, 
suddenly getting conscious of obligations towards 
fanily, society and the county, gauging one's 
strengths and weaknesses, enlisting one's follies and 
intelligent actions, sensitivity and sensibleness are 
some of the main characteristics of this age. In this 
period, the life-buds start blooming, personalities 
b^intoopen, parental shelter seems to be in some 
cases, lifting, problems of livelihood begin to haunt. 
I-am-ness which was still now hidden, comes to the 
foie-front and one starts seeking one's place in the 
social hierarchy. The life osdilats between the post¬ 
adolescent period aad the pre-adulthood stage. A boy 
or gtrl behaves in a peculiar manner, sometitDts 
when in possession of adolescence extremely ine- 
sponsible and sometimes, when in adulthood, ex* 
tremely serious and business-minded. This is an age 
more of the mind than of the body. The mind is 
occupied with various issues evading solutions. And 
sometimes the problems assume such serious dimen¬ 
sions that the life's locomotive seems to come to a 
stop, progress is hindered, confusion eoveloiK the 
whole personality and the youth become a victim of 
hew^einess. And when he or she is passing ihiough 
^hk turbulant period of total confusion and help¬ 
lessness, when his problems enslave him completely, 
when he finds nothing but darkness around him, in 
extreme desperation he may say or do anying bet- 


his likes around, a group or gang with identical in¬ 
tentions is formed Such a group suffers from leaioo 
blindedness, is in possession of profound emotion and 
like the flooded river or angry flames may ^ any^ 
thing. There have been many an exhibition of such 
out-bufsts, with very unfortunate and awful con¬ 
sequences. 

There is need, therefore, to find the problems of 
the youth, well in time, and make efforts to find their 
solutions. With this aim in view 1711 boys and 118 
girls, randomly selected from the Arts and Sdeoee 
(post-graduate) departments of the Panjabi Univerp- 
tty. were asked to complete the sentence given bdow: 

**The question that bafiles metbemofl is.. 


The responses were closely studied and with the 
help of five judges (teachers of the Philosophy and 
Education departments) they were classified into the 
following main heads. 

(a) Personal problems; 

(b) Social problems; 

(c) National problems; 

(d) Philosophical problems; 

(e) Psychological problems. 

All the responses were coded and classified by the 
judges; the disputes if any, at the time of classifiM- 
tion were resold by discussion. The data are 
tabulated below. 


TABLE—1 

Classification of Problems of Science and Non-Sdenoe Students (Boyi and (jirls). 


No. 

Problems 

Science—Students 
Boys Girls 

Non-Sdence 

Boys 

Students 

Girls 

Combind 
Boya Girls 

Total 

1. 

Personal 

44 

14 

49 

26 

93 

40 

133 

1 

Social 

15 

7 

28 

27 

43 

34 

77 

3. 

National 

6 

2 

5 

5 

11 

7 

18 

4. 

Philosophical 

11 

11 

11 

20 

22 

31 

53 

5. 

Psydiological . 

3 

2 

6 

4 

9 

6 

15 


Total 

79 

36 

99 

82 

178 

118 

296 
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rAmsr-2 

Coinpariioa (in pctoentages) of Problems of Boys aod Girls of Science, Non<Scteace and j Combined Group, 


Sr. No. 

Pfoblenn 

Science Students 
Boys Girls 

NobtSc. Students 
Boys Girls 

Combined 

Boys Girls 

Total 

CR. 

1. 

Personal 

55 

39 

50 

32 

52 

34 

46 

3.3* 

2. 

Social 

20 

20 

28 

32 

24 

29 

26 

N.S. 

3. 

National 

8 

56 

5 

6 

6.2 

6 

6 

N.S. 

4. 

philosophical 

14 

30 

n 

24.5 

12.4 

26 

18 

3.0* 

5. 

Psychological 

3 

5.6 

6 

5.5 

5.4 

5 

5 

N.S. 


^Significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 3 

Correlation Between Problems of Boys and Girls, 
Science and Non-Scieooe Students. 


Sr. No. 

Groups 

(Product 

Moment) 

1. 

Boys V/S Girls 
(Arts Depti) 

.79 

2. 

Boys V/S Girls 
(Science Depts.) 

.82 

3. 

Boys V/S Girls 
(Combioed) 

,80 

4. 

Arts Students V/S 
Science Students 

.91 


Analysb of Data 

Tables given above point out the following things 

very vividly. 

1. The personal problems crown the list of questions 
which baffle boys and girts, and constitute 45% of 
total issues. The next in the train are social 
(26%L philosophical national (d%l ^nd 

psychological questions (5%). 

2* More boys than girls are baffled by personal 
questions. There is a clear difference of 18% in 
favour of boys ; C.R. (3.3) is significcnt at 0,01 
level. 

3. 26% girls against just 12% bo^ find no ready 
answer to philosophical questions. There is a 
clear difference of 14% in favour of girls ; C. R. 
(3.0) is significant at u.01 level. 

4. Almost equal number of boys and girls are touch¬ 
ed by social, national and philosophical issues. 


5. There is no difference between the problems dis¬ 
turbing the Science and Non-Science students 
(r=.9]). and boys and girls taken department-wne 
(T^ble 3). 

6. The girls in both the groups, Science and Non- 
Science, also in combined groups, are more 
variant than boys. They are much more consdoui 
of social and philosophical issues than boys, and 
die differences are very significant. 

Analysis of Data 

(fl) Personal Problems : 

Nearly one boy in every two and one girl in every 
three, are worried about their personal probJems 
which are distributed into the following categoria 
(frequencies and percentages are given against eadi 
category). 


Nature of Problems 

F/equ ency 
Boys Girls 

Total Pmeentages 
(Appxly.) 

Getting a job. what 
after M.A./M,Sc. ? 

42 

19 

61 

46 

Studies/Examinatioo 

Success 

13 

15 

28 

21 

Finding a Life Partner 

10 

6 

16 

12 

Getting Popular 

2 

7 

9 

7 

Further Education 

3 

3 

6 

5 

Financial Worries 

2 

4 

6 

5 

Personal Health 

0 

3 

3 

2 

Individual Problems 
(misc.) 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Total 



133 

100 
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46%«tttdtfits aftk pettise&tly *What ifter M.A./ 
M,Sc. V They are worried about the availability of 
job. In short they are facing a blurred future. Th^ 
are au^rtng from a conatam job-worry which is 
aapping their interest io studies and other important 
affairs of life. The question of ‘job* haunts the boys 
more than it disturbs the girls. 21% students, nearly 
equal number of boys and girls are worried about 
their studies and examinations. 12% students are 
in search of good life partners. Here the boys arc 
more sedcing than girls. In the case of girls, it must 
be the parents, perhaps, who are worried. Some 7% 
students suffer from social rejection, they wish to be 
popular in the class. Further studies, personal 
health, financial problems and miscellaneous issues 
disturb only a small proportion of students. Only 
5% students, mostly boys, are facing financial hard- 
diipB. 

(b) Social,Questions 

Wlmas one in eve^ two students constituting 
the sample of the study is self centred, egoistic, worri¬ 
ed about personal issues only, one in every four is 
baffied by social problems. The type of social ques¬ 
tions ptdaating In young minds will be clear from 
the following list. 


Nature of Problem 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Educated Unemployment 

28 

36 

Defective System of Educa¬ 
tion and Examination 

20 

26 

Otowiag Social Evils 

12 

16 

Social and Moral Degenera¬ 
tion 

n 

15 

Restive and Directionless 
Youth 

6 

7 

Total 

77 

100 


The problem of educated unemployment is upper¬ 
most m the minds of the students. They are equally 
worrit about the defective system of education and 
examination. After all if such a coloasal investment, 
as is made in education, especially at the college and 
university levd. is not to bring tangible results, the 
situation may be refened to as a major failure of 
educational enterprize. Nearby 30% students are also 
punfuliy conscious of growing social degeneration. 
In the social field they have ^tnfully expressed their 
concern about uneven distribution of wealth, mount¬ 
ing poverty, casteism, communalism etc,, and in the 
moral areas they feel worried about decaying higher 
values of life and increasing deception, dishonesty, 
Uack-fflatling, corruption, crookedness, betrayal of 
the reposed faith favouritism and other countless 
immoral outbursts. adc why men in authority 
apedc and act differently, why merit is ignored, why 
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letdert run away from actual probkma facing the 
society, why they hold out promises wht^ they know 
they will never fulfil, why rich are getting richer and 
the poor poorer, why law doesn*t operate equally for 
all, why are the poor and the weaker sections of the 
society treated shabbily, why law and order are 
gening out of hands, why are not examinations 
objective and why dullards arc crowned with success 
and saddled into coveted positions. They also want to 
know why people are becoming lethagic, apathetic 
and lazy, why do they under function, why don't 
they turn of the aimlessly running water taps, and 
switch off the lights and jkns when no longer requir¬ 
ed, why high ups are attended to in hospilals and 
ot^r places in preference to the less known and less 
well to do or poor people and.? 

Seven percent boys and girls have also shown their 
anxiety in the field of youth-problems. They ask: 
What will happen of the students, which direction they 
are going to, what lies in store for them, who is going 
to lead them and where and what for. Aimlessness is 
constantly worrying and frustrating them. They feel 
they are becoming Mpless and useless for themselves 
and for society. They relentlessly ask : Why are we 
being disowned ? Why are we hated and why people 
don't confide in us ? And they want to know how 
this moral and social rot can come to a stop, what 
action-points can be listed to make a start in this 
direction ? 

(c) Philosophical Isfues 

Quite a substantial per^nUge of students (1S%1 
seeks answers to philosophical issues. They want to 
know about God, life, death, soul, ultimate reality, 
true happiness, values of life, attributes of a perfect 
mas, goal of life, functioning of the universe, why 
at all should God give birth to men and women, 
circle of birth and death, and other such questions. 
They want to know whether mao and woman are 
rivals or complementary, is life a gift, or a painful 
ritiog, whether to be or not to be and why ? They 
want to be convinced with regard to the existence of 
God. God as the real creater of the world, the absolu¬ 
teness versus relativity of values like truth, beauty, 
goodness and justice. They want to resolve the par¬ 
adoxical situation: honesty is perishing and dishonesty 
h ffourisbing. moralists are poob-pr^hed and wickeds 
are honoured, and truth fails and lie succeeds. Does 
God watch all this and keep quiet ? Is He actionless, 
^ He a party to the Satan or the vicious. Who is 
going to uphold the virtues and the virtuous people ? 
They want to know how it is wrong to indulge in 
and teach the so called immoral actions in the light 
of dictum : Nothing succeeds like success. 

(<Q Motional Issues 

Six percent students, more boys than girls, are 
worried about national issues. They express their an¬ 
xiety about the food problem, language controversy, 
regionalism, political instability, flocu^crossing of leg¬ 
islators and parliamentarians, naxalite activities, 
ffloustiog prices, struined relations with neighbourly 




tetmtnes, ftnti-nationd inddcnts ot burning tbe 
oatiQsal flag* beheading of the statues of national 
heiee and donand for state-autonomy and other such 
d&jotegrating forces. The students ask: Why is 
^ country lagging behind other nations, what is go¬ 
ing to be the future of the country, what is going to 
be the fate of democracy, when will shallow slogans 
come to end, when shall we have sincere people at 
the helm of affairs and should students join politics 
and bring a stop to this increasing rot in social life of 
die country. 

(e) Psychotogicat Questions 

Five percent students are baffled by psychological 
problemt Their questions are indicative of the fact that 
they suffer from mental worries and tensions of differ¬ 
ent kinds. They ask: Why lam compelled to do wrong 
to society, why I feel ujKet alwa>s where and how 1 
can find peace of mind, how to become normal 
minded, how to get rid of sensuous emotions, why J 
constantly think of her, why I want to kill a few 
people, why I feel hopeless and useless, why 1 have 
lost all interest in life, why 1 am becoming irritant, 
why no one likes me in the class, why a particular 
teacher is against me and why 1 don't like to marry 
and thus offend my parents. 

Cooclnsioiis and Soggestions 

Forty.five percent of the total problems facing the 
youth are personal, 26% arc social, 18% philosophical, 
6% national and 5“ o psychological in nature. The per¬ 
sonal problems baffle boys (53%) much more than the 
gills (34^^,), social issues surround them in almost 
equal measures (boys 24%, girls 29%), philosophical 
queries occupy the minds of double the number of 
girls than boys (boys 12.4”o girls 26% ; C. R.—3.0) 
significant at (>,0l level) and psychological and nat¬ 
ional issues have no sex discrimination to convey. 

The problems of the Science and Non'Scieoce 
students are identical (r -~ .91). The girls in both the 
Science and Non-Science groups are more variant, 
they are less introvert and egoistic than boys, their 
questions are not concentrating on one category j.e., 
^rsonal, as is the case with boys. The problems 
which disturb the students least are national and 
psycho ogical in nature. 

I 

Among the personal problems, the one standing 
at the top, concerns employment. Out of a total of 
133 questions under (his category 61 are connected 
with employment, 28 with studies and examinations, 
16 with matrimony, 9 with self popularity and a 
small number is spread over financial worries, per¬ 
sonal health, further education etc. The question 
that haunts the students the most is “What after MA./ 
M.^. ? Among national issues also the educated 
tmemploymcQt has been rated as question No. 1 by 
most of the studeris and they attribute it, and correct* 
ly so, to defective system of education. It appears 
that lack cf emplo 3 mcrit oppoitunitks, after l^A./ 


M.Se., beaVily hailgs upbn the studrats* minds and td 
a g^t extent frustrates them. Outbursts of students 
infflscipline in various forms like strikes, agitations, 
violence, even murder and suicide are the outcomes 
of this acute fhistration. Some urgent steps are re¬ 
quired to be taken to create jobs for Che educated and 
make education job-oriented because a frustrated 
youth is always a stigma on any country. The Com¬ 
mittee on 'Unemployment" appointed by the Govt, of 
India should come out w ifflits report without any 
further delay. 

Anxiety about the examinations and studies is 
quite natural but the disturbing factor is the element 
of subjectivity and favouril/sm in the examinations 
and the students are painfully conscious of these and 
other drawbacks in the existing examination system. 
These freaks and vagaries cause a fear which con¬ 
stantly lurking in the minds of student, robs them of 
hard work, initiative and sincere efforts and gives 
rise to the employment oi'underhand means and other 
mal-practices. Examination reform is long overdue, 
it can't and should not wait any longer. If the 
present state of conducting examinations with the help 
of police force, under an atmosphere of owe and 
hush-hush continues, very soon we shall be reaching a 
stage of precipitation and no examinations or even 
teaching would be possible. "'Imminent examination 
rerorm' is a writing on the wall, and any further 
neglect thereof jg fraught with serious dangers. 

One fourth of the questions turbulating the minds 
of the students are connected with social maladies, 
and moral vices. 62% of such issues concern educat¬ 
ed unemployment and defective education system and 
nearly 3()% are connected with social evils and moia 
degradation. Students want to know why corrupt 
tioD, black-mailing, favouritism, casteism, comm^utal- 
ism, dishonesty, bribery, aduliraiion, immortality e/c¬ 
are on the increase and how these can be checked, 
why are merit and scholarship sacrificed at the altar, 
of kinship of caste, creed or community, why are 
there social inequalities, uneven distribution of wealth 
and opportunities and how will they come to an end ; 
and what is going on with the youth, will no one lend 
them constructive goals ? These are fundamental 
questions, important and serious. It is indeed hear¬ 
tening that the country's youth has started applying 
its mind to such issues. On out pact we should 
forfloally and informally provide them with a forum 
to discuss such problems and alio involve ourseivci 
in such discussions. It will be a real education and 
university life will become meaningful, significant and 
purposeful.^ After all social understanding and social 
reform Ma*t be taken away from the purview of the 
Univcfsity studies and activities. The University de¬ 
partments of students welfare have a significut role 
to play in this direction. 

Nearly 2C% students, more girls than boys, want 
10 know about God, life, death, univase, soul, higher 
valves of life, good religion and attributes of perfect 
living. These are philosophical issues and diffinent 
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{teo^fcave difiereftt notions about each of these 
ttsiies, and more than often tbeir concepts are irrat¬ 
ional and wrong. It is desirable that through special— 
ly organised lectures, symposia and discussion groups 
opportunities should be provided to ibe students to 
have a clear and correct idea about all these issues. 
As recommended by Kothari Education Commissioa 
a course of lectures on philosophical issues may be 
made an integral pan of education at all levels of 
study. Strangely enough these questions, both in the 
Science and Non<Science groups, have b^ asked by 
double the number of girls than boys. There is no 
ready explanation for this except that girls are not 
worried more for jobs than boys and they usually 
concern themselves with secrets of nature and life, 
they are more philosophy and religion minded. The 
problem, however, deserves further investigation. 

What concerns the students is the changing mean¬ 
ing and the concept of values like truth, honesty, 
gr^ness etc. They want to know why a simple 
speaking, honest and sincere man suffers in this world 
and a cunning, sly and dishonest person flour¬ 
ishes. Does watch all this and wilt He take any 
action and when ? 

National issues form a small percentage of the 
total queries made by the students. Some of the 
questions baffling the students minds are about food- 
problem, language controversy, political instability, 
naxalite activiiies, floor crossing, strained neighbourly 
fclatioiis, anti* national activiiies, shaky national 
solidarity, decaying international prestige and rising 


prices. The questions touebed ^ the students uitf 
feal^ disturbiog and worth discuaston. The Untveni- 
ties should make efforts to involve the students in the 
national problems and initiate and encourage dis¬ 
cussion on such topics. It is indeed unfortunate that 
not many students are concerned with national pro¬ 
blems. Steps should be taken to acquaint the student 
folk with national problems and present before them 
an academic and unbaise view of alt issues. The 
Universities should make efforts to prepare the 
students for shouldering the national res^nsibilities. 

5% of the students have psychological problems 
disturbing them, they suffer from mental worries and 
tensions ; they need psychotherapy. Their problems 
have inferiority, social rejection, poverty, intellectual 
mediocrity, sex and other such issues as the bases. 
Some of these problems can be tackled easily others 
will require the help of a psychiatrist. There is need 
in every University of same setting up of some psy¬ 
chological bureau consisting of 2--3 psychologists 
whom such students could address their problems and 
get advice and suggestions. Extreme steps like suicide 
or murder among the University population are 
alway the results of unresolved mental tensions and 
conflicts. These menial worries need be taken car.* 
of earlier than any other type of student.s questions. 
Such a bureau may also investigate into the student* 
probiems from time to time and make suggestions to¬ 
wards their solution. This will have a soficning effect 
on students and they will be able to devote their best 
towards studies and involve themselves in constructive 
programmes. 


Contd, from page S2 

42. One Research Assistant in Economics in the grade of Rs. 200-15-350 plus usual dearness 
allowance 

43. One Research Assistant to Professor of Zoology in the grade of Rs. 200-IO-31C-15-400 plus 
usual dearness allowance 

QUAUriCATlONS: 

First or high second class Master's in the subject concerned with a good academic record. For 
post No. 37, candidates possessing M.A* degree in Economics are also eligible. For posts No. 40 A 41, 
candidates possessing equivalent diploma in the languages concerned are also eligible. 

Preferentia]: 

Doctorate is (he subject concerned advance studies and pubirahed work and experience of teaching 
degree/hooours/post-graduate classes for two years, 

GENERA L: 

For purposes of qualifications required for the above posts, the degree obtained in a subject taught 
in a Department which is subsequently constituted into separate Departments, shall be deemed to be degree 
in the subject concerned for the newly constituted Departments. 

Relaxation in the prescribed qualifications may be made in exceptional circumstances in accordance 
with the Ordinances. Ability to teach LL B. classes for the posts in the Faculty of Law and under-graduate 
classes for all posts through the medium of Hindi essential except for the posts in Languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available as admissible under the rules on confirmation for permanent 
posts. Period of probation for permanent post is two years. 

It is not necessary to fill all/any of the advertised posts. 

Application on the prescribed form (available on request, accompanied with a self-addreseed en¬ 
velope of size 23 cm x 10 cm, free of cost from the office of the Registrar) with recent testimonials, publi¬ 
cations etc. should reach the Registrar, Lucknow University, by Saturday, September 2.1972. The candi¬ 
dates, who are in service must send tbeir applications through the proper channel. Application Forms to 
out-statioD candidates will be issued by post upto Saturday, August 26, 1972. 
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New Textbooks in English from the 
USSR available in India 


(Mir Poblisber's^ Moscow) 


1. Aflalyticsl Chemistry, 

S. Shapiro and Ya. Gurvich, 
pp. 560, Rs. 7.10 

2* Aviation, 

pp. 262, Rs. 2.60 

3. Cildhood Osteology 

u. Volkov, pp 467, Rs. 15.00 

4. Design Of Reinforced Concrete Structures, 

V. Murashev, E. Sigalov and 

V. Baikov, pp. 597, Rs. 9.60 

5. Engineering Physical Metallurgy 

Y, Lakhtin.pp. 444. Rs. 7.20 

6* Fundamentals of Electricily, 

F. Evdokimov, pp, 518, Rs 6,00 

7. Gravity Prospecting, 

N. Sazhina and N. Grushinsky, 
pp. 492, Rs. 9.50 

8. Higher Algebra, 

A* Kurosh, pp. 430, Rs. 8.50 

9. Instritmentation And Controls In The 
Oil And Petrocbemical Industries, 

J. Weinberg and K. Kalitenko, 
pp. 430, Rs, 8.30 

10. Iron And Steel Production, 

K. Bugayev and others, pp. 250 
Rs, 3.60 

11. Laboratory Practice In Radio, 

M. Kszinik. pp. 96, Rs. 1.20 

12 Lectnres On The Theory Of Integral Equations, 
L G. Petrovsky, pp. 135, Rs. 2.00 


13. Mathematical Haodbook*Higher Mathematics^ 

M. Vygodsky, pp. 872, 

Rs. 10.00 

14. Open Hearth Steelinaking Practice, 

M. Sosnenko, pp. 286, Rs. 3.75 

15 Orthopaedic Stomatology, 

V. Kurlyandsky, pp. 520. Rs. 12.75 

16; Physical Geology. 

G- Gorshkov and A. Yakushovs, pp. 583, 

Rs. 8.35 

17. Photometric Analysis, 

A. K. Babko and A. T. Filipenko, pp. 388, 

Rs. 8.30 

18. Problems In Descriptive Geometry, 

Kh. A. Arustamov, pp, 407, Rs. 11.05 

19. Problems In Elementary Physics, 

B. Bukhovtsev, V. Krivchenkov, 

C. Myakishev and V. Shalnov, pp. 438, Rs. 8.30 

Zq. Radio Engioeering And Electronics, 

Z. Pruslin aod M. Smirnova, pp. 465, Rs. 5.50 

21. Residues and Tbeir Applications, 

A. Gelfond, pp. 130, Rs. 2.00 

22. Seismic Prospecting, 
pp, 463, Rs. 5.75 

23. Theory Of Metallurgical Processes 

A. Volsky and £. Sergievskaya, pp. 360, 

Rs. 8.00 
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Authorised Agents and 
Main Distributors 


People’s Publishing House (P) Ltd., 

Rani Jbansi Road, 

New Delhi-55. 

Mauisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 

4/3-B. Banktm Chatterjee Street, 

Calcutta. 

New Century Book House (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, Madras. 

Piabhat Book House, 

Trivandrum. 

Visalaandhra Publishing House, 

Eloru Road, Vijayawada-2. 

Visallandhra Publishing House. 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People's Book House, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

Ranchi. 

People's Book House, 

Opposite Patna College, 

Patna. 

Navakarnataka Publications, 

Kempagowada Circle, 

Banglore-9. 

Nabajuga Granthalaya, 

Bajrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 


Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22*8, 

Chandigarh. 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk. State Bank of India. 
Chccl Mandi, 

Afsritsar. 

PPH Bookstall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Read, 
Bombay-4. 

Progressive BookHouse, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 

Gaubati. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia park. 

Sultenia Road, 

Bhopal. 

Kitab Ghar, 

Cbaura Rasta, 

Jaipur. 

Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazratgapj, 
Lucknow. 
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Advertise 


here 


For results 


panjab university 
(CHANDIGARH) 
(AdftrUsrment No. 39,721) 

Application are invited for ihe fo]> 
lowing temporary posts in the Dep^> 
meat of Chemistry. Panjab University. 
Chandigarh, so as to reach the Registrar 
by lt*E-72 along with Postal Orders for 
ks. 7.S0 paisc for posts at Sr. No. 1 to 4 
and Rs. i.00 for posts at Sr. No. 3. 

1. Readers in Inorganic Chemistry 2 
Grade Rs. 7O0-SO-125O 

2. lecturers In loorganic Chemistry 2 
Grade Rs. 4CO4O>S00-50-950 

3. Reseaich'Associates in Inorganic Che> 

mistry 2 

Grade Rs. 400>40>800-50-950 

Allowances as' admissible undtr the 
University rules, 

4 * Senior^Rtsearch Fellows, (in Inorga¬ 
nic Chemisuy 3 

Rs. 500/- p.m.'(fiiwd)'each 

5. Junior Research Fellows (in Inorga¬ 
nic Chcmhtiy) 3 

Ra. 300/- p m. (fiited) each 

QMliflcationi 

RMdera 

Esstfitid 

(i) A first or second class Masters 
De^e of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University, m the subject with bright 
academic record. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctoral 
standard or publirtted research work 
of a high standard in journals of 
repute. 

(iii) About five year's experience of 
teaching ;postgraduate classes at a 
University or College ie\el» 

Dss/rah/b 

(i^ Experience of using modern teebni- 
qtiea for research in Inorgaaic 
mistry. 

(ii) Experience of guiding leaeaich both 
at postgraduate and post-doctoral 
iBvete. 


lecfi/refs/flasMfcft Assoc/afM 
Essanfla; 

(i) A first or second class Maater*s 
Degree of an Indian University or 
an equivalent quatificatioa of a 
foreign Univenlty in the subject. 

Des/rab/e 

(i) Published research work 

(ii) Doctorals degree end teaching ex¬ 
perience to posi-graduate classes. 

(iii) Experience of using modem techni¬ 
ques for research in Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry. 

Senior Research feltowe 

First class Master’s Degree in the 
subject followed hy Doctorate Degree 
or equivalent. iMsbUshed work in jour¬ 
nals of fcpute. 

Junior ffesearch Feilows 

A first class Master's Degree in 
the subject with some research ex¬ 
perience. 

Persons already in service should 
route their applications through their 
employers. 

Application form can be obtained 
from the office of the Finance &. deve¬ 
lopment Cffioer. Panjab University. 
Chandigarh* by m^ingla written re¬ 
quest accompanied with a self-addiessed 
stamped envelope of 23 X|10 cms> 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 

Department of Statistics 

Application are invited for the post 
of a Professor of Statistics.in «he;Uni- 
versity Department of Statistics in the 
grade of Rs. 1109-50-1300-60-1600. The 
Piofessor will also be the Head of the 
Department. The i^t carries the bene¬ 
fits of Provident Fund and Dearness 
Allowance and House Rem & Compen¬ 
satory Local allowances at the rates 
sanctioned by the Syndicate from time 
to time. A higher starting salary may 
be given'' to a person possessing high 
qualifications, llte afi^intment will 
be on probation for two years in the 
first instance, i but ^ the: probationary 
period may be waited by the Syndicate 
in a special case. 

Applicants should possses high 
academic qualtficatioas in Siatisiics and 
should have published research work of 
recogaiaed bk{^. at least ten years’ 
experience of teaching post-graduate 
classes and cjmerieOce of successfuly 
guiding Ph.D. students. 

Eight copies of the applicatiem in the 
prescribed form, which can be had 
from the Registrar* should be submitted 
so as to reach the Registrar, University 
of Bombay. Bomb8y>32» on or he/bre 
14Ui August 197i, 

Candidate called for interview will 
have to present themselves at their own 
expense. 

Bombay, T.V. CHlDAMBARAN 
ISth July. 1972 University Registtat 


UNIVERSITy OE SAUGAR 

Advertisement No. R-4/72 

Applications on st prescribed 
form (obtainable from the Un¬ 
dersigned on requisition) accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelop and a Postal 
Order of Rs. S<(X) in each case are 
invited for the following posts so as to 
reach the Registrar. University of 
Saugar (M.P) before 10-8-72. 

Depnrtmfnt of Ap/^ied Geofogy 
One Professorship on the salary 

scale ofRs.llOO-SO-1300-60 1600. Potf 

permanent. 

Deparf/nenf of Hindi 

^e Professorship sanctioned by the 
U.G.C. under JV Plan on Ihe salary 
scale of Rs. I100-50-I300-60-1600. 

Professorship's Qualifiestions : The 
candidate must have 

(i) A Doctor’s degree and/or high aca- 
derarc attainments with wide lecogniiion 
forscholanhip and original coatribution 
to the subject. 

(ii) Published work to their credit. 

(iii) Extensive experience of conducting 

and guiding research. 

(iv) At least 10 years experience of 
i^iDg post-graduate classes or should 

had at least 10 years experience of 
Ad^ced Research in the case of Appli¬ 
ed Geology. 

(v) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken. 

One Readership in Applied Geohay: 
Sanaiooed by the U,G.C. undw iV 
plan on the salary scale of Rs. 700-S<> 

Quelification l 

(i) A first Or 'second’^class Masfcr'f 
degree or its equivalent. 

(ii) A Ph.D, or higher researdi deg* 
ree or published work of merit or 
experieace of having successfully 
guided research work leading to a 
research degree. 

(ill) At least 7 years experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

(Iv) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spticen. 

Department of Pharmaceutka/ Science 

One Instructorshlp : On the salary 
scaleofRs.:J00-13-290likely to bere- 
vised to Rs. 250-15-400. 

Qualification : (i) At least a second class 
Bachelor’s degree in Pharmacy (Four 
year AlCTE pattern), 

(ii)A1good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken* 

Department of Geography 

One Asstt. Professorship: (ftrmaoent) 

SpecialUition : in Agricultural 
and Industrial Geography, I^pulatioil 
Geography and Regional Geography 
(India). 

Department of Sanskrit 
One Asstt, Profsssorah/p: (Permanent) 
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tpiciilis^ion in Ssnskrit Vyakaraaa 
and Poetics and ability to teach throi^h 
the medium of Sanskrit also. 

Oefwtment of English 

One Asstt. Professorship; (Permanent) 

Desinbte: Some formal training in 
the teaching of Fnglish as a language 
and/or some experience of teaching it. 

Dspvtmsni of PolitksI Science end 
Public Administration 

Two Asstt. Prr^essorshlps: (Parmanent) 

Specialisation: <>) in international 
Polities. 

(ii) In Public Administration. 

M.A. in Public Admintstration will 
be given preference. 

Pap Scale: AsstL Professors: 400-40- 
00O-SO-9S0. 

QualifieaUons (Ccncrsl) for Asstt. Pro* 
fsssorshlps except for Law Depanment. 

(i) A'firi>t'class Master’s or an equivalent 
degree recognised for the purpose by 
the University or a seemd class 
Muter’s Degree or an equivalent 
Degree recognised.by the University 
with at least 2 years teaching expert' 
ence of po$t*graduate classss prefer¬ 
ably at a University cr with recog¬ 
nise research work. 

(ii) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi, both written and spoken 
except for Asstt.. Professorship in 
Fnglish. 

Temporary appoiatnKnts''of Assis¬ 
tant Professors am also likely to be 
made io the following fkpanraenct. if 
necessaiy Ibr which separate applica- 
tiems may be made : 

Physics.l'Oieniistry, Zoology. Botany. 
Georgaphy, Anthropology. Htarma- 
ceutical Science. Mathematics. Hindi 
Commerce and Law. 

for Law Dspartmeni: Part-time Asstt. 
Pnfsssors in law on Ps. 2S0^Q p.m, 

Quatifleathns : Candidates should have 
in either at least seven years' prac¬ 
tice at the bar. or should possess seven 
yean* teaching experience of Law. or 
should have obtained the degree of 
LL.M. 

S.J. NAJDU 
Registrar 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
HYDERABAD-7, A.P. 

AdvertlaemeBt No. 10/1972 


Applications, in the prescribed form, 
together with the Registration Fee of 
Rs. 5-00. are invited for the following 
posts in the University service* so as to 
fcnch the tmderstgn^ on or before 
18-0-1971 

1. Reada* in Islamie Studies 
X lecturer in Psychology 
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i. Lecturer in Sociology 

4 . Lecturer In Electronics St Coin* 
municattoo Engineering. 

Note: 

1. Candidates who have applied for 
Post No. 3 in response to Advertise- 
ment No. 2/i972, need not apply 
again. 

2. Afvlication form, with full particu¬ 
lars. qualifications! age. cte.. can be 
had from the Director. DeiMulment 

of Publication A University Piess. Os- 
mania University. Hyderabad-7. A P. 
(India), on payment of Rs* 3 00 in 
person or by Money Order or by Postal 
Order UNCROSSED, made payable to 
the Director and by sending a self- 
addressed envelop (Hi cm x 2fiicm) 
duly stamped for Ordiiury or Regsieied 
Post. 

Sd/- (L. B. Deshpande) 
Registrar 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
SAMBALPUR 

Advefliemieet 

No. I 5712/Estt. Dated the ]>7-72 

Applications in pKscrIbed form with 
attested oc^ics of nmtk sheets and certi¬ 
ficates of each of the examinations pass¬ 
ed are invited for the following pmis. 

1, Registrar: 

{l)[QuaIifkation essential ; 

(i) A'Sccond Class Master's Degree 
with at least 48% marks and 

(ii) Ten years experience in teadiing 
in a college and/or in educational 
administration ptefeiably Univer¬ 
sity administration. 

The aforesaid qualification can be 
relaxed if a candidate is otbowise well 
qualified. 

2.Scate of pay: Rs. Il00-50>1300-80- 

1600. 

3. Age of retirement: 60 >eais 

4. Rent tree acoimodation or bouse rent 

allowance as per rules of the Univear- 

sity will be paid. 

2. Development Officer: 

(The post is temporary but Is likely 

to made permanent). 

1, Qualificatioo ^scottal: 

(i) Second Cass Master's Degree 
with at least 48% marks or a deg¬ 
ree inf Eoginecripg or Nfedtctne. 

(ii) £i^t years experienoe including 
teadiing and/or educational ad¬ 
ministration and/or General ad¬ 
ministration which may be relaxed 
intlw case of candt^ee found 
otherwise suiteWe. 

7. Scale of pay ; Rs. 7D0-S0-13S0 

3i (i) Ap of retirement: 60 yean 

(ii) The candidates for this post shall 
sot be more tbao 45 yean on 


but in cage of • tuitam 
candidates this may be relaxed. 

Both the posts carry usual Deartieii 
aUowances. and C.P.P. and Gratuity 

benefits as sanetionod by the Univenity 
(rom time to time. 

Seven copies of application forms 
will be supplied from the University 
Office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2/*. Candidates 
who intend to receive their forms by 
post are required to send fa) Cross^ 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. 2/- payable 
to Finance Officer. Sambalpur. Univer¬ 
sity. Sambalpur (b) self addrened enve¬ 
lop (23cm X lOcm) with postage staaap 
worth Rs. 2/* affixed to it (beside R.R. 
Stamp of 5 Paise) with the words 
“APPLICATION FORM for the post 
of Registrar" or '‘Development Offi^r" 
as the case may be supercribed on it. 
Money order or cheques will not be ac¬ 
cepted. Those who had anrlied for the 
post of Develepment Officer in response 
to the earlier advertisement need not 
apply again. They may simply intimate 
the chaise of address and the cave of 
application. 

The last date of receipt of application 
io the office of the Univenity. Budha- 
raja Hills. Sambalpur. (Oriau) is 
16-8-72 All communication should be 
addmssed to the Registrar. Sambalpur 
University by designation only. 

The candidates will be r^ired to 
appear for an interview at their own ex- 
pences before a selection Ommittce. 
intimation will be sent to the candi¬ 
dates for appearing at the interview in 
due course. 

The Selected candidates must join 
within one month ftom the date of issue 
of appointment order. 

Sdr (S. SAHU) 
Registrar 


Sri V«nkateswara University 
TIRUPATI 

NOTIFICATION 

The University will start Correspon¬ 
dence courses for B.A* and B> Com. 
Degree Examinations in the follcwing 
subjects from the academic year 1972-73 

B A ,'B.Com Part I (a) Fngli^ (b) 
Teluguor Hindi. 

B.A. Part II—History. FeonOnks 
and Politics. 

B.Com. Part 11—Commetce subject. 

Admissions are open to students 
from at] over India. Candidates who 
have passed the Intemncdiatc or Pre- 
Univeisity or any other examination 
recognised by this University a.<i equi¬ 
valent will be eligible for admission. 
Candidates leaving in Andhra Pradesh 
who wish to seek admission may write 
to the Co-ordinator Correspondence 
Courses» Sri Venkateswara University. 
Tirupatl on plain paper for prospectus, 
application form etc. by remitting Rs. 
S/- into a branch of the State of 
India on or before August 12th. 1972. 
Candidates living outside Andhra Pra- 
derit should seaiflhe amount by Money 
Order. 

(M. K Ramakrishnao) 
Registrar 



No, EST/CCB/MIS. 171/72 


BANGALOU fJNlVfiRSETY 


BangaloiO'l, 
26 July 1972 


Notifleatloii 


APPLICATIONS are invited from qualified 'candidates for the following posts in the Bangalore 
University :— 

S. No. Designation of the Post 

1. Professor of Commerce 

2> Reader in Cheoustry 

(Physical Chemistry) Temp, post 

3. Reader in Economics 

(with specialisation in Econometrics) 

4. Reader in Educational Administration 

5. Reader in Educational Sociology 

6. Reader in Educational Psychology 

7. Lecturer in Chemistry 

Physical Chemistry: 1 post 
BiO'Chcmistry : t post 
Inorganic Chemistry : 3 posts 

One post temporary 

8. Lecturer in Zoology ... 3 —do— 

(with specialisation in any one of the 
experimental branches, viz, Endocrionology» 

Developmental Biology ere.,) 


9. 

Lecturer in Geology 

•» » 

3 

—do— 

10. 

Lecturer in Kannada 

* • • 

2 

—do— 

11. 

Lecturer in French 


1 

—.do~ 

12, 

Lecturer in Education 


1 

—-do—■ 

13. 

Lecturer in Economics 


2 

'-do— 

14. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit 

« * • 

2 

—do— 

15. 

Lecturer in Statistics 

• » » 

2 

—do- 

16. 

Lecturer in ^Commerce 


1 

— do— 

17. 

Lecturer in Educational Sociology 

• 1 » 

1 

—do— 


No. of Post 
\ 

1 


Scale of Pay 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 
Rs. 700-50-1250 


1 


—do— 


1 

I 

1 

5 



Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Reader In Chemistr),^Economics 


Piofessor of Commerce 

Essential : 

(a) A first or Second Class 
Master's Degree in the sub- 
ject/branch concerned ; 

(b) Five years’ experience of 
teaching degree and/or post 
graduate classes; 

(c) Capacity to carry out in¬ 
dependent research iwork 
and to guide students for 
research Dt^sree; 

(d) Publication work of a 
high standard. 

Desirable ;J 

(a) A Doctorate degree 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada 


Essential: 

(a) A first or second class 
Master’s Degree in the 
sulgect/branch concerned; 

(b) Five years’ experience of 
teaching degree and/or post 
graduate classes; 

(c) Capacity to carryout in¬ 
dependent research work; 

(dl Publication of research 
work of recongised merit. 

Desirable : 

(a) A Doctorate Degree; 

(b) Knowledgeof Kannada 

Reader ia EdocatioBal Adminfatra- 
tioii, Educatioaal Sociology, Ed- 


ocatSonal Psychology 

Essential: 

(a) A first or second class 
Master’s degree in Arts, 
Science or Commerce and 
First or Second Class Mas¬ 
ter’s degiee in [ Education 
or an equivalent degree ; 

Note : For the post of Reader in 
Educational Sociology and Edu¬ 
cational Psychology, the M.A., 
degree sboi^ be io the appro¬ 
priate subject 

(b) Five years* experience of 
teaching degree classes in a 
college of education ; 

(c) A Doctorate Degree in 
Education or published 
research work of an eq¬ 
uivalent standard. 
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SpeekHsmion : Speetelitttloa li 
9ass appropriate field v/ 7 . Edoce- 
ttoBal Sodolo^/EdDcatioiia] Psy- 
chtdogy/EdocaticHul AdmUdstra* 
tioD 

Desiro&^e: 

Knowledge of Kannada. 

I^orer in Chemiitry/Zoology/ 
Gcol ogy/Kanaada/Freo^/Eco¬ 
nomics / Sanscrit / Statistics and 
Commerce: 

A First or Second Class Mas* 

ter's degree in the subject con* 

cerned. 

Desirable : 

(a) Eaperienoe of teaching 
degree classes; 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada. 
Lecher in Edacatioa Lecturer in 

Edocacional Sociology: 

Essential 

(a) A First or' Second Class 
Master’s degree in Arts, 
Science or Commerce: 

(b) First or Second Class Mas* 
ter’s degree in Education: 

(c) Two years of teacher ex¬ 
perience at degree level. 

Note: for the post of Lecturer in 
Edncational ^ciology, the M.A. 
Degree should be in the appro* 
priate subject. 

Desirable : 

Knowledge of Kannada. 

The Prescribed application 
forms, in six sets, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Bangalore 
University, Post Box. No. 5017, 
Bandore-1, on or before 31*8-72 
—on payment of Rs. 15 '- (Rupees 
fifteen only ) for the posts of Pro- 
fessers. Readers and Librarian and 
Rs, 10/- (Rupees ten only) for the 
posts of Lecturers. The amount 
may be sent in cash or by 
Money O.der or by Crossed Postal 
Order payable to the Registrar, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore. 
The requisition for the application 
forms must be accompanied by a 
self-addressed envelope of 5x11 
duly stamped with 0.85 paise post¬ 
al stamps plus the Refugee Relief 
stamp. 

Six copies of the applications 
giving all the required paniculars 
with copies of atleast two testi¬ 
monials (one of which should be 
from the Head of the Institution, 
ifany, where the applicant is now 
serving or served last) attached to 
the applications should be sent, so 
utormi^tbe Registrar, Bangalore 
University, Post Box No. 5017, 
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ea or before 15-9-72. 
Copies of publications, if any, 
which will not be retmoed, may 
be enclosed to their application 
forms. 

Those who are in employment 
should send their applications 
through ibeir present employer, 
failing which their applicatious 
will 1 m rejected. 

Canvassing, directly or in¬ 
directly, would disqualify the can* 
di dates. 

The candidate selected' for 
appointment in the University will 
be on probation usually for a per¬ 
iod of one year. Probationary 
period may be extended if the 
University so desires. They will 
be required to execute a contract of 
service as required under Section 
4Softhefiangatore University Act, 
1964. The appointment is usual¬ 
ly tenable for a period of five 
years in the first instance, but is 
renewable at the discretion of the 
University. 

Those who had already applied 
for the posts raeotioned above la 
response to the Notlficatiim No. 
ESrCCB MIS. 32 71 dated 
14-5-1971 and ESTCCB/MIS. 
101/71 dated 1-5-1971 aod No. 
EST/CCB/4PT 24/70-71 dated 
7-11-1971 need not apply again if 
they satisfy qualification and 
sp^alisaiions prescribed in the 
present uotificatiou. 

No. T.A./D.A. is admissible 
for atteuding the interview. 

By order 
(T. P. Issai) 
Registrar. 


Berbampur University 

6erhampuT>7, Ganjam, Orissa 

No. 2249;BU. Adran.'72 

dated 1-8-72 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the 
following teaching posu for the 
Post Graduate Departments of this 
University. 

S. No. Subject Post Number 

Vacant of 
Vacancies 

1 Mathematics professor I 

2 Zoology Reader 1 

3 physics Reader 1 

Scale of pay : Professor : 

Rs. 1100-50-1.100-60-1600/- 
Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250/- 


pltts usual dearness allowance. 

Qaallfteatba and Experleoee 

1 Professor; The candidate shall 
have 

(i) A good academic record ; 

(iO At least five years expericaoe 
as a Reader Preferably with 
experience of teaching in Post 
Graduate Classes and a total 
teaching experience of not 
less than 10 years ; 

(iii) Research Degree or outstand¬ 
ing published work of equival¬ 
ent standard; 

(vi) Ability to guide rcsearcb work: 

(v) Speeialisation in Modern 
Mathematics. 

Reader; The candidate shall have 

(i) A first class or high second 
class Master's Degree in the 
subject with at least 55 percent 
marks: 

(ii) A research D;grec of Docto¬ 
rate Standard or published 
work of equivalent standard 
in the subject. 

(iii) At least eight years teaching 
experience of which at least 
two years should be in P. G. 
Classes. 

Research experience up to a 
maximum of three years will 
be treated as teaching experi¬ 
ence provided he has obtained 
a Doctorate Degree. 

Seven copies of Prescirbed 
application form will be supplied 
to the candidates from the office 
of the undersigned on payment of 
Rs. 1.50 paise in person or by 
postal Order payable in favour of 
the Registrar, fierhampur Uni¬ 
versity alongwith a self addressed 
envelop measuring 22 x 10 Cms., 
afilxed with postage stamps worth 
0.8S paise (including Refugee Re¬ 
lief stamp worth of 0.05 paise). 
No money order will be entertain¬ 
ed for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled in 
should reach the undenigned on 
or before 1-9-72. Applications 
received after the due date will not 
be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service 
should apply through proper 
^unel. 

Sd/- R. C Rajguro, 
Registrar, 


some: importamv frsxTMOOKS 

RECENTLY RELEASED 

Bhar—Electrical Measurement & Measuring Instruments 
Mlsra—Capitalism Socialism and Planning (Paper) 

Raghava Matrix Theory (Paper) 

Roy—Problems In Heat Engines (Paper) 

Sahni/Sundaresh—Office Organisation and Management 
Please be on our miling list 

OXFORD & IBH PUBLISHING 

66 Janpath 
New EtelbM 


SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 


Rs. 12-00 
Rs. 7-00 
Rs. 10-00 
Rs. 10-00 
Rs. 12-00 


17 Park Street 
Calcutta-16 


Applications in the pre&cribed forms are invited for the following posts in the University service 
on or before i4th August, 1972. 


1. S, V. University College, Tirupati: 

Subject 

Post 

No, of 
posts. 

Scale of Pay 

Specialisation 

Home Science 

Readers 

2 

Rs. 700-50-1250 

(1 in Child development 





1 in Child Guidance Clinic) 

Adult Education Director 

I 

Rs. 700-50-1250 

— 


Asst. Director 

1 

Rs. 400-40-80G-50-950 

— 


Teachers 

2 

— 

— 

Library Science Professor of 

1 

Rs. 1100-50-1300- 



Library Sdence-cum 

60-1600 



Librarian 





Librarian 

1 

Ri. 7G0-40-1I00 


Diplema 

Lecturers 

3 

Rs. 400-40-800 50-950 

(1 Banking & Accountancy 

Courses 




1 Local Self Government 





1 Linguistics) 

II. 

S. V. U. College of Engineering, Tirupati: 


Mechanical 

Professor 

1 

Rs. 1100-50-1300- 

(Industnal Ebgmeeriog) 

Engineering 



60-1600 



Reader 

I 

Rs. 700-50-1250 



Associate 


Rs. 300-25-500-30-560 

(Industrial Engineering or 


Lecttirer 

1 


Production Engg.) 

Civil 

Professor 

1 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 

(Water Resources Engg.) 

Engineering 



1600 



Lecturer 

1 

Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 


Electrical 

Professor 

1 

Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 

(Electronics Engg./Instru- 

Engineering 



1600 

mentation and&ntrol 


Reader 

1 

Rs. 700-50-1250 

Systems). 


Associate 


Rs. 300-25-500-30-560 



Lecturers 

3 




All the above posts carry D.A. at the University rates. 

Prescribed application forms and particulars can be had from the Registrar, Sri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati, A.P. on payment of Re. I/- either in i^on or by sending State Bank of India Challao 
or by Money Order enclosing M.O. receipt to the requisition in favour of the Registrar, Sri Venkateswara 
University. Tirupati. The Syndicate Reserves the right to fill or not to fill any or all of the above posts 
without assigning reasons therefor. 

University Office, Sd/- M. K. Ramakriihan, 

Tirupati, Dated 18-7-72 Registrar. 
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LUC^SdW VNiVBkStTV 

Adm U u ma t No. 12/1^ 

Application are invited for (he ibfiovrjoj posts r 

PROFESSORS IN THE GRADE OF Ks. I100-50.1300*60-I60e ^ 

I. One Professor of English 2. One Professor of Arabic 

3. One Professor of Psychology 4. One Professor of Philosophy 

5. One Professor of Anthropology 6. One Professor of Sociology 

7. Two Professors of Education 8. One Professor of Public Finance & Monetary Economics 
9. One Professor of Chemistry ... 

II. One Professior of Constitutional & Administrative Law 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

Essential: 

First or High Second Class Master’s degree and Doctorate in the subject concerned with a good 
academic record, experience of teaching post-graduate classes for not less than sewn yearn and/or having 
conducted and successfully guided research work for seven years in a rmgnised institution, and having 
published work of high standard in the subject concerned. The essential degree qualification for the 
posts of Professors in the Faculty of Law will be LL. M. degree. 

Prdercntia]; 

High academic distinctions. 

READERS IN THE GRADE OF Rs. 700-50-1250 PLUS D.A. AS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE RULES 

12. Two Readers in Education 

13. One temporary Readers in Psychology 

14. One temporary (likely to be made permanent) Reader in Lib. Sdence 

15. One temporary (likely to be made permanent) Reader in Journalism 

15. Two permanent and one temp, (likely to be made permanent) Readers in Sociology 

17. One temporary Reader in Social Work 

18. One Readar in Hindi 

19. One Reader in Linguistics in the Department of Hindi 

20. One Reader in Botany (Plant Nutriton) 

21. One Reader in Law 

22. One Reader in Commerce. 

QUAUflCAtlONS: 

First or high second class Master's Degree and Doctorate in the subject concerned with a good 
academic record and experience of teaching honours/post-graduate classes for not less than five years and 
published research work of high standard in the subject concerned. The essential degree qualification for 
the post of Reader in Law will be LL. M« degree. 

PrefcRBtlal: 

Experience of teaching post-graduate classes and guiding research. 

LECTURERS IN THE GRADE OF Rs. 400-40-800-SD-950 PLUS D.A. AS ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE 
RULES 

23. One Lecturer in Education 

24. Two temporary (likely to be made penuaneot) Lecturer in Journalism 

25. Two Lectures in English 

26. One Lecturer in Urdu 
57. One Lecturer in Persian 

28. One Lecturer in Philosophy (symbolic Logic) 

29. One Lecturer in Political Science 

30. Three permanent and one temporary (likely to be made permanent) Lecturers in Sociology 

31. One Lecturer in Social Work. 

32. Two Lecturer in Medieval & Modem Indian History 

33. Two Lecturer in Physics 

34. One temporary Lecturer in Chemistry 

35. One Lecturer in Mathematics 

36. One Lecturer in Bussiness Administration 

37. One permanent and one temporary Lecturer in Applied Economics 

38. One temporary Lecturer in Philosophy 

39* One part-time Lecturer in Sanskrit Proficiency on Rs. 150/ p.ai* 

40. one part-time Lecturer in Bengali on Rt. 100/ pjn. 

41. One part-time Lecturer in Marathi on Rs, 100/- p.ffl. Coot, on Page 24 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR 


Application are invited (throush 
prope r channel in case of those already 
in empJoynient), so as to reach thw 
oSfVw on Of bvfoTc 

ihe prescribed form available from the 
Registrar*! oPRre On pre-paynwnt of 
Rs 4/- (Rj. 2/. extra if required by post) 
fur the uoder-meniioned posts 

1. professors — Geography 1. 
Sociology 1. and Education l,‘-~inthe 
grade of Rs. 1100-50>i300^i<>00. Qua- 
liRcation* (except for Education):—0) 

A first or second class Master's degree 
of an Indian University or an equivaimt 
qualification of a foreign ttniversity in 
the subject concerned tii) either a re* 
search degree of docioraie standard or 
published work of a hi^ standard, and 
Oil) ten years* experience of teaching at 
a l/fifve«rty or i Culleg-*, or tea year's 
post-doctoral research experience and 
considerable indepmdent published re* 
search work and some experience of 
guiding research. Djs/raP/e—Sociology 
—Specialisation in Sociology of Mode- 
rniaatioo and Social Coange and Socio* 
laical Theory. Outstanding contribu* 
lions in the field through recognised 
publications. 

Qualifications for the post of Prof, of 
Education—An outstanding scholar in 
his own disctpiinei who had a deep un¬ 
derstanding of educational problems 
preferably as evinced through published 
work, research and books. 

2. READERSPolitical Scieacr-i: 
niik^phy-l ; public Adniin<stration>l; 
and Adult Education—I: in the grade of 
Rs. 70(k50.t?50. Qualifictttoas (Except 
for Adult Education):—A first or second 
clast Mister's degree of an Indian Uni* 

versitjr or an equivalent qualtfiatioft of 

a foreign Univenity in the subject con¬ 
cerned, (ii) either a research degree of a 
doctoral* stan^rd or published work of a 
bi^ ctandArd. and (iii)five y<^* experi¬ 
ence of teaching at a University or a Col* 
Itgi or five y^rs* post-doctoral research 
cxericnce and independent publiihed 
research work and some experience of 
guiding research. Oes/rafife ; Philosophy- 
Specialisation in (i) Indian Philosophy 

throogh first hand textual knowled^ of 

the Philosophical works in their histor* 
cal penpective and also well-versed m 
contemporary srestem tradition or fn) 
Modern Western Philosophy including 
European Philosophy, preferably having 
good knowledge of German or French, 
ot (ni) Social and legal philosophy or 
(iv) Modern Ic^ic and Philosophy of 
Science. Public-Administration—'i^c* 
bilUatioa in Research Methodology X>e- 
vc^meat Admimitration/Peiionnel 


Administration/Corapvative Adminis- 
tration Analysis with researdt papers 
published in recogntsed journals. 

Kote A teadher of Uni¬ 
versity who has been confirmed ia his 
appoin’mest and has been teaching the 
subject in the Department for a mini* 
mum period of five years will not be 
debarred by the quaii^tioni specified 
in clause fi) by the pbrMt—“in the sub¬ 
ject concerned.** 

Qualifications for the post of Reader 
in Adult Education—(i) A first or 
Second class Mister's Degree of ^an 
Indian Universitv or an equivalent qual - 
fication of a foreign University in 
Humanities'Social Sdenns/Adult Ed- 
ucaiion, lit) either a Research Degree of 
a Doctorate standard or published work 
of a high standard, (iii) five years ex¬ 
perience of teaching at a University or a 
College and some experience of guiding 
research in the field of Education with 
base for Adult Education. IW> working 
knowledge of Hindi. D»sirabh—(i} Spe¬ 
cialisation io Principles and Methods of 
Adult Education, (ii) Experience or 
University Adult Education and 
(Hi) as much practical experience as 
potsibic in Adult EdtsatioD in lnd.a. 

3. lecturers Political Science 
—2, Geology—2 (upto 28.2-1974) and 
Law—I. in the grade of Rs. 40()*4(K80D- 
50-950, Qualifications (except for Law) 
A first class Master's degree in the sub¬ 
ject concerned or in an atiwd discipline 
of an Indian or foreign Uoiversily. or a 
second class Master's degree with at 
leatt three years experience of teaching 
degree classes or accredited research ex¬ 
perience of at-least three years (Prefer 
ably areaearch degree or three year s ex¬ 
perience of Statistical work). Desirable 
OeoVogy—Si^ia\tea\km m SiTuciurat 
Geology, petrology Inferably Metamor* 
phicand Mineralogy. 

Qualifications for the post of 
Lecturer in Law—A second class LLiM. 
d^ree of an Indian or a Foreign UnH 
versity. Prrfcrence will be given to 
candidates havti^ tcttbing or research 
experience and those with speJa) ex¬ 
perience of teaching criminal law, per¬ 
sonal laws* and taxation. 

4. Reeear^ Associate in South Asia 
Studies Centie-1 in the grade of Rs. 
40 Ol4o4Ioo*So*9So . Qua! ifleations—A 
Srst class Master's degree in any of the 
Swial Sciences, prtferably in Political 
Science, of an Indian or foreign Uni- 
ver»ty* of a second class Masn9r*s degree 


with atleast three years' experience of 
teachiDg degree classes or accredited 
research experience of at least three yean 
Iprefeiably a research degree or tiiree 
year<* experience of Statistical work). 
Desrra6/e—Specialised knowledge of 
Oovemmtnf and Politics in Basgiade^. 

Ability to teach in Kindi would bs 
an additional qualification. Benefits of 
Provident Fund. O A. and other allow¬ 
ances will be admissible as per Unlvers* 
ity rules For the Posts of Professors, it 
will be open to the University to con¬ 
sider the names of suitable candidates 
who may not have applied. Canvassing 
in any form will be a disqualification. 
Candidates will be called for interview 
at their own expense. Candidates are 
required to submit along with their app' 
lications a complete list (seven copies of 
all the research papers published by 
them) mentioning the name of the 
journal in which published and the year 
of publication, dasitfied into 3 categor¬ 
ies viz. (i> Published with senior authors 

(ii) published with junior authors, aod 

(iii) published independently. They are 
also required to send a copy of cedi of 
their research papers and substance of 
the reviews, if any on their work pab- 
Hshed in important ^umals mentioning 
the name, year and issue ot the journal 
alongwith their applications. Applicat¬ 
ions received after 31si Augu^ 1972 
will not be entertained. Those 
candidates who had applied for the 
posts of Professor of biology in re* 
sponss to our advertisentNo. 1/72 and 
for Readership in Public Administration 
in response to our advertisement Nos. 
Z/7I and 1/72 need not apply again, but 
they may send on plain paper a state¬ 
ment of additional qualifications, if any. 
since acquired. 

L. P. Valsh 
Registrar 


University News 

SUBSCRIPTION 


RATES 


One year 
Three years... 
Five years ... 
Single copy... 


... Rs. 9 
... Rs. 25 
... Rs. 40 
... 80 Raise 
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D«ar subscriber : 

When you are In arrears reBsrdlne your subserlpllon. ws have to send you 
reminders. You probably don't like it; nor do w^. In fact w» hate It—It means, effort which 
with your cooperation can be saved. 

We seek your assistance in serving you better. 

Another small point. When you send us a cheque, the Bank charges us Rs. 2/- for 
encashing it, A Bank-Draft or a Money Order Is therefore a more practicable proposition. 

Finance Officer 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 

Department of History 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer in History in the 
University Department of History 
in the grade of Rs. 400-40-800-5C^ 
950. The post carries the benefits 
of University Provident Fund, 
Dearness Allowance and House 
Rent & Compensatory Local 
Allowances at the rates sanctioned 
by the Syndicate from time to 
time. A higher starting salary 
may be given to a person possess¬ 
ing high qualifications. The ap- 
pdntment will be on probation 
for two years in the first instance. 

Applicants must possess at least 
a High Second Class Master's 
Degree in History and should also 
have at least five years' eeperienoe 
of teaching degree classes. 
Specialisation in modern lodiaa 
History will be preferred. 

Eight copies of the application 
in the prescribed form, which can 
be had from the Registrar, should 
be submitted so as to reach the 
Registrar, University of Bombay. 
Bombay-32, on or before Blst 
August, 1972, 

Candidates called for interview 
will have to present themselves at 
^eir own expense. 

Bombay, T. V. Chidambaram 
University Registrar 
2nd August, 1972 


Banaras Hindu Unlvaraity 
Rasaarch Scholarabips and 
U.D.C. Junior Raaaarch 
Feliowshipa 

Prescribed appheation form for 
various Research Scholarships of 
die value ofRs. 250/- p.m^each 
and Ir. Research Fellowships of 
die value of Rs. 300/- p.m. eadi 


for the session 1972-73 are avail¬ 
able from the office of the Inform¬ 
ation and Public Relations Officer 
B.H.U. on pre* payment of 0.05 
paise stamp and a self-addreited 
stamped envelope of the size of 
9” X 4" only. The last date for 
receipt of application forms in the 
office of the Registrar (Develop¬ 
ment), B. H. U.. Varanasi-5 is 
September 15, 1972. 

Both the Feltowships/Scholar- 
ships are open to Registered Res¬ 
earch Scholars of the University. 
Jr. Research Fellowships is, how¬ 
ever, open to scholars proseenting 
research in the Faculties of Arts. 
Social Sciences. Science. Agricul¬ 
ture. Music, Education Commerce, 
and Business Management. Or¬ 
iental Learning & Theology and 
Law. The Research Scholarships 
are open to all students of the 
above Faculties and Engineering 
& Technology. 

Eligibility : (i) Jr. Research 
Fellowship : First division marks 
at the post-graduate examinations 
and age below 30 years, (n) Uni* 
versify Research Scholarship: First 
division marks at the post-graduate 
examinations. Relaxable to 65% 
for research scholars in the Facu¬ 
lties of Arts. Social Sciences, 
Orientai Learning & Theology and 
Education. 

The candidate should be pre- 
pared to engage classes as and 
when asign^ by the respective 
Heads of Dtpartments/lastitutioD. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAGAR 
AdmtisemeBt No. K.5/72^'' 

Api^ications on a prescra^ 
fonn (obtainable from the ww- 
tigned on a requisition) aoep^^ 


nied by a self-addressed envelope 
and a postal order of Rs. 5.00 are 
invited for the POST OF PROFES¬ 
SOR OF HINDI under “Dr. 
Mskhanlal Chaturvedi Chair" in 
the Department of Hindi sanction¬ 
ed by the U.GC. under TV Five 
Year Plan on the salary scale of 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 with 
D.A. & P.F. benefits according to 
rules, so as to reach the Registrar. 
University of Sagar, Sagar (M P.) 
before 31 St August, 1972. 

2. A higher initial f^tart in the 
grade is permissible to an excep¬ 
tionally qualified and experience 
candidate. 

3. The age of retirement is 
Sixty years. 

4. Qualificatioos: The candi¬ 
date must have— 

(i) A Doctor's degree and/or 
high academic attainments 
with wide recognition for 
scholarship and original con¬ 
tribution to the subject. 

(ii) Published works to their 
credit. 

(iii) Extensive expmnce of con¬ 
ducting and guiding research. 

(iv) At least 10 years experience 
of teaching post-graduate 
classes. 

5. The candidates who have 
already applied for the post ^ 
PROFESSOR OF HINDI in res¬ 
ponse to our advertisement No. 
R.4/72 dated 7-7-72 need not 
apply again for the post now being 
advwtiaed. Their applications 

..^kgady sent to thb office will be 

(S.J.Kaidtt) 
Registrar 
University of Sagar. 
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Socialistic Democracy is 
the only true Democracy. 

Each part of the community cxifttt for the food of all* and 
not for itt own separate Interests. This spirit Chn give 
humanity as a whole the necessary conditions in which it can 
turn itt bett nnerghi to its Mghtr dere/opment* 


Srf AuroMndo 
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DNIVEESIir NEWS 


A CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Sometimes one and one don’t make two 

I By W. D. Miranshah 

iangent of modern culture is man's super-knowledge and its very 
&Q>$e ally—super-ignorance. And often, the two are found at the same 
llace. Those of us, who are at Delhi, have sometimes been a little too 
Inute witnesses of this tragic truth*-a tragicomedy, indeed! 

fhe issue, this time, happens to be the College Councils, which have 
turned out to be more controversial than controversy itself. Unlike the 
Vice-Chancellor who thinks that they are a way out of trouble, the 
teachers believe it to be a way into it I The kind-and quantum—of dis- 
pent it has generated is frightfully disproportionate. 


And, as usual, there are two parties. On the one extreme stands the 
Vice-Chancellor determined to set things right; more precisely! to 

E onvert the University into a sensible administrative feasibility. Far 
way on the other extreme, you fmd a whole community of academics 
ranged up in true commando spirit. In the opinion of this group, the 
Creation of the proposed councils would be a step worse than India's 
partition ! And there is a family friend, loo : the Education Minister, 
tyho is repeatedly trying to keep everybody together and in good 

bumour! 

* ♦ 

This ebout sums up the current picture of a world, strangely, of higher 
education and tower information. Matthew Arnold could not have been 
more wrong than today : is culture still "a goal or ideal...whereby man 
Mtempts to transcend the situation of his particular society and grasps 

E he meaning of human existence itself? 

lut to come back to what is happening. It is frankly not a question 
)f who is right and who is wrong at that University; more particularly, 
t is the still more important question of yrhai is right and yrlmi is 
^rong. Mma fw/V neither party is entirely wrong ; but equally as 
burely also is neither parly entirely right. Both are wrong somewhere 
end right somewhere else. 


^he Vice-Chancellor has more than statistical justiftcation for 
bringing about this new re-arrangement of the University's administra¬ 
tive structure. A half century of colleges to manage looks like a joke to 
tpose uninvolved. In today’s situation, ills only fhe^.teachera, who 
.:dn afford to be unconcerned, not the Vice-Chanceli^::';^ The beaU-or 
is it the worst?—part is that some new ones w coming, tbp ! 
IWhether the University wifi be able to hold Its se^s is.-a c^esti^ 
iwhich is likely to engage wide-spread democratic i^^ulatibn.^i The 
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This is it! 

By Sudhir Dar 
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standards are another great goal and 
quite as unlikely to be achieved as any 
other in this great country, unless the Uni¬ 
versity does not let the colleges alone in 
the proper and true sense of that word- 
called decentralization. To create— 
or not to create—the College Councils, 
is a dilemma equivalent only to the one 
faced by that well-known Shakespearan 
characteri Hamlet. 

But decentralization would seem 
hardly to be a tevolution. And it 
would simila ly hardly justify the com¬ 
mando spirit so much observable in the 
adherents of OUTa. To thinV of paralys¬ 
ing the university was obviously a 
thought uppermost in the minds of some 
daring elements of that organisation but 
for the wise counsel of soma A total 
strike will be a total disaster; and not 
alone for the Vice-Chancellor: even 
students are bound to suffer by this 
negative action of their teachers more 
then they have been benefited by their 
positive ones—teaching, for instance. 

And it is as well worthwhile recall¬ 
ing in this connection that the Vice- 
Chanceltor has repeatedly made it clear 


that the proposed College Councils 
do not have an acadennic but 
an administrative aim The Ed¬ 
ucation Minister too has assured 
them recently in Parliament that the 
Government was not intending to change 
the definition of the word, "teacher”, 
although one would have been a little 
too easily persuaded to do so, had it 
been someone else in the liberal 
shoes of Prof. Nurul Hassan. A mod¬ 
erate man, he has ideas hardly modest; 
a good umpire he is and a good phy¬ 
sician, too—he knows how to read the 
pulse 

In all this topsy turvy—thoughtless 
melee, the greatest singular sufferer is 
the student The irony of the situatiorv 
is that the boot is on the other foot 
now-the teacher’s ! And Sudhir Dhar 
deserves a mtmion in despatches for 
echoing it so well in his cartoon. It 
is the one element that they tend to 
forget all the time ; and it is the kind 
of factor which is ultimately decisive In 
most situations of modern life—and 
living. Will they ever—and this means 
all concerned-learn to desist from such 
a ruinous course of action ? 





WKY Gets Under 
Way! 


MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 
OF BURDWAN UNIVERSITY 


The British Prime Minister* Mr. 
Edward Heaih, said in Manchester 
the other day that a common task 
faced nations. It was to build 
bridges that would enable people 
to come together; to destroy 
barriers of fear and ignorance 
wherever they appeared ; and to 
create a new world that would be 
one world—tbeir world. 

Mr. Heath, who was address¬ 
ing (leagues from more than 100 
countries at the eighth World 
Assembly of Youth, said the 
enthusiasm of youth “ought to be 
regarded as a stimulus, even In 
the eyes of middle aged poli¬ 
ticians”. 

Practical concern 

The theme of the 13-day gather¬ 
ing is “Development'• The 
Struggle for Jusiicc”. Wivkshops 
at the conrereme will deal with 
such topics as pollution, develop¬ 
ment, trade, aid and social 
justice. 

Acknowledging (hut modern 
youth was belter informed ort 
world issues than ever in history 
and more prepared to challenge 
assumptions, Mr Heath declared 
that any society which tried to 
repress the ferment of >oiMh “will 
suffer in the quality of its achieve¬ 
ments* . 

The mala speaker at the clos¬ 
ing session me conference will 
be Britain's Secretary of Stale for 
the Environment, Mr. Peter 
Walker. Other speakers will in¬ 
clude Mr. Maurice Strong, Secret¬ 
ary-General of the recent U.N. 
Conference on the Human En¬ 
vironment, and Lady Jackson 
(Barbara Ward), author and 
economist. 

The World Assembly of Youth 
is aco-urdinating body of nation¬ 
al youth councils. Tliere are 65 
of these councils in mcmbeiship, 
and there are close links with 
another 50 national jouih organ¬ 
isations. 


Exploration & ExcavalioD 

Since the establishment of 
Museum & Art Gallery in 1965, 
the museum has taken a joint 
venture in the field of archaeolog¬ 
ical explorations and excavations 
with the Archaeological Survey 
of India (Eastern Circle), Gov¬ 
ernment of India at Bharatpur in 
Iluidwan disliici, 6 kilometers 
away from Panagarh Railway 
Station of Eastern Railway. 

The excavation has brought to 
light a brick built Stupa of the 
9ih- -lOth century A. D. in a 
highly dilapidated condition. Th® 
square ground plan of the newly 
discovered Stupa, the first of its 
kind hi U V.vr BenpiU resembles the 
typical Orissan style of temple 
architecture. The Srupa « pwu~ 
i fuirutihi in plan. Thcie are many 
niclu's all around the main stupa 
each of which is enshrined with 
a seated Buddha image. Few 
.such Buddha images have 
found from the debris of the 
Stupa just below the niches. 

The main structure of the 
Stupa has been badly destroyed by 
the treasure-hunters, but the bare 
lemainsof its lime-plaster works 
and designs speak highly of its 
architectonic beauty and merit. 

On the western side of the 
Stupa there exists the ruins of an 
early medieval monastic establish- 
ment of the Buddhists. 

The antiquities collected ftom 
the excavated monnd include a 
variety of objects, viz., seated 
Buddha images in bitumisparsa 
mudra, lerracoua animal figurines, 
iron objects, stone and glass 
beads, cylindrical bead of 
chalcedony, etc. 


CtfllectioD and Acquisition 


Further, Museum & Art 
Gallery has acquired a number of 
antiquities and objects of art, 
mainly historical. Of the stone 
sculptures collected in he Museum, 
special mention may be made of 
a Iwo-armcd standing Vaisravana 
belonging to the group of Dhymi 
Buddha Amitava, Asta-Mukhaiinga« 
standing iri-bhanga Vishnu Nava- 
grahas, Durga, Lakshmi, 
Mahasena, Mother & Child, 
Buddha, Tara, Sury'a, Brahma, 
Siva, Varaha-Avatar, etc. More¬ 
over, the collections of the 
museum are also enriched with 
wood-candngs, terracotta temple 
plaques, figures and figurines of 
c. 2nd cent. B. C. to 18th cent. 
A. D. 


Section 

The Museum has four sect¬ 
ions representing (a) antiquiCKs 
ofpre—and Protc-historic period, 
(b) Historical Arts, (c) Painting 
Gallery for Indian paintings, 
prints, and copies of European 
paintings including originals, (d) 
Tcrracotas and Folk Art. 


Administration 

The Museum & Art Gallery 
is controlled by a Museum Com¬ 
mittee with the Vice-Chancellor as 
its Chairman and the Curator as 
its Member Secretary. 


Working hours: Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m> in weekdays, it 
remains closed on Sundays and on 
public holidays. 
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Should Highei Education be Made Concurrent ? 

R. P, Puri 

Jawaharlat Nehru University 


The present constitutioujl stiitus bestowed 
on univeisity eclucaiicn is over two decades old. 
Time is, thertfi'rc. ripe to take slock cf its 
achievements or otherwise. 

It would be wroni! to take a coropUcent 
view of the matter for ihe facts tend to point the 
other way round. Indeed, ilie ovenslielming 
opinion among educationists is ik.il what we 
have aciiievea cVwr ilic years is merely quantity 
rather than qualiiy. Even in the muter of 
quiniity, a great deal remains m.'vre to be ac¬ 
complished Thus unless we steer clear of 
complacency and makebelieve, we will not be 
able to draw university education out ofilte 
present stagnation. 

Almost all matters which play a crucial role 
in the life of a university have been, and con* 
tinuc to be, a subjijci; of criticism. Sandwitched 
betw'ccn the University Grants Commission and 
their respective Slate Governments, our uni¬ 
versities are trying tv) solve their difficult pnv 
blems. But the result of their endeavours has 
been less than encouraging. The scope of this 
discussion being iimiied, it is not possible lo 
probe the various experiments attempted. 

It goes without saying that the backbone of 
an university is the faculty-and research si.iff. 
An university will he unsuccessful in achieving 
its objectives if it is unable to maintain and 
improve the quality of its leaching and research. 
And yet. suprisingly, the selection of teachers 
and staffing procedures in universiiies are alb 
egedly beset with widespread inep'itude and 
even malpractices. To quote the Committee on 
Model Act ffir Universities ; ‘There is no part 
of the work in the University which leads to 
greater criticism thin ihj appointment of its 
teachers.*' 

The fact th.it over eighty* five per cent of 
university level students study in colleges which 
employ about eighly-ihrcc per cent of the total 
number c»f teachers in universities, makes us 
shudder when, in matters of physical facilities 
and financial viability, a mijoriy still remains 
w'eak constiuients of the university system. How 
can standards be maintained wilhoiit raising the 
quality of collegiate cducatio.n ^ These ques*- 
lions are constantly engaging the minds of 
authofiiics. Any more passage of time will 
make the problem increasingly complicated. 
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Inaiipiratin" ihc last Vice-Chancellors' Con¬ 
ference in April the Union Minister for 
Education warned that as the available 
fcsciirces were ‘'distressingly'’ inadequate, this 
'MUikl lead to ‘deierioration” in the level of 
facilities in higher cdueatit n. A luiking un* 
ceriainty Mjrrounds the financial stability of 
Slate uniwisitics. So long as our Vice- 
Ohanccllots remain preoccupied with the task of 
wooing Slate Governments for fimds. the uni¬ 
versities cannot claim to enjoy any autonomy 
wmth the nan.e. TIsc Kolhiri Commission 
has admitted *’ihat through this s-nnee, the 
Stales can, and S(»meiimes do seek to. curb 
Ihc freedom of our univcisitiis," 

The I'GC appoints Review ('omnmiees from 
time lo time not just to find out w-hat merely 
exist but also ii> make suggestions for im- 
pT^^vemcl^t, Hvwvtver. the ustfulncss of XYit 
these committee reports is not commensurate 
with ih: effons, This is because the implement¬ 
ation of the recommendations of thc>r Com- 
miUces is lift lo the discretion of ihc individual 
univcrNitics. When vvi’h these t'ommitiecs are 
associated diNlinguishcd academicians, it 
is surpiising wliy t .cir iccommendations arc not 
treated with the sanctity they deserve, Perhaps 
the directives of the I’GC need to he cloihcd 
wiih suitable legishilivc powers for their proper 
enforcement so ilmi wc di> tmt have to told 
too frequently that the causes of ihe low stand¬ 
ards of our education are ouMlaleJ syllabi and 
teaching methods. 

.Some lime back the Gxweriiment of India 
appointed a Committee to look into tlic ques¬ 
tion of the orgaiihaiional set-up of our uni¬ 
versities, The report entitled Model Act for 
Universities made several far-reaching recom¬ 
mendations, which were forwarded to universit¬ 
ies for keeping in view while amending Acts. 
Evidently directions to universities were treated 
as optional, rather than obligatory. And ihc 
result was marked by tlu Gajsndragadkir 
Committee on Governance of I'niversitics 
< 177 1 ) '* I he Rcpjri did not reteive adequite all* 
eniion and its recommendations were, by and 
large, not implemented.” 

The mushroom growth of universities in the 
States has been criticised in different quarters 
because the coasiderations which prompt the 



State Governments in establishing them have 
not always been academic, On the other hand, 
political and regional pressures influence these 
decisions of the Governments. Somehow the 
UGC has also been unsuccessful in its etrt)rts to 
dissuade the State Governments from establish 
ing new universities without consulting it 
beforehand. Obviously, the UGC needs to be 
empowered with greater authority. 

Manifestly, there is need to make somewhat 
uniform rules in respect of important matters. 
Some of which are provident fund/pension be¬ 
nefits, health services, sabbatical leave for 
higher studies and research b} teacheis, fairly 
well-defined qualilicaiions for dilTeienl categor¬ 
ies of teachers for the guidance of selection 
ccmmitlces, norms and omdiiions in regard to 
staff requirements and physical and other facili¬ 
ties in Colleges, conditi-.'iis governing alliliation 
of colleges vitli universities, and grant-in-aid 
code to regulate financial assisfanw to colleges. 
It would be administratively undesirable if it 
is left to Stale Governments lo take decisions 
on these maj^r malit-'rs without any central 
guidance and control. 

In 1967 a C.’ommtltee of M.P’s. authored a 
report on Education making several recomm¬ 
endations which, among others, related to the 
abridgement of gap between university and 
college icachers, inlroduclion of a uniform sys¬ 
tem of rctirciiK-ni bcnctils for them, improve¬ 
ment in the conditikms of iltcir work and servieu 
and their uniform applicati<.'n lo teachers work¬ 
ing under diiVcicnt managements, inipMVcrncnt 
in the rccruiinicr.i procedures of teachers which 
ought not only be nnprovcvl but should also be 
made similar in all instiiutioas irrespective of 
their managciucnts. 

Ihc need to lefvini the cxan.inalion system 
was hiehlighteil by tlic ftadhjkrjshnan Com- 
missjiui ns far buck ns i“4S. 'j'hc UGC Com- 
niiilcc on examina’iou Kefonu (|y<>2) observed, 
fourteen years after ihe submiiiion of the 
Radhakrishnaii Ccminissiou Report that “while 
the need for rcfoimint* examinations had been 
recognised, litllc ha-* been done so far to bring 
about improvements**. 

In I96S, a Committee of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment recommended the undertaking of the 
amendment and niodetnisaliun of university 
Acts and completing the whole pn cess in the 
next ‘’two or three years”. It further suggested 
that a convention should also be developed 
whereby State Gv)\ernnK*nis should discuss their 
proposals for mw or amending legislation in 
jcspfct of their universities with the Central 
Ministiy of Education and the UGC before they 
arc introduced in the State Ugislstures. Here 
again a central agency clothed with legislative 
powers must step in to coordinate this work. 


to passing, it may be mentioned that the 
recommendations of this Committee have been 
incorporated in a Statement entitled yanonu/ 
Policy on Etlucalion {\%')). But if the re¬ 
commendations and proposals made by the 
UGC are to be tieated by universities not as 
directives but merely as routine instructions, 
these guidelines will remain unimplemented. 

Last but not least, it has been argued time 
and again that the changeover fiom English to 
Hindi or other regional languages as medium of 
instruction at the Universi^ level should be 
effected. Unless an Indian language has 
grown into its full academic stature, it is unwise 
lo introduce It as the medium of instruction at 
the University stage. 

In a country like India, big in size and con- 
siitutii'nally federal, good government is feasible 
if pow'erj? arc evenly <filfused among the con¬ 
stituents of the fcderaiion Bui if definite and 
uniform sianclards of cdiciency and progress are 
not maintained in respect of certain subjects of 
national significance, the consequences can be 
perilous. If better results arc to be achieved, it 
must be vesied not only with a coordinating 
power but also with the auihoiity which it can 
constitutionally exercise in making the Stale 
Governments act in accordance with the goals 
set by it under the direction of Parliament, 

The Radhakrishnan Commission had re¬ 
commended ihut Education, including universit¬ 
ies. should be made a Concurrent subject If 
did not favour making Education as a Central 
subject, for such an arrangement would have 
produced a “stcroiyped unanimity and discour- 
aped local initiative.” 

Tl»e arguiijcnts put forward by the Com¬ 
mission in leconimcnding the Concurrent status 
for education were not accepted by the Con- 
siiiiicni Assembly, and it finally recommended 
that llic subject should be a Stale responsibility, 
the Central Government being responsible for 
the coordination and determination of standards 
in institutions for higher education or research, 
including scientific and technical institutions. 
Consequently, in 1963 a Committee of Members 
of Parhamem on Higher Education (under the 
Chairmanship of late P. N. Sapru) examined the 
extent of responsibility imposed on the Central 
Government by the Constitution in the field of 
higher education, The Committee concluded 
that higher education should not be made a 
Ceniial responsibility. Under this arrangement, 
if it had been accepted finally, the Union Gov¬ 
ernment would have acquired some additional 
powers of enacting legislation, thus facilitating 
the coordination and maintence of standards of 
University education in a more satisfactory way 
than it has been possible. 

coft/d on page 11 
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The Semester System In Meerut University 

By Prof. J. N. Kapur 
Meerut University 


(/ funv kid the experience of working u iih the trihhjimil mnual iwwimuion sr.ttan nt Delhi Uni¬ 
versity for about sixteen yum: with the Semester System ut U.T. Kanpur for ahotit nuie veah: wuili the Seineaer 
Systernat Carnepe-Mellon Univeisity, USA for one yur athl with the Semeaer Sivem at Meorui Uniirrsify 
for tlte last one-aiul-a half years. In each ease, / ktve btcn aethcly mohr,! in workUif; out the dfiails of the 
sj’stcfn. As such, it has hecn sugp\tU‘il tom^thu r/m/y.V us.fulif I eat give mv a'iceiiw rv^-iio/i'i to 
the Sme&ttr System in Meerut University and to fhdm out /:,v s/roitg ami woak 'points, so liuu oiher.s who w /w' 
to introduce the Semester System rw^.v da so. after lakine all p^eeautioi< for m.iki/iii it a .v rom.: iiistrument of 
examination refttrm in oil'country Th* vjViw given heiow are my perso ijJ view^ and do not represent the 
official viciv-T of the Meerut University—Author) 


Some Features ot the Semester System in IMeerut 
Universit)’. 

(1) The University hold three cxaminaiions in a 
year; in the last weeks of November, April and 
June. 

(2) The two normal Semesters have about 95 
working days excluding the period of examiriaiiofjs 
and the summer session is of about six weeks 
duration. 

(3) All courses are framed on Semester ba-^is 
except practicals in which examinations arc cortducied 
only once a year in April. 

(4) Paper-selling is done by professors and 
readers of other unjversUies and c\aluaiion Hdonc 
by the teachers of the university. 

(5) For evaluation purposes, the teachers c-mc 
to the evaluation cenifes and on each day cacii 
teacher gets for examination about'0 answer books 
for post graduate courses and about 4'i answer-lwoks 
for under graduate courses. No answer books arc 
fenl to the homes of ihe examiners. For each course 
there may be 5-6 examiners and a Deput) Hoad 
Examiner and they can discuss ilie insttucu'ons for 
evaluation among rhemselvcs. In the case of M.A. 
papers, usually different questions are examined by 
differeot examiners. 

(6) Tabulation and Collation are done by a 
computer and students get their marks-sheets as 
prepared by the computer. 

(7) Since evaluation is finished within a fort- 
eight of the examination, one copy of the marks ob¬ 
tained by students in each paper is sent to each 
college direct from the evaluation centre and students 
know their marks much earlier than they do in the 
annual system. 

({{) There is a provision furrc-evaluaiion, so that 
a student who wants to get his answer book re- 
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evaluated can dv> sio on payiu.;tu i>f a certain fee. 
Ills answer btHvks are sent lo iwo iiulcpciiLlcni ex¬ 
aminers from ouiside the uni>'crsiiy .ind the avcnige 
ot the nuisks given by ihc three ex.uniiicis is awarded 
to him. if tills differs by ni>ie ilian !5';, Imm the 
mirks given by the I'riginal examiner, the fee is re¬ 
funded to ihe student. 

t‘>» Asuideniis required to secure marks 
in eachScnK'^ier course and .VV ;, m.irks iiuigcregatc 
of the lour Semester courses in a subject in H a’ A-. 
H Se. and ef»‘of the ageregaic of ti Sonicstcr ci'ur.S'’s 
in the case of M.A. and .M.Sc. If a student gets 
less than 20“i> marks in u course (ihcorv I’r practi.'al), 
he has to appear again In thai course cither in 
summer or when the examination in ihat course is 
held again m the iimVcrsiiy. In |.i. b . the .student 
has to t.btain 36 . in each course and a minimum of 
4.’'",, In tile ageregatc. 

(I'o) earlier there vvas ii p.^ni.d.)n that if a 
student got more than marks in acourse, but 
his nuirki vuTc not up ij his cvpecution. he could 
cancel the pafxr and reappear, but this provijion has 
been drop;»J now. 

U i) iti principle u student can j(»m in the second 
bemesicr ioi ihose courses which arc not dependent 
on the papers laughi in the tii^t Siinoicr anj where 
praciicjls aic not involved. 

A degree student can get an honours degree 
by appearing in certain additional courses either 
during the regular term lime or during the summer. 

( 1 3) General courses with about 12% weightage 
of the main courses have been introduced with the 
object of introducing inter-disciplinary courses. 

(14) Ti) principle, a student can cam advance 
credits by registering for courses in summer, even 
before the result of his quilifylng examination is out. 

(15) The studeni is expected to earn the degree 
in tlirce years time and he has to apply for special 
permission of the V.C. if he has to take it in the 




fourth year. Tn principle, some students can com¬ 
plete their courses in 1 1 years by using their summer 
time, but in practice no student has taken advantgc 
of this provision so far, since the university has not 
allowed its use in order to get its degrees recognised 
by other universities for equivalence purposes. 

(16) 75% attendance in each course in each 
Semester is required though in practice, due to cx- 
en>ptions gianfcd by the principals and the Vice- 
chactllor, it comes to GD'/y. 

(17) Computer is used to tabulate results in 
order to save time and for achieving possibly greater 
cfliciency, accuracy and reliablity. 


(IX) The folli'Wing schedule for admissions, teach¬ 
ing and examination is observed : 



1 & 111 
Scm. 

11 & IV 
Sem. 

Summer 

Teaching to begirt 
on 

Sth July 

ISih Dec. 

15ih May 

Admis.sion to close 
on 

7ihJuly 

19lh Dec. 

15ih May 

Closing day of 
Semester 

12th Nov. 

15lh April 

.^Cih June 

Examination to 
conmience on 

19tli Nov. 

22iid April 

1st July 

Semester break 
from 

,5 th Dec. 
to 

19th Dec. 

7th May 
to 

6ih July 

20th June 
to 

6lh Juiy 

Walking Days 

95 

9.5 

49 


(19) A lUideni can rtxippear in one additional 
course in a Semester though lie can be permitted to 
rc-appear in two additional c<mrses. if he saves a 
year by this pioccss. 

(2 ) Award lists are prepared by examiners in 
quadrupliciitc of which two are sciu to the colleges 
and two to the univcrsiiy olTicc by the controller of 
the evaluation centre. 

Advantages of the System 

(1) Tbe students become more serious and there 
is more regular study throughout the year. A student 
joins in July and has to appear in the examination in 
November and he becomes serious in the miodle of 
August atmut his studies. In the earlier system, he 
used to become serious in January or February. 

(2) Most of the students study very seriously 
and intensely for two months in a year as compared 
to the intensive study for one month in the earlier 
system. There arc some students who study for a 
third month in the summer session. 


(3) The wastage of the time of the students n 
reduced. About 60 percent of the students are able 
to complete the course in 2 years, about 80 percent 
complete it in 2^ years and more than 90 pereent 
complete in about 3 years time This is achieved 
without lowering the standards. In fact, in this system 
a student has to obtain not only 33 percent marks in 
the aggregate, but also 20 percent in each paper of a 
subject. 

(4) External paper-setting sets the standards, 
while internal evaluation enables the examiners to 
moderate the results to some extent. 

(5) The colleges have more or less the same 
number of students in each Semester and it has had 
a healthy influence on the finances of the colleges. 

(6) In this system, the teachers also get more 
money from evaluation work, as almost the whole of 
evaluation work is done by them. Almost ninety 
percent of the teachers are involved in evaluating 
answer-books and get valuable information from this 
picccss which can help them in improving their teach¬ 
ing. In affiliating universities with annual examina¬ 
tions, some times sixty percent teachers do no evalu¬ 
ation work and are thus deprived of both valuable 
experience and money. 

(7) Since the answ er-books aie examined at the 
evaluaiiomcentrcs, iheic aic no complaints of 
approaches to the examiners by the candidates. 

(8) This system cnab’es the teachers to meet at 
ccronton centres 2 to 3 times in a year and make 
them feel ihiit they belong to a common university, 
since otherwise contacts between teachers of the same 
subject of an affiliating university are not always 
common. These frequent contacts have enabled the 
university to organise many successful subject confer¬ 
ences at a research level in the evenings during evalu¬ 
ation time. 

(9) Teachers do evaluation work for 5*6 hours a 
day in the morning and can spend 2-3 hours in 
academic discussions on topics chosen in advance. 
This encourages development of an academic atmos¬ 
phere in the university. 

(10) There is more uniformity in marking here 
and the evaluation is on the whole fair as the uni¬ 
versity sees tliat only those teachers who are teaching 
ihe subject at present are called upon to evaluate the 
answer books. This cannot always be ensured in 
the system where sorr.e of the examiners from outside 
the university arc chosen on the basis of their senior¬ 
ity rather than on the basis of their teaching a part¬ 
icular paper in the cuiTent year. This also prevents 
evaluation of answer books by persons other than 
teachers. When answer-books are sent to the homes, 
there is no means to ensure that less qualified persons 
may not be examining the scripts. 

(11) The fairness of evaluation is justified by the 
analysis of the results of re-evaluation. Generally 
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inaiks in about 20 percent of the answer books re¬ 
main unchanged and in about 40 percent cases, they 
arc increased by 1 to 5 percent, in 35 percent they are 
decreased by 1 to 5 percent and it is only in S percent 
cases that the changes in marks are beyond 5 percent. 
The Mnall departures can explained by rando¬ 
mness and Subjectivity in evaluation. In the other 
system, there is no careful analysis of the standards 
of maiking adopted by ditferent evaluators. 

(121 Ihis system enables the colleges to prepare 
a larger number of students, since wastage is reduced. 
In the earlier system, failed students occupied many 
of the available seats and therefore chances for ad¬ 
missions to new students were reduced. In our coun¬ 
try, with limited resources, wc have to make the best 
use of the summers by giving advar.ced credit 
courses. 

(13) Semester System is more coi.vcnieni for 
those who appear through correspondence courses or 
as private candidates, because in this s\siem, they 
have to appear at regular intervals Even regular 
students prefer to appear twice a }car so that ihcir 
nieznory is not strained to the same extent as is the 
case, in the annual examination system. 

(14) The concept of' failure*’ has been climinat* 
ed from the system and this has had a psychologically 
healthy influence cn the minds of the students. Of 
course, some persons are very much worried by the 
fact that a student never "fails” in this system. 

(15) There is a greater variety of courses being 
offered and there is greater flexibility in the system 
than is normally possible in universites. A greater 
number of teachers participate in postgraduate and 
advanced level teaching than was possible earlier. 

(16) There has been some encouragment to the 
introduction of the inter-disciplinary courses. Ad¬ 
vantage has also been taken of the introduction of 
the system for rationalising, and modernising of the 
curricula. 

(17) The students are reported to be making 
greater use of the library then they used to do pre¬ 
viously. However suffleient data are not available 
on this point. 


Dbadvantages of the System 

(1) It increases pressure of work on the college 
and university ofliccs. They have to work round the 
year for holding the examinations and declaring the 
results of the candidates. 

(2) Since the system is new, everybody takes 
some lime to get adjusted to the system and this 
causes difficulties in the flist one or two years. 

(3) The combination of the almost-perfcct com¬ 
puter system and the not-so-perfect human system 
leads to difficulties in working with the computers. A 
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mistake made by the superintendent or an examiner 
can be corrected by the human mbulacor, but the 
computer will not automatically correct it. though it 
will detect ihc error much more efficiently. 

(4) Sometime, the examiners at evaluation 
centies, make errois in transferring marks from the 
answer books to the aw.ard sheets or ihey enter the 
marks agaii st the wrong roll number or they show 
somebody as absent when he is present. These award 
sheets arc sent to colKgcs and to the computer centre. 
The Computer .ind the office dct. cl some of the errors 
and these are corrected, ll»wcver, the student finds 
disciepar.cics in the m.wks leccivcd by the college and 
marks as shown by the computer and arc naturally 
worried about this. 

(5) The offiv'e has to coordinate the results of 
4. 5 or 6 cx iminations in which the stiidcni may 
appear bcf«>rc he gets :i degree and tliis leads to pro¬ 
blems at limes. In prae'.iee. there has to be further 
co-ordinations bstween the minks sent i\ the colleges 
and marks as it jally corrected and prepared by ihe 
ci>mputer. S 'metinu'S it m: ins c«'-o; JinatMn hr* 
tween twelves sets of marks. 

(<») Though by central evaluilion. imiformiiy of 
siandasds in matking is obtained, the atmosphere at 
evaluation centres m.iy not b; conducive to con¬ 
centration by the evaluators, as they h.ive to work in 
a room where 4—5 other evaluators have also to 
work. 

(7) A student studies .v Semester cou'’<« .and after 
that he has no need to revUe that cours:, while in 
the system where there are annuil c.xaminations. a 
student may revise some of the ca her c nirses more 
often. In other words, the overall knowledge of a 
student in a subject is tested to a sm.illcr degree th in 
in the other system To remedy this, it h.id b:cn 
suggested to introduce oral examinations and thesis at 
the post graduate stage. 

(8) Since in tffi's system nobody fails, it is possi¬ 
ble that some students who h ive not attained a 
certain standard may reach the next Semester class. 
However the 20 percent minimum pass marks in every 
course is being insisted upon. 

(9) It is essential for the success of the system 
(bat the number of holidays should be reduced to a 
minimum and the working days he increased. In 
view of the various unexpected holidays and the lack 
of seriousness, the number of working days in many 
cases goes down to Si) or even to 70. Fortunately 
there have been no student disturbances in the uni¬ 
versity since otherwise these will be more harmful to 
the Semester System than to the annua! examination 
system. 

f to) h is sometimes claimed that one of the ob- 
jcuives of the Semester System is to keep the students 
busy and to reduce the chances of students organis¬ 
ing Strikes. It is true that one of the objectives is to 
get the students busy, as this is a desirable academic 



objective, but the Semester System has not been la 
troduced, nor it should be introduced just to reduce 
student distrurbances. for that, we will have to find 
out the root causes and remove them rather than 
introduce the semester system as a remedy. 

(11) It is alleged that the system has increased 
the use of made easy books and the study of standard 
books has been reduced. Enough data are not avail¬ 
able on this point. Even if the tacts are correct, it is 
not clear whether this is due to semester system or 
due to chingc of medium since standard books arc 
not available in Hindi tt> the same extent to which 
they were avai^abli'i in English or it is due to lack of 
motivation of students for excellence in education. 

(12) Because of lack of finances, full use cannot 
be made of the flexibility of the normal Semester 
System. In particular, the total number of question 
papers caintoi bo changed significantly and Sc> courses 
which arc broken up for the purposes of teaching 
have to be rectmihincd for purposes of examination, 

Cbaracletisfic Features of the semester hystem in lIT’s 
and rorci;’n UnEerdtici iifaicli arc not in thep.-c^ent 
syste.li at .Meerut lJ.ti>u;sity. 

(1) There is no internal assessment, in fact due 
to the affiliating nature of the university, an effort is 
made to sec that a teacher docs not examine his own 
students. There have b.'ea some cases where teachers 
arc alleged to have given less m irks to the students 
of other colleges. Ihcse cases, however, arc very 
few. 

(2) Tlnirc U id overall assessment of the stud¬ 
ents work done ihroagh mi the Semester* as the re¬ 
sult of the Scme^(t■^ depends upon the papers he takes 
in the university cxaminaiion. llure is a mid- 
semester test in llie colleges, but its marks art not 
counted and so ii is not taken seriously by the 
students. 

(') There is no svslem of uradcs and in the pres¬ 
ent system the per fv>rmincc of the students dTtcrmmes 
subjectivity ihe standard of marking of ih.5 p.tpers. 

(4) Even in the case of practicals, where the 
teachers concerned are associated, there have been 
complaints of pressures on the e\;tm;neis. Unlike 
llT's and foreign universities, where most of the 
students have ht I.umI iiiflacnce';, here almost all 
the students in a college have IckmI influences and 
these inlluenccs are soiiiciim-s misused by the 
teachers parents and guardians. Tii the present 
sys'.om. lli:se iniluenees are not effective except to a 
very limited e.xtcnt in the pracliculs. 

(5) In foreign universities, due to the internal 
assessment, not much time is wasted in the examina¬ 
tion and usually a week in each Semester is enough 
for this work. H-‘re, because of the need for co¬ 
ordinating the stand trd.s in different C'>:legcs and the 
cxiernalcxaminationsystem, m->rciiinc is needed by 


the examination. In fact, the teachers are quite busy 
in this system in teaching in the Semester time and in 
examining answer books during the semester breaks. 
The teachers feci strain, but at the same time do want 
to supplement their income by the remuneration they 
get from evaluation of the answer-books. 

(6) There is no system of ‘Credits’ and a'l oiatn 
courses have the same number of contact hours. No 
account is t'lkcn of the hoars required for home study 
in curriculum planning. 

(7) Though marginal flexibility has been built 
into the system, there is still a great deal of rigidity 
and students take same fixed combination of courses. 
This is piitly due to the rigidity in thi system in 
neighbouring universities and partly due to the 
inertia i.i the thinking of the public and the em¬ 
ployers There arc also ihc problems of lack of 
physical accomodation in the colleges and of lack of 
managmeni capabilities needed for a flexible system. 

Some Suggestion for Imp.'ovcment 

(1) For the success of the Semester system, holi¬ 
days should be cut down drastically and a certain 
mmimiim number of lectures in each subject should 
be insisted upon. 

(2) The office staff in a university using Semester 
System should be increased by about 3'J percent as 
compared to the university which is following the 
annual examination system. In colleges, also there 
should be corresponding increase in the office staff. 

(3) The increased cost may be met either by the 
government or by a slight increase in the fees from 
the students. In Meerut University, there was no 
incrc.ise in fees and the universiry agreed to have two 
examinations and charge the same fee as was done 
earlier for holding one examination. The increased 
COSMS justifi;d by the reduatian in wastage of stud¬ 
ent’s lilKC. 

(4) Strict discipline is to be observed at evalua¬ 
tion centres and one way of doing this will be to have 
more space at the disposal of the evaluators. The 
possibility of allowing evaluators to take some answer 
books to their homes at night may also have to be 
examined. 

(5) Some internal assessment is also to be in¬ 
troduced in the system. Thus during each Semester, 
there may be 2—3 one-hour tests for each course in 
the Semester by the teacher in his own regular teach¬ 
ing periods. These should be evaluated by teachers 
and returned to the students so that they can see that 
answer books of all the students have been marked 
with the sam? standard. Some of these tests may be 
based on library reading by the students so as to 
encourage use of the library in the colleges. These 
tests may carry up to .50 percent marks and the re¬ 
maining 50 percent should be based on a paper set 
by the external examiner, Tais will lead to regular 
study through all the semester. 
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(6) Some tysteia of moderation of internal and 
extmal marks will have to bs developed so that the 
teachers may have no tendency cither to be strict or 

tenieat. 

(7) More objective-type questions will have to bs 
introduc^ in the examination papers. 

(8) Oral examinations and project reports will 
have to be given greater importance. 


(9) Root causes of students indiscipline will have 
to be removed with sympathy so that the studies 
during the Semester arc not disturbed by extraneous 

causes. 


(lO) There should be only two types of courses, 
the main courses to run for four Semesters and half 
courses to run for two Semesters. Some of these 
cou^ have to be job-oriented to the needs of the 

society. 


(11) Summer courses have to be organised more 
systematically by a central agency and should not ^ 
left to the colleiKS, Since the number of student m 
summer in each college need not be sumcienlly large 
and as such a number of c.dleges should cooperate 
among themselves in running the summer courses. 


(12) For making advance credit system more 
efficient, sufficient publicity has to be given ami the 
office has to be strengthened to keep record of advance 
credits. 


Concluding Remarks 

(0 What has been described as the Semester 
System in Meerut University is a cv^mplcx system. 
There are many features of the system which can he 
used even in the tradiiionai annual system of ex¬ 
aminations Thus central evaluation, use of computers, 
re-evaluation, can be used in the afinu;il examination 
system also. U will, however, be difficultto reduce 
the wastage and increase the uttlisati'm of summer in 
the annual system. 

(2> Meerut Universi?y has now about 75 000 
students in 56 colleges and the conduct of three ex* 
aminations in a year for these students and the co* 
ordination of the results of these examinations has 
been a great strain on the university resources. There 
have been frequent complaints of delays in the receipt 
of marks sheets and degrees by the students. rhou?h 
more than 99 percent of the students receive the 
degrees in time, y^t delays, in the case of I p?r''cnt 
students, are into Israblc. However, wc have to re¬ 
member that coordination of the results of 3—6 ex¬ 
aminations for one student is more than three timss 
as difficult as coordination of the results of the usual 
two annual examinations in ffie case of most of the 
universities. Considering this, tlie success of the 
Meerut University in achieving even this percentage 
ofsuocess appears remarkable. This has boen made 
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poislble by the dedicated work of the office etd^ of 
the colleges and the university. However, the strain 
on the system is so much that there is a fear that the 
system may break down unless immediate steps are 
taken to simplify the system and to increase the input 
of resources into the system. 

O) For simplifying the system one of the sug¬ 
gestions is that summer examination should be a^ 
olished. Since this examination is held before the 
results of alt the papers of the second and fourth 
Semester examinations can bo dcclaied. the students 
cannot till the forms in time. The numlx*r of stud¬ 
ents appearing in the examination cannot lie estimat¬ 
ed. This time there were ^0 papers in which no 
candidates appeared and in an almost equal number 
of papers, in which less than 10 candidates appeared. 
Tlic evaluation of answer books in first and second 
week of July keeps the tc.ichers busy and delays the 
starting of classes in the colleges so that teaching 
work stiflers. The results of summer examination 
cannot always be decLued in time to be useful to 
students for admission to university classes. The ex¬ 
istence of the summer examination makes some 
students less serious during the Semesters as they 
always hope to nuke use of ih's examinati>n to 
make up for any failures in the Semester examinations 
The college teachers also want some lime in summer 
to relax, and study and if they arc busy in invigila- 
tion and evaluation, they do not get this time- Ihe 
summer examination has not also fultilled this main 
purpose of encouraging summer coiuscs since the 
colleges, busy as they arc in connection wiihcx- 
aminaiions, are not interested in starling summer 
courses and courses for advance credit f«>r students. 

In view of all these factors i' is Jesirab'e that summer 
examination should be aboibhed and ihc university 
should conduct only two examinations in a year, 
This should enable the university give marks-shcels 
and degrees in linii. 

(4t Wc have also to remember ihal no other 
university in the worhl holdi an cximiiiation in 
summer except lor courses which arc actually taught 
in the summer Semester. Mccrui University should 
also be prepared to give this facility of summer 
courses and to encourage starling of regular courses 
in summer in those c>>llcg:s winch arc pr.*pared to 
give ihii facility to their students. 

(5l However, the suiiim'-T examination has one 
advam.age for th; stu.lents. nimjly ih'^se students 
who fail to secure 20 percent marks in a Semester 
course may clear this cause in siimmiT. The Uni¬ 
versity should have a p dicy that all those wh ) p iss 
their courses in the firs* attempt should complete their 
degree requiremints in two years while o hers who fail 
m one or more courses may lake 2A years to com¬ 
plete the requirements. A student who fails in a 
course in the first Semester mav take the examination, 
in this course along with th; third smsster examination. 
Similarly a student who fails in a cou'‘se of the 
second Semester may take the examination in it along 
with bis fourth Semester examination. A student who 



fails in a third Semester course cai t ake it alorg with 
the next third Semester examination, ihvicomplctin^ 
his degree rcquiTcmerits in 2^ years. However, a. 
student who fail in the fourth Semester examination • 
or who fails to make up the aggregate may require 
three years in all. To prevent this, the university can 
hold a one-day special examination just pjjor to the 
third Semester oxanii:i uion in which every paper of 
the fourth Semester for which sfuients have registered 
can be hci-l. This mav be similar to the supplcnict- 
arv examinations t'f oilier itniversiti.^s. StuJems who 
register Tt this onrSw* nuy be provisionally allowed 
to take uclmiS''ion iu ihc no<L class. 

(<i) A s;:Coiid Tt simpliricati*m of the 

svsrcm is that stu Icnts not be allowed to seek 

admission Jiftef to ihc seco.’ul .Scmcsler. This per- 
misshm is evt-o now not given in cv/Urses which have 
pracriciils and in those subjects \vh?ie-first Semester 
c'-urscs are prc-icquisiiics !or the second Senicstcr 
courses. In otiicr Mibj*ils. al‘n there is a demand on 
academic grtmnds to stop this piaclicc. For the 
piesvnt, ihc university cm d’sciujrac:such admissions 
and need not gise any special facilities for such 
sludcnls. rhuCa «.;ii i nt who gets adniLssion in the 
second Semester atul fails in a course in his lust 
Semester will lake ihice years to complclc his degree 
requirements 

(7) The !i:crcase in input of resourves can be by 
the following means: 

(a) Increase of ri.es ofihe siudenis enabling 
ihv utiivo'sitv toir.ciease itsstulT to cope 
viih tiie h avy work invoKvd in conncc- 
liiMi wall I'ne sjincstci examination. 

ih) AdditionaMinancial grants to the univers¬ 
ity by i he G-ivcriinieni Tliis will be just¬ 
ified sinci the Scnusscr Sjsicm lc.idsto the 
saving of nine of the Mudents and thus 
lends" to addiiion to our national re¬ 
sources. 

(c) The acquisition of a computer by the uni- 
versiis Today the univeisify has to hire 
time on computers of private companies. If 
the univerMly has a computer of its own. 


it will not have to depend upon outside 

_aggncics and this, will .cppside;ab)y inci^^ 

r thc .etecier.l^ of the Semester 

^ (8) The access of any system depends upon the 
pcrsoiw who Operate it. The students, the tekhers, 
college managements and the ofltce staff have all to 
cooperate in making any system a success Whatever, 
be the system, unless the students and the teachers 
have a desire for learning and are prepared to put in 
hard work, the system cannot succeed There is no 
doubt tliai ilic Semcsier System is m-.irc demanding of 
the teachers, siudiras and Ihc oJlice staff than the 
annua! system. If all the parties are interested in 
improving standards and are prepared to put in 
harder work, the system can surely be an improve¬ 
ment. On the other hand, if the students are not 
well motivated, if the teachers consider every increase 
in wotk as a burden and if the oliice stuff cannot 
give its w hnlehcarfed cooperation, the sys em can lead 
to more problems than it can solve. The essence of 
any educational system is the dedication and devotion 
of studenu and teachers. Examinations are just a 
means to provide moiivaiion for regular study. In 
this sense, the S.^meRier Sysicm docs provide motiva¬ 
tion for more regular' study than .tti; traditional 
system. 

(W There is a great •de.al of interest in the 
semester system of Meerut University. The U, P. 
Hd»i.eaiional (\>mmis>jon i.s reporsed lo have recently 
decided to •'conduct a survey of the Semester system 
in Meerut Uriversity before deciding on the adoption 
of this system in other state universities Some 
cvl’cgcs in Meerut University and Himachal Pradesh 
ImiverSiiy have expressed an interest in holding 
ihrcc day confcrcnCv?s on the Semester Sj'stem. The 
present leport may be helpful in such discussions and 
surveys, 

(10> H'-'^weaer this report is still subjective and 
qualituiivc. Meerut Univ'cisity has enough records 
whfeh, on being anal>5ed suiisticully, can give a 
great deal of useful iiiibrnuiiicui The university 
should get UGC assistance in carrying out such a 
quantitative sunvey. 


Contd. from page 5 

The situaiion has apparently changed lately. 
The present Government whose position is not 
so vulnerable as it was some lime back is now 
placed in a better position to amend the Con¬ 
stitution. Such an amendment making the ad¬ 
ministration of higher education, including uni¬ 
versities, a Concurrent subject would be in 


consonance w'ith the recommendations made by 
several high-powered Committees from lime to 
time. Any system which is averse to innova¬ 
tions is no system at all. Having tried an 
arrangement (i.e., assigning education to tne 
' States! over two decades and having seen 
' ■‘♦i^drawfeks, it is lime to embark on the pro¬ 
posed alternative of making higher eudeution a 
CoDCurrmt'responsibility. 
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Most unWwtltias thU yttr 
evUb rated (ha Sllvar Jubttea 
of India's Indapandanca. 
Hara (fifth from laft abova) 
Is saan tha Kurukshaira 
Uaivaralty VlcaChancallor, 
Dr. S, K. Dutta and tha 
accsdamic community ^wUh 
•oma of tha atudanis. 



0 A glimpaa of tha program- 
ma. (right) 



PAU to organise a 
big Khan Mela 
this month 

In vkw of national celebrations 
0 / liie Silver Jubilee of India's In* 
dcrerdeno:. ihe PAU which 
oigunises a Ktsan Mela forrabi 
clops t\erv year for a day will 
this lime liaxe a two day fair. 
U'.c Slate Ciovemmcnt has 
planned an impressive exhibiiion 
for l!c cccasion. Thousands of 
iarmeis from all ihe US blocks 
of Pairjab will »rnve and watch 
the Mela. The Centre has al^ 
ordered it^ varkxis research labor* 
ati^ries and st^mc oihers to 
organise open days for visiting 
farmers who should be benefited 
by lectures and demonstrations as 
part of their education. “The 
Kisan Mela is one of the efTorts/' 
according to the directions of the 
Government, '*to discharge a 
great debt of the people who haN’c 
built up these institutions with 
labour, money and sacrifices dur¬ 
ing all these 20 odd years after 
Independence.” 

Strike while the 
iron is Not! 

Quite a peculiar ctue paralysea 
the iiciiviiii's of ihal hiy, aprawHng, 
calm ciiy ciilkd Ahmcdahad. Ii 
HW a strike in u-hich even teachers 
were with students! Ihe strike 
uw called to hack their demands. 
The other usual cert monies such 
os dividing themselves in two 
batches eourting arrest, organise 
ing a relny fast in front of 
the heal PCC offices and setting 
en n a tus on fire were duty ob- 
served. Otherwise, it is said, the 
strike UYt.v peaceful 1 Strikers 
wanu-d statutory eorporatim for the 
management of secondary srAoo/i 
and colleges and a greater say for 
universities in college managemenu 
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NSS Functioning to be Evaluated- 
lUB appoints Expert Committee 


At the meethifi of the Sumding 
Cooimi!ti.'e if the hucr-Viiiyersity 
Hjiird (f India cfi held on 

Septemher 5-6, 197Mahout II Vice' 
Owth'i'Ifors represauittg d'Jfercnt 
zimi'!^ in ilic amntry (iiienJed. 

The progre.is mcih with regard 
to the S'titioiuil Service Scheme, 
Wttioruil Citilrt Crapf ml Sathnal 
Sports Organisaihn prng'anvne 
»».w r(*»vV'U’;v/. Some of the both 
tcnecks like ad ninistraiire lUrange- 
meats, financial iia idivups etc. 
which Cionj in ths way of effective 
hnpli’tncnUiiion of ih * SSS Scheme 
were hrow^ht to light. With a view 
to studying th: whole nutter in 
d’pth and C'-'oiviny prop.-r guiddines 
which could he followed hy the Gov* 
cnvimt. it u'J'i di'cidcd to lake a 
depth study if the prahlm and 
survey the situation at present pre* 
Ytiiflng In fit'! it ir.iv decided that 
<jt the nc\'[ ntxUftg if the BKtrd to 
Ik' held in January -‘i'chmiry 1973 
(ric diy sHoaIJ be devoted to or* 
gtinising a senundr on "Studenis 
Progruiivnc < hi Cnivi'f.silie.s <atd 
GdL iit'A wiih special rtference to 
A'i’.V, .\CCund \S(y'. 

Alt ubost lUfigilation work... 

One of the interesting issues 
that eamc up at the Stunding Com* 
miitce meeting tvd5 whether a college 
teacher cmld refuse to fake in- 
vigiliition work relating to exaniina- 
tions. A good deal of discussion 
look place. The Committee came 
to the co;ic//Bi()n that for evolving a 
Itealfhy corporate life in the uni¬ 
versities and colleges, the education¬ 
al process h ui to Ihi viewed in Its 
entirety. If this ohjecth c is borne 
in mind it w\)uld become t/oar that 
all nyffe connected wiih invigilation, 
examination, setting of questiw 
papers tsnd other extra curricular 


activities where teachers are assigned 
duties, alt become (omponent paits 
of the total educational process. The 
fact that some remusteraiion is at 
present given in many of the uni¬ 
versities for undertaking such work, 
does not go against the spirit of the 
whole process. 

At the same time, however, it 
was emphasised that bi view of the 
prevailing social tensions it was the 
duty of the university to ensure the 
safety of a teacher who undertook 
such work. 

And Stivctnie Too 

The structiffe of education In 
the country came unstuck about two 
decades ago. The RtuBtakrofman 
recommended that the 
total span of education should be 
15 years-^ll yemfor schooling, I 
year for pre-university and 3 years 
at the B,A.lB.Sc. level This pattern 
had been followed for guile some 
years in the various Southern States 
What the Rodhakrishnan Commis¬ 
sion recommended hvu sought to be 
extended to other States also. 

In conseguence of this recom¬ 
mendation, except UP, all other 
States adopted it The University 
of Bombay too refused to conform 
to this pattern. But apart from 
these institutions the rest switched 
over to the new pattern. To cut a 
long story short, the Kothari Com* 
mission reporting in 1966 also ad¬ 
vocated 15 years for a Baehelofs 
degree. The situation has got some¬ 
what complicated in recent years 
because Bihar, another populous 
State, switdied over to the U.P, 
pattern. A few other States of the 
Union are also thinking in these 
terms, 

corid on page 2S 


*'Stu(ients Services 
Part of Citizenship 
Training** 

Dr. D.J. Reddy of SVU 

On July 31, the SVU hosted 
the 2nd AJMndii University Med> 
ical Officers* Conference held 
under the auspices of World Uni¬ 
versity Service. 

Inaugurated by Prof. V. 
Ramalingaswami, Director of All- 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi, the confsience was 
chaired by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. D. J. Reddy. 

Dr. Reddy described the occa¬ 
sion as an instructive get-together 
for students and the faculty for 
knowing more of the aciivities of 
the World University Service in 
the areas of health and education; 
and the cultural and social aspects 
of itudcDt life. 

Dr Reddy viewed student ser¬ 
vices in the university as part of 
training in democracy and citizen¬ 
ship. He strongly recommended 
the selling up of WUS centres 
“without further delay*’ at all 
universities~aQd even outside. 
They could manage book banks, 
stores and canteens; and he assur¬ 
ed his audience that the conclu¬ 
sions reached by the Conference 
would be implemented fully by 
bis university. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
WUS, V. N. Thiagarajao, 
who was present on the occasion, 
spoke of the various activitei 
of the World University Service. 

On the other band. Prof. 
Ramalingaswami referred to the 
role of stndents as one intimately 
linked with total upliftment of 
the community : what was needed 
wu **a. system of .community, 
oriented education which must ht 
dhectiy and unmistakably linked 
to the aocio'ccooomic goals of the 
nation.** 
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OtcHonwy ot Niktlonil 
Blograjfhy 

ft Lakhs in cash and 

Nina Years in Tima , 

Under the aegis of the la* 
stitute of Historical Sfudies. €al- 
cotta, l>r. S. P. Stn tcVcascd. the 
first Yolvme of the dictionary on 
August 13 on the occasion of the 
silver jubilee of Indian Independ¬ 
ence. The first-ever four volumes 
of a dictionary of national 
biography covering the momentous 
period of 1800-1947 have cost 
S.5 lakhs in money and nine years 
in time. 

According to Dr. Sen, who 
brkfcd reporters on August 17i 
the Dictionary has some 1400 
entries on eminent Indians from 
politics to literature and education 
ta social reforms. 

Three more volumes of the 
dictionary, written by 350 cen*- 
tributors, will be out soon; the 
last one in April 1973. The idea 
of limiting the Dictionary period 
was deliberate, according to Dr. 
Sen. Besides, the Institute was 
thinking of commencing work on 
the 25'years period after In¬ 
dependence to go as a supplement 
with the main Dictionary. He 
mentioned that such supplements 
would also be brought out at re¬ 
gular intervals. 

Although it was modelled on 
similar books in other countries, 
the present Dictionary, unlike 
them, does not exclude people who 
may be stiti Jiving. 

Dr. Sen considers the volume 
a *Vatcful homage of the 
pressit generation to those id- 
nstrious men and women who 
have contributed to the making 
modem India.*' 
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Kerala University 
appoints a 
Commissioii 

The Syndicate of the Kerala 
University has decided to appoint 
a Commission to look into the 
charge of Private Managements that 
they were tmable to re-open their 
colleges due to disabling financiil 
distress and, at the same time, to 
ascertain whether the charge was 
tenable. The Managements had 
put forth this plea while replying 
to show cause notices issued to 
them by the Unlvershy after they 
hid defied its directive to re-open 
the colleges. Under the statutes, 
the University c^utd initiate act¬ 
ion against Private Managements 
for defying its directives only 
when a duty constituted Com¬ 
mission is appointed by the 
Syndicate. 


Price Support 

The Indian Council of Social 
Science Research has sanct¬ 
ioned a project of the Department 
of Economics, Rav^hankar Uni¬ 
versity for studying the “Problems 
of Agricultural price support 
policy in the tribal area of 
Madhya Pradesh, with a spcdal 
reference to Bastar District.” An 
amount of Rs 30,000/- has been 
alloted to the project. It is hoped 
that the project will be completed 
within 18 months. Dr. C. S. 
Mtshra, Reader & Head, DepU. of 
Economics, Ravishankar Uni- 
venity, is the Project Director. 


CbMMIdSION TO INOli^e 
INTO SHOLAPUR COLLEGE 

AFFAIRS 

Chief Minister Naik of 
Maharashtra announced the ap¬ 
pointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry on the floor of the house 
on August IS “to go into financi¬ 
al and administrative affaiis of 
Dr. Vahhompayan Medical Coll¬ 
ege, Sholapur." 

The Commission wilt also 
ponder the possibility of taking 
over in 1974 six privaieiy-run 
colleges. Consisting of three 
members, the Commission is head¬ 
ed by the Bombay University Vice 
Chancellor, Dr. T.K. Tope. 

It is expected to submit iis 
report within three months. 

According to reports the Chief 
Minister said that the Commission 
was also likely to inquire into the 
affairs of another college—a med¬ 
ical college run by the Nagpur 
University at Nagpur. 

Among the majvir terms of 
reference of the Commission are ; 

(a) considering the question of 
giving more allotment of seats on 
merit to the students of Shivaji 
University ; 

(b) to go into the question of 
capitation fee and its possible side 
effects, particularly on merited 
students from weaker sections of 
society and; 

(c) to consider taking over the 
college in the beginniog of the 
fifth plan, i.e. in 1974. 



Central Library 

Birla Institute of Technology and Science, Pilani 

Hemaot C. Mehta, 

Librariaa 


The Biila Ccrlral Librniy which was fsiaWishcd 
in 1948 to stive ihc nctds of Birla College of Science, 
Coinmeicc I’.ftd Phnririacy, Biila College rf Arts and 
Birla College of Er.giiucring became the library of ihe 
Birla Insllluie of Tah:iology and Science in 19f»4. 
As the institute is given tbc status of ‘deemed imivcrs* 
ity* the library has to be developed at the level cf a 
univcfiiiy library. 

Whh a view to achiovc this aim. the authorities 
of the Insiiiule inv(dv(*d ihem^ielvcs vigorously in 
bringing about the change from a small college 
library a standard university library. This is re* 
vealcd by increasing invcsimenl midc in the form of 
increasing cxpcndirtirc f'T library right from l‘>i4to 
this date. I.n the libiary budget was only 

Rs. f 0,000 and now it is about Rs. 4,00,(l'o. 

With tbc generous help cf the University Grants 
Commission for ho/'ks, periodicals and back volumes 
of learned journals, it was possible to up-date the 
library and meet (he incrca-shig demands of students 
and teachers. 

From )9('f-f'7, under the BITS-MIT-Ford- 
Kour.dalii'n Pr('gr;.fi’mc the library rctei\€d a massive 
dollar suppf'Tt tor purchase ol books, pcricdrcals, 
hack volumes <f pcriodic.nls, equipments for if 
prograpby unit vj'r.- Magnaprint reader, IBM Dep* 
ment Viewer for microfiche and 3M Photocopier. 
Under IhU dollar aid it was possible to acquire all 
the back volumes of important learned periodJcals on 
Science and Technology cuircnlly subscribed by the 
Institute. The back volumes are acquired from 1950 
to this date. 

l.ocation 

UplQ 19(o the library activities were managed in 
one wing of the Institute building. In l9o5 a separate 
and independent wing was given to ihe library to 
accommodate more readers. Again in I9('i7 both the 
wings which were not suited and planned for the 
library operations, were renovated to make it possible 
for operafrng the library. The carpet area of both 
the wings together is about 22/K)0 sq. ft. which can 
accommodate about 300 readers and 1,30,000 
books. 

Resoorccs of the Library 

The library has now 1,18,000 volumes. The aver¬ 
age annual book budget from all sources (i.e. Institute 
UGC and Ford Foundation) for the last three years 
is Rs. 3 lakhs. Tlic book collection is especially 


strong in Mathematics, Phj^ics, Electrical and 
Electionics Engineering, Mechanical Engineering and 
Business Management. 

It subscribes for 1.000 learned pcriodicali on 
Science, Technology, Social Sciences and Humaaities. 
The back vc-lumes of these learned journals are avail¬ 
able from 1950 to this date. 

The library has 3,500 microfilms and a complete 
and updated set of Thomas Microcard collection of 
th'.j Catalogues of American Manufacturers, These 
Catalogues of American Products, equipnicnts and 
spate parts of equipment give detailed description of 
the products, their line drawings, photographs and 
delayed dimensions etc. This is an extremely im¬ 
portant and useful acquisition of the library. ^ For a 
library of higher technical education engag^ in post¬ 
graduate and research activity in Engineering and 
Technology this collection of microfiche is a must. 
With the help of the printed Product Index of the 
cntiie set of microfiche no special classification, catal¬ 
oguing or subject indexing is necessary. If 
approach is by the product the product Index will 
help to locate the desired microfiche of the product. 
If the approach is by the name of the manufacturer 
the product index has separately lilted in an 
alphabetical order the names of the manufacturen 
giving the corresponding microfiche number. These 
microfiche can be read with the help of the IBM 
Document viewer with the same speed as we read an 
ordinary printed page of a book. 

Staff and Services of the Library 

In 19fi7,foTlhc first time in the history of this 
library, the library staff was cast into the functional 
organisations wiih a definite responsibility for 
acquisition, processing, circulation and reference ser¬ 
vice. The strength of library staff is 36. The break 
up of 36 members is :— 

10 Professional 

12 Send professional & non professional 

14 Peons and attendants 

36 

The library operation is divided into two broad 
divisions* 

(1) Technical services—i.f., the staff that workf 
behind the screen to acquire, classify and catalogue 
library material and 
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(2) Kcadcn’ Seivicei>-Circut«lioo and Reference 
Service. 


For cl&ssifyirg becks the I7ih edition of the 
Dcc iral ClesMlication is followed ritd a dicUoimry 
catalcgne is maintained for the public use. The 
public cntalcgue t^hich was simply a show piece in 
the past became one of the most effective tool for the 
jcadeis. pjofc&sional menen floor duly are always 
ready to help the xeadeis in comultiog the catalogue. 


The library is truly pulsating with activity. 
It has given a dramatic evidence of the fact that a 
good, well organi^d hbrary is a powciful instmment 
for creeling hubiis of scholarship and self study in a 
large lu mber of students. The library statistics of 
resources and services of the hbrary given below will 
amply pii>\e the abo>c statement. 

library statistics showing the progress of the libr* 
ary in terms of resources and services from 1964-65 
to 1970-71 is given below. 


1 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 


9. 


10 . 



1964-05 

I9t 5-66 

1966-r>7 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

No. of books 

73,320 

75.939 

S2.S60 

89.080 

95.234 

1.05.626 

1,14.858 

No.’of periodicals 
subset ilxd 

275 

3t10 

575 

775 

S25 

850 

1 sm 

Microfilm. Microfiche. 
Maps, Charts 

Nil 

Nit 

Nil 

Nil 

2.500 

2,700 

3,500 

Library Space 

Reading Seats 

9,000 
sq. ft. 
100 

9.000 

sq ft. 
lOO 

16.700 
sq. ft. 
150 

16.700 
iq ft. 
150 

21. mo 
sq. ft 

260 

2!,tW 
sq. ft. 
2M) 

22.000 
sq. ft. 
310 

Books issued 

29:101 

35.S78 

67,484 

74.755 

l.lX.Shl 

2.62,157 

2,88.879 

Registered Borrowers 

1,967 

2.3t0 

7,507 

2.901 

2,‘.'2 5 

3,052 

3,tSS 

Readers visiting the 
library 

68,818 

75.102 

7L501 

98,071 

I,2O.7.^0 

2.70.890 

3.23.415 

Reference queries 
bibliographiea 

800 

700 

350 

1. 50 

1,800 

2,500 

4,^00 

Growth of Indexing & 
Abstracting periodicals 

7 

:o 

20 

35 

35 

45 

4K 


Usual queries of reference nature are being 
attended by the reference staff but a modern approach 
of giving proper and relevant assistance to the ed¬ 
ucational programme and lesearch activities of the 
various departments is also fol'owed with good re¬ 
sults and healthy response horn the faculty and the 
depailments. In this new approach to reference 
service the research scholars, faculty and the depnrt- 
mcDts discuss with the Library staff their changing 
and increasing library need for a programme or a 
research activity. This enables the library staff to 
educate themselves about the changing need of the 
research activity and at the same time help the facu¬ 
lty and the research scholar to know from the library 
staff, what to use and bow to use the diflerent 
abstracting, indexing services and a large number of 
bibliographical tools available with the Library. 

The library has Kodak magnaprini reader for 
reading microfilms. This works both as a reading 
equipmmt as well as printer for the microfilms. With 
ttehelp of interchangeable lenses with 11.8x. t3.7x. 
and I9x magnifications the reader primer can give 
prints of 11 inches x 11 inches size from 35 mm. and 
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16mm. microfilms and microfiche. The reader printer 
has an automatic device to give prints. 

With the help of tM Photocopier photocopies of 
periodical articles, important chipters of books etc. 
and other documents can ht i'hiaincd within four 
seconds. The photrc<‘p>ing service is a pieal h»lp to 
the departments, rescaich scholars and siudeuis ami 
suffer the insiiuiit;. Average 110 copies per day 
are supplied. Over and abvwe this load of institute 
work of phvMocopying ninrteen universities and in¬ 
stitutes of higher education from different parts of 
the country requisition photocopies of learned period¬ 
ical articles from our own holdings of periodicals, 
Such requisition roughly comes lo I2'> per month. 
*I he phoiiKopying service is also rendered lo other 
scientists, engineeis and scholars to assist them in 
ihtir scholarly pursuits. 


Lib. ary Service to Industry 

Under this programme library provides library 
service to industry. Many of our industries do not 



k library service. Some industries have ^e- 
aSra aod Development wing but they are also not 
properly backed by the laboratory and the library, 
with Ibe resnlt that we are in dan^ of losing the 
advantages which scientific and technical reseaich is 
trying to give to industry. In tlie initial stages we have 
seized only a small group of industries for this par* 
pose This service is extended by means of pubUca- 
dods, abstracting journals^ bibliographies, indexes. 
jouTnals, maintenance of information centics. cany out 
liteiatnre search and reviews, woilc on the information 
ne^ of scientists providing for consultant services 
for estabtishiiig a library and information seivice for 
day to day m^s of the industrial hrms. 

Ubriry Cominfftcc and Libranan 

The Library Committee of the Institute is a body 
appointed by the senate of the Institute and it is a 
i^ommendatory body. It suggests to the authorities 
horn time to lime for the provision, improvement 
and updating of the entire library operation to enable 


the library to ^schargc its responsibility towards the 
educational activities of the institute as a whole. 

Usual practice of forming the Library Committee 
in Indian UniversiticB h to have the Vin Chancellor, 
the Director or the Deiii as the Cnairman of the 
Library Committee and Heads of all depaitments as 
the members and the Librarian is either a member- 
secretary or simply a secretary. The formation of 
the Library Committee of the Institute is an innova¬ 
tion. The Librarian is the Chairman and one member 
nominated from each department works as the 
member of the Library Commiitee. He is the link 
man of the department with th^ Library. Educatioji 
is a single entity and it has no relevance in terms of 
one department here ora faculty there. Ihis con* 
cept is very clear before the Library Commhiee in all 
matters relating to library policy and procedure. 
This does not mean that the departmental needs are 
to be saciiheed but the department has to balance 
library needs in the light (>f its programme. 

The Librarian is the member of the Senate and is 
considered to be an Academic Staff. 


No place for students 
in Corbusier’s 
Chandigarh 

Wilhin /w« tfm tm diiutda 
Corbusier's dream of gb'ing 
Clmdigarh citizens a sense of 
space has came cmshitig down. The 
sUuation is tiift colleges are facing 
quite on acute shortage 0 / hostet 
accommodation, Acrording i<> the 
principals of local colleges, there 
MKU unprecedented rush on ad-nis^ 
siofu even when it was kept very 
selective this year'^most <>/ them 
were first dhisioners. 

Foreign students numbering 
some 506 have also joined from Id 
d^erent countries-some from 
Maiayskt^ Mauritius’, quite a iiu- 
ntber from iron, fraa. Bsst Africa, 
Mgfianistan ; and a few also 
from Thailand and Ceylon. The 
oAnhsiM was given to these foreign 
students only wlm they nerc duly 
sponsored cither by their own or the 
Indian Government. According to 
one principal; a number of them 
were rejected because they come to 
Join the eollege on their own. 


Prodigal sons 
return home 

"ONLY HALF OFTHEl^ 
THOUGH 

Ffaffof the numhi'r of Indfan 
scientists-setiled or residing abroad 
refused to be lured by the olive 
branch held forth by the Indiuti 
Omermnent bcckonning them home 
— indeed, O’l/y half of the number 
cj all those who had ettroUed them¬ 
selves in the .National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Fersonnel 
during 1971 actually came home. 

Doctors seem to be gu ided by 
the higher incidence of disease, not 
higher salaries; out of 3.3li5 diVtors 
expected bade last )'ear, only j,S33 
aciuslly returned. Out of this 
number, 66 per cent came from 
Britain. Some of (hem got dis¬ 
illusioned immediately and went 
back soon after they had come. At 
least 125 specialists found no 
**suiiable" jobs in India. 


Vie min culprit for this flight 
of Indian talents abroad Is 
the absence of reseorcluoriented 
facilities or their inadequacy. 
Metropolitan ImpiUiIs are much 
sought after but> since there are far 
too many claims on a single /ob, 
there is a traffic jam. 

Eftgineers do not want to come 
back. No w'onder really ; there are 
so nuiny of them roaming around 
Delhi streets with Jacks and 
spanneis. And the percentage of 
returning social scientists and bus- 
inest adininistrators is even smaller. 
Only 3d per cent of the former and 
32 per cent (o?i (he Register) of the 
latter category actually returned. 
Exodus is towards Atnerica-the land 
of easy opportunity and fastbude. 

Among the scientists proceetSng 
on foreign study tows happen to 
be a large number of indiats, 
although their exact number is not 
known. 
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how’s 
the 
first auto * 
nomous 
college 
like? 

by m. V, rajaQop'i) 

In the last few da /s rews- 
papers hsve cariied in their 
commercial columns a short ad¬ 
vertisement about a new coll¬ 
ege at Kurnool. I wonder if 
this advertisement. tuc5<scj awa/ 
in a corner and appealing 
alongside tender notices and 
vacant situations, has really 
altracted the aiteniion of the 
prospective student of such a 
collefo Even more fundament* 
ally, It is doubtful if it has con¬ 
veyed the enormous imoortcince 
of a new project in Higher Ed¬ 
ucation which this coTSiio 
symbolisms—Author 

The Siiv.V .)’.ib'l;33 
Government ColUgo of Afis. 
Science and Comnc'ce for 
talented students to be est'b- 
Ushed by the Go'-e nnient at 
Kurnool Immediately is, to pul 
it modestly, a major Ir^ndmafK 
in the history of Higher Ed-jca* 
tion in inOia. U is pet’naps 
first of its k'nd in tho whc'e 
couatiy to be estabis&hod either 
by Government or a Knvaie 
agency. An institution where 
talented young m«n a>e rot 
only taught free but pnA to 
learn well. The Inslitution wii! 
not oitlv be phvs'cali/ will- 
•equipped, but it win provid-o lor 
,a liberal Teacher pupil ''atio a.-«d 
challenging methods of h ghar 
'instruction so as to ider^tiy and 
foster talentid ioung man who 
can hold their own doth nation¬ 
ally and internationally. 


bver since the Kothari Com¬ 
mission Report appeared in 1966 
there have betit nation-wide dis¬ 
cussions about the establishment 
of Autonomous Colleges. This 
was one of the maj-tr recomm* 
endaitons of that body. Tne 
position, however, is that today. 
ntVJi ly six years after the Kotiiarl 
Coninils^jion Report was pub¬ 
lished, no Autonomous ColioMe 
conformin -3 fo the character 
and comnleximi envisaged by 
the Kclhari Comnvssion has 
really come up. Thojo ore some 
Cairns to have established such 
colleges u^der the Universihes 
of Raiasthan, Agra a'^d Runiab. 

It is report*^J that these Uni¬ 
versities ha:e ev#^n amended 
tho r statutes to hv!p the re- 
cofjniti.'n f c-: ftain noll'*pes ad 
Autvnemous ln:-t'iU:i-o.-is. VJuile 
ro doubt such ' ifo tswi! have 
to be vMip--fcCiat-. (I and go/en 
their ciaO rvc'^gn.t on. n*v;oJthe- 
l^ss. the basic tact roniains 
t-Ut hiii n • Aulanomous 
Co I'.-gja of ‘.Im kind contem¬ 
plated by the Kothari Commis¬ 
sion havd not yvt come up in 
the cou .try. Cons demg th« 
lateit fv.'Siho.i in H»gh'‘f Ed- 
ucai'on, on-3 cou’d eTso c’oubt 
how many cl the existmg in* 
s'.i(uhons vvll really mea:.urt? 
up t.) the ro:)U ii^menls of aa 
aijto-;omois coltej?, as laid 
(hwn bv Ko'har'i C'nvnir.- 
-v.'Hthj p*opj5e iCji| 
v-ov ai K-jr.:C .^1 cloos not. m a^i 
iuvjortsnt confirm lo 

fh;* pat-ern pfe3C:=L‘cd by lh« 
Kothi'n CTa:ni:?0!. thm)-.|h 
the Gov-»'n.'uo;u of A^d!»r<i 
.nlends to pravi-ie in 
t^HS C0;!tJ|.0 <:ji tliOie '»as-c COil- 

diiioiis w<i»ci* 3 really Aut- 

C-.10n’t0:^3 Ciiilc JO, E-J-Ki.»g 
ncad>3;:!l-a cxc-sllsncs. chousd 
have. Por one thhig, tha Co 1- 
ei}e at KjfOvOl is goin^ to he a 
nev*' and not an ex- 

iith.g vne turned into an Aut- 
or-.omojj 3ody. Tn-3S0 who 
c,re Mu.l-'&r witii the acadsmic 
;i-Td ai.v.M stfatvo con-.MIoni 
provaidncj iu il.a prcp..-i'.Jerant 
rnaj rity 'vi ojr U- wieo Coileyos 
in tno Stale uiid pr obably else- 
where tn the cou'itry. including 
those which have earned the 
repulat on of producing better 


exarhinaHon results, will re4^ 
concede that most of them will 
not qualify for the status of 
Autonomous "olleges. If only 
W9 have some clear Ideas of 
this concept. If the Kothari 
Commission's Idea is that aqe 
is a necessary pre condition for 
autonomy, M 1$ more liKely that 
now coMeqe? equipped from the 
very beginning with the phys* 
icai and human resources 
necessary to build up an in¬ 
stitution of excellence can 
acquire the autonomous status 
over ihfl years, rather thari 
many of the existing Institutions 
wliUh hiv.a b^en established 
und^r local pressures and 
starvod of fund-; and suitable 
p:>!Sonn&l. It is this Ihlnklng 
Ihnt pronjptefi the Stole Gov* 
u.nmunt to establish the college 
at Kurnool though their com* 
mitnumt to strer.glhen thj* ex* 
istiog colb> 9 'S is no less 
strong The choice of Kurnool 
itself vveis an accidi^nt depend¬ 
ing on roam othitr factors of 
advaiilago there Basically, it 
IS ma<^nt to be a college for 
tciienled students and able tea- 
Chris In order to ensure the 
a nvivMrutive and acetJemic 
that any communlt/ 
of scholars should hava to 
achieve anylhmq lulellectudlly 
and arudemicaliy wo<thwhile, 
the Grj.;p,-|-,fnent proposes to 
roieasu the college trf-m its 
o»n aomini^trat^ve control as 
S''on us p'jssibirt and hartd it 
over to an autonomous body 
on v/luch thtie w)U bo due re- 
presentatlcn for University 
men. educational administrators 
and alt those other interests 
which have to bo involved in 
b'iildmy up an instiiuUon of 
this conception. So far as 
acucienuc fre-sdom is concerned 
the Goverisrnent hopes that the 
University to which it is aihliat- 
ed will recognise the unique 
nature of the institution without 
b nng unduly deterred by the 
ii.stilution's recant nativky and 
Confer on it autonomous status 
after saiisfylng itself with re- 
gard to the ac[uai performance 
of ttie college over the next few 
yaars. The academic freedoms 
mei\t oned here will no doubt 
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with such initial steps as 
freedom in regard to student 
admissions and staff recruit 
ment but gradually Involve more 
fundamental processes like 
framing of curricular offerings, 
their objectives and content, 
methods of instruction, scheme 
of examinations and other alli¬ 
ed academic tasks. The ulti¬ 
mate picture will, hopefully, be 
that, except in regard to the 
riaht of conferring a Degree, 
which will always remain with 
the University, the college will, 
subject to high levels vj per¬ 
formance, become a full fledged 
autonomous institution in the 
fulness of time. 

The president of India is 
being invited to inaugurate this 
college sometimo during the 
first week of October, 1972, in 
consonance with the high 
ideals thnt the Government has 
placed before ih;s college. By 
then, an open entrance ex¬ 
amination for admission to the 
college wilt be conducted and 
150 students based on ment 
selected for admission. In 
accordance with the Govern¬ 
ment's commitment to the con¬ 
cept of social justice and net 
merit alone, 45 of the seals 
will be reserved for the Sch> 
eduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and Backward Classes, 
though even thty must fdce a 
competition to come into the 
college. Whoever comes into 
this college eventually will net 
only pet tuition free but will re¬ 
ceive a stipend nf Rs. 100 - per 
month for all the 12 months of 
the year and he shall reside on 
the campus of the college. In- 
Slruclion will be provided in 
both Cnghsh and Telugu med¬ 
ium, 1 have hope that talented 
students of the State wilt take 
advantage of this unique in¬ 
stitution and come forward to 
compete for places in this 
college. 



Gujarat Secondary 
Education Sill 

The other day the Gujarat 
Vidhan Sabha decided to refer the 
Gujurat Secondary Education Bill 
cui ientty under its consideration/ 
to a Select Commirtee, 

The Bill, which seeks to safe¬ 
guard tite interests of teachers, was 
piloted by the Education Minister, 
Mr. Gordhandas Chokhawala, Its 
aim is to regulate secondary ed¬ 
ucation in the state and is most 
likely to replace the present grant- 
in-code that gives no statutory 
pw'teciion to teachers in service. 
Further, it envisages possible gov- 
ernmeniai iakc-ov.:r in case the 
management fails. It will also set 
up a secondary school board to 
regulate, inter alia, the service 
co»vdili‘'ns, and the rectuitmem of 
teaching and non-teaching staff. 
l•n>v^sion exiits aUo for establish¬ 
ment <>f tribunals which could be 
moved by aggrieved employees. 

The Education Minister 
has mentioned already 
that the nationalisation of 
secondary education would not 
serve the interests of education, 
and tliat the Government should 
least interfere in the educational 
fu'Id. It should mere’y ensure the 
proper ruining of educational in¬ 
stitutions and a fair deal for 
teachers. 


Two thousand get 
No from Punjabi 
University 

Some 2,000 grad uat .s—800 of 
them B.Sc’s—got “No” when they 
applied for admission to the 
Punjabi University. 

This year, there was an un- 
piecedtnted demand for M. Sc. 
admrss/o/ts, Biology and Botany in 
particular. There were 720 applic¬ 
ants for a total of 60 Beats. Kor- 
maily only first class graduates 
could get admission. And selec¬ 
tion was decided entirely on merit 
calculated arithmetically on the 
basis of a formula which com¬ 
pletely ruled out any subjective 
considerations. 

Free Education for 
children of service 
men killed in War 

The Minhtee of Defence Pro~ 
duction^ Mr, V,C, Shukla, inform* 
ed the Raj'ya Sablia on August 9 
that the Central Go\emni€nt had 
Issued orders that all children of 
servicemen killed in the recent 
b'Jftiliies would be entitled to free 
education in institutions ad¬ 
ministered or aided by the Central 
Department of Education. 
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New Textbooks in English from the 
USSR available in India 

(Mir Publishers, Moscow) 


TEXTBOOKS 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. G.G.v,shkov and A. Yakusheva, pp. 5^3, Rs. 8.35 (Mir Publiihers. 

Moscow) 


The book sums up and presents in popular form materials collected b> the authors in the course 
of many years of research on the territory of the USSR and in other countries of the world. 

It gives the principal information on the figure, dimensions and the age of the earth, considers 
external dynamic processes (the geological work of wind, of surface and underground waters, glaciers, seas, 
lakes and weathering processes) and internal dynamic processes (tectonic dislocations, oscillatory move* 
ments, earthquakes, magnetism, metamorphism, etc.). 

This is a textbook for students of special geological schools and may be of use to geologists and 
geophysicists. 

Ibis textbook is divided into three parts consisting of twenty chapters. 

SEISMIC PROSPECTING. I. Gurvich. pp. 463. Rs. 5.75 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

The most advanced and modern methods of searching for concealed deposits of useful minerals 
are those used in geophysical prcspccung. The structure o( the earth's crust, and the presence of ores, oil, 
coal, and other minerals can be inferred from studies of the various physical phenomena taking place 
within the earth and on its surface. Geophysical methods of prospecting faritiiate the study of natural 
resources and ha&ten the discovery of deposits of industrially valuable raw materials and fuels The role 
of geophysical nvethods in geological prospecting is conttaually increasing. 

Seismic prospecting is one of these methods and i$ widely employed in various branches of mining 
and the extraction industries and particularly ia exploring ani prospecting for oil and gas fields. It is 
also used to study deposits of other economic minerals and to resolve vari;>us problems in engioeering 
geology. 


The book presents the physical and geological principles of seismic prospecting, the methods and 
techniques of field operations, and the treatment of (Ik data obtained. 

This English edition has been translated from the second, revised Russian edition. Since the de¬ 
velopment of seismic prospecting is so rapid, special aueniion has been paid to giving short descriptions of 
such recent innovatioas and technical means as magnetic intermsdi ite recording, controlled directional it- 
ceptioT), automatic construction of section^ and 81 forth. The sections dealing with controlled diiectioaol 
reception have been written by L A. Ryabinkin. 

The author has confined himself to giving only limited information on the apparat^ used in 
seismic prospecting, since detailed description of the theory and design of seismic instrumentt is properly 
the field books and manuals dealing speci&aliy with them. 
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OPEN HEARTH STEELMAKING PRACTICF, M. Sosneisko, pp. 286, Rs. 3.75 (Mir 
PublishtrB, Moscow). 

A study aid foi training steel niaker*s mates. 

Contents. Safety Regulations in Opcn-Kcarih Steelmaking Shops. Materials for tLe Construction 
and Repair of Furnaces.^ f urnace Design. Furnace Repairs, Charging Materials and Fuels for Open- 
Heaiih Steel rnaking. Fuijiacc Operation. Basic Theory of Open Hearih Protessts. Stce’making Tech¬ 
nology. Ingot Casting. Aulomutic Control of Furnace Opcraiiun. Fundamentals ol Economics of Open- 
Health Steelmaking. 


MEDICINE 

CHILDHOOD OSIEOLOGY, M. Volkov, pp. 467, Rs. 15.f)0 (Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

This monograph is the first major woik in any language on the most important subject of the 
clinical picture, modern comple.x diagnosis, and treatment of a large grjmp of systemic dysplastic and 
uimorf*us Icsiims <^f the skeleton in children. 'Die material presented is drawn from analysis of 1.56(1 cases 
from the author’s pcrsoiial experience in the clinic for children's bone dhseases of the Moscow Central 
Institute cf Traumatology and Orihopacdic Surgery. A general ciawficaiion of all skeletal lesions and a 
classification of hone rew growth and dysplastic processes in children are given. 


Bone lesions are discufsed according to nosological forms, and there is a special section in which 
they arc suivtycd accoiding to laaiization (affcclion of the skull, spine, shoulder girdle and thorax, hand 
and foot) which makes the b<>ok m< re c«»nvenient forilte gcnerwl praciiiioncr. 

Ir.flammatoiy and traumatic aflettions, and certain rare skeletal lesions are discussed only from 
the standpiunt of the difierential diagnosis of skeletal dysplasias and neoplasms ; in particular a typical, 
tumour-simttlating traumatic proces^es in hones and isolated bone abscesses with a slouthful course due to 
antibiotic therapy, and such rare skeletal diseases as hyperostesis. spontaneous resorption of bone 
hypophosphatasia, progressive ossification of muscles, and bone fermsof blastomaicus reticulosis. The 
section on treatment is written in the light of contemporary data on cembired drug, radiation and surg¬ 
ical therapy. 

The author's wide experience of bone homoiransplamalion in children with dysplaslic processes 
of the skeleton is gcncrali/ed for the first time. The book is intended for pacdiairiciaDS, orthopaedic 
surgeons, specialists in child >uigcry, radiographers and oncologists. 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

PHYSICS FOR ENTERTAINMENT, Ya. Ferclman, Part I, pp. 264, Rs. ?.55, Part II, pp. 330 
Rs. 3.55 (Mir Ihiblishers, Moscow), 

Pcrclman s Physics for Entcitainmcnt--this is a translaium from the eighteenth Russian edition- 
owesits wide popularity to the rare talent of its author who was able to single out and present in an 
entertaining foim ordinary facis ard phenomena of prefound meaning from the angle of physics. This is 
the fifth edition after the author's death. Little has been danc to change the original text or illustrations, 
indeed it has been felt better to leave practically everything as it was, as being substantially correct; while 
we have mciely endeavoured to bring it up to date. 

In all three posthumous ediitons (the 14th and 15th of 1947 and 1949 as edited by Prof. A. B. 
MIedzeevsky and the I8ih edition of 1959-60 as prepared by Dr. V. A. Ugarov) only a few by now 
Icsccnt data have been brought up lo date, some ill-advised projects omitted, some amount of notes added. 

Perelman had a very definite purpose iu mind when he wrote this book. Describing established 
conceptions and long known laws, he introduces us to the fundamentals of modern physics and tries to 
get us *‘ihink in physical categories'*. No wonderthere is nothing in the book about the latest achieve¬ 
ments in electronics, nuclear physics and the like. 1 hough he wrote the book almost fifty years ago, he 
pleroeoted it up to its thirteenth edition in 19.-6. In 1942 he died in the Leningrad blockade and subsequ¬ 
ent editions were published posthumously. 
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1. Analytica] Clffinlstiy* 

S, Shapiro and Ya. Curvich, 
pp, S60, Rs. 7.10 


2. Anation, 

pp. 262, Rs. 2.60 


3, Design of Reinfoiced Concrete Structures 

y, Murashev, E. Sigalov and 
V, Baikov, pp, 597. Rs. 9.60. 


4. Eagioecrinv Physical Metalhirgy, 

Y. Lakhtin, pp. 444. Rs 7.20 


5. FandaniiDtals of Electricity, 

F. Evdokimov, pp 518. Rs. 6.00 


6. Gravity Prospecting, 

N. Sazhina and N. Grushinsky, 
pp. 492. Rs. 9.50 


7, Higher Algebra, 

A. Kurosh, 
pp 430, Rs. 8.50 


8. laslnmiCBtation And Controls In Tbc 
Oil And PeCrocbetnieal Indostries, 

1. Weinberg and K. Kalitenko. 
pp. 430. Rs. 8.30 

9. Iron And Steel Produclion, 

K, Bugayev and otheis. 
pp. 250, Rs. 3.60 

10. Laboratory Pnctice In Radio, 

M. Kazinik. 
pp. 96, Rs. 1,20 
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11< Lectures On The Theory df Integral Eqaatloo^ 
I. G. Petrovsky, 
pp. 135, Rs. 2.00 

12. Maihcniatical Handbook- 

lltghcT Mathematics, 

M. Vyg('dsky. 
pp. 872. Rs. I(l,r>0 


13. Orthopaedic Sioninfology, 
V. Kurlyandsky, 
pp. 250. Rs. 1276 


14. Photometric AnabsK 
A. K. Babko and 

A. T. Filipenko, 
pp. 3S8.R.S.S.30 

15. Problem!! In Descriptive Geometry, 
Kh. A. Arusiaroov. 

pp. 407. Rs. !I.i)5 

16. Pioblems In Elementary Phjsics, 

B. Bukhovtsev, V. Krivchenkov, 

C Myakishev and V. Shalnov, 
pp. 438, Rs, 830 

17. Radio Englneenn^ .And Electronics, 
Z. PrusHn and M. Stn<m<^va, 

pp. 465, Rs, 5.50 

18. Residues and Their Applications, 

A. Gelfond, pp. 130. Rs. 2.00 

19. Theory Of Metallurgical Processes, 
A. Volsky and E, Ssrgievskaya, 
pp. 360, Rs. 8.00 


{List of Distrifmtors on next page) 



Authorised Agents and 
Main Distributors 


People’s Poblishiiig House (P) Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-53. 

Pnajab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Muisha Grantbaliys (P) Ltd., 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 

Calcutta. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22-B 

Chandigarh. 

New Ccatury Book House (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk, State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 

Prabhat Book House 

Trivandrum. 

\'bu)asDdhra Publisbmg House, 

Eluru Road, 

Vijayawada*! 

Vlsflllaiidhra Publishing House, 

Sultan Bazar. Hyderabad, 

PPH Bookstall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 
Bombay*4. 

Piogrcasive Book Hoose, 

Shillong Road, Paobazar, 

Gauhati. 

People's Book tlouse, 

Hazaribagh Road, 

Ranchi. 

ProgresslTe Book Depot, 

Motia Park, 

Sultania Road, 

Bhopal. 

Narakarnataka Publidtlom, 

Kempagowada Circle, 

BaDgalcre”9. 

Kltab Gbar, 

Chaura Rasta, 

Jaipur. 

Nabajugi Granthalaya, 

Bajrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 

Cbetna Book Centre. 

1, New Market, Hazratgaoj, 
Lucknow. 

Lalwani Bros,, 

7E, Lindsey Street, 

Lalwani Bros., 

4, Darya Ganj, Ansari Road, 
Darya Ganj, 

DeIhi-6, 

Lalwani Bros., 

Taj Building, 

210, D. N. Road, 

Bombay, 

Lalwani Bros., 

8 , State Bank Lane, 

Mount Road, Madras-2. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVBRRiTY 


(Advcrliseiwnt >’o.2lWW7i*7J) 
applications arc invited for the 
undcrroetitu^ncd poais. The benefit of 
Ffovident Fund/Pension, Dearness Alh 
o««iic*. House Rent Allowance and 
City Compensatory Allowance w ad¬ 
missible according to the Univetsiiy 
RuUs. The rctireinent age of the Un»« 
veisity emplovees is 60 years. The ap- 
poinimerit wilt be made on two years 
probation on all permanent pows. 
Higher starting salary within the grade 
is admissible to specialy qualified mo 
wperunced candidaic. 

The prescribed form lor applications 
will be sent free of cost bv the Dy. 
Registrar (Academic). ScUciion Com¬ 
mittee Section, Banaras Hindu Umw- 
w\y, v«tanasi-5 along with the leaflet of 
information on lect tpt o: a setf-addrew* 
ed envelops " 4 Applications for 
each post bf sent sep.tr.ite!y with ai‘‘- 
Plica'lon of Rs. 7.50 remlt'ed by 

Bank Dtafi/Ciossed I.P.O. in favour of 

the Rrgisiirar (Academic), Banaias 
Hindu "civfrsity. M. 0. or Cheque 
will no’ be accepted. Candida’cs Kitled 
for interview will be piid Second Class 
Railway fare boihw-avs by the shoncst 

route. Soother expenses will hi paid. 
The last date for the receipt of appUca. 
lions is 18th September. 1972. 


FACULTIES OF SCIENCE, ARTS, 

sociAi sciences and 

COMMiERCE fc B.M 

Renders 


Cudtf: Kx ?00-50-i:W 

1. Reader in Chemisfry (fw^pos's) 
Speciaifsatiofl In Organic Chemistry 
g. flKifei’ in Geopi*ysics 


S. Reader in Rfoeftem/sfry 
4 Reader in Frtnch 


QuIUjcatwiis R^sentlil: 

(for post No. 1 & 2) 

I, .A firnt or second c'ais Master's 
D.:grec in the subject or an equivalent 
qualification. 

2 A D.>ctorare Degree and.'or pub¬ 
lished work of a high merit in reputed 
journals 

J. About 5 years experitnee of Post- 
D»adoral rescArch and/or teaching at a 
University or Cohege. 

4. Experitnee of guiding re*earcb. 
(for post No. 3) 

1. A firM or second cla's Mislsr's 
Degree in Chemistry Of Biochemistry or 
an equivalent qualification in the 
sublect. 

2. Either a Doctorate Degree in 
Biochem’siry or published work of a 
high merit. 

3. About 5 years experience of Post 
Doctoral research and.'or of leadrtng at 
aUaiv-rsity or College. 

4 . Experience of guiding research, 

(for post No. 4) ^ , 

I. A first or second class Muter s 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
qualifi^tion. 


1 A Doctorate Degree ao^/or pub- 
fithedwort: of a high merit in reputed 
journals. 

3. About 3 years experience ofBtnt- 
Doctoral research afld/or of teiclirngat 
a University or CuUege. 

QnalUIcntlrNU Defimble: 

Uor post No. 

1. Specialisxrion in Biochcmic.it 
Qenctics. Microbial biocherniiMl or 
Physiological Chemistry. 

(for pOii No. 4) 

1. Experience of gtt'di^ research. 
Lectants 

Grade t Rx. 40(^40-800-50-950. 

5. Leciurei in ChtmlsU^ (Two vosU 
—Specialisaiion in Organic Clu^ncsfryj 

6. Loclurti in Chem/sfry tSprccilisji- 
tiOB in Physical Ch^misiiy) 

?. Leclunr in fftnek 

B. Leciont in Ger/nin (1 a\> p<.> .:v» 

9 lecluttt in Htslory 

10. Lecturer in library Science 

((Yitec posts! 

If. Lecturer in Business Management 

(Two pv'xs) 

12. Lecturer in 6/OchemiSfry 
Oealificaliots Esiwntbl: 

(for post No. 5 lo ID) 

1. A fird or x.-cond cLiss NHsters 
D.'gree in the subjea and or an equr 
valent quit ideation. 

(for ppst No. 11 1 

1. A first Or high s.vinl clisi 

Master's D<gree m Com- 

mcrce or Ec^omtcs- 

2. Spccialisiiion in anv one of the 

following area*: (a» M »rk ?ting M n.igc- 
mrnt (h)G.*fierjl or Man- 

rgerial Economics. 

(for port Nj 1 1) 

}. A first or secMivi class Mi-i'crs 
Degree in Biochemistry or in Cmmi'stry 
wUh Ph. D. in Biochemistry, 

Qaalificalims D«slrahlc 

(for post Nj, 5 to U) 

I Aptitude for resei'-chas indicai- 
ed by published work (for ali posts c-i- 
cepi N*’. iO A tl). 

2. Doclora’e D:eTce b ihcvjbj.ci 
and/or some tcachin' cxp^ncsicj tfnr 
all posts exgepi Nj. It) 

3. (al Specialisation in Medieval 
Indian Hisiory (bl Preference wi’{ he 
given to th-vre who can alv^ tcich 
History of Mnlern Poinical Thoughts 
(for poit No. 9 tMi'y). 

4. Working knowledM of one or 
more foreign languages (lor post No. 
10 onl}). 

5. (a) A Dxtorate Dcgre: in »he 
subject and/cw research experience (b) 
Teaching experience or experience as a 
business executive (for post Nj. 11 
only). 

6 Speeialiutioa In BKichertiical 
Genetics, Microbial Biochemisrty of 
Physiological. 
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PACtiLTY OF AGRICULTURflV 
IS. Professor of Pisnt PhysMopf 

14, Reader in Pknl P^hotogy 

15. Lsciuter in AgricuHml 3fef/9tos 
Grade: 

Hi. 1100 50 1300-60-1600. 

Glade 

Rx. 700-50.1250 
Grade: 

Rs. 400 40-800 50-‘>50. 

QHaHficalkNts Essential 
(for p.ui No. 13) 

?. .A fii^f or fitfcom! ct;m M. Sc 
Dr«*cc in Agriculimc'ABticiihura) 

H M.inv wilh spv‘‘''iii!i.<a(ion in 

I'iani or an equivalent quali- 

fivvtiun in ihn subject. 

Z A ivscarch degree of a D.ictonic 
x’anj.ud inj or pijhlisljrj work of a 
high sunJa.d in rvp.iicd i>iurn.ils, 

t. .'Ih.vit JO >v.ir> csp.-iitf'tctf of Post 
doc't.iMl rt;vu.iich uiil or of teaching at 
a Univ.-ioty or College. 

4 of guijin- resea ch of 

a high NiaiidaiJ. 

(foi p?.iN,i U» 

1. A fii-' «»r s ’-.oijj el’i'S M. Sc. 
D.‘tree in .Ag:ivii!'«r.* or Agrieu'iural 
B.'Unv <*r It'vnv whu speei ilisjllon in 
Mvvvliigy .mil P im Pailnil.igv or ao 
cqit vail III q'lalil'i.M'.ion. 

2. .AD Morale Degree nnd.-.u pub- 
li>hvd wirkof a !rgh merit in reputed 
joum.ll'. 

y Ahmi 5 ytaix ixpetiencc of Post- 
Doeton! re.^earch .m l or of lesehiijg jl 
a ’huvcr>ii.vor Col vge. 

4. l-xpcricnec ofguiJin; res;‘irc!i. 

(ft*/p,lit SI 15). 

I. A fi'<l i'r I'.'conil tl.os M Sv. 
Ocgcjiu S’atiOict Vgre !v.tiKiic.* or 
an >quiv.i{cnt qu-.iitVration in (he 
NUbi-tl. 

Qaalifi',Miuii>» Dcslrublc 
(i\>r p.i't N). I.ti 

1. rxpetlvnce of ofgm'sing joiiJ'ng 
research proj.xtr in the fielJofPUnt 

P)jy.fi>/ugv. 

(for po-i'. N'l. '4> 

I Siiji. iJui'.'on in Plant Dacteri- 
oli’i;.' I't Pan' Virn'ogy oi Fungicidal 
coinol ur Iharti diseases. 

(tor post N .1 15) 

I. Ap'.iiude for rcicarch a« indicated 
by pubUilu/d work. 

?. DocUifJie IX'gfw in the subject 
and, or sonic experience. 

INSirrUTE OF MEDICAL 
SC1ENCE18 

PruTcssora 

Grade : Rs. 1 lOO-SO-1300-60 1600 plus 
NPA Rs .500/- p m. admissible to 
Medical Graduates. 

16. Professor of Basic Principles 

IK Rrofasaor of Biophysics 

19. Prr^Bssor of forensic AfKiy.iVig 



(for pcit Nfl. H) 

]. A.MS./A.BMS. orane 9 uivalcnt 
quaiifiaiilon in Indian Medicine rc- 
cognised by the University. 

2 Research Degree of Doctonfc 
standard or rtscaich publiiution ot high 
standard in Indian Medicine wiih part¬ 
icular reference to Basic Hiinciprcs. 

3. About 10 yean experience of 
teaching in Indian hftdicinc in any ic- 
cognised Inslttotion. 

4. Faperience of j’uidirp rtwatch, 
(for post No. 17) 

1. M.BB.S ncpieerrantquivah'nt 

Qualification nevgr liul byil;v Mubvel 

Council of Ird-it wtih ‘»r 

(QU valent Onai fKanon in ihc suhiec* 
Viz , M.D. Ph. D OR \ fusi or second 
iJa\$ M.Sc. U grec in Riophysits or 
Phyucsw'ihSpi’cial purer in hiophvvc^ 
and Ph D Digree in Biophysics and/or 
pubtis^d HOrk «'f high merit. 

2. About 5 yiars cxpc.-iena- of leach¬ 
ing and fcstaah in a Mi.dical Coihgc or 
other lesrarch Instiiuic in ihe capacity 
of a Rradtr or iquivatini post after 
iiqitsiie PiiU-graduiie qiMt.'hcM'ion. 

3 Expei^.'sce of guMing lescaieh. 
(for post No, 18) 

1. M.fiBS. Degree or equivalent 
qualiftcation recognised by the Medical 
(‘ouncil of India* 

2. M.D. (Forvns'C Mcdicinr;.'M,D. 
fPaihoh*|y). Speciality Board of 
Patholcfv (';S.A^. M R‘C,P. fwith 
I orensic Mt'uic'ne a> a S;<cia> subjsct) 
or art cqu!Va!vrit quahnvation. 

3. Abciit ? years teaching cxp«ri<*n:e 
in the subject coiicirncd in n Medical 
CoJUgc or Medical leaching Institution 
in the capacity of a Reader or (Qoival- 
eni pc.t afiei nquisne poii giaduaic 
quahf.caiion. 

4. EJtpericnce of doing iredcco legal 
vvork for about 5 years. 

5. Fxperience of guiding research. 

Qiutliftcntions DcitfmMe 
ffor Post No, 16 to 19 ) 

1. Oiigina) con'nbutionand rcKarch 
pubfcalions in ihc siihjeci. 

?. Men-bershipof Professional bod- 
ies/Uarned Secietks. 

3 Qualification in modern Medicine 
or Science (for post No. 16 only j. 

Rctdcn 

Grade :Rs. 7C0 5M350 plus NPA di' 
Rs.400/-p.m. admissible to 
Med cal Oraduak's. 

fp. Roidar in Pharmacoloty 

PO, ffMi/er In Medicine (Cardiology) 

ft. Retder in Preventive and Social 
MedklM (Temp. Leave Vacancy) 
ti. Reader in Phytioiegf 
gS Reader in Anatomy (Ncuro- 
Anatomy) 

t4. RHder in Mkrobhhgy 


QaaliBcatioos EseeatU 
(for post No. 19 to 23) 

1. M.H B.S. D^ee or an equivalent 
qualificdiion xeeogDiaedbythe Medical 
Council of India (for all posts), 
fior post No. 24) 

1. M.B.&.S. Degree or equivalent 
qualificution recognised by the Medical 
Coupcil (if India with M D./M.Se /D. 
PhiI.r'O Sc. in Microbiology and about 
3 years Teaching experience as Lecturer 
OK Non medical graduates with Ph. U. 
or D. Sc. in Baaeiiology. Mycology. 
Parasitology. Virology (after lequisite 
Post-giaduaic qualification) and about 
3 years teaching or Pe«eaich experience 
m a lecognibcd Insiiiuiion. 

Olher E^sea<iBl Quafifleatfons 
(for post No. 19 only) 

1. Postgraduate or equivalent quali- 
ficaiiou in ihe subject i.t.. M.O. Pb.D.. 
DSc. 

2. About three teaching ex- 

pcticncc m the subject in a Medical 
College or Mcdicalleachin^nsiitute in 
thr Cipjcity of a Lectuivr or equivalent 
post. 

(fur post No. 20 only) 

1. M.D, MJICP-. F.R.CP. Dip- 
lomaie Speciality ik>ard of Inieroal 
Medicine (U.S<A.) or an equivalent 
quai'ficatkn m the stdije.t 

2. About three years teaching ex- 
ptrience in the D^panment of Mcoicine 
iif a Medical College of Medical Teach¬ 
ing inxciiution in the capacity of a 
Lecturer or equivakoi post 

3. Teaching and Research experience 
in Cardiology, 

(for post No. 21 only) 

1. Postgraduate or equivalent qualU 
firaticn in the subject—M.D. (P.S.M)» 
M K.C.P. wiih Socmt Medicine. D.P.H. 
Oi D (Public Health) 

2. About three jean teachiog CX' 
penence in the $ubj^ in a Medical 
Coikge or Medical Teaching Institution 
in the capiciiy of a Lecturer or equival¬ 
ent p(.iSt, 

(for post No. 22 only) 

I: Pok'g'aduate R^arch Degree in 
Physiology i.e. M«D., MSc.. Ph, D. 
D.Sc c r M.R C P. with Physiology as a 
>pec<al subject orequivaleot Quaiinea- 

t;4iP. 

2. About three years Teaching ex* 
perience as Lectuter in Physiology in a 
Medical College after Po»i graduate 
qualification. 

(for prai No. 23 only) 

1. Postgraduate or equivalent quali' 
fication tn (he subject i.e. M.S., Ph.D. 

2, AbiiK three years teaching ex¬ 
perience In the subject in a Medical 
Ci'iicge or Medical Teaching Jnstiiution 
in 'he capacity of g Lecturer or equival* 
ent post. 

Qaliflcatioiis DesirtUt 

(fjrposi No: l9) 

1. Research experience and publics* 
tion in the subject. 

(for post No 2o) 

], Research experience and publica¬ 
tion in the speciality. 

(for post No. 21) 

]. Experience of held work in public 
Health «>t Teaching Ifeahb Gentie. 

2. Difdcuna io any Oinical or Public 
Health Discipline. 


3. Research publications In the 
subject. 

(for post No. 22) 

I. Research cxpeitence and publica¬ 
tion In the field of Neurophysiology and 
Eodocriitology. 

(fur post No. 23) 

1. Re<eafch expeiience and publica¬ 
tion in Ncuio-Anatomy. 

(for po.st No. 24) 

1 1 Research experience and publica¬ 
tion in Parasitology, Immunology, 
Virology or Mycology. 

Note: if candiatrs wiih necessary teach¬ 
ing experience are not available 
for pobt No, 24—Reader in 
Microbioiotiy the candidate will 
be considered for the post of a 
Lecturer. 

Lectgrers 

Grade : Rs. 40(V40>8()0 50-950 puls NPA 
% Rs. 300/. p.m. admissible lu Medical 
Uradiiatei^. 

2S. Lecturer in General Surgery 

H. Lecturer in Si/rgery tUroiogy) 

27, lecturer In Surgery (Pdcdiairic 

Surgery) 

28 Leeluttrin Anaesthesia 

29, Lecturer in Obstetrics A Gynae¬ 
cology i veto 

30. Lecturer in Pathohgy 
3f' Lecturer in Biophysics 

Lecturer in Shalya Shalakya 
33. Lecturer In Physiology 
Qnlifications Essen lat 

(for post No. 2S to 30) 

]. M.B.B S. Degree or an cqutvi'ent 
qualification recognised by the Medical 
Council of India (for all posts). 

(for post No. 31) 

I. ta) First or second class M Sc. in 
Biophysics or Physics with Biophysics as 
a special paper. 

(h) Ph. D. in Biophysics or research 
coDtribuiioD of Docto*«ie standard in 
Biophysics OR 

(a) M.B.B.S. Degree or an equival- 
tnt qualification recognised by ib« Med¬ 
ical Council of India, 

(b) PoaTgradua'e qualification viz,, 
M.D., Pit. D. or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication in Biophysics 

2. About two years teaching experi¬ 
ence and/or rrsearcti expeiience in 
Biophysics in a Medical or Restart 
Instiiiite. 

(for post No. 32) 

1. A-MS/x.B.M.S. or equivalent 
qualification recognised by the Uoivtn- 
iiy. 

2. D. Ay. M,. Postgraduate qualifica¬ 
tion wilhBhalya Shalakya as a special 
subject. 

3. About two yean teaching and/or 
reseatch experience in the subject, 

(for post No. 33) 

I. M B.B.S./M.SC. Degree la the sub¬ 
ject or an equivalent qualification re¬ 
cognised by the Medical Council of 
Jndia/University. 

3. Post-graduate degree in Physiology 
viz M.D.. Ph. D. 

3. About two years teaching expert- 
enceas Demonstrator io PhyKioiogyin 
a Medical College or any other Institu¬ 
tion. 

Ollmr Etanlial QaallficatioBi 
(for post No. 2S) 

1. M.S. or FJl CS. or an equivalent 
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qMtiSc&tloa in General Surfeiy 
cognised b; the Medical Couacil of 
India. 

2. Abtnii two ycarii teaching rxcert- 
cnct as Registrar or equivalent post in 
General Smo^erv in a Medical College or 
Medicni leach ng Institution. 

(for px'st Nj. 36> 

1 M'S. or F R.C,S. or an equivalent 
quahfk-ation in Surgery recognised by 
the Medical Council ot' India with aK^ut 
2 years special Trainina in Urology or 
MSM.Ch in Urology 

2 About two years tcuching experi¬ 
ence as Registrar or iquivaiciu post in 
resr^ciive cr a’licd subject in a Mi'dical 
Coi'epe or Medical Teaching Ijjs.ririon 
(for pist Ni). 27) 

1. M S. or F R.C.S or an equivalent 
qujsiibca'ion in Surgorv rctogn'scU by 
ihc \U\lx.Vi Coon.;il ot” Indii ahojt 
two y^ars siNecinl I Tainins 'it PdCdiati ics 
Surgery or M.S/M.Ch. in Pacuiaitics 
Surgery. 

?. About two ye,irsTc-u-hirg exjvti- 
ence as Registrar or rquivaicni |>ost in 
ihc resreclivc it allied subject in a 
M.'dicil Institute. 

(for pf'si Nn. 28) 

1. M* D. (Aniestheslal or equivalent 
quil fication i.e. M..S. (Anaosihcsiu). 
F.F.A R.C.S. or Diploma of the Arner* 
ic.in Srecidli’y Board. 

2. About two ye.irs teaching exps-tri- 
ence as Rsg'S rar ur equivalent post in 
the subject. 

Wot 5 wt No. 29) 

1. MO. or MS. in Obstetrics & 
Oyoaccology. M.RCOG.. Speciality 
^lard of Obit & Cynaec. (US.Al* 
F.R.C'J.-MR.CP. (with Obit, and 
Gyrarc. as a special subject) or an 
equivalent quaidlcaiicn. 

2 About two year* Kaehing expari- 
ence in Obstetrics and Gynaecology :<c 
R«>gist! ar or cquiva Cnt po^tmaMcd* 
ical reaching Institution. 

(for post No 50) 

1. MD. (Palhologyl or equivalent 
Post’gradiiite QualificaMon in Pathrlogy 
recognised by Nodical Council of India. 

2. About iwo years experience of 
woiRing as Demonstrator or aa equival* 
cot poxi m pathology in a rtcognised 
M<d(Cal Institute or Hospital. 

Qnlifications Desirable 
(for post No. 25) 

J. Experience of woiking in a gooJ 
and preferably recognised General 
Surgery Unit for about 2 years. 

L Rctf arch experience and pubtica' 
tioD in (he speciality. 

(for post Mo. 26) 

1. R<<i6arch experience and publiea- 
(ion in Urology. 

(for post No. 27) 

1. Rr<earch experience aodpublica* 
tion in Paediatric Surgeiy. 

(for post No 28 & 29i 

t. Research work and publications 
io the journals. 

(for post No. 30) 

. 1. Experience in Histopathology 
work. 

9, Research poblicationr In the 
subj^. 

(foi poatNo. 3t) 

I. Research ^blicatioos in the 
subject . 

tfOT post No. 32) 

J. Ph. D. with Rescardi publicatbas 


in the subject. 

(for post No. 33) 

1. Research publicttions in the 
subject. 

Note • Candid lies with Diploma in 
Auaesihcxiology may also be ap* 
pointed if canoHiHtes with Post¬ 
graduate Orgire are hot avatU 
able (for posiNo. 2B—Ltccurer 
in Anii’MhesU). 

INSTITi; TE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Profc&mia 

Gradj .• MO&50 POO-riM600 

34 Proftsscr of Mechanica/ £ng- 
inerring (S|>£cta!i»a!ion in PiOduciiun 
rri«»niYung). 

36' Professor of Chemkai Engineering 
(j5(vehiir!k»t;on in Tran^pifri Pntiiomcna. 
K;MC!bn EngmccriRg and R.actnr 
D,f igrt NiKWar Eng iiccititg Pciroltum 
Ri^tinmg Impmcenng -1 heinH'dynamiws 
inc'uding yU.iii;Uical I h«*rn od> nim.'cs.'' 
It'gh t*o j.'tuT (ji^e«cuig.Utut opera- 
tiori'i.) 

36. Professor of Applied Chemistry 
f.Spccialt«uioii in—fnoiganicChemis!f»; 
()tg.iiiic Ciiembtiy Nocltar Chemutiy,' 
Pc ro!cum Chemisiry-Htgri Polymer 
Cliemisvy j 

QuaHfleatinn Et<ie.*ilial 
ttor post Ni»; .U& 5.') 

1. A first or second class Ma.vttr''s 
Degree in the subject or an equivalent 
quaidicatiot.. 

2: A research Degree of a Doctorate 
standard and or pabUshed wotk of a 
h'gh sianUoid >n rrpu'ed journals. 

}: .Ab:^ut 0 years experience in rc- 
.sponsible position io Tubing Research 
Indusiry. 

4. Lxpeflciioiof haviig guided rese¬ 
arch work of a high standa-d i>r 
evidence of otiginal work in Design/ 
Deielopmcfir. 

5. Specialisation inth: field fields ax 
noted against the post. 

(for post No. 36) 

1. A first or second clasa Master's 
D.'gree in the subject or an equivalcni 
quaiiiicxjon. 

2. A Knearch Degneofa Djctorate 
standard and t>r pubiishcd work of a 
h'gh Spaniard in repuicd journal*, 

3. Abaut iQ yea{x«xpctien>;c of Post 
doctoral risearch and/or of teaching at 
a liniversoy o« Col:^. t^tferab*) in 
an Engineering Technical Insihuie. 

4. Abiiif) IO guide research work of 
a high standard. 

i. Speci.itrsalioii in one or more 
areas as noted ngamst the post. 

QualiAcatirms Desirable 
(tor post No, 34 & 35» 

J. Research publicattons io standard 
journals or books. 

9. Corporate Membenhips/FcUow- 
^ips of Professionaf orgaDisatiOns/ 
Learned Societies. 

(for post No 3») 

1. Corporate Mrmbership/^eilow- 
ships uf Professional organisations/ 
Learned Socitii.'s. 

2 . Knowledge of foreign languages. 
Readers 

Grade; H*i ^oo-go-pso 

37. Reader in Mechanicfti Engineering 
(Industrial Fogineering & Managcmeiu) 

38. Reader in Meehanfeaf Engfnearfng 
(Produciion Engineen'ag) 

39. Reader In Mechanical Enginaering 


(Gas Dynamiet. Tuibo-Machioes and 

Jet propulsnn) 

40. Reader in Mechanical Engineering 
{ kdv. 1 hermodynaniics and Heat Tnas- 
fer) 

41. Reader in CiVi7 Engineering 

(SiTUCtUMt FiipMK-. rirgl 

49; Reader in Eieclrical Engineering 
(\p<*ciat»*»uiit>n Ci><iiiJu cr IVrhii'.ilogy) 

43. Reader in Chemical Engineering 
(TInce r».'v>) 

44. Reader in Ceraniic Engineering 
(Refr.wioi'cv) 

45. Rearder in Eiecironics Engineering 

46. Reader in inslrumr^nfafion and 
Process Control 

47. Reader m Oman'e Technology 

48. Reader in Ore Dressing 

49. fliMdjr in Process MetitUurgy 
(Fuundn .M iiii.i'Kvj 

5?, Reader in Process MRaUurgy 
(I'x’iav'i'v M •fij ‘'iisi) 

5/. Reader in Engineering Physics 

0-islifii‘uti>in.« ^o^?rriial 
(for post No. }' !'i -lO 

1. .\ I'ii'n! Or n'civiil cl.ivs M islrr's 
D^-g'ec ;n itic Mihifcv: <*: an equivalent 
qu.difioatitut. 

2. A Fy.>«.' n.iT.'i* .['1.1 .»r pub- 
lishtd m\ k I'f ;i {•. g'l ijut*: i;i rvpu'.«:d 
jouma^s. 

.t. .AK'mi v'.'.ir-i i\t'ricnc.* in 

Ic.ichiog Rcvc.'i'vii lu lii'.'tv 

4. .Speeiai'sn.'n in r.'rvc'ive fiflils 

a« riH‘Hlik*ii':i) iu: i.icli p;>v(. 

(for povt N.i, 41) 

1. \ liiM f! sxcr-i'.A iLw. Mivier's 
IVpr.'c lit OK'i’Dv' i.' «vnwfi'ig Silicate 
Tcchnoiogy CK'.'n'i c li Liiymcering' 
Chemi'.Mi Iccfin* log). 

2. A IV.‘-‘r.iu- iL-tvcc in C:rajnie 
rngine-.r mi ''i'ioic Ii'i-hno'i'jy and or 
puhi'shcil M mK i*f .1 h ii'.T-f in repu;- 
eJ )outri.tN. 

3. 5 yeiiM cxii.Ticnc* in 
tcnchinti Rc'carch indavii >• 

4 Spi*ch*fia'i;'n m Rci’ijcuiricr. 

(for post N,v 4.^) 

1. A fir-it «>i v.'cv'iij ci.is$ Ibclu*!or‘s 
iVgrfc in r.Lc’nni'Cs I'ng nccnag or 
lC!eCi;>mnm(iiC;il!D;i l.tiii.ntvnng foll¬ 
owed by fir>i or X c'onJ cjaiv Mister’s 
13cpm' in f/tfc ri'iixs i.ngmcciirig or 
Tciv-C.immun ctri.Ti LnninccrinK, 

2. .A D.vU'nic n.iifcc aml or pub- 
1 shvd woikof a Irg'i nu‘r:( iii rs.'^uted 
journals. 

3 Ah-.iui 5 vi'ujs cxicricnc- in 
icachjng/Rc-earc!;. lodustry. 

(for posi No. 46) 

1. A firjit or s’Xoad class Vl:vster’s 
Degree ii Ins'rumrnia'ion and Process 
Control or Mister’s fX'cre? in Cheni>C4l 
Engjncciing w'lth Cuiiis-.s in Process 
DynamCs, (ipiirn!z.ition Techniques 
and CompuitT Ptogriiinrning, 

2. A iXicroraic Degree in tne subject 
and/or published w >rk of a high merit 
in reputed journals. 

3. Ab'jut 5 years experience in 
Teaching 'Research'Industry 

(lor post No. 47) 

1. A fiisi or second class Master's 
Degree in Chcmistiy.Cnem'Cal Tech- 
nology/Cbcmical Engineering nr an eq¬ 
uivalent quaiifica^ioii. 

2. A DiK’oraic D.*grcc in the subject 
and/or pubUslicd woikof a high merit 
in leputcd juuruaU. 

3. About 5 years experience' in 
Teaching/Research/Industry. 
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post No. At) 

!. A first or second class B.Sc. 
Degree in Mining/Melallurgy/ 
Chemical Engineering or in Miner¬ 
al Dressing of a recognised In¬ 
stitution. 

2. Postgraduate Degree in Ore- 
Dressing vr Meneral Jlencfioiation. 

3. A Doctorate Degree and 'or 
published work a high merit in 
reputed journals. 

4. About 5 years experience in 
Teaching Research industry. 

(for post No. 

1. A fust or second class 
Degree in Metallurgical Engineer¬ 
ing or equivalent qualification 
followed by Post-graduate Degree 
or Diploma in Process Metallurgy 
with specialisation in Foundry 
Metallurgy. 

2. A Doctorate Degree and/or 
published work of a high merit 
in reputed journals. 

?. About 5 yerrs experience in 
Teaching Research Indu'iti y OR 
experience in training graduate 
apprrnii.'cs in a Foundry Metal* 
lurgy Works. 

(for post No. 50) 

1. A first or second class 
Degree in Metallurgical engineer¬ 
ing or equivalent qualification 
followed by Pi'Sigraduaie Degree 
of Diploma in Pft>cc.« MetaPurgy 
with Spi'cuiisiuion in Lxiraciive 
Metallurgy. 

2. A D'K’loralc Degree ard or 
published work of a high meni in 
reputed Journals. 

3. About 5 years experience in 
Teaching Research Ind ustry OR 
experience in Trainntg graduate 
apprentic.s in an Extractive 
Metallurgy Work. 

(for post No. 51) 

1. A first or second dais Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent qualification. 

2. A Doctorate Degree and or 
published work of a high merit 
in reputed journals, 

3. About 5 years experience in 
Tcaching/Rcseaich in a University 
or College preferably in an Eng- 
incermg' reclinology Insiituiion. 

4. Experience of guiding le- 
searCA 


^uallficationt Dtalrable 

(for post No, 37 to 47) 

1. Research publications in 
standard journals, 

2. Membership of Professional 
bodies/learned Societies. 

3. Evidence of original work 
in Design/Dev^opment. 

4. (i) Experience in Develop¬ 
ing software for computers (for 
post No. 42 only). 

(ii) SpecralisatioD in Chemical 
Pcacllon Engineering Thermody- 
namics/Foels/Pirtroleufn Refining 
EngineeringProcess Dynamics/ 
Heat Transfer (for post No. 43 
only). 

(iii) Specialisation in any one 
or more of the following areas : 
Solid State Devices/EIcctronic 
Computcrs’Eledroni^ Instrumcnt- 
ation'Network Synthesis, Line 
Communication Engineering'Mo- 
crowave Engineering (for post No. 
45 only). 

(iv) Knowledge of (a) Process 
Control pertaining to Chemical 
industry (b> Advanced Engineer¬ 
ing Mathematics, System Engg 
and Computer calculations and 
Practical knowledge of Instru¬ 
ments, Automatic Controllers, 
Recorders and Computers (for 
post No, 46 only). 

(v) Specialisation in some 
branch of Organic Technology 
(Oils & Fan, High Polymers, 
Dyes, FermenUtion Technology 
(for post No. 47 only) 

(for post No. 4S) 

I. Membership of Professional 
bodiv*s;Leamed Societies. 

(for post No 49) 

1. Research publications in the 
field of Foundry Metallurgy. 

2 Membership of ProfessioDal 
bodies. Learned Societies. 

(for post No. 50) 

1. Research publications ia the 
field of Extractive Metallurgy. 

2. Membership of Professional 
bodies; Learned Societies. 

(for post No. 5i 

1. Research publications. 

2. Membership of Professional 
bodies/Learoed Societies. 


Lecturers 

Grade: Rs, 400-40-SOO-50-950 

52. Lecturer in Electrical Eng¬ 
ineering (Specialisation in Com¬ 
puter Technolgy) 

53. Lecturer in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing (Specialisation in Structural 
Engg. 

54. Lecturer in Mechanical £)rg- 
meerwg (Industrial Engg,). 

55. lecturer in hfecluinical 
Engineering 

56. Lecturer in Chemical Eng¬ 
ineering 

57. Lecturer in Afetallurgy{T'VO 
posts) 

58. Lecturer in Mining Eng¬ 
ineering 

59. Lecturer in Tele-Conunun- 
ication Engineering 

60. Lecturer in Drawing and 
design 

61. Lecturer in Chemisry 
(Three post) 

62. Lecturer in Geology 

63. Lecturer in Physical Eduea- 
tion 

64. Reseoteh Fellow and Part* 
Time Lecturer—Siluy Rs. 300/- 
p.m. (fixed) 

QualificaHons Esaential 

(For post No. 52 to 57) 

1. A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent qualification- 

2. Specialisation in the field as 
mentioned against the post. 

(for post No. 58) 

t. A first or second class De¬ 
gree in Mining Engineering or 
Diploma from Indian School of 
Mines, Dlianbad. 

2. M.Sc. Degree in Mining 
Engg. or Second Class Mine 
Manager’s Certificate .of compet¬ 
ency. 

(for post No. 59) 

1. A first or second class 
Bachelor*! Degree in Electronics 
Engineering or Telecominunica- 
tion Engg. followed by first or 
second class Master's Degree in 
Electronics Engineering. 
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(for post No. 60) 

1. A. first or second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing rr Mechanical Engineering. 

X Specialisation in Plant and 
equipment Design, 

(for post No. 61) 

!• A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Chemistry/Applied 
Chemistry or on equivalertt quali* 
ficatioa. 

(for post No 62) 

1. A first or second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in the subject or an 
equivalent qualification. 

(for post No. 63) 

1. A Bachelor’s Degree in Arts 
Science cf a recognised Univers¬ 
ity. 

2. Degree-Diploma in Physical 
Education of a recognised Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Proficiency in one of the 
major games or Sports. 

4. At least 3 years experience. 


S. Ability 0 organise sports 
events. 

(for post No. 64) 

1. A first or second class M Sc. 
Degree in Zoology or Botanyf 
Microbiology. 

Oualificalio/ti DasIrabU 

(for post No. 52 to 60) 

1. Esperience of Teaching/ 
Research/lndu^ry (for all posts) 

(i) Experici^ in a digital 
Computer instalation (for post 
No. 52 only) 

(ii) Specialisation in Therm- 
odynamics/Hcat Transfer' Unit 
Operations'Biochemical Engineer¬ 
ing (for post No. 56 only) 

(tit) Publications|Pr( ject B^e* 
pons in Physical,’Process Metal¬ 
lurgy (for post No. 57 only). 

(iv) Specialisation in any one 
Of more of the following : Mic¬ 
rowave EnginecriBg/Elecironics In- 
strumetnatton/EIcctronic Com¬ 
puters,Solid Stale Devices Line 


coatd. from page 13 


The occasion for the considera¬ 
tion of this issue u'jj in rchition to 
the equivalence that has to be given 
to someone doing pre-university 
from Kerala and geftir^ admission 
elsewhere. If PC'C itvw to be 
equated wir/i Intermediate, a student 
migrating to another university from 
Kerala could do his B.A. in two 
years whereas had he stayed on in 
his own State he would luve taken 
three years. This was regarded as 
some kind of ananamoly by most 
people and the matter has been 
under discussion of the UPSC, the 
Ministry of Education and the Inter- 
VniversUy Board for some time. 

At its meeting held on Stk and 
6tk September 1972, the Standing 


Committee of the Board rvco:nincnd- 
cd that the pattern rccommenilcd hy 
ihe Railhakrisbnan Commission and 
the Koihari Conmissivn should he 
generally folktwed. In regard to 
this specific question of time who 
do their P.UC.from Kerala, the 
system foUowed should be .^ome- 
wltat like this. After the PUC a 
student must spend three years so us 
to complete fns bachelor’s degree. 
If he stays on in Kerala he of course 
spends three years. Ifhow wer he 
gets to another university he does 
not get oibnbshn to the Undyear of 
the three year degree course /rut the 
ist year of the three-years degree 
course or the second year of the 
two year Intermediate coarse if it 
is followed by a two-year dtgree 
course. 
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Com. Eogg,/Network 'synthesii 
(for post No. 59 only). 

(for post Na 6t) 

1. Aptitude for research as in¬ 
dicated by published work. 

2. Doctorate Degree in the 
subject und/or some expertenee in 
Tcaching'Research,'Industry. 

3. Knowledge of Unit Pm- 
ccsses/Fucls Instrumental Analysis 
Technical Analysis,^experience in 
some branch of Chemical Tech¬ 
nology, 

(for post No. 62) 

I .Aptitude for research as 
indicated by published work. 

2. Doctorate Degree in the 
subject and or some teaching cx- 
pcrieitcr preferably in an Eng- 
ineeting Technological Institute, 
(for post No. 63) 

1. Training and experience in 
any one of the gantes or Sports. 

(for post No. 64) 

I. Specialisation in Micro 
biology. 


Read 

University 

News 

For 

Authentic 
News On 
Higher 
Education 


UNIVERSITY OF JOPHPUR 

(Establisbment Branch) 

Dated : August 1972. 

Advertisement No. 5/72 

Professor in sociology (one) 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 1IOC-50-1300- 
60 1600. 

Qualifications :(A) A first or high 
second class Master's Degree of 
an Indian University or equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concer¬ 
ned (B) Either a research degree 
of Doctorate Standard or pub¬ 
lished work of a high standard 
(0) Teaching experience at a 
University of college of abi^ut 
10 years with at-ieast five years 
of post graduate work and 
experience of guiding research. 
Readers : (U Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing (2) Mechanical Engineering: 
Scale of Pay : Rs» 700-50-1250. 

Qualifications (a) A first or 
high second class Bachelor's 
degree of an Indian University 
or equivalent qualification of a 
foreign UniverMty in the subject 
concerned (b) Experience of 
teaching and or professional 
experience for six years. 

Desirable : Postgraduate degree 
and/or research experience. 
Specialisfltioi : Electrical Engi¬ 
neering (1) Machines/Machine 
Design (2) Control System/Hower 
System; Mechanical Engineering; 
Heat, Power, Engineering. 
Lecturer in Gvology (<^nc) 
(Temporary); Lecturer in Home 
Science (one) 

Scale of Pay . Rs. 4OC-4O-8GO-50- 

950. 

Qualifications ; 1. Essential: 
A first class Master's Degree in 
tbe subject or second class Mas¬ 
ter's degree with three years 
experience of leaching degree 
classes. II. For Ceology : 
Specialisation in Engineering 
Geology or Mining Geology 
desirable. 

Lecturer in Law : Scale of 
Pay : Rs. 400.40.g00-50-950. 

QualifieatiODS ; Essential : 
A first or Second Class Master's 
degree in Law or first or high 
second class degree in Law with 
three years teaching or three 
years practice at bar. 

Medical Officer (One) 

Scale of Pay; Rs. 375-25-650- 
30-850. 


Qualifications : (I) M.6.B.8. 
of an Indian University or equiva¬ 
lent qualifications of a foreign 
University (2) At least three 
years experience as a Medical 
Practitioner. Persons having 
MS/MD degree will be preferred. 

Research Assistant: Botany. 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 300-250- 

350. 

Qualificafions : (I) Essential: 
A first or high second class 
Master’s decree in the subject 
concerned with proved capacity 
aptimle for research work. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates who are engaged in 
research work. 

Professional Assistant: (Lib¬ 
rary) 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 250-20-450- 
25-625. 

Qualifications: Graduate with 
Degree or Diploma in Library 
Science with 7 years experience 
as Librarian. 

Mechaaic : (Physics Depart¬ 
ment) 

Scale Pay: Rs. 200-15'-350- 
20-450. 

QuaVificalions : Essential: 1. 
T.l Certificate holder. Matiicu- 
tdte with 10 years experience in 
workshop relating to repair and 
maintenance of technical instru¬ 
ments. 

Junior Technical Assistant: one 

Scale of Pay ; Rs. 160-8*200- 
10-240-15-360. 

Qualification: Graduate with 
Degree or Diploma in Libraiy 
Science- 

Head Draftsman : (One) (Tem¬ 
porary) 

Scale of Pay; Rs. 180-10- 
220-15-385-2G-425. 

Qualiflcatiofi : Diploma in Civil 
Engineering with two years 
experience. 

Desirable : Postmatric Certifi¬ 
cate in Draftsmanship with 
minimum 5 years Professional/ 
Drawing office experience. 

Senior Tecbnician : (One; 
(Permanent) 

Scale of Pay : Rs. IgO-IO- 
220-I5-385-2C.425. 

Qualifications ; Tiploma in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Desirable : Operation of cap¬ 
stan and turret lathe. 


Qualification as mentioned 
above may be relaxed in cases 
of candidates who are otherwise 
found suitable. Higher starting 
salary is possible to exceptionally 
qualified candidates. The post 
canies allowances as may be 
admissible under (he University 
rules from time to time. Num¬ 
ber of posts may be increased 
or decreased according to require¬ 
ment at the time of appointment. 

Persons who have already 
applied for the post cf Readers 
each in Mechanical Engineering 
and Electrical Engineering in 
response to Advertisements No. 
7/71, and for the post of Mecha¬ 
nics (Physics) in response to 
Advertisement No. 6 69 and for 
Leciurer in Law in response to 
Advt. No. 7/71, 8/71 & 4/72 
need not apply again. They 
may, however, intimate on plain 
paper if they have obtained any 
additional qualification or con¬ 
tributed fresh research paper(s) 
or any change in the address. 

Application forms can be 
obtained from (he undersigned 
for which a ctossed Indian 
Postal Order for Rs- 2/- endorsed 
in favour of the Registrar, Jodh¬ 
pur University payable at 
Jodhpur be sent alongw'ith a 
self addressed envelope of 24x11 
cms. beaiirg postage stamps of 
35 paisc4-r).40 paise. The last 
date lor receipt of. application 
is September 23, 1972. The 
Vice-Chancellor may at his dis¬ 
cretion condone delay io receipt 
application. 

(S. Chakrabarti) 
Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU 
UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No. 22/1972-73) 

APPLICATIONS jare invited 
for the undermentioned posts in 
the Nuclear Physics Laboratory, 
Department of Physics, Faculty 
of Science of the University. 
The benefit of Provident Fund/ 
Pension, Dearness Allowance are 
admissible according to the 
University Rules Tbe retirement 
age of the University employee 
is 60 years. The appointment 
will be made on two year's pro- 
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bation. Higher starting salary h 

within the grade is admissible to 
specially qualified and experienced 
candidates. 

The prescribed form for appli- ^ 
cation will be sent free of cost 
by the Dy. Registrar (Admini* ^ 

stration), Selection Com* 
mittec Section, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-5 alongwiih 
the leaflet of information on 
receipt of a ^clf addressed envelope 
(9*’x4’*). Application for each 
post be sent separately with 
application fee of Rs. 7.50 
remitted by Bank l)rafi/Cros<ed 
I.P.O. in favour of the Registrar. 
B;‘naras Hindu University. M O. 
or Cheque will not be accepted. j, 
Candidates called for interview 
will be paid Second Class Rail* p 

way fare both ways by the short- ^ 

est route. No other expenses ^ 

will be paid. The last date for ^ 

the receipt of applications is ^ 

Hth September, 1972. ^ 

1) Maintenance Fogineer*- / 

Grade : Rs 400*40-8(0 5U-930 f< 

Qnaliflcatlons Essential : <1) f 

M.Pc. in Physics or a Degree in ' 

filectronics/Electricai Engineering. * 

(2) Adequate experience of work- * 

ingin a Nuclear Phjsics Labo- '■ 

ratory. (3) Thoroughly conver- I 

sant with the Instruments of a / 

modern Nuclear Physics Labora- f 

tory. ^ 

Nature of Duties: Mainte¬ 
nance and upkeep of the Van-de- 
Graff Accelerator and the 
Nuclear Research Laboratory. 

2) Senior Technical Assistant 
Grade : Rs. 325-15*475-20 575 

Qntli^ations Essential : (1) 
B.Sc. Degree with Physics and/or 
a Technical Diploma. (2) 
Adequate experience cf work¬ 
ing in a Nuclear Physics Labora¬ 
tory. (3) Thoroughly conversant 
with the Instruments of a modern 
Nuclear Physics Laboratory. 

Nature of Dities; 

Maintenance and upkeep of 
the Van-de-Graff Accelerator end 
the Nuclear Research Labora¬ 
tory. 

Note; Educational qualifica- ' 
lion relaxable for an otherwise 
exceptionally experienced candi* i 
date. ] 
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MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 
Ref. No. EsIt/Adrt/US. 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts carrying 
University Grants Commission’s 
scale of pay in the Post*graduate 
Departments of (he University 

1. Reader in Economet* 1 
rics,'Mathematical 
Economics. 

2. Reader in Nuclear 1 

Physics 

3. Lecturer in Botany 2 

4. Lecturer in Political 1 

Science 

5. Lecturer in Mathe- 2 

matics and Statistics. 

Detailed Information regard¬ 
ing the prescribed qualifications 
in the subject with specialization, 
pay-scales etc. wilt be supplied 
alongwiih the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms on receipt of a self- 
addressed envelope (23.xlO cnis) 
bearing postal stamps worth 70 
paise to cover the postage. 
Applications in the prescribed 
forms should reach the Registrar, 
Maraibwada University, Auranga¬ 
bad. not later than September 
23, 1972, along with the fee of 
Ks. 3/- in (he form of Postal 
Order. 

University Campus, 

Aurangabad. 

Ref. No. Estt/Advt/ 

August 22, 1972. 

(V. K. Dhamankar) 
Registrar. 


Saurashtra University 

Applications in the prescribed 
forms are invited for the posts of 
Readers in (1) Education (2) 
Commerce (3) Bio-Sciences t4) 
Mathematics: Pay scale Rs. 700- 
50*1250. Lecturers in (5) Mathe¬ 
matics (6) Bio-Sciences: Pay scale 
Rs. 4CO-40-800 50-950 (7) Tutor 
Demonstrator in Micro-Biology 
pay scale Rs 25C-15-400 (8) 
Personal Assistant to Pro Vice- 
Chancellor/RegUtrar: Pay scale 
Rs. 350.20.450-EB-25-650 (9) 
Office Superintendent (College 
Registrar) Pay Scale Rs. 325* 15- 
400-EB-25-575. 

All posts are permanent and 
cap'y benefits of ^ntributory 
provident Fund as per University 


rules. Posts at Sr. No. 1 to 

6 arc for University Departments 
and P. G. Centres, at Rajkot/ 
Bhavnflgar. Posts at Sr. No- 7 and 
9 arc for University conducted 
Colleges at Bliavnagar. Dearness 
nilow.'ince and house rent all¬ 
owance will be paid as per Uni¬ 
versity rules. Higher initial 
Salary in the scale may be consi¬ 
dered in case of exceptionally 
qtiaiifleil and experienced persons. 
(^Lialitications and experience 
rclaxahic in spjiiai cases. Candi¬ 
dates in employment must submit 
their application through their 
present employer. Candidates 
if not knowing Gujarati will be 
required to pick up Gujarati with¬ 
in reasonable period. 

Age oriiinarlly not exceeding 
55 yens for posts at Sr. No. 1 to 

7 :»nd 45 years for others. 

Application forms and details 
of qunliflcntions required will he 
available from the Registrar, 
Saurashtra University, Rajkot on 
sending a self addrcs.scd cnvcio)>c 
of the size 1} cm.s x 11 cni-s with 
postage stamp* worth 65 j 5 paisa 
for post ut Sr. No. 1 to 4, 45-f 5 
paisa for post i\i Sr. No. 5 to 7, 
35 * 5 for others. 

Applications (six copies in 
cose of posi'i No. 1 to 4, l\>ur 
copies in case of posts No 5 to 7 
and one copy in case of others) 
accompanied by Indian postal 
order (for Rs. 5/- in case of post 
No. I to 4 Rs. 2'50 in case of 
post.s No. 5 to 7 and Rs. 1/- in 
case of others) crossed in favour 
of Registrar. Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity, Rajkot, should reach this 
olfice on or before 23-9-1972. 

Y. M. Desai 
Registrar 


Banaras Hindu University 

Advf. No. Acu'lX (RFET)/72-7l 

Applications are invited for 
the award of Research Fellow¬ 
ships in the Department of 
Chemical Engineering in the fields 
of Mass Transfcr;Heat Transfer/ 
Fluid Dynamics Theroiodynamics/ 
Biomedical Engineering Chemical 
Reaction Engineering/Petroleum 
Technology/Transport phenomenn. 
The scholars selected will be 
awarded the Fellowship of Rs. 



400/- per month for a period of 
two years extendable by one year 
as per University rules. The 
applicant must have secured 60% 
marks at the M. Sc. Chemical 
Engineering or Chemical Techno¬ 
logy or an equivalent examination. 

The application forms can be 
had from the Public Relations 
OITicer, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi-5 on payment of 
Rs. 0.05 and should b: sent, duly 
filled in, to tiie Registrar 
(OevelopnionI), Uauaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-> on or 
before the I.^th Sept, 1972. 

Those appearing in the 
Master'.s Degree Examinaiion 
this year, may also apply and 
intimate their result as soon as it 
is declared. The candidates will 
be called for interview before 
selection. No. T.A. & D.A, will 
be paid. 


Indira Kula Sangit Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, Khtiiragarh (M.P.) 

(University of Music & Fine Arts] 
Advertisement No. Dev. 172-1) 

AppHcaiions invited for the 
following posts in the University 
Teaching Departments and the 
Library, viz. ll)One Reader in 
Kaihak D.mce (2) One Deputy 
Librurian(3)One Lecturer each in 

(i) Instrumental Music (Vabla), 
(ill Instrumental Music (Violin), 
(iii) Kaihtik Dance, (iv) Bharat 
Naiyani (v) Sanskiil (vj> English, 

(4) Two Lecturers in Painting, 

(5) One Sanskrit Pandit (6) One 
i-iboratory Technician (Physics). 
Scales of pav—For posts of No. 

1 & 2 ;-Rs '700-40-1 lOU and for 
the remaining posts (3to6);— 
400 30-640 EB-I0.g00. Benefits 
of dearness allowance and Contri¬ 
butory Provident fund at univer¬ 
sity rates. 

AH the above posts are 
temporary but likely to continue. 
Details with regard to the 
Qualifications and other condi¬ 
tions for the above posts and the 
prescribed application forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar 
by sending a >'elf addressed 49 
paise stamped envelope of 23x10 
cms. Last date for receipt of 
applications together witli the 
crossed Indian postal order to be 
drawn in favour of the Registrar 


for Rs. ?/• for posts No. 1 A 2 
and for Rs. 5/- for (be remaining 
posts, is Ifth September, 1972, 
Under exceptional circums¬ 
tances, any of the prescribed 
quaiificatioQS may be relaxed at 
the discretion of the Vishwa* 
vidyaluya and it reserves the right 
to consider and appoint a person 
who may not have applied. 

D. K. Ghosh 
Registrar 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
SAMBALPUR 
Advertisement 
No. 186I7,1TDS. 

Date 26 8-72 

Applications in the preset ibed 
forms with attested copies of 
mark sheets and certificate of 
ail (he examinations passed are 
invited for the following posts of 
the University Post-graduate 
departments and L. R. Law 
College. Sambalpur. 


Department/ 

Name of 

No. 

College. 

the 

of 


posts 

post 

University 

Reader in 

I 

I’cstgradu- 

Physics 


ale Department. 


—do— 

Lecturer io 

1 


Biological 

Sciences. 


L.R. Law 

Reader in Law 1 

College, 

Sambalpur 



— do— 

Lecturer in Law 1 

(The post 

of Reader in Phy- 


sics is purely temporary but 
likely to be made permanent). 

If. Scale of Pay : (i) Reader : 
Rs. 700-50-1250/- (») Lecturer; 
Rs. 400-40-800-50-950/- 

IIL Age of Retirement: Sixty 
years of age. 

IV. Qualification Ess:>n(ial ; 

(a) Reader in Physics : (i) 
At least a Second Class Master's 
degree in the subject with 4^% 
of marks. 

(ii) Eight years of teaching 
experience in a college or Uni¬ 
versity. 

(iii) Ph. D. Degree or, 
Research work of equivalent 
standard, 

(jy) Capacity to guide Research 
Post-graduate teaching experience 
will be regarded as additional 
qualification, 

(b) Lecturer in Biologieal Sc. 

(i) At Icaft a Second Class 


Master^e Degree in Botany/ 
Zoology/Biochemistry / Microbio¬ 
logy with 48% of marks. 

(ii) Preference will be given 
to the candidates having atleast 
Two years of teaching experience. 

(c) Reader in Law:—Atleast a 
Second Class Master’s degree in 
Law and with teaching and.^or 
Professional experience of S years 
at the Bar. 

or 

Atleast a Second Class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Law with 10 years 
teaching and or professional ex¬ 
perience at the Bar. 

(d) Lecturer in Law;—Atleast 
a Second Class Bachelor's degree 
in Law with 5 years teaching and 

professional experience at the Bar, 
or 

At least a Second Class Mas¬ 
ter's degree in Law. 

(V) Qualification Desirable: -- 

1, Reader in Physics:—Prefe¬ 
rence will be given to the candi¬ 
dates having specialisation in one 
or more of the following subjects. 

fa) Nuclear Physics 

(b) Particles Physics 

(c) Instrumentation 

(d) Electronics 

(e) Solid State Physics 

2. Lecturer in Biological Scien¬ 
ce : Preference will be given to the 
candidates having special know¬ 
ledge in Plant Physiology and 
Biochemistry. 

Microbial or Biochemistry. 

All the posts carry usual dear¬ 
ness allowance as would be sanc¬ 
tioned by the University from 
time to time. 

Candidates for the post of 
Reader should mention whether 
they are willing to be considered 
for the post of Lecturer if required 
to do so and in the case they should 
mention the minimum salary 
accepatable to them. 

Seven copies of the application 
forms will be supplied horn the 
University office to each candi¬ 
date in person on cash payment 
of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) only. 
Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post are required to 
send (a) cross Indian Postal Order 
of Rs. 2/- payable to the Finance 
Officer, Sambalpur University, 
Sambalpur, and (b) A self addre¬ 
ssed envelope (23 cm X 10 cm) 
with postage stamp worth Rs- 2/- 
affixed to it with the words 
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•APPttCATtON FORM FOR 
THE TEACHING POSTS IN 
THE SAMBALPUR UNIVER¬ 
SITY* superscribed on it. Money 
order/cheque will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

The last date of receipt of 
application in the office of the 
University, Budharaja Hills* 
Sambalpur, (Orissa) is 3l-10-l9'2 

All communication should be 
addressed to the undersigned by 
designation only. 

The selected candidates mu!>t 
join within two months from the 
date of the issue of appointment 
order. The candidates will be 
required to appear for an inter¬ 
view at their own expenses before 
a selection Committee. 

Suitable persons may heap- 
pointed on contract basts on a 
higher initial start if it is deemed 
desirable in the interest of the 
Univeisity. 

Sd/ (S. SAHU) 
REGISTRAR 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY \ 

University Campus i Bcrkanpur-7 ^ 

Advertisement No. 2472/BU/72 j 

Applications are invited for * 

the following teaching posts for s 

the Law Collegeofthis University 2 
in the scales of pay indicated | 
against each post: ' 

1. Professor I (one) 

Rs. il00 50-1300-6C-l600/- ' 

2. Lecturer (Full t'mc) 2 (Two) 

Rs. 400-40-800.50-950/- 8 

.3 Lecturer (Part time)I l(Eleven) c 

Rs. 300/- (Consolidated) ^ 

Qualificatiuns and Experience : ^ 

1 Professor: The candidate shall: ^ 

(i) be a scholar of eminence, 

(ii) Possess a First or Second 
class Master's Degree in 
Law. 

(lii) Have a Doctorate Degree — 

01 published work of epul- 
valent standard. 

(iv) be engaged in active resear¬ 
ch and have experience in I 

guiding research; and 

(v) have teaching experience 
for at least lO years in a 
Law College. f 

I^ote:—The Candidate selected 1 

for the post of Professor 1 

would be required to 1 
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remain in charge of the 
Principal of the College. 

2. Lecturer (Full-time) The candi¬ 
date shall have 

(i) First class or second class 
Master's degree in Law. 
Experience in teaching in 
the subject and research 
will be taken into account, 
or 

(ii) First class or Second class 
Bachelor's Degree in Law 
with minimum three years 
Practice at Bar and two 
years teaching experience, 
or 

(iii) First class or second class 
Bachelor's Degree in Law* 
with at least three years 
teaching experience. 

3. Lecturer (Part-time) 

The candidate shall have a 
first class or second class 
Bachelor's Degree in Law with 
five years minimum practice 
at the Bar. 

Seven copies of prescribed 
application form will be su])plied 
to the candidates from the office 
of the under.M'gned on payment 
of Rs. 1-50 ID person or by cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order payable 
in favour of the Regisirar, Berh- 
ampur University along with a 
self addressed envelop measuring 
22X10 ems, affixed with Postage 
stamps worth Rs. 0-85p. includir g 
Refugees Relief stamp worth Rs. 
0-05 p. No money order will be 
entertained for the purpose. 

The applications only filled in 
should reach the undersigned on 
or before 15-9-72. Applications 
received after the due date will 
not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service 
should apply through proper 
channel- 

Sd/- (R. C. Rujaguru) 
Registrar 


IndisD tnsiitute of 
Technology, Bombay 
P. O. I. t. T., Powai, Bombay-76. 

Advertisement No. 726/72 
Applications on plain paper 
are invited from the citizens oflndia 
for the following posts on or before 
1S—9-1972 by the Registrar.Indian 
Institute of Techoology, Powai, 
Bombay-76. Copies of certificates 


and crossed Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. .3/-(75 paisa for Scheduled 
Caslc/fribcs) lortbe post of at 
serial No 1 (o 5 and Re I/- (25 
paisa for Scheduled Caste/Tribes 
for the post at serial No. 6 pay¬ 
able to 1 l.T. Bombay 76, should 
be enclosed The post applied 
for may be indicated on (be top 
of the application. Incomplete 
applications will not be considered. 
iSome posts are reserved for can¬ 
didates belonging to Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribes and 
Ex-Servicemen, Age preferably 
below 30 years, relaxable in 
deserving ca.ses. All posts carry 
allowances such as D. A., C.C.A, 
etc. as per the rules of the Insti¬ 
tute. Applicants mu^t stale 

a) Name in full with address 

b) Qualifications such its ex¬ 
aminations pusssed, dale of pass¬ 
ing etc. 

(c) Particulars of past and pre¬ 
sent employment with 
salary. 

(d) Dale of birth with rcicv- 
vant certificate. 

(e) candidates belong to SC/ 
ST and Ex Serviceman 
should attach a copy of 

certificate to that effect. 

Posts 

Senior Research Assistant: 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 32il-l5-475 

EB-2C-57S. 

Departments of Chemical 

Engineering, Civil Engineering 

Mailicmatics, Physics. 

Qualificiitions : 

Master’s degree in the appro¬ 
priate (kid of engineering. Persons 
with a go:)d Bachelor’s degree in 
Engineering or Master’s degree 
in science are also eligible pro¬ 
vided they have two years* re¬ 
search experience in the appro¬ 
priate field. Selected candidates 
with aptitude for research will 
participate in the departmental 
research programme and may 
pursue their studies for doctoral 
degree. 

Candidates not having the re¬ 
quisite experience may be con>i- 
dered for Junior Research Assis¬ 
tant (in the scale of Rs. 21C-I0- 
290-I5-320-EB-15-425), 

2. Senior Technical Assistant 

Scale of pay : Rs. 325-15-475 

-EB-20-575. 


Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering. 

Qualifications: 

Bachelor's degree in Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering preferably 
with some experience or Diploma 
in Mechanical/Elertrical Engi¬ 
neering with at least 5 years' ex¬ 
perience in aero*engine main¬ 
tenance and testing. 

3. Junior Technical Assistant 

Scale of pay: Rs, 210-10 29')- 
15-320 EB-15-425. 

Computer Centre. 
Qualificafions: 

Degree in Electiical or 
Electronics Engineering or Dip¬ 
loma in Radio Engineering with 
at least two years experience 
will) electronic equipment and 
testing. Prclercncc will be given 
to those wiih a knowledge of 

computer technology and ex¬ 
perience in computer operation 
and mainienancc. 

4. Foreman 

Scale of pay : 370-^0*420-25- 
575 

Department of Elcctrrcal 
Engineering 
Qualifications ; 

Diploma in Instrumentation 
Electrical Engineering. lO years 
experience In Maintenance, Test¬ 
ing and Calibration of Electrical 
instruments and measuring devices. 
Conversant with process instru- 
mentn and electronic test instru¬ 
ments (the functions of the post 
are operative and not super¬ 
visory). 

5. Workshop Supervisor 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 250.10 
290-15-380EB. 15-470 
Department of Acronaulicnl 
Engineering. 

Qualifications : 

Diploma in Nfechanicai 
Engineering with 3 years’ ex¬ 
perience in maintenance of Aero- 
Engines/Aircrafis. Should have 
capacity to control ond organise 
fabrication work, the functions 
of the post being operative and 
not supervisory. Experience in 
Air force will be a special quali¬ 
fication. 


6. Mechaaic Grade 

Scale of pay: Rs. 180-10-290- 

EB-l 5-320. 

Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering 

Qualifications: 

Preferably Matriculate or 
equivalent and a trade certificate. 
10 years* experience (including 
apprenticeship in a recognized 
workshop) in any of the following 
trades: Carpentry with special 
aptitude for acro-modellingt wind 
tunnel fabrication and precision 
formation of special shaped 
models. 


The Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda 

NotificaffoD No. 14 

Applications in the prescribed 
form are invited for ihe following 
pests in the University Services s 

Faculty of Technology and 
Engineering 

1. Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
nceriiTg (Frodtictron) 

2, Professor of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering {Refrigeration and/or 
Aif-Condiiioning) 

3, Reader in Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering 

4. Reader in Electrical Erginee- 
(ing- 

Gradc: - Post No. I and 2 ; 
Rs. 1100*0-1300-60-1600 
Post No. 3 and 4 : 
Rs. 700-50-1250 
Prescribed application form 
and details of qualifications and 
experience Postal Order of Rs. 1/- 
only. 

The application form along- 
with the Crossed Pos:al Order of 
Rs. 7-50 for all the posts should 
reach the Registrar, on or before 
IStfa September, 1972. 

No correspondence will be 
entertained for iocomplete and 
late applications. 

Only the roost suitable candi¬ 
dates will be called for interview. 

Sd/ K. A. Amin 
University Registrar 


BanafaH 

(Advertisemen^^^^— 

Applications a^m^_ 
the undermentioned postsT'-^H 
benefit of provident Fund/Pen^ 
sion, Deariicss Allowance, House 
Rent Allowance and City Com¬ 
pensatory Allowance are admissi¬ 
ble accordirg to the University 
Rules The retirement age of the 
University employees is 60 years. 
The appointmert will be made 
on two years prob^ttion on all 
permanent posts. Higher starting 
salary within the grade is admissi¬ 
ble to specially qualified and 
experienced candidate. 

The prescribed form for appli¬ 
cation will be sent free of cost by 
the Dy. Rcgisirar (Academic], 
Selection Committee Section, 
Banaras Hindu University, Vara¬ 
nasi 221005 along with the leaflet 
of information on receipt of a 
self-addressed envelope (9*’X4”). 
Applications for each post be 
sent separately with application 
fet of Rs. 7.iC remitted by Bank 
Drafi/Crosscd I.P.O. in favour of 
the Re^strar. Banaras Hindu 
University. Money order or 
Cheque will not be accepted. 
Candidates called for interview 
will be paid Second Class Rail¬ 
way fare boihways by the short¬ 
est route. No other expenses will 
be paid. The last date for the 
receipt of applications is 5tb 
October, 1972. 

LAW SCHOOL 
1. Professor of Law (One) 

Grade : Rs. 1 ICO-50 1300 6C-I600. 

Qualifications Essential: (1) 
Doctorate Degree in Law. (2) 
About 10 years teaching and/or 
research experierce in Law. (3) 
Research publications in standard 
journals. (4) Experience of gui¬ 
ding research. (S) Established 
reputation of Scholarship. (6) 
Specialisation in any one of the 
following fields of study 

(a) Administrative Law, (b) Busi¬ 
ness Organisation, (c) Constitu¬ 
tional Law, (di Contracts, (e) 
Crimes, tf) Family Law, (g) 
International Trade, th) Jurispru¬ 
dence, (t) Labour Law, (j) Mer- 
chantiles Transactions, (k) Public 
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. tcirpriset 

•AWLtCATlONf F01» Law. (m) 
THE TEACHING **! Law, (n) 
THE SAMBA» 'faxation, (p) 
SITV vidcnce. 

D»f<^.*iiders 10 Law (Four) 
orade: Rs. 7C0-50-1250. 

Qualifications Essential : (I) 
A first or second class Master’s 
Degree in Law or an equivalent 
qualification. (2) A Doctorate 
Degree and/or published work of 
a high merit. (3) About 5 years 
experience of Postgraduate re¬ 
search and/or of teaching Law at 
a University of College. (4) Expe¬ 
rience of guiding research. [5) 
Specialisation in any one of the 
fields of study as given under 

qualification No. 6 for the post 
of professor of Law. 

3. Lcctnrers in Law (At least 7 
permanent and 2 temporary posts) 
Grade : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualifications Essential : (I) 
A first or second class Master’s 
Degree in Law or an equivalent 
qualification. (2) Specialisation in 
any one of the fields of study as 
given under qualification No. 6 
for the post of professor of taw. 
Desirable : (1) Aptitude for re¬ 
search as indicated by published 
work. (2) Experience of teaching 
Law in a University or College. 
(3) Ability to teach in Hindi. 

Note: Those who have applied 
for the posts of Reader and Lec¬ 
turer in Law in response to our 
earlier advertisement No. 12/71-'^i 
need not apply again. Their cases 
will be considered along with the 
applications which will t>e recei¬ 
ved in response to this advertise¬ 
ment. 

lostitote of Technology 

4. Professor of Civil Engineering 
(One) 

Grade ;Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

Qualifications Essential : (i) 
A first or second class Master's 
Degree in the subject or an equi¬ 
valent qualification (2) Research 
degree of a Doctorate standard 
and/or published work of a high 
standard in reputed journals. [3] 
About iO years experience in 
responsible position in Teaching/ 
Research/Industry. [4j Speciaii- 
aation in Structural Engineering. 


[5] Experience of having guided 
research work of a high standard 
or evidence of original work in 
Design/Development. Desirable: 
[I] Research publications in 
standard journals or books. [2] 
Corporate Membersliip/Fellow- 
stiip of prcfessional Organisa- 
tions/Learned Societies. 

Institute of Medical Fciesces 

5. Lecturer ia Physiology [One] 
Grade : Rs. 4C0 4('-8C0-50-950. 

Qualifications Essential : A 
first or second class M.Sc. Degree 
in physiology or Biochemistry or 
an equivalent qualification. [7] 
Pli.D. Degree in Physiology or 
Biochemistry. [3J About two 
years teaching experience in a 
Medical College or a Science 
College. Desirable; [1] Experience 
in research preferably in bioche¬ 
mistry,Indigenous medicine. 

6. Physiatrist [One] 

Grade: Rs. 4O0-4O-80D.i0-950 
plus N.P.A. @ Rs, 300/- p m. 

Qualifications Essential: [11 
M.B B.S. Degree or an equivalent 
qualification recognised by the 
Medical Council of India. [2] 
M.S. Degree in Orthopaedic 
Surgery or an equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation. (3) Diploma or Degree in 
physical Medicine and Rehabilita¬ 
tion. <4) About two years experi¬ 
ence of physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation in a recognised 
Hospital. Desirable : (i) Research 
publications. 

Note : Qualificatbns relax- 
able in case of experienced candi¬ 
dates if otherwise found suitable. 

Faculty of Arts 

7( Reader in Bengali (one) 

Grade : Rs. 700- 0-1250 

Qualifications Essential; [1] A 
first or second class Master's 
Degree in Bengali or an equiva¬ 
lent qualtficaioR. (c’] A Doctorate 
Degree and/or publehed work of 
a high merit in reputed journals. 
[3] About 5 years expertenee of 
Post-doctoral research and/or of 
teaching at a University or Co¬ 
llege. [h] Experienced of guiding 
research. 

Faculty of Agriculture 

8' Reader in Agricultural Ecodo- 

mics 


Grade Rs. 700-50-12S0 
(^alificaiions Easniliat: [I] A 
first or second clsss M. Sc. [Ag.] 
Degree in Agricultural Economics 
or an equivalent qualification in 
the subject. [2] A Doctorate 
Degree and/or published work of 
a high metit in reputed journals. 
[3| About 5 years experience of 
Post Doctoral and/or of teaching 
at a University or College [4] Ex¬ 
perience cf guiding research. 

9. Lecturer in Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics (Temp. leave vacancy 
for about three vears) 

Grade : Rs. 400*40.800-50-950. 

QualiQcatinns Essenfial . fi) A 
fiirsi or second class M. Sc. [Ag.) 
Degree in Agricultural Economics 
Of an cqnivaleni qualific.ation. 
Dcslrr.ble ; [l) Aptitude for re¬ 
search i\& indicated by published 
work. [2j Doctolafe Degree in 
tile subject and/or some teaching 
experience. 

10. Instructor in AgHcultoral Fx- 
tension [One] 

Grade : R&. 

Qualifications Essential, [l] A 
first or second class M.Sc. [Ag.J 
degree in Extension or Agronomy 
or Agriculturnl Economics. 
Desirable : Some experience of 
teaching and field extension work 

Women's College 

11. Reader in Political Science 
[One] [For ladies onivj 

Grade. Rs. 700-50-1250' 

Qualifications Essential [1] A 
first or second class Master's 
degree in the subject or an equi¬ 
valent qualification [2] Either a 
Doctorate Degree or published 
work of a high merit. [3] About 
5 years experience of post doc¬ 
toral research and/or teaching at 
•A University or postgraduate Co¬ 
llege. Desirable: [Ij Experience 
of guiding research. (2] Special- 
sation in Indian Government and 
Politics or Political Sociology. 
[3] Ability to teach through Hindi 
Medium. 

Note: Those who have app¬ 
lied in response to our earlier Ad¬ 
vertisement No. 21/71-72 need 
not apply again. 
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paNJab university 

{Adveitfcement No 45/72) 

Applfcaikms ire invited for 
the post of Deputy Libiarain, 
Paiyib University, Chindigirb 
ilong with poctil orders ofRs. 
7.50 fio IS to reach the Registrar. 
Panjab Universitv. Chandigarh by 
September 30, !P72. 

Grade; Ri 700 50 1250 with 
allowancos and other benefits as 
admissible under the University 
rules. 

QuUflciUoBS : 

Fssential. lst/2nd Class M.A./ 
M.Sc. and 1st or 2nd Class M Lih. 
Sc. Degree. At least seven years* 
experience of working in an 
academic Library in some re* 
sponsible capacity and 5 years 
experience of teaching post grad- 
uaie classes in Library Science. 

Desirable. Doctoral Degree in 
Library Science Knowledge of 
Hindi and Panjabi. 

Sate. 5 years experience of teach¬ 
ing post graduate classes can be 
relaxed in case the professional 
competence or the research achi¬ 
evement of a candidate is con¬ 
sidered outstanding. 

h;rsonB already in senice 
should route their applications 
(hrouj^ proper channel. 

Applicaiion forms can be had 
fnmi the oifice of the Finance A 


Devdopment Officer, Panjab Uni* 
verity, Chandigarh by making a 
wrinen request accompanied with 
self-addressed stamped envelope of 
23 X 10 ems, 

panjab university 

(Advertisement No. 46/72) 

AppJications are invited for (be 
posts of Readers and Lecturers in 
the Dep trtmenc of Laws, an as to 
reach the Registrar, Panjab Uni* 
vcn&ty, Chandigarh, ^ ^putinhet 
25 , 1972 , along with postal orders 
for Rs. 7.50. 

Pay Scale; Reader 

Rs 700 50 1250 

Lerturer Rs. 400-40 8 {) 0 - 50-950 

Allowances as admissible under 
the Univershy rules. Benefit of 
Provident Fund on confirmation. 
Appointments apainst substantive 
posts will be initially on one 
year's probation. 

OMlIflcaikim 

Rcaden 

Essential 

(j) A first or second class 
Master's degree of an Indian f Ini- 
versify or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the 
relevant subject with bright acad¬ 
emic record; 

(li) Either a research degree 
of doctoral standard or published 
research work of a high standard 


in journals of reputed 

(iii) About five years 
gxperienoe of post-g^uate doH 
gt University or College Level; 

liv) Experience of guiding re¬ 
search at post-graduate acd/or 
postdoctoral levels. 
pesirable 

Experience as an Advocate. 
Lecturen 

Essential 

(i) A first or second class 
Master’s degree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualifica- 
(inn of a foreign University in the 
relevant subject; 

Desirable 

(i) Published research work; 

(ii) Doctoral Degree and 
teaching experience of law classes. 

Persons already in service 
should route theit appUcoUons 
through their employm. Travell¬ 
ing allowance is admissible under 
the University rules to the candi¬ 
dates invited for interview from 
distance of more than 400 Kms. 

AppUcation fbnm con be ob¬ 
tained from ibe Office of the Fin¬ 
ance & Development Officer, 
Panjab University, (^ndigarh 
by making a written request 
gccompanm with a self-addres.sed 
stamped envelope of 23x10 cms. 


ATTENTION advertisers 
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A CMKMICLE OF WSMeR EDUCATION AND RESEARCH OCTOKRtm 


AS THE FACULTY WEPT 


...the politician laughed a loud, vulgar to an overall picture, are all here. The 

lau^er—this . time at the G- B. Pant events lit the usual agitational patera so 

University, where the song of the golden much evident these days. It is said that 

Cdfh used to mix with the merry cries of some students put up demands., The 

stil^te. • No more is the song; cio more authorities considered them personal in 

the ifterry aif. Now it is politics—the character and, therefore, somew^t “irre- 

kiad of politics that has the Delhi ‘ levant in the context of thepattern of edii- 
citizen walk home^ the buxs having been cation and examination” at that UniVer* 

either hijacked or damaged' so much that sity. A student's case for reinstatement 

all what is left of them is their crumpled was, however, conceded primarily “be- 

number plates; the kind of politics which cause the matter had bten refmed to the 

takes its toll every year round the world; C3ianccIlor.” And the university pro- 

the kind of politics which has made the mised the students that even these demands 

teacher dread his student, the Vice^ would be considered ''in the appropriate 

Chancellor his professor, the father his bodies meant for the purpose/' 

SOD—the misguided, destructive politics 

of the gutter! Thereupon, it is understood that a 

j « /• t- section of students insisted: ‘The 

As the press reported that an of the demands must be met by 5 P. M. of the 

2500 students had asked to quit nth September.” Along with this dcad- 

the Campus - voluntarily or by force —we jjthey also announced that they would 

were startled, to say the least—and dis- in hunger-strike right in front of the 
turbed, to say the most. When we actually Vice-Chancellor's office, the Prime Minis- 
recovei^ from the shock of it all, our tcr's, and that of the Chief Minister’s, 

next dive was to buttonhole the Vice- They •'prevented” other students from 

Chancellor—and others to ask them attending classes; and even barred them 

what had so suddenly turned the long, from a casual, hurried bite at nearby 
enduring peace of thecountryside univers- cafeterias, 

ity into a warlike jungle of Vietnam. 


The press was wrong; and it had 
backed the wrong winners -the univer¬ 
sity was forced into closure by a cripp¬ 
ling student strike and agita^tion some 
days before September 12. llie Academic 
Council was forced into it much against 
its wishes-^and much more against 
convictions. 


Anyhow^ the circumstances,j^iich 
came to light as wc dug fbr facts i™ iili3.iAaT 



When so much happened in so little a 
time, the authoriries felt that actual 
violeace was not very far. At this stage* 
on the llth September, an emergmey 
sitting of the Ac^mic Council droideo 
to close down the university for one 
month. 

Vice-Chancellor made it amply 
in his September-15 statement that 
thelagitation had nothing to do with 






cornipdoii^aiidiH^ He 

went so far as to suiq^est tw no specific 
points had at all pMh raised in the 
Charter of demands^-piesented to him 
on September 11-against any member 
of the staff. Never was his resigiution 
everdeinandcd»attiiough some individuals 
in the mob did shout sonic unsavoury 
sYo^ns. It was also not found on the 
revised list of dmands submitted on the 
. LUhSqptemher clearly inspired by out¬ 
side elements. Indeed, it was the Vke- 
Chancettcr himself who had offered to a 
students' gathering: *'lf I lost the confi¬ 
dence of more than 10 pefcent students,. 
1 would not continue in this position.'* 

The Vice Chancellor believes Ibat the 
univebity should be governed not by 
strikes and demonstrations but by mutual 
trust and gocKiwill between students and 
the staff: at all there is any question, 
it should be settled amicably at one of 
the several forums as the Campus Coun¬ 
cil, Academic Council. Sports Council. 
Food Committee^ aiid other allied bodies 
ofthc university—even by approaching 
the Board of Management, theChancellor 
or by recourse to a court of law, if the 
Worst domes to the worst.” Besides, he 
considers that the bond between him and 
the students is somewhat like the one 
which exists between parents and child¬ 
ren : *'Dnce h has ceased to exist, it is 
quite appropriate tiiat 1 should make 
room for somebody else." The V, C 's 
intention to resign should, therefore be 
read more as the expression of such a 
sentiment. It may be remembered that 
his instructions were rudely defied by 
some elements, when he told them to 
stop bdotng at a meeting attended by 
some 1400 students. A ma)ority of the 
others, however, tendered an apology 
immediately to the gallery and, later, in 
his office. 

A call to the PAC to come to the 
was intended to meet the situa¬ 
tion if violence actually did break out. 
Bui in no case- and at no time—were 


theit more than 18 persims of thePAC 
hear the campus. Besides* they 
posted to protect the V. C.'s residetme^r 
and that or the Dean ofthe Students Wel¬ 
fare. And, later on, when students had to 
move out, both transport and protection 
were provided by the authorities. Even 
Joans were given. The idea was to vacate 
the campus peacefully and frustrate the 
designs of troubkwnakers. 

. ..The troubleyvas engineered by one 
staff member—DOW no more in the emp* 
loy of the university—joined by some 
others, against whom the authorities are 
proceeding now on disciplinary grounds. 
And they carried on a propaganda of 
"baseless aikf fantastic lies.” If at alt 
they managed to gel any support, it came 
only from a "stubborn minority of dis¬ 
gruntled students with poor academic 
performance ” And, ofeouri^ there are 
political elements among the local popu¬ 
lace who take advantage of a situation 
like this. No wonder, therefore, that the 
demands voiced were really intended to 
shake up the very bpsis of thic universiiv— 
the high standards. Examine these 
demands: awarding Honour's degree on 
the minimum OGPA, viz. 3.000, and 
awarding First Division on 3 500, instead 
of 3.750; not counting of "E” grades; 
allowing postgraduate students to con¬ 
tinue with *'C” grades in more than 0 
credit courses, reduction in the compul¬ 
sory attendance from 85% to75%; aboli¬ 
tion of the Discipline Committee: estah- 
lishmem of a Students' Union and recall 
of two students against whom discipli¬ 
nary action has been taken. 

The Vice-Chancellor is likely to move 
the court of law for protection against 
certain outsiders. A Deans' enquiry 
committee is going to probe the whole 
background and the nature of what 
happened at the university, to determine 
thereat extent of student and staff in¬ 
volvement. 

And, happily, the university expects to 
reopen soon enough 


—W. D. Miranshah 



UGC Approves 
Schemes For 
Three 
A.P. 

Universities 

The Chief MiniskT of Andhra 

Prade&h staKd in ihe L.epi'^lulivc 

Assembly on Srpiember 2n ilial 

the UGC had approved schemes 

which would cost over Rs. 2.r-y 

crorcs required for inip'enienling 
.—'. 1 . . 


Vtmment: ^‘Wlth proper coordi* 
nation obtaioing now between the 
university and the Government, 
no difficulty is expected.’* 

The other important informa¬ 
tion which the Minister provided 
to the House related to the sug¬ 
gestion of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion for the setting up of an Apex 
Board for scientific and technolo¬ 
gical policy by the State Govt, 
on the lines of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technolo¬ 
gy. 


“If man teachers 

do 

not come 
round, they will 
be replaced by 
women.” 

-V. V. Giri 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER 


4 


When you are in arrears regarding your subscription^ we have to send you 
reminders. You probably don*t like it; nor do wa. In fact we hate it—it means, effort 
which with yoar cooperation can be saved. 


We seek your assistance in serving you better. 


Another small point. When you tend us a cheque, the Bank charges us Rs. 2'- 
for encashing it A Bank-Draft or a Money Order Is therefore a more practicable 
proposition. 

Finance Officer 


I Bvn. ocminAtt 

A PIB picss reVase has an¬ 
nounced ihat (he Government of 
India will hold an fnternaiionul 
Seminar on Technology Traitsf< r 
in New Delhi, soineiinic in Ucc- 
ember this year, with the assi.it- 
ance of Ihtiicd Nations 
<UNIIX)J. 

To l>e organized by the 
Council of Scientific and rndustri- 
a( Research (CSiR), the Seminar 
is e.vpcvted to be a»c/?d;’<l by 
representatives <=1 nearly OC coun¬ 
tries. It will deal with a number 
of indusirial topics, both sophist¬ 
icated and traditional, ard vill 
spectrally consider the issues of 
the transfer of technology from 
the advanced to the developing 
countries; between one developing 
country and anoihcr; and from 
research laboratories to industries, 
withiD the developing countries. 


nal assessment, too, it was aigiied 
might be given due importance as 
r< Commended b\' the tiidi.in Medi¬ 
cal ('oiincil. Rcpresciitaiion of 
rucdicul students on academic 
bodies aiwi university and college 
admintstjaiion councils and the 
cieution of curriculuin commiilecs 
at college Joel were the other 
two demands- 

Ihc seminar favomed a ban 
on private practice by medical 
otHce/s oi' Governnient, although 
r.on prauising allowance in Ueu 
of it could oc given. In this 
context, the seminar also suggest¬ 
ed the creation of an Indian 
Medical Service. 

The seminar ended up by form 
ing a natiot ^ ; <fig a qj^ation on 
medical ejh;^atio!r7'Ws,do the 
foliow-up^ jMminar re^mmen- 
dations. > 


The FresidejJt named jhmi that 
if }hvy did nut realise their re- 
spotisihiliiies, the only way to deal 
hi(h them would to subitiiute them 
hy h’Oinen teachers ; **iVe mast 
take courage and tell to ourselves 
ihat the country is going to reck 
(Uni ruin on account of the mal¬ 
practices prevailing in our country 
especially aimng the teacher 
population'* The President feared 
that if such a state of (ffars con¬ 
tinued very bad days were ahead of 
the country. 

The President regretted that 
boys went on strike without cause 
or reason, and that there hhis no 
reason for fighting on ihe language 
issue : ‘7 see no reason why Indian 
children who are intelligent should 
not learn tluve languagts— the nat¬ 
ional /onguoge, the link language 
Hindi -and the international langu- 
eg€’-Er.glhh** 
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PUNJAB STUDENTS* 

INVENTIONS 
SURPRISE MANY ! 


Jig— Saw Machine 


Multipurpose Fan 
fcan cool as wall as haal tha room) 

4 Univet^ October 1972 


Roller Crusher Machine 













■-fe 


Electronic Desk Calculator 


(Above) Washing Machines 

(Below) Synchronous switch and artificial transmission line 


August 18 : At . Cliandigflrh 
opened today an unusual exhibition: 
it proved what extra'ordinary skill 
the students of the Funjab Engineer¬ 
ing Colh ge were endowed with. 

On display you found scores of 
engineering models and projects — 
designed and fabricated entirely by 
students under the guidance of their 
1 cachets. 

she Metallurgicalscciiottshowed 
the working principles of a boiling- 
water reactor, with vranh m fuel 
eUments arrarged in lattice sub¬ 
merged in a heavy water moderator. 
Yet another model showed a modern 
LIcst furnace of Bhilai, whk ali 
its accessories. On the other hand, 
electrical engineering students desig¬ 
ned an amateur wireless statioum 
There even an amateur radio^ 
the duly-lieensed cctrmunication 
among private citizens, who are al¬ 
lowed to operate a two-way nort- 
profit radio commumeation. 

An equally interesting item was 
a telephone amplifier. You could 
use this instrument to record con¬ 
versation without tampering with 
the circuit. Anffictaf rain could be 
created, loo^you sow the elaborate 
equipment for ruimmaking (n labo- 
tatvry pnmises as and when you 
like so as to carry out the H'et test 
on insulators. 

The engineering de- 

parlnuni demonstrate the steam 
po^er plant, and a model of the 
automatic entrance door—it slides 
into the noil, when a person steps 
in, and closes behind him when he 
steps out, Electric train ekments, 
the washing machine and even a 
m«/fip«r/Joje fan-cum-heater-cunh 
cooler which weighed a mere 6 kg, 
and cost less than 60 rupees. 

The Aeronautical Bigineering 
Department dhplayed on airertfi 
and a model of the hewercraft to¬ 
gether with a flying control. The 
Production Engineering Department 
showed pad^ dehusker and the 
rice polisher. 

And there hvzs even a vote¬ 
counting machine. 

There was semethi g for children 
too^a traffic park designed by the 
Civil Engineering Department. H 
included roads, road intersections, 
road signs and traffic sigml. 
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Arab Book 
Centre being 
set up 
at Cairo 

A regiooal book centre is to be 
Bet up in Cairo. 

P^Kipants from 13 Arab 
countries, last month in Cairo 
under Unesco auspices, unani¬ 
mously decided to establish the 
centre tr> proin‘'>te long-term 
planning ia bix>k produciion, 
training of professional staff, de¬ 
velopment of library services, 
translations from Arabic into 
p^ber langiugcs and the reduction 
of obstacles, which at present 
hinder the flow of books between 
the countries of iho Arab region. 
Measures will also be taken to 
promote the production and dis¬ 
tribution of low cost books. 

The Egyptian government hai 
offered to contribute to the oper¬ 
ating costs and provide facilities 
for the new centre to be located 
probably in the new National 
Library building in Cairo. 

The Cairo meeting—latest in 
a series of regional conferences on 
book development organized by 
Unesco in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America—brought together lead¬ 
ing publishers, eduratois and 
ii^rians from Algeria, the Arab 
Republic of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libyan Arab 
Republic, Morocco, Qatar, Syrian 
Arab Republic, Tunisia, Yemen 
Arab Republic and the People's 
Republic of Yemen. 

The meeting was chaired by 
Dr. Mahmjud El Sbeniti, head of 
dK General Egyptian Book Or¬ 
ganization. 

COMMERCE iNSriTUTE 
FOR HYDERABAD 

Establishment of a Central In¬ 
stitute. of Commerce—supposed 
to be the very first of iu kind in 
Jndia—has been approved both 
by the Union and the Andhra 
Pradesh Govemments. 


Iha ^titutd has beeaipoft- 
aored by and orgaaizatiOQ of the 
Osmaoia Graduates' Assodatioa 
—the Exhibition Society of 
Hyderabad—and is being set up 
under the All India Council of 
Technical Education with Central 
and State assistance. Probably, 
the Institute wilt commence its 
working next monih—likely date; 
Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. 

The Institute is expected to 
function as a model for commerci¬ 
al educational institutions, which 
aim to provide utilitarian techn¬ 
ical education in commerce, lead¬ 
ing to posMnatiiculate and post¬ 
graduate government diplomas. 

It will make a beginning by 
fonpaiting instruction for a two- 
year, post-mairiculate course off¬ 
ered by polytechnics on the bitis 
of curriculum of national di¬ 
plomas in commerce. Later on. 
It will add on the post-graduate 
diploma courses as well. These 
will include studies fur diploma 
in costing, tax laws, business 
management rmd labour le- 
lations. 

Followships of 
Dravidian Assn. 

Announced 

The Dravidian Linguistics 
Association has announced s 
8<dieoie of awardirrg eight fellow¬ 
ships—four senior and four 
junior. The senior fellowships 
are for mature scholars and the 
Jusior are for young scholars so 
that they are able to sit in 
seminars and do research on 
topics like commonness in gram- 
mer, metre, folklore, dialects and 
music. The senior fellowship^ 
will be of the value of Rs. 2,000 
per month ; the junior of Rs. 500. 

The Tamil Nadu Government 
has sanctioned Rs. 40.000 for the 
project this year. 

' The proj^ is likely to bring 
together major languages of South 
India and the Dravidian langu* 
ages spoken outside India—in 
coUQtnes like Nepal, Pakistan* 
Afgtiaautaa» Iran and some in the 
Far East. 


The Association is ooaeened 
about the overly long iaG4atioii 
of Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada 
and Telup, keeping people from 
lealising the commonness of their 
culture and the greatness of 
Dravidian heritage. 

The senior research fellows 
will be generally scholars of 
renown ; the junior fellows will be 
appointed, however, on the basis 
of merit. They could pursue tl^ir 
research work at any of the South 
Indian Universities. 

Pestalozzi 
Prize for 
Georg Eckert 

The mark Pesialozzi 

Prize for ctlucalioiuil acthities 
ainii'dat helping internalhnal un- 
dcrsUindiiJg has been awarded to 
titc presidimt of the Genmn Natia- 
mil Convnission for Unesco, 
Professor Georg Eckcrii Professor 
Eckert, who is the founder of the. 
/nternational SchooiJuiok institute 
at Brunswick, received the prize 
at the "* Oidiicta'^ exklhiihn ia 
Hanover, 

99 Teachers 
Get State 
Awards 

Some ninety-nine teachers 
have this year been selected Lvr 
annual national awards—consist¬ 
ing of a certificate of merit and 
the amount of Rs. l,0(KI in cash. 
Of them, 55 are primary school 
teachers; 35 of them being 
secondaiy;and 9 Sanskrit teachers. 
Women award winners happen to 
be 9. 

The total number of teachers 
selected since I95K, the year these 
awards were instituted is ISOl. 
These awards were instituted prim¬ 
arily to boost up the teacher's 
■ image and to recognise his public 
service. 
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Onterio Conference 
on Geography— 
Aligarh Prof. 

Reads a Pa[»e r 

Presiding over tlic annua! con¬ 
ference of InterniiLional Commis- 
lion on Applied Geography, Prof. 
Mohd. Shall of Aligarh Muslim 
University emphasised thai Geog¬ 
raphers could play a vital role m 
the economic and social progrc!>s 
of the country, 

He fufthcr gave an account 
of major accomplishments in the 
field of Applied Geography i:i 
India. 


'^‘^Educatioual expenditure 
should be lower than G.N.P. 
inerease.”—Adiseshiah 

Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah said view that there was much wastage: 
at a Penang Conference, attended “as high as 73 ciores of rupees each 
by representatives from many year at the first level of educatioa 
countries, including India. Japan, in Asia.“ He suggested that the 
Thailand, Indonesia, Hongkong rate of growth of educational ex- 

and the Philippines, that expend!- penditure should be lower than 

ture on education was excessive. the GNP increase : “Education 

He felt that too much money was is becoming a major constraint, 
being spent on education in Asia ; instead of being the major promo- 
“The present annual rate of in- tor of national development con- 
crease in the expenditure of 12 to sidering the present unabated rate 
i 15 percent must be cut to three of increase in educational expen- 

i to five percent/’ He held the diture.'* 


The confficnce was licld re¬ 
cently at Onterio. Canada. Piof 
Shall is one of the five members of 
the commission and has been re¬ 
elected to the world body during 
the conference. 

Prof. Shafi. who has just re¬ 
turned from Canada, also read 
a paper on “Priority regions of 
incrca-sing fo<'d production in 
India” at the 22nd International 
Geographical Congress held at 
Montreal. 

In his paper, Prof Shafi re¬ 
ferred to the technique adopted 
by him for delimiting deficiency 
regions of food crop production 
and the areas which need priority. 
This aroused considerable interest 
among geographers. 

According to Prof. Shafi,‘over 
2500 delegates from 75 countrici 
attended the Congress. 

Later, at a symposium on 
World Agricultural Typology, he 
presided over the session where 
papers relating to the types of 
agriculture in developing countr¬ 
ies were discussed and problems 
thrashed. 

Prof. Shafi is Head of Geo¬ 
graphy department and Director 
of academic programme in the 
Aligarh Muslim University, 


MAHEU 

ANALYSES WORLD 
LITERACY : 

783 Million 
'illiterates by 
1380? 

Tile Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion (tJNESCO), Rene Milieu, 
has ca'ied for increased effoiisiu 
wipe out illiterac) throughout the 
world. 

Addressing ceremonies for In¬ 
ternational Literacy Day at 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris, 
Mr. Mubeu noted that whi'e the 
percentage of illiteracy has 
decreased fiom 44.3 pereent to 
34.2 percent and the number of 
new illiterates has increased from 
S79 million to 1.054 million bet¬ 
ween 1950 and 1970, the total 
number of illiterates has increased 
by 83 milion because of the po¬ 
pulation growth. 

As a first step, the UNESCO 
General Conference will be asked 
to ensure that in 1980 the number 
of illileratfs in (he world would 
not surpass the figure for 1970— 
that is, 783 million adults, which 
would mean an illiteracy rate of 
27.7 peicent, taking account of 
the populatioB growth. 


The Af mister of Slate for Edu¬ 
cation of Bihar, Mr. Difiesh 
hvirarSm^h, wfurmed the yi(ilii.n 
SebhOt during the qiesiion-hour on 
Sepicniber 7, that the Government 
nor proposing to alter the ncme 
of Bihar University to Valshali Uni- 
versky, since after the formation of 
the Miihila University the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of Biluir University had been 
limited to Saran, Chemparan and 
Muzaffarpur districts^ The other 
reason given by the Minister uw 
legal complications. 

Kerala Home Minister warns 
College Managements 

The Kerala Home Minister, 
Mr. K. Karunakaran, said at 
Kozhikode on September 3 that 
the GoN'crnment would take 
strong action against all those 
private colleges which failed to 
honour the agreement concluded 
between private management and 
the Kerala Oovernment. He told 
reporters that either they should 
“implement the agreement fully 
or face the consequences'*. 

The Minister referred to com- 
laints by some students, who 
ad earlier opposed private coll¬ 
ege managements during the 
agitation, and said : “We talfe 
a serious view of the situatioif and 
will deal with it firmly." Ife 
cited widespread coimplain^'^thjlt 
such students had been 
admissioD. ^ iP < ? 


PAU Evolves 
A New 
Variety 


September 21^tudbjana 

A huge Kisan Mela began here 
today at the campus of the Punjab 
Agricultural University. The Uni¬ 
versity has evolved a new varJco 
ly of wheat called W0^357» the 
8^ of which is being sold for 
the firt time in small pockets of 4 
legs at Rs. 10 each. This was the 
main reason for the Mela being 
iMgger than ever before. The De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Punjab 
has also organised a big exhibi¬ 
tion in collaboration with other 
Development Departments. 

The new wheat envolved is a 
cross between C 273, a local Pun¬ 
jab variety and PV a high 
yielding Mexican variety popular 
m Punjab till Kalyan 227 over¬ 
took it because of its finer grain. 
This sew variety has a much finer 
grain than Kalyan Sona and even 
the old local varieties. 

The farmers were shown round 
the experimental farms by uoj- 
versiiy erperts.These experi¬ 
mental forms do not merely 
show good crops but the 
e&cts of various deficiencies and 
fiuluies. For instance, the de¬ 
monstrations of the soils depart¬ 
ment aimed at showing how badly 
the crops of rios and maize Fared 
when a minor element like zinc 
was not applied to them. 

SUNFLOWER—For the first 
time this year, the University is 
advising the sowing of the oil- 
yielding crop of sunflower because 
it has *a good future in Punjab*. 
The experts say that a good deals 
of suoosss had been attained on a 
100 acres put under this corp. 
Tlibis one crop whidi can ^ 
grown ^any time during the year* 
because it is insensitive to ligltt 
duratiOD and temperature. Its oil 
a lued in vaoaspati manufacture, 
soap making^ etc. 
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The projects in progress at 
present in advance to be under 
taken during the period of the 
Fifth Plan by the In^an Council 
of Agricultural Research envisage 
an outlay approximating 1000 
million. 

The projects will be ready by 
tbe end of the current financial 
year. This much is clear from the 
Council's approach paper on re¬ 
search and education and agr¬ 
iculture, animal sciences and 
fisheries for the fifth plan period. 

The Council feels that it will 
be necessary to streamline financi¬ 
al procedures to make things ex¬ 
peditious. Tbe creation of two 
types of funds has been suggested: 
the national agriculture research 
fund and the national agricultural 
university development fund. 


1000 CRORES 
FOR I.C.A.R’S 
RESEARCH 


Whereas the first win be expected 
to look after the requirements of 
ICAR for its headquarters and 
the institutes, the other would be 
used to fulfil requirements of 
various agricultural universities, 
especially in research, training 
and extension education pro¬ 
grammes. 

Another step being contem¬ 
plated is the plan projects com¬ 
mittee whose l^’O&ao Chairman 
IB likely to be the Director- 
General of ICAR. The idea of 
this committee is that once it has 
cleared certain projects, these need 
not to be refered again to any 
other body—like the Finance 
Ministry and the Planning Com* 
mission—for eoncurrenoe. 

One more significant item, 
which the project paper has dis¬ 
cussed, is the Information Cell. 
This will be situated at tbe head¬ 
quarters, acting as a storehouse 
of infonnatioii on agricultural 
letearch. 


SOME GLIMPSES 
OF GUJARAT 
STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
BOOK PRODUC¬ 
TION BOARD 


The University Book Pro¬ 
duction Board was constituted in 
August. 1969 to produce books 
which would be useful for under¬ 
graduate and post-graduate 
courses in Gujarati language. The 
Board also produces icfercnce 
books, which may be useful for 
higher education. The Board is 
now registered as a Society and 
is an autonomous body. It con- 
sists of 31 members, and is beaded 
by the State Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, Shfi Gordhandas Chokba- 
wa)a. The Vice-Chancellors of 
seven universities of tbe Slate are 
members of the Board besides 
beads of certain departments con¬ 
nected with education. Besides 
these officials, certain prominent 
persons connected with tbe trade 
are also included as members of 
the Board. 


During Us career of two years 
since its inception the Board has 
published 75 books and has a 
target of 520 books. Tbe Govt, 
of India has earmarked Rs. 1 
crote for each language of the 
Union. The Board issued invita¬ 
tions for 520 books, entered into 
contracts for 400 titles approved 
250 synopsis and published 75 
volumes, out of which 57 were 
published during second year. 
The subject-wise break-up of 
these 57 volumes is as under :• 

(1) History—2. 

(2) Commerce—I. 

(3) Engineering—1. 

(4) Geography—I. 

(5) Uw-1. 



(6) Cheomtry--3. 

(7) Math6inatic8~6. 

(8) Co-operation—3. 

(9) Educatioa—2. 

(10) Philosophy Religion—9. 

(11) Pharmacy—1. 

(12) Literature—U 

(13) Political Science—]. 

(14) Economics—2. 

(15) Physics—3. 

(16) Biology—3. 

Zoology 

(17) Agriculture & Rural 
Science—9. 

(18) Psychology—2. 

(19) Dramatics -3, 

(20) Ayurved—6. 

(21) Healths Hygiene—I. 

(22) Guide Lines to 
Authors—1. 

(23) Astrology—1. 

Total 57 

When the year closed further 
40 scripts, as under, were in a 
very advance stage of printing 
and the Board released its lOOth 
publication. The subject-wise 
break-up of the 520 titles is as 
under: 

(1) Fconomica—20. 

(2) Botany.32. 

(3) EJiicatinn—35. 

(4) Uw-25. 

(5) Physics—32. 

(6) Chemistry—21. 

(7) History-47. 

(8) Architecture—10. 

(9) Medicine—13. 

(10) Ayurvrd—13. 

(11) Technical Education—42. 

(12) Geology—1. 

(13) Home Science—2. 

(14) Journalism—4. 

(15) Rural Scicncc—S. 

(16) pharmacy—10. 

(17) Animal Husbandary—24. 

(18) Geography—15. 

(19) Aesthetics—22. 

(20) Psychology—34. 

(21) Dramatics—16, 

(22) Philosophy—27. 

(23) Commerce—29, 


(24) Polina) Science—6. 

(25) Sociology—17. 

(26) Astronomy—1. 

(27) Mathematics-18. 

(28) Linguistics—7. 


Total 520 

During August, the Board 
organised a Seminar of authon, 
in which 75 authors participated 
aad discussed various aspects of 
writing including style, termino¬ 
logy and standard. 

During the year 1971-72, the 
Board issued hs 25th puhlicadon, 
and also its other publications 
under the schemes of Kishor- 
Bharati and Vi^an Parichaya. 
The Board participated in the 
World Bock Fair held at Delhi in 
March, 1972. Besides producing 
university level textbroks, the 
Board is engaged in preparing re¬ 
ference books, such as Gujarati- 
English Dktionary ; Revised 
Edition of Bhagvad-go-Mandal 
Kosh; (Consolidated Dictionary 
of Technical Terms in Gujarati; 
Census Atlas of Gujarati: Literary 
Criticism in the West and in the 
East. Besides these publications 
which are financed by the Central 
Government, the Board has receiv¬ 
ed generous donations from a 
leading Saint Shri Mota. With 
the help of these donations, the 
Board has undertaken publica¬ 
tions of books on Science as well 
as general books, which may be 
us^ul to adolescents. The Board 
Issued booklets on Vedas also, It 
is also engaged in compiling Ety¬ 
mology of GujaraU language. 

The sales of the books puN 
lished by the Board are managed 
by Balgovind Booksellers of 
Ahmedabad. Whatever proceeds 
are received by way of sales of 
the books, are cr^ited to the 
Revolving Fund created by the 
Board with a view to making the 
Board a self-sufficient body. 

The Board is receiving very 
good co-operation from all the 
Universities of the State as well 
as otter educationists and liter* 
ary institutions of (he State. 
The books published by the 
board are being received with 
enthusiasm by universities. 


Brain-drain 


from developing 


countries 


WHEN SOME TIME BACK 
Dr. Hargobind Khurana became 
a Nobel Prize winner, India did 
not share in the glory. Dr. Khu¬ 
rana accepted the honour as a 
US citizen, be was the pride of 
American science. 


Behind the fate of Khurana 
one discerns a formidable pheno¬ 
menon of present-day civilisatiofl 
called “brain drain". The migra¬ 
tion of intellectuals does not 
come about spontaneously, it is 
the result of deliberate actions 
on the part of developed impe¬ 
rialist states, a variant of (he old 
strategy aimed at asserting their 
economic and political domina- 
nation. The holds packed with 
spices and rubber were the heri¬ 
tage of the 19tb century colonia¬ 
lists. Today it is the efficient and 
trained brain of a foreign specia¬ 
list that becomes the obj^e of 
plunder. 


Statistics have recorded curi¬ 
ous shifts in the g^graphy of 
these operations. Since the se¬ 
cond half of the sixties the net 
of **braio’* hunters has been 
cast in the main in the “third 
world’*. Thus, already in 1967 
the share of the developing 
cou?.tTiei in the total immigra¬ 
tion to the USA reached 52 per 
cent, while in the next three 
>ear8 the figure lept to the 72 
per cent. Leading among the 
Asian donor countries is India 
which lost 2,900 diplomaed scien¬ 
tists, engineers and doctors in 
1970. In Latin America it is Me¬ 
xico that is suffering most from 
the plunder of intellectual re¬ 
sources—over the past decade 
62.000 specialists have migrated 
from the country. 
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Whit skeleton'kejf helped to 
•leil these '‘brains'? In the hist 
place use is made of so-called 
"soeotifie and technical gap" 
between the USA and her ao» 
compUshes in intellectual plundefi 
and the victim countries* 


Braio Hunt Methods 

The Western information ser* 
vices, in doing the social bidding 
of their monopolies, are inundat' 
ing the "third world'* with pro* 
Ibises of better working condi¬ 
tions and higher earnings which 
they allege await highly trained 
emigre specialists. The vicious 
circte Is created : the greater the 
outflow of specialists as a result 
of the "scientific-technical gap", 
that heritege of the colonial past, 
the wider the gap itself. But the 
main harvest is reaped by special 
methods of hunting for "brains". 
I^cks of professional rcauiters 
fine-comb universities and re* 
search centres of developing 
countries. Scientists coming to 
varioas kinds of forums are en¬ 
couraged not to return. Finally, 
the nett are spread directly in 
western colleges where large 
numbers of students from the 
"third world" countries study. As 
a result 90 per cent of Asian 
youth who obtain education in 
the USA are "tied" in advance to 
jobs outside their home coun¬ 
tries. 


One need not guess who suf- 
ten financially from this entice¬ 
ment of talents. It is common 
kaowledge that it takes 20,000 
to 50,000 dollars to train a spe¬ 
cialist. Thus, immigration to (be 
USA alone is equivalent to the 
loa of capita] investments by 
donor countries of the level of 
150 million dollars a year! But 
this is not all. It has bttn calcu¬ 
lated that within his lifetime a 
specialist produces an average 
half a million dollars' worth of 
materia) and sptrirual values. 
Thsefore one can understand 
the abrm of members of the 19th 
Pugwash Cunfeitnce which ex¬ 
pressed the view that the con- 
settees of brain drain are as 
leriotis as the problem of hunger 
and overpopulation". 
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Ivael JolMs Brain Eidnappai 

Lately the clan of "brain" kid¬ 
nappers has been joined by 
Israel. The enthusiasm with 
which Tel Aviv set about stealing 
the intellectual potential of other 
countries is explained ^ply: 
the Israeli system of higher edu¬ 
cation is in the grip of severe 
crises. The militarisaiton of the 
economy and the immense rise 
in military expenditure have hit 
the pocket of the tax-payers. It is 
enough to say that the last two 
years have put on the Israel is 
the burden of the world's high¬ 
est taxes and a new leap in- 
prices for don^ic appliances. 
Ai a result, almost half of the 
rising generation are denied the 
right to study which, in Israel, 
costs 1,000 pounds a year. 

Furthermore, the schools and 
colleges are closed tight against 
Sephardi. (Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese) Jews and the Arabs po¬ 
pulation of Israel. Schools with 
no one to attend them, empty 
colleges... (his yawning gap in 
penonnel training is now being 
filled by the Israeli authorities 
with foreign specialuts. 

Resort is made to the same 
old Zionist theory about ‘territori¬ 
al concentration* of Jews in Pales¬ 
tine as a means of solving the 
"world Jewish probiems". Today, 
however, what is being solved is 
not this mythical prablem, but a 
more concrete one: how to lu/e 
highly trained scientific and tech^ 
nkal personnel without whom the 
isrseli economy it gasping. 

Courtey'-Vorth Rcriew 
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Cotton ts one the important commercial crops 
under cultivation in lamil Nadu, occupying an area 
of 4.11 lakh in licciurcK, with a total production of 
4.17 lakhs of bales every year. It occupies a pre¬ 
mier place also in tlis industrial economy of Tamil 
Nadu, as it supplies part uf the raw materials needed 
for the 207 spinning mills in the State. It has been 
estimated that, for meeting the requirements of cloth 
for its own population and to stabilise the textile 
industry, Tamil Nadu will have to produce at least 
12 lakhs bales every yen--or three times of what is 
being produced in the State. Concentrated efforts 
are, therefore, necessary for stepping up cotton pro* 
duction to the maximum. 

1 he Situation Now 

In Tamil Nadu cotton is grown in four seasons. 
In the area of black soil, which stretches from 
Thiruchirappalli to Thirunclvcli, the crop is rainfed 
(October—Februiify); The irrigated crop (August— 
i'cbruary) in Coimbatore district; and, in the 
summer season (February-June) in the black soil 
tract of Ramunathapuram and Tliirunefvcli districts. 

The crop is also grt-wn in rotation with paddy 
during February -June irt the rice fallows of Tbiru- 
chirappalli and Thanjavur di^tri.ts. 

Research on crop improvement of rainfed cotton 
in Tamil Nadu was started in ISO I with the establish¬ 
ment of an Agricultural Research Station at Koil- 
patti. Cambodia coMon was introduced in Tamil 
Nadu in 1906 through a handful of ^ceds picked 
from a few bales of lint imported at PondicherTy. 
The yield potential of >aricry, when grown under 
jrrigatio n, was recognised and, wiih the assistance 
from ^he Stale Department of Agriculture, the 
variety spread to an area of one lakh hectares in 
1920. The erstwhile Indian Central Colton Commit¬ 
tee in 1919 had recommended the appointment of a 
Research Officer for investigating the cause of deteri- 
craiion of the introduced and acclimatized varieiy 
of Cambodia Cotton in Tamil Nadu. A whole-time 
Cotton Specialist was appointed in J920, andthe 
Cotton breeding Station at Coimbatore was estab¬ 
lished. Intensification of Research on Colton since 
1920 has resulted in a steady progress not only in 
the enhancement of yield per hectare but also in the 
improvement of its quality, both in respect of rain- 
fed and irrigated varieties. 


Continuing Research 

The first improved strain of Karunganni Cotton 
Kl was developed by pureline selection in the mass 
bulks of the local variety of cotton grown in the 
Southern districts of the State. As against the yield 
potential of 300 kg of kapas per hectare and the 
spinning capacity of 14’sof the local, Kl had an 
yield potential of 350 kg of kapas, spinning 24 
counts. The strain was released in 1934-35 and had 
spread to an area of nearly 12 lakh hectares out of 
a total area of 2 S lakhs of hectares under rainfed 
cotton in the tract. Owing to its su&ceptibility to 
wilt and bud shedding, the yield and quality of Kl 
deter orated wjihin ten years of its release. Strain 
K2. evolved by rigourous selection made at Koil- 
patti with the hybrid derivatives obiaintd from the 
Madras Herbnccum Scheme al Coimbatpre was free 
from the defects of Kl and was distributed to culti¬ 
vators in 1947-48. Ihree more strains K3, K4 and 
K> developed in subicquei.t years did not find much 
lavour with the farmers. Work on further improve¬ 
ment both for yield and quality was continued which 
rei-ultcd in the release of the outstanding strains K6, 
K7 and K8 in (he year 1957, 1964 and l972 respec¬ 
tively. 

Pureline selection on Cambodia Cotton was 
started at the Cotton Breeding Station in 1920 and 
two stra'ns Co. 1 nnd Co.2 were released in 1929. 
Of the two strains, Co.2 became more popular 
covering a large area in Coimbatore district. To 
effect further improvement in production, strain Co.2 
was crossed with a few South African varieties intro¬ 
duced from Uganda. As a result of this cross, the 
duration of Cambodia Cotton which was about 
seven months was brought down to six months and 
spinning counts of yarn were advanced from 28 to 
4U's. The best of the promising selections among 
Ihe derivatives of these crosses was released as MCU 
((Madras Cambodia Uganda^I) in 1943. The 
performance of this variety was consistently good in 
winter and summer and it came up well both under 
rainfed and irrigated conditions. Further selection 
work on the development of varieties superior to 
(MCU. 1 resulted in the release oO MCU. 2 in 1954, 
MCU.3 in 1959 MCU.4 in 1967 and MCU.S in 1968. 

For the successful cultivation of cotton in rotation 
with paddy in rice fallows in areas where facilities 
for irrigation arc available during the summer season 
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a short duration variety ol' cotton was requiredi 
Among the several introductions tried, a hirsutum 
variety P. 216F from Punjab was found suited to 
rice fallows of the Ndanapari region of Thirtichira* 
palti district where the fallow period is long enough 
to permit cultivation of a variety with a duration of 
about 140 days. This is now being repliced by 
MCU.7 which issuperior to P216F, both in yield and 
quality. It gives 32 per cent higher lint yield, has 
a staple length of 25 mm and spins counts com¬ 
pared to 23 mm length and 36 counts of P2I6F. 
MCU. is a significant achievement inciiton breeding 
as it is the only cotton strain evolved through muta* 
tion breeding for commercial cultivation in the 
country- In the double crop rice fallows however a 
still shorter duration variety was needed and one of 
the Russian introductions, PRS.72, was found fit for 


cultivation in wet lands of the old delta tract in 
Hianjavur district after the harvest of the second 
crop of paddy. 

For meeting the demand for cottons of higher 
counts, *Sujdta* a harbadense variety spinning upto 
90 counts is becoming popular in Coimbatore dis* 
trici- 

With the development and release of improved 
strains from lime to time, there has been a gradual 
and steady increjse in the total production and 
quility of the cotton produced in Tamil Nadu. The 
extent of improvement achieved in cotton through 
the research work in progress in Tamil Nadu can 
be judged from the following data. 


Strain 

Year 

Yield of seed 
cotton kg/ha 

Ginning 
per cent 

Staple length 
(mm) 

Spinning 

(HSC) 

Duration 

days 

(a) Rainfed arboreom 

Karunganai Local 

1900 

300 

28 

20 

16 

210 

Karunganni 

1935 

350 

30 

22 

24 

210 

Karunganni—2 

IU48 

370 

31 

22 

28 

200 

Karunganni—6 

1957 

420 

34 

23 

33 

196 

Karunganni—7 

1964 

470 

36 

24 

36 

195 

Karunganni—8 

1972 

470 

38 

26 

40 

195 

(b) Irrigated (hirsutum) 

Cambodia bulk 

1906 

850 

32 

21 

114 

200 

Cambodia—2 

1929 

950 

33 

22 

28 

195 

Madras Cambodia 

Uganda (MCU) 

1943 

1100 

35 

25 

40 

180 

MCU-2 

1954 

J200 

34 

26 

43 

165 

MCU-3 

1959 

1300 

36 

26 

43 

180 

MCU—4 

1967 

1250 

37 

29 

70 

165 

MCU—5 

1968 

1350 

34 

29 

70 

165 

MCU-8 

1972 

1550 

36 

3U 

8:1 

165 


The progress achieved through the organised 
efforts of research scientists on cotton during the 
course of five decades has created a revolutionary 
impact on the economic prosperity of Tamil Nadu 
farmer as it had contributed much towards a greater 
stabilisatioo of its expanding textile industries. The 
inherent yield potential of the cotton varieties under 
cultivation has been toned up by hybridisation resul¬ 
ting in S3to 60% increase in yield. Marked improve^ 
raent has also been achieved in increasing the staple 
length from 20 mm to 26 mm in arboreom and from 
21 rom to 30 mm in hirsotnin. 

Savings in Foreign Exchange 

The most spectacular research achievement was 
appreciable foreign exchauge savings tbrougb import 
reduction in cotton by improvemant in spiooiog 
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capacity from 16 to 4U counts in the rainfed cotton 
and from 24 to HO counts in the Caniho lin Cotton. 
Another outstanding land mark is the development 
of widely adapted varieties like K 7 and K.H of rain- 
fed cotton suited for the entire Karunganni tract as 
well as that of the improved strains of MCU. 4 
and MCU. S that offer scops for unification of the 
winter and summer Cambodia zones und>*r one single 
strain for the irrigated cotton tracts of the stale. 
The release of MCU. 8 cotton strain for the summer 
tract is a great achievement as it is the only known 
hiisotuoi variety under commercial cultivation spin¬ 
ning 80s counts. Another successful approach that 
has yielded fruitful results of great economic signi¬ 
ficance is the development of the hirsutum variety 
Bharatbi (MCU. 6) for the replacement of rainfed 
cotton varieties of Karunganni and laxmi cotton. 
Strain Bharathi had given 74% higher yield of seed 

contd...page 19 
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Tho Punjab University Vice- 
Chancellor appointed, some 
time ago, a committee to exa¬ 
mine the causes of the falling 
numbers of undergraduate 
science students. The Com¬ 
mittee was asked to suggest 
some appropriate measures to 
take In hand the possible pro¬ 
blem of science teacherSi who 
might have to pay for it with 
their hard-earned jobs. 

The Committee looked into 
the case of two colleges men¬ 
tioned above, and assessed the 
i^lo of art and science stu¬ 
dents during the past four 
years, tt concluded that there 
was a steady and downward 
trend In non-medical science 
subjects right up to the B. Sc. 
(Final) level. Its recommenda¬ 
tions (summarised somewhere 
else in the article) are now be¬ 
fore the Senate of the Univtn* 
sity. 

Side Ig^eide, the Vice-Chen- 
petlor also-constituted a Stand- 
big Committee of diffused view 
and refftection—it consisted of 
such representative elements 
ate college managements, tea¬ 
cher unions and so forth. This 
Committee will make recom- 
htendattons on the basis of 
ttme findings, and suggest 
r vequired quldelines for compe- 
initly handling the problem of 
jprobable teacher retrenchment. 


★ 

h Panjab thf only wiimsiiy which 
has noticed it? The answer will 
haute to be fnmdfrom same of 
fgures included in Alt-bu&t chart 
created by diligent editorial reaearch 
OH the data sent in by mare than 
40 iomerslties and colleges gpon 
the specie ngueti of Unirersiiy 
News, The Editor wiUt of coarse, 
welcome your comments, if any, and 
featwe than suUtdtly in the coming 
issues of the magaiine. In the mean¬ 
time, pkaae read the picture of the 
two colkgea of Punjab-^one m 
Oumdlgark} another in LuStiana— 
wkfcft were takm vp as study 
models by ^ePmjtAVrdversUy to 
eorfirm the widespread speculation 
that there was a steady decline in 
preference for science subjects, espe¬ 
cially in the nomMediail 
gjroup^Ediior 


(April 1972) students. He was 
convinced—os were others 
after hearing him—that It was 
linked directly to fewer job op¬ 
portunities in the country for 
engineering graduetee. Besides, 
he emphasised that fewer etu- 
dente were taking Mathematice 
due to drastic changes In Its 
syllabi: ths basic cause of a 
large number of failures/ 

At this stage, Or. H.P. 
Bombah Intervened; he report¬ 
ed that the University bad 
thought of this problem, and 
had instituted refresher cour- 
ees to overcome it He men¬ 
tioned. too, that only 166 teach¬ 
ers had been actually sent by 
their colleges Instead of the 
262 originally invited. He was 
sure that, If all affiliated college 
teachers had participated In 
such courses, the difficulty 
would have been overcome. 
Comparing the percentage in 
the subject o1 Mathematics with 
that in others Irke Physics and 
Chemistry, he pointed out that 
there was not appreciable varia¬ 
tion in the pass percentage, 
even though the syllabi of Maths 
had been revised. 

Dr. P. N. Mehta sided with 
both: the real problem before 
them all was how to arrest the 
steep fall in the student num¬ 
ber and And, at the same time, 
suitable slots for teachers, 
who might be thrown out of 
their jobs, 

A good suggestion came 
from Dr. Bambah : tntroducllon 
of the Tutorial System In Phy¬ 
sics, Chemistry and Biology; It 
would result In absorption of 
the staff rendered surplus. 
Besides, the Increased expendl- 


The Committee which met 
on August 23, in the Syndicate 
Room, to discuss a proposal 
mooted by Principal Prltam 
SinglMhe fall in science stu¬ 
dent numbers—heard the im¬ 
pressive arguments advanced 
by Principal G. C. Juneja: parti¬ 
cularly, the case of B.A. Pt.l 
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Declining 
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relevant ? 


ture incidental to Its Introduc¬ 
tion could be met with a grant 
from the U6C. 

The case for scaling down 
the workload—twenty periods 
a week instead of the present 
twenty-tour of science degree 
teachers' was also advanced. 
The reason given', for such a 
suggestion was to Increase 
their lecture-praparlng time. 
However. Mrs. H. M. Dhillon 
felt that the step might create 
the problem of accommodation. 

The Committee ultimately 
decided to recommend these 
steps to the University Syndi 
cate; (I) The Vice-Chancellor 
might emphasise to the Con¬ 
venors of Boards of Studies and 
Heads of Science Departments 
the modernisation of all subject 
ayllobi; (ii) Until engineer-em¬ 
ployability Increased actually, 
the affMiation of non-medical 
science subiects be restricted; 
(Hi) the rate of failure should 
be checked in order to improve 
standards; and (W) the Tutorial 
System be introduced in ail 
science subjecto for absorbing 
surplus toachera. 

The other recommendation, 
which the Committee made, re¬ 
lated to the workload: the Idea 
was to permit them more time 
to refresh toeir own subject 
knowledge and to develop new 
and modern techniques of 
teaching it 

The Punjab phenomenon Is 
not entMy irrelevant; and If it 
somehow dose not conform to 
the att-lndtajtud^ Is mainly 
becausayerf'^OTW^^w** and 
non-tnd&Vlaltsad other 

factor^. »uch,„a^ ,*® fV'® 


literacy and Its extent, and 
living standards and the pur¬ 
chasing power, are no less Im¬ 
portant ; education still la lar¬ 
gely a commodify which can be 
purchased if the buyer's (or his 
guardian's) pocket permits f 

The picture is based on 
eomawhat sketchy data. Its re¬ 
liability, however, for the very 
limited purpose of a tentative 
consideration is beyond re¬ 
proach. 

Out of the total number who 
applied (5B774 men; 37706 wo. 
men) there were 41357 science 
students. Art courses attracted 
only 32621. The picture Is 
composite: both graduate and 
postgraduate courses are in¬ 
cluded. 

The consensus, if at all It 
may catted by that name, seems 
to be that the two or more or 
iess evenly split; the preference 
for science subjects having 
some edge over the arts. But 
factors like deliberate and inde¬ 
liberate omissions, nonreceipt 
of data, or sending of unverified 
data and other such factors de¬ 
tract from its total relevance 
and dapandabillty. 

But one thing is certain: 
while engineering unemploy¬ 
ment may be a factor In areas,, 
which are highly industrialised, 
say Calcutta and Punjab, pre¬ 
ference Is still for science 
courses, where there Is any 
some likelihood of the establi¬ 
shment of Industry. But that ta 
more like economics, not a 
coinparative study* 

^-Editor, University News 
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eotton end 80% higher lint yield over Laemi and 
hence Found fit for a cent per cent coverage in the 
entire area. Consequent on the availability of widely 
adapted, high-yeitding cotton varieties of far superior 


quality, it Is now possible to have the entice area 
brought under outstanding strains. The following 
six improved strains are recommended for cultivatioo 
in Tamil Nadu at present. 


S. No. Tract Growing 
Cotton 
(1) (2) 

Irrigated or Season 
ruinfed 

(3) (4) 

St'am Norniil area in hectares 
(in lakhs) 

(>) f6) 

Production possible 
(in lakhs of sales) 

(7) 

1. Coimbatore Tract 
(early shown) 

Irrigated 

August- 

February 

MCU. 5 

1.40 

1.90 

7. reriukutani region 

Rainfed 

Seplember 

March 

MCU. 5 


0.17 

3. Kiiriingatini tract 
(Southern disirki.s) 

Rainfcd 

October 

May 

K. 7 Barathi 
(MCU. 6) 

0.99 

1.J7 

A Avanashi-Tfichy 

tract 

Irrigated 

October- 

March 

MCU. 5 

0.54 

0.01 

5. Irrigated Crop of 
Madukkarui Tract 

Irrigated 

June 

December 

Mru. 5 

0.05 

0 001 

(i. Masipattam (lf.0diiys) Irrigated 
Cotton Irrigated 

February 

July 

Mcr. 4 

0.39 

0.80 

(Southern districts) 

7. MasMp:uinm cotton 
(140 days) 

Irrigated 

February 

July 

P. 2;6F 

0.43 

0.06 

Munappjrui area 

8 Musipaitain cotton 
125 days Double 

Irrigated 

February 

June 

PUS, 72 

0.01 

0 007 

crop Kicc fallows 





4.17 

4.118 


Suitiible management techniques for growing 
these varieties have been developed for inaximi- 
z>ng the poieniial of these strains. The advantages 
of closer spacing, optimum population, use of nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers and the need lor large scale adop¬ 
tion of plant protection measures have become Well 
known to tnosi of the cotton growers of the State 
Avarlabilily of good quality strains of high yield 
potential coupled with good manugenient practices 
has resulted in an additional income to farmers of 
Tamil Nadu to the extent of Rs. it crorcs as against 
the expenditure of about four lakhs of rupees spent 
annuaiv on cotton research in the State. 

Research during the future years will be directed 


towards evolving new types of cotton with better 
plant type which includes the short branching habit 
irmiDfer of desirable attributes of the wild species to 
ll.c varieties already under spread, exploitation of 
hetcrosif, infusing pests and disease resistance etc. 
1 he cfi pping pattern itself is likely to undergo 
changCN: r ore area under irrigated crops of cotton 
in phcc of irrigated crops of cereals and millets. 
Ihc per hcLtaic yields will also be increased by the 
devciopnient of strains with built-in resistance to 
pe.^ts, pathogens and other adverse seasonal condi* 
tions. These steps are likely to bring about a greater 
coverage of the urea under outstanding strains, 
released recently, and lead to greater stabilisation of 
the textile industry of Tamil Nadu 
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CFTRI LIBRARY AT A GLANCE 

By 

V. Krishnaswamy Rao 


litrodacUoD 

Scientific and industrial research undent the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is carried oii mairdy through the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial ReKarch, set up 
in 1942 as an autonomous body, and administered 
by a Governing body with the Piiim Minister as itt 
President. The Council is almost entire y financed by 
the Unbn Government, The cstablishmcirt of a 
chain of national laboratories under the .Coimcil 
ranks as one of the major achievements m India 
since independence. 

The Central Food Technological Research In¬ 
stitute, one of the oldest of CSIR institutes owes it* 
locaUon in Mvsore City to the gCTCfous donation of 
a building and site by the Maharaja of Mysore in 
1949i It was inaugurated on 21 Octo^r 1950 by 
Shri *C. Rajagopalachari, then Horae Minister in the 

Oc^emment of India. 


of CFTRI 

The main functions of the CFTRI are to pro¬ 
mote optimal utilization of all the food resources so 
as to attain quantitative and qualitative self suftici- 
enc\ in food, achieve better nutritional standards, 
and contribute to the economic grojlh of the country 
through the use of modern food technology. Regional 
■experiment stations have also been established at 
Trkhur, Nagpur, Bombay, Lucknow, Ludhiana, 
Hyderabad and Mangalore. 

The FAO Intcinational Food Technology Train¬ 
ing Centre (IFTfC) located at the Institute trains 
etudenta from India and the Far East for the M.Sc. 
Degree in Food Technology of the Mysore University. 

Short-term refresher courses fo^ prof^kmal 
people, who are deputed by food processing indwtr- 
ies and government organizations, arc also held from 
time to time in specialized subjects. 


OatttBc of Ubrtry 

The library is located in the main building within 
easy reach of ^1 the Disciplines and SecUons. It is 
nrtmarily inleiidcd for the use of the scientific and 
epical staff of the Institute. All readers have the 
priyilege of direct access to the shelves in the reading 
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halls, and complete freedom to browse and consult 
whatever materials they need during specified hours. 

Book Section 

Ibe library has now about 22,4S3 volumes in¬ 
cluding back volumes of periodicals. Books are 
classified according to Sixth Edition of Colon Class¬ 
ification. A depth classification schedule designed in 
collaboration with Documentation Research and 
1 raining Centre. Bangalore, Is used for Food Tech¬ 
nology books, the catidogue is prepared according to 
the Classified Catalogue Code of Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathao. Wiih local variations, Browne charg¬ 
ing and discharging method is in vogue. There is a 
separate Student Book Section exclusively to cater to 
the needs of thelE^C students and post-graduate 
Horae Science students of Mysore University. New 
books are added to the library on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Library Committee. The annual book 
fund of over Rs. 1.5 lakhs is divided in the appro¬ 
priate ratio of 2: 1 for purchara of periodicals and 
books respectively. 

Reference Section 

Tbe reference section which includes Encyclo¬ 
paedias, Year Books, Bibliographies, etc., ^ a 
collection of 726 volumes. Reference materials in 
this Section are for consultations only and are not 
normally issued. Active reference seivicc and readers 
advisory service form the keynote of the library’s 
reader service programme. 

Periodical Section 

The library receives about 590 selected periodicals 
and serials from all over tbe world. 106 of them are 
received gratis, 79 on exchange basis and the rest by 
subscription. The periodicals cover mainly the fields 
of food science and technology but some periodicals 
for general information and education are also sulw 
scribed to. The current copies of the periodicals are 
displayed on the rnpective racks, and the back 
numbers are kept inside the {Mgeon holes. The per¬ 
iodicals, as and when received, are legUtered in a 
Kardex and a list is displayed on tbe reading room 
tabic. An exhaustive list of periodicals received 
together with their location is also available in this 
section. 



The back numbers of periodkals are bound and 
broft'dly classified. A Linedex is provided for easy 
location of journals. 

Micro Documents 

. Standards. FaO publications, pamphlets, annual 
repoits, patents and such other micro documents are 
available for the benefit of the readers. A patent 
inspection centre housed in the library provides 
official publications of the Indian Patent Office for 
consultation These documents are arranged accord, 
ing to serial number. Work is in progress to classify 
and catalogue these documents. 

Infer'fjbmrji' Loan 

An inter-library loan service is maintained with 
other, local scienlific libraries for the mutual beneht 
of readers of all these libraries. In case the original 
publication is not available in Mysore, then, as a 
rule a photocopy or a microfilm of the relevant re* 
ference is obtained from INSDOC. Inter-library loans 
with libraries outside Mysore arc very few. 

A microfilm reader is available for the use of 
readers. 

Important scicniift; and technical artieJes arc 
translated to English from other foreign languages on 
receipt. 

Docamentation Seivire 

The current periodicals and other publications arc 
scanned for information relrie/al. The articles on 
Food Technology arc published in the Documentation 
List for Ftmd Technology. The titles arc classified 
by making use of depth classification schedule special¬ 
ly designed for this purpose. A select list of articles 
on subjects other than food technology is published 
in the Library Bulletin- These arc monthly publica¬ 
tions and the entries in them are filed in a catalogue 
cabinet for storage. 

The library also takes up, on request, compilation 
of bibliographies and reading lists which are com¬ 


piled from the above catalogue, as well as abstracting 
journals and other publications. 

The sciendfie informatioa unit publishes 'Food 
Tecbnolc^y Abstracts* which is a monthly list con, 
taining abstracts of impotent and relev^' ^^n 
that have appeared in the journals received in the 
library. 

Homs of Opening 

The library is kept open on every day of the week 
from E.30 a. m. to 8.00 p. m. on all days except 
Sundays and Holidays. On Sundays and ordinary 
holidays it remains open from 9,00 a^tn, to 1.00 
p m. Only on national holidays and a few veiry 
important festival days does it remain comiiletefy 
closed with prior intimation to readers. 

The library staff numbers 13, of whom 4 arc 
qualified, 5 are semi-qualified, and the rest ace ad¬ 
ministrative or unskilled workers. 

The library has attracted readers from poaf- 
graduate departments of Mysore University at Mai^ 
asagangothri, Government Msdical College, M/sore, 
Central Sericultural Research Institute and the De- 
fence Food Research Laboratory. Among. other 
University students who avail the library facilities 
mention may l>e made of Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupaii, Osmania University, Hyderabad, Sr.i 
Avinashalingam Home Science College, Coimbatore. 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana, and the Uni¬ 
versity Department of Chemical Technology, 
Bombay. 

The library would not have come up to its pre¬ 
sent level of efficiency and cortiprchensiveisss bit for 
the able guidance and work pjt in by BhriS, 
Sangatneswaran, Librarian, and Shrt K. M. Dastur 
Chairman of the Library Committee, and Jhc keeni 
interest shown by Dr. B. L, Amla, Chairman, fii- 
dustrial Research Consultancy and Extension, and 
Dr. H.A.B, Parpia, Director, CFTRI, Mysore, 


O • O 
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Shared Publication Scheme 
Brings More Books 
To Asian Children 

By Francis Martin 


The first word a child utters is a thing of wonder 
for his iXBrents, a sign of the passage from infancy 
. lo childhood, from dumb dependence to communi* 
cation. The first book a child looks at is also a 
thing of magic, a window that has opened on the 
outside word. 

1 

That first book can also mark the beginning of 
the lifelong pleasure of reading, and a lifelong app¬ 
renticeship to the ideas, discoveries and learning acc- 
umQiated through the ages. Tet. in many parts of 
the world, children*! books are scarce, dull and in¬ 
adequate to awaken a child’s imagination and spur 
him on to further reading. 

What can be done about this? How can better 
books be produced and made more generally avail¬ 
able ? 

Eight Asian countries have come up with one 
aoswer^a very simple answer, at that. They have 
decided to pool Che test of their children's literature 
and to make these books available in the languages 
of the region. 

The idea of a Common Reading Materials Project 
was first broached In 1966 at a meeting sponsored by 
the ^utheast Asia Ministers of Education Secretariat 
(SEAMES). Shelved because of financial problems, 
the project was finally adopted in 1970 by the Tokyo 
Book Development Centre, an organiziiion set up 
by the Japanese National Commission for Uncsco & 
the Japan publishers’ Association, with support 
from professionals all over Asia, to stimulate and 
improve publishing throughout the area. 

PooUng Bk pictures 

The key to the operation is thefaci that the mo^t 
costly part of printing an attractive book for children 
under 12 is the illustrations. If the same illustrations 
and layouts could be used for different language ver- 
sioiis, the cost of each edition would be greatly re- 
duced'Ull tbe more so if all versions were printed 
centmlly. 


The first step in this direction was to decide what 
type of books should be selected for cooperative 
publishing. Textbooks were automatirftlly excluded 
since they have to meet specific national needs, But 
priority, the Asian experts thought, should be given 
to picture books likely to promote njutual under* 
standing between children in ihe different countries 
of the urea and to provide supplementary reading 
matter, especially in science-'a field where popular 
books for children aie sadly lacking in the region. 

The first two books to go into production under 
the cooperative venture were chosen Iasi July at the 
second expert meeting held at the Tokyo Centre. 
Taro and bis Friends, written by Keiko Muraviima 
and illustrated by Seiichi Horiuchi, and About Blood, 
written and illustrated by Seiichi Horiuchi, ore two 
Japanese books already popular in their own country. 

Myliipledanguage editions 

The meetii g also had to decide on Ihe number of 
language edition'.-a tricky problem since many of 
the countries in the Asian area have two or more 
major languages: India, for example, has 15. The 
experts agreed that (lie twoexpcrimertal books should 
be published in one language pir country, wlih the 
possrbilify of re cdiiing bilingual editions in countries 
like Afghanistan (where both Pashto and Dari are 
spokti.). 

For a start, printings will be limited lo from 500 
Jo 1,000 copies for each language edition, (hough 
bigger runs may be possible later on. In fact, pub¬ 
lishers see in the Common Reading Materials Project 
a wears of greatly expanding their potential market. 
This is especially true in countries which share 
national languages; Tamil, for example, is common 
to C eylon. India, Malaysia and Singapore, and pub¬ 
lishing costs c/in bs reduced to a minimum when 
such countries can agree on die production of a com¬ 
mon translation, a common type face and common 
layout. 

Japan, wliifh in 1969 published 2,713 children’s 
elites 7411 of which were tranviaiions was a natural 
choice for the temporary headquarters of the project 
In fact, the Tokyo Book Dcvcl.»pmenl Centre not 
only undertook to obtain the necessary enpv* 
right clearances for tbe books, but generously olfcr^ 
(o cover (he translation, printing and binding costs 
of all editions. 

And so last September the selected books trans* 
lated into English and French, were sent out from 
Japan lo tbe special national agencies set up in each 
o: tbe seven other participating countries. 

At the Mme time, dummies of the books, com¬ 
plete with illustrations, were supplied showing the 
place where Ihe type should go in relation to the 
pictures. 
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By January, the texts had been translated. tBe 
type faces chosen and the edited copy returned to 
the Tokyo Centre for printing* 

A sense of urgency surrounded the work since 
al( participants were determined that the 6rst volutnt 
should be made available to Asian children during 
Internationaf Book Tear, it looks as if they will be 
able to meet their deadline. 

The first mock-ups of the books have already 
been received in Tokyo, with the texts and illustra¬ 
tions matched, ready to go before the cameras, so that 
plates can be made from the negatives and the books 
produced by offset priming processes. Indeed, the 
sponsors of the project hope to have at least some 
of the editions ready when experts from A*1 over 
Asia gather at Tokyo in July for a publishers* con¬ 
ference convened by Japan as one of its contributions 
to Internalion il Book Year. It is also hoped to 
have all the editions on display at Unesco’s Genera) 
Conference in Paris next October as one of the Book 
Year exhibits. 

But the project will not end in 1972. It will con¬ 
tinue through the years, as many of the initiatives 
started diirir.g the International Book Year. The goal 
is to provide good children's books for the count¬ 
ries of the area. 


BOOK REVIEW 


TRAINING OF ADULT EDUCATORS by 
S. C. Dutta and H. J. Fischer. Shakuntala Publishing 
House, Bombay, PP. 163, Price Rs. 5/. 

lliis book presents, in a nutshell, the very diverse 
views of intell^uals from several countries on adult 
education. Condensed to the point of brevity, the 
book speaks of a number of innovations in the 
virgin field of this very desirable human activity. 

Of the views expressed, the one really outstanding 
which has appealed to this reviewer relates to the 
fundamenUil research pertaining to piiraary adult 
education. Of the others, a mention may be made 
also of the interesting aspects of organisation por¬ 
trayed by Mr. Sachdeva, Editor, **Adult Education.'* 

On the whole, the book is likely to prove very* 
yety readable. But, then, readability is only a state 
of mind. 

-W.D.M. 


UNQUOTS ^ 


% A letter to the editor, in Education 24 Dec. 1971: 
''A Working party of the National Council for 
Educational Technology dealing with standards 
and specifications has started to evolve clearly 
defined ideas about the needs in all fiel^ of 
education." 

7lte members of the party must be from the numu- 
facluring industry / 

i Question at a Seminar: "Need we have the 
obsolescence factor which forces the education 
service to buy two items of equipment when one 
should do 

ypr—/we for breaking during the trial ; the other 
through the error ! 

0 A book entitled. “No. 3 Audio-Visual Media and 
the Disadvantaged child By Etlew C. Mee, MBE— 
A report on a feasibility study on the contributioa 
which audio visual materials might make to the 
educaiion of young culturally—deprived 

children." 

Particularly, cliiUren suffering from the modem 
disease of knowledge-expiosion I 

0 Another book-CoIleges of Education Learning 
Programmes—A Proposal- -A report on a feasibil* 
ity study into the needs of colleges of education 
for the production of learning materials incorpon* 
ing new teaching and learning techniques." 

For theory western on television; for practice^ 
street fshting * 

0 A comment—*... Surely the printed word is a 
useful and necessary tool for everyone..." 

Except the student ! 

0 Another comment: 'Tf an engineer had one- 
third of his buildings collapse, or a doctor had 
one-third of p»lient9 perpetually sick, th^ prac- 
tioners would soon be out of business. Yet in the 
field of education, a one-third percentage of 
failure seems to be accepted as inevitable." 

if you are talking of India, it is considered even 
success ! 

0 A candid question : ‘Ts it important that every 
student study the works of Shakespeare and 
Thomas Wolfe ? 

Especially when better known thrillers like Perry 
Mason are available! 

0 A concerned educational reformer ; *T fed it is 
essential that we offer more alternative paths to 
the student." 

He merely wants Just one alternative path-^to go 
out} 

—W. D. Miranihah 

•* • - . 
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CUSSIFIED ADS 


SAURASITTRA UNIVERSITY 

An>licatt6ns m the prescribed fonO 
are invited for the po&ta of (1) 
DEPUTY CONTROLLER OF EX- 
AMiNATIONS (One poit) Pay R^* 
e40>3S-7F(M0-9Q0‘50'i:0D. 

(2) ACCOUNTANT ; (One PosO 
Pay Rs. Sl€-20 6i0-30.760-EB^88(P 
*0980. 

(3) ASSISTANT CONTROLLER OP 
EXAMINATIONS: (Two poets) P4y 
Rs. 5l0‘20-610-30'760-EB'40-880. 

(4) LECTURER . (Senior Scale) ifl 
HOME SCIENCE Pay Rs. 400.30-64<P 
40-800. 

(5) PROFESSOR : (Parl-iimel fn 
FOOD NUTRITION AND NUKSINO^ 
pay Rs. 150/- fixed. 

(6) LECTURER (Parr-lime) i" 
HOME SCIENCE AND EDUCATION: 
Pay Rs. ISO/- fixed. 

AU poMs ate pernraneot and catry 
benefits of contrilAitory Provident Fund 
as per UnivetsUy Rules. Posts At 
.^r. 1 to 3 are for * tniversily Office, and 
Posts at Sr. No. 4. arc for Unt' 
versity conducted colleges at Bhavoagaf' 
Dearness allowance and House RciR 
allowance will be paid as per Univers¬ 
ity lules. Higher irthial salary tn ttN 
scale may be consteieied ifl case of tt* 
exptionally qualified and cxpeiwnccd 
persons. (Tualificatioos and experieoCe 
relaxable in special cases. Candidates 
in ei^lcymcnt must submit their app* 
licatibn through their present emplo)^- 
Omdidates if not koowiog Gujaraij 
will be required to pick up Gujarati 
within a Fcasonabie period 

Age for posts No. 1 aod 3 not belote 
35 years and not mote than 45 yesn dd 
M-1973; and for poilNo. 2nol tj' 
CfcdingAS years and not cxcecdii g “ 
years for other posts. 

tesiTOi and d«ta\Vs ^ 
qualificatioits rcefuiied will be avaiU&i^ 
from the Registrar. Saurashtra Univefs* 
ity, Rajkot on sending a self addressed 
envelope of the size 23 x 11 cms> wdh 
postage s'fltnps worth 30+5 pai&c fdr 
posts f*o. I, 2 A 3 and 45+5 paise 
other posts* 

Application (one copy in case 
posts No. 1,2&3 and four copies in 
case of other posts) accompanied Dy 
Indian Postal CHder (for Re. I/- in case 
ofpcvsls No. 1,2&3 and Rs. 2**0 m 
rase of other posts) crossed in favour 
of RegisiraT Sawashtra Univeniiy* 
Rajkot, should readi this oSIce onflr 
befow 23id October. 1972. 


21-9-1972 Registrar 
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THE MAHARAlA SAYAlflLAD 
UNIVERSITY'OP BARODA 

NOTIFICATION No. 15 


Appileatioas in the i^escrlbed forms 
are invited on or before 3lsi Octeber. 
1972. for ihe foUowing Temporary 
polls under the Programme of tocclal 
Assistance by the University (jianU 
Commission to the Department of 
Bfo-Chemisiry. Faulty of Science. 
Prescribed application forma will be 
available from the undersigned M pre¬ 
pay ment of Re. by means of a cro»i- 
ed postal order for each post. All the 
posts are Temporary upto 31-3-1977. 

*1. Professor of Kutrilion Scale 
Rs.llOO-lO-UODcO-lfiOO 

Qualifications Essential: A doct¬ 
orate degree in Nutmiofl or allied sub¬ 
jects with experience of Kvea year*i 
teaching and researeh with a multi dis¬ 
ciplinary Bpproachto theproblema 
Nutrition and brais function as evid¬ 
enced by published work of a high 
standard. Desirable : Experience of 
teaching post-giaduite students and 
guiding research. 

*2. Reader in Nutrition ^aie 
Rs. 7C0-?0-12*0 

Qualifications Essential i An M. D* 
in lithology. PaediMrio or Medicion 
or ftt p. in Bio-Chemistry or Nutrition 
with research exrwrknce in clinical 
nutrition or nutritional Biochemistry 
and five years teaching cxperiroce. 

*3. Lecturers/Research Associates 
in Nutritiofl (Two costs) .—Scale : Rt. 
400-4B8(X}-50-950 

Qualifications J^sential: A doc¬ 
torate degree tn Physiology, Behavioural 
Science. Biological Science. Nutrition 
or Bio-Chemisiiy wtdt ibrce yeais teach- 
ing/research expcricnoe in the field of 
NutiiUOnal Bio'Chemistry, Brain Bio- 
Chemistry. Behaviour or histology ud 
hiatochcmHtiy. 

4. Senior Research FelUvwship 
(Two) Rt. SOO/- p.m. fixed without 
allowances ; Essential'. Those who 
have got Ph. D. or submitted the ihesis 
for D. m the field of Nutrition, 
BSce^nnviTy. T^euroctimuflTy. VtoNot- 
ical or behaviouial Sciences can apply. 

5. Junior Researcb Fellowship 
(Three): Rs. 300/> p.m. fixed without 
allowBoces. Essential: Those who have 
obiamed first class or high second clati 
in M. Sc. Bie-ChemisiTy, Physiology, 
Nutrition. Behavioural Scieaces or 
Biological Sciences can apply. They 
can register for Ph. D< degree. 

' The graded posts carry D. A. aod 
H R.A. as per Untvervty Rules. 

The applictiion form should be 
accompanied by a Oroned Postal Order 
of Rs, 7-50 for post Nos. 1 to 3 and Rs. 
3-So for post No. 4 and Rs. 1-50 for 
post No. S should readi the Registrar 
on or before 31it Oeiober, 1972, 


Applkants, when called for intef* 
view will have to come at their owR 
eipenae. 

*rhese posts are advertised subjedi 
to inititiitioii by Ihe ilenate. 

Registrar 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No. 26/i97I-73) 

applications are invited for (bfl 
undermenlioned posts. The benefit tff 
providmt Fund/Pension, Dearness 
M)owaiiiee. Home Bent A't'iowsnee anifi 
City Compensatory Allowance are ad* 
mittible AccorJir^ lO the UniveisitP 
Rules. The reiiremeot age ot the Uai* 
versity employees is 6u years. The 
appoinimeni will be made on two yeaf* 
probation on all permanent post!- 
Higher staitiog salary within the grada 
is admissible to ipecialty qujlificd and 
experienced cuididaie. 

The prescribed form for application 
will be sent free of cost by the Dy- 
Rrgistrar (\cadcmic). Selection Com* 
mittee Section Bansras Hindu Uni* 
versity, Vaiatiahi 22(005 along with rh« 
leaflcl of information on rc<x;ipr of a 
self-addte&sed envelope (9" % 4"}» 
Applications for each post he sent !»;* 
pantely wah applie.itioD fee of RA- 
7-50 remitted by Hank Draft/Crossed 
LP.O* in favour of the RegistraT> 
Banarai Hindu University. M^ncy 
Order or Cheque will mA ^ accepted* 
Candidates called for inieivicw will ire 
paid Second Class Railway fare btvtP* 
ways by the shortest route. Noothff 
expemes will be paid. The last data 
for the receipt of application is I2tfi 
tXlobcr, 197i. 

Note: Those who have applied for 
lhv«c posts in respoDiC to 
our recent aiivertiscmeflt 
need not apply ag,-tjn. 

INSTITUTE OF technology 

1. PROFESSOR OF PIIYSIC.^L 
metallurgy (One) (Deptt, of Met. 
EngiAcetingj (The post is temporary but 
Wintry ^ ba ptsmwtwv) 

Grade: Rs. 1100-50-1300-6fN!600 

Qualificitions Essential: (I) A fifil 
or second cl$s& Master's Degree in 
MetaMuigy/MeiatlUfgical Efigiaecriog- 
(2) Specialisation in one or more of 
the following areas of reiearch :- 

X*Ray/Eleciron/FicldS'loo Metallo* 
graphy ; Ihermal/Mcchanicat/TtMnwo 
Kfcchanicai Treatment; Hiase Din* 
gramsfTraaaformations/StabiUtv; Stcu- 
eturc and Structural ImpiTfeetion^ • 
Devtlopmenl of New Materiala/Tech* 
niquevThcoriei. (3) A Doctorate 
D^cee baaed on woik in some area of- 
niysical Metallurgy. (4) About lOyean 
cxpericQoeof teadiing and/or research 
is the field of Phyiical Metallurgy la 



K ue Or more of the renowned MeUltug- 
al lostitutioDs in India and/or abioad. 
Deiirable 0) Restarch publicatiooi in 
•landard Journaii. 12) Recoffnitiom/ 
Hoouurs at Natlooal/lnlcrnaiional 
levels and Mttnberrhip of ScmliteJ 
CagiDccrlDB iiociciics/liutiiiaiti* 

Note: The nsealial qualificatiom 
may be relaxed for oiher> 
wise well-qualided and ex* 
ptrienced candidates. 

2. READER IN PHYSICAL MET- 
ALLURGV (Two) (Depii, of Mel. 
Ensineriingj ffhe post is temporary 
but likely to be made permanent/ 

Grade; Rs. 700*5()-l25(L 

Qualiliations Essential: (I) A first 
or second class Master's Degree in 
Metatiuriy/MeiaUufgical engineering. 
(7/ Specialisation in one or more of the 
areas of reseaKh as given under quali- 
(Icaiion No. 2 fer the post of Professor 
of Physical Mirlallu'gv* (3) A Docio* 
rate Degree based on work in some area 
of Physical Metallujgy. (4) About 5 
yea*s experiance of (caching and/or 
research in the field of Physical Metall¬ 
urgy in one more of (he renowned 
Metallurgical institutions in India and/ 
cr abroad. 

Note: The essential qualifications 
may be fclaaed for other* 
wise wclhqualified and ex* 
perienced caodidales. 

3 READER IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING (fJeptt. of Electrical 
Eogineeiing 

Grade: Fs. 7(iaS0-U50 

Qualifications Essential; (1) A first 
or second class Master's Otgree in 
Electrical Engin ;crjng or an equivalent 
qualification in the sub.iccl with special 
ihtttion in Cc'iuputcr technology, (f/ 
A Doctorate Degree and,'Or published 
work or a high luerit in reputed journ* 
als. (3) About 5 years experience in 
Ttachirig/Rescarch/industry. (4) Ex¬ 
perience in Maintaining a Digital Com* 

S uter tmlalldiion. Dciirable : (I) 

esearch publications in standard 
^urnais. (2) Membership of Profess* 
ional bodies/Lcarned Societies. (2) 
Evidence of original work in Deiigo/ 
Oevciopment. (4) Experience in Dev* 
eloping soAware for Computers. 


BANGALORE UNIVERSHY 

No. EST/CCB/Misc. ULA/72 

Bangalore*!. 
18th Sept. 1972 

Notification 

APPLICATIONS ate invited from 
qualified candidaia for the following 
posts in the Bangalore University : 


S. No. Desigoatioo No. of Scale 
of ihe pi>*t post of pay 

L Professor of 

Geology ooe 

Ra. llOO-SO-13(XI-6a-1600 

1 Librarian one 

Rs. llOO>SO-13Ot>-fi0.I6OO 


Quaiificatimu for the post of Pro* 
fesaor of Gsutogy 

Esicotia): 

(a/ A First or Second Cia» Matter's 
Degree in the subjecl/branch con* 
cerned ; 

(b) Five years experience of teach* 
ing degree and/ur Post graduate classes ; 

<c) Capacity to carry out independ* 
eni research work and to guide students 
fur research degr»r; 

fd) Publieatba of woik of a high 
standard. 

Desirable: 

(a/ A Doctorate degree 

(b) Knowledge of Kannada 

Candidates selected for appointment 
in the Univeritty will be on pro* 
taation u-sually for a period of one 
year. Probitionery period may be 
extended if the University to 
desires. 

Qualifications for the post of 
Librarian : 

(•/ A Pint Of Sreond Oats Po..t* 
graduate degree ; 

<b) A First or Sn:n}7d Class Master's 
d^fce or doctorate degree in Library 
Science and 8 to 10 years experience in 
a Library of a University or a research 
iQStitutioQ of status of a National Lab¬ 
oratories. 

(c) Prefeieoce will be given to cah' 
didate having research work at their 
credit and knowMge of modern Buro* 
pean Languages and important Indian 
Languages. 

PenoQS selected for appointment 
will be placed on probation for a 
period of two years. 

The prescribed application forms. 
In 6 sets, may be obtained from the 
Registrar. Bangaioie University, For 
B ox No. 5017, fiangalore-1. on or 
before 7-I0-I972 on payment of Rs. 15/- 
(Rupees fifteen) only. The amount 
may be credited to Account Brunch of 
Bangalore Uoivm'ity or sent by M.O. 
or by Qossed Postal Order payable to 
the Registrar. Bangalore Univeni^. 
Bangalore;. The requisition for the 
■pplicatioo forms must be aocompauted 
l^aself'addressedenvdopeof5''x IT* 
duly stamped with d. 85 paise postal 
stamps plus the refugee relief stamp. 


Six copies of the applications givtoS 
all the required partkulan with copies 
of at i^t 2 (esuuiODials (ooe of wiitcb 
should be from thel Head of ifae' In- 
iti<utioii. if any, whm the applicant 
now serving or served last) attached 
the applications, should be sent so as 
reach (he Registrar. Bangalore Univers* 
ily. Post Box No. 5ui7. Banalore*), on 
or before 20-10*1972. Copies of pu^. 
lications, if any, which will not be 
retimed may be enclos^ to their 
apfdication forms, 

. tn employment, 

should send their applications tbroi^ 
tfeir present employer, failing which 
their applications will be rejected. 

Canvassing directly o/ indirectly 
would disqualify the caodidatet. 

The selected candidates will be it- 
quired to execute a contract of service 
as required under Section 48 of the 
Banaglore University Act. 1964. The 
appointment:- is usually tenable fm* a 
period of five years in the fi/st instance, 
but IS renewable at the discretios of tfae 
Univeisity. 

[Those who had aiieady applied for 
(he posts of Professor of Gmlogy in 
response to the Notification No.EST/ 
CCB/Mis. 3?/7l dated I4’5'71 need not 
Apply again, if they satisfy qualificatwas 
prescribed in the present notification] 

No T.D/D.A, is admissible for 
attending the interview, 

(L Suryt Prasad) 
Registrar i/e. 
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NEW TITLES 

BRIDGER G & de SOISSONS M 
Fanune in Retreat 


Dent Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

BURBRIDGE J I 

Tbe Principles of Production Control 

Macdonald St Eva&s Rs. lAXW (£t.20) 

CHAPMAN R F 

Tbe Insects^Structure and Funciiou 


EU P , Rs. 33.(m l£l>5) 

DeGRUCHY 

Qinical Haematology in Medical Practice 
Blackiten Rs. 30.00 (£[.50) 

GRAY C H 

Oifltcal Chemical Pathology 

Arnold Rs. 16,00 (£0.80) 

HANSON J L 

The Structure of Modern Commerce 
Macdonald & Eraib Rs. 6Ji0 (£ l.tOt 


30LIEY E H 

Ictroduction to Telephony and Telegraphy 
Fitmui Rs. 25.t O (£1,25) 

KING AJ&NICOL C 
Venereal Diseases 

BallUcre Rs. 36.00 (£1.80) 

KLEMPENER O 
Electtotuc Physics 

Bottcnrorih Rs. yu.m (£1.90) 

LATHAM J L 
Elementary Reaction Kinetics 

Botlcrworlb Rs. 6.03 (£0.30) 

MARSHALL A J & WILLIAMS W U 
Textbook of Zoology—Invertebrates Vol I 

Macdonald A Esans Rs. 38.00 (£1,90) 

QUIRK R 
Tbe Use of English 

T.mignnm Rs. 8.00 (£0.40) 


The following titles have just been published 
in the ELBS edition. They are all prescribed 
or recummended at the college and university level 
in the standard edition : 


SHEPHERD J & MORTON A H 

Higher Electrical Engineering 

Pitmaa Rs. 25.00 <£(.25) 

SfLCOCKS C G 
Physical Chemistry 

Macdonald A Evaia Rs. lO.GO (£0.50) 

SPEIGHT H 

Economics—The Science of Piices and Incomes 
METHUEN Rs. 18.00 (£0.90) 

STONE & STONE 

National Incomes and Expenditure 

Bowes St Bowes Rs. 30.00 (£ 1.50) 

REPRINTS 

BISHOP A W & HENKEL D J 

The Measurement of Soil Properties in Tbe 

Triaxial Test 

Araold Rs. 20.00 (£1.00) 

BUCHAN M F 
EIcciiidiy Supply 

Arnold Rs. 22.00 (£1.10) 

BURGEN A S V & MITCHELL / F 
Gaddum'i Pharmacology 

O U P Rs. 16.00 (£0.80) 

DANIELSON C L & WALKER R S 
Radio and Line Transmission Vol 111 

Butterworlh Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

DOVER A T 
Electric Traction 

Pitman Rs. 25.00 (£l‘25) 

FRENCH F G 

Teaching English as an Iniernalional Language 
O U P Rs. 4.00 (£0.20) 

GIMSONAC 

An Introduction to the Pronunciation of English 
Arnold Rs. 15.00 ( 0.75) 


If you have anydifficulfy in obtaining these titles, please write to the Books Officer, The British 
Council C'25, South Extension Part If. New Dclhi'49, quoting the reference UNOCF. Copies of the 
Comi^te Sobj^ Check List may be obtained, free cf charge, from this address or from any of the British 
Council Libraries in India. 
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New Textbooks from the USSR 
available in India 


Learning Russian 

1. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY : Textbook in six volumes (Djtails of each volume ^vea 
below) pp. 210, Rs, l4/>5 (for the set of six volumes' (Progress Publishers, Moscow). 

The textbook is one of a scries of aids to Rtssian studies, which also included a recorded supple 
ment, a book of grammar and lexical exercises, an oral speech manual, a reader and a vocabulary. It is 
iotcoded for adult beginners atudying Russian with teacher and is designed for one-year course involv¬ 
ing 2-3 hours of Russian a week. , 

Its main purpose is to enable the student to converse on everyday and cultural subjects, to 
read moderately simple texts with a dictionary and to continue studying RussUn independently afterwards. 

The book is based on the Programme of Russian for Foreigners compiled by the Scientific and 
Methodological Centre of the Russian language. 

The vocabulary cooipiises 1000 words, 200 of which are international words. 

The book consists < f 40 main lessons and S grammar rtvision lessons. It contains no grammat¬ 
ical explanations in the student's native language. 

Grammar is presented by means of palterns-model sentences. Colloquial phrases are introduced, 
at lexical units and are not analj-sed grammnically. Every lesson consists of two parts, one grammatical 
and the other lexical The texts will acquaint the audent with cultural and da>-to-day aspects of Soviet 
life and Russian traditions and customs. 

2. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Voc. buUry). pp. 270 

This vocabulary includes all the words and idiomatic expressions occurring in the set of aida to 
Ruisian studies entitled Russian for Everybody, approximately 1000 in all. 

The words are listed in their initial form : r.ouns in the nominative case, verbs, in the infinitive etc. 
Each entry is followed by the necessary grammatical labels. 

Nouns are not always marked for gender but only when the determination of gender pre^tt 
difficulty. Some case-forms and the form of the \ lural are given when there are peculiarhiea in their 
formation, such as shifting of the stress in declension, unstable vowels and other irregularities. 

Possessive and demomtraiive pronouns, adjectives and ordinal numberals are followed by, th^r 
gender and plural endings. Verbs are marked for aspect and in addition each verb is generally followed 
the second verb of the aa^ct pair. 

7 he vocabulary also meludcs all geographical names and abbreviations used in the books nuk¬ 
ing vp the series Rutfian for Everybody. 
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3. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Reider), 175 

lliemainpuiposeoftlie Reader is to provide the students with additioni] reading materials so 
duit be can expand his vocabulary to enable him to nad lest drastically adapted Russian texts in future. 
The Reader should be used after the first ten lessons of the Textbook have been studied. 

The texts are followed by exercises aimed mainly at checking the student's understanding of the 
characters, the message of the story, etc. 

The Reader includes short stories by the Soviet writers. The most radically adapted texts ate 
those included in Section I; the vocabulary and grammatical structures have been brought into line with 
c(»iesponding lessons in the textbooks. 

The Reader is designed for work in clam. The teacher's gaidanca and tnperv'tsion are ncccBsary, 
particularly for the exercises intended to test the students comprehension, such as listing the main points 
of the story, description of the characters, etc. However, k can also be used by persons studying Russian 
of their own, 

4. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Exercisea). pp. :07 

This book of exercises is one of a series of aids to Russian studies entitled RUSSIAN FOR 
everybody and designed for foreigners learning Russian under a teacher. It is an integral part of the 
Textbook'the central book of the series—and aims at activising the grammar i»od vocabulary dealt with in 
the latter and presented here in a series of graduated exercises. 

The book includes both language and speech exercises, the former promoting automatic reproduc* 
tioQ of the various grammar inflexions and the latter providing practice in the use in dialogical and mono* 
logical speech—of the forms and constructions studied previously. 

Most exerciaes contain model which may be used as a key. Such models enable the student to 
devdop automatic use of material which was hitherto new to him and help him to avoid making mistakes. 

Since the book is intended for work under a teacher, the assignments do not specify whether a 
panicolar exercise is to be done orally or in wiitiog, this being left to the discretion of the teacher, whose 
advice wilt be sought in a number of cases, such as explanatioa of word-order and demonstration of ia- 
toaatioD. 

5. RUSSIAN FOR EVERYBODY (Let's Talk), pp. 185 

This oral speech book is one of a scries of aids to Ruuisn studies, entitled RanlaB for Everybody 
and is derigned for work under the guidance of a teacher. It is closely correlated with the Textbook.—the 
main psit of the series—since it coven the same range of grammar and vocabulary and its contents 
are introduced in the same order. 

The meanings of most of the new words wbidt do not occur in the textbook are explained fay 
pictures (e^ecially in the first lesson and in each lesson there are model sentences printed in a box, which 
incorporate points of grammar dealt with in the lesson. Ihe fessons in this book correspond to those in 
Textbook. 

The exercises include drills intended to promote automatic speech habits as well as exercises 
icquking the stndent to use actively the material he has gleaned from the tenons. 

Thecompilen have taken great care in leading the student to use the models given in various 
exetaaes, thus developing both monological and dialogical speech. 

' The comtdlcn have included in the book simple crossword puzzlesand games in the belief that 
kM of l%ht leticf wm facilhate assimUation of grammar and vocabulary. 
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tea»di Rt (Recorded Supplement), pp, 190 (Price for ibe let of ted 

tecoroi Ki. o- la aaaiaoa to the price 0/ the of six voluiaea Rs. 14 i 65 ), 

nil oourK » one of a series of aids to Russian studies entitled Rnsdni for Ercrybody A te- 
cording of texli end dlilogiM from the Textbook (which is the centre! part of the eeriei). ^ the 
pnctm in the uie of certain mnitnictions common to colloquial Russian (and expreisins aareemeaL 
refiiial. regret, grsotudc, etc.) and promotes correct pronundaUon habits. 

The course coniista of two paitt. 


The first part contaias U leKons and acquaints the students with Rnstian pboneticii the principal 
types of intonation constnictioof tad their mafn uses in speech. 

As a rule, the lessons of this part include three aspects; work on sounds, words, and intonation. 
Much attention is given to the rhythm of the Russian word. 

Then follow the 40 lessons of the main part of the course, corresponding to the relevant lessons in 
the Textbook. Each of these lessons contains four elements. 

1. Text from the textbook. 

2. Dialogues from tbe textbook. 

3. Exercuei in intonatioa (Lesions 1*20). 

4. Exercises activising constructions common to colloquial Ruuian. 

The first lessons ace recorded at a slow speed. However, the speed gradually incieasei till it coc^ 
responds to the oonnal speed of natural colloquial Russian. 

Tbe course may be used foe work under a teacher, but it may also be used for independent extra¬ 
class work since it docs not introduce any new lexicat or grammatical material and aims merely to provide 
an aid to assimilation of tbe oootenis of the texttmok. 


It is hoped that this courw will prove useful for those who wish to improve their pronunciation 
and fluency. 

Tbe following Soviet textbooks have been evaluated and have been approved by the IndtvSoviat 
Textbook Board in the last several months for use as textbook by Indian studimta. Their translation into 
Indian languages is recommended. 

1. Laboratory Practice in Radio by K. Kezinifc. • 

2. Casuality and Relation ofStates in Physics by 0. A. Hvaefanikov. 

3. Equations of Mathematical Physics by S K. Godunov. 

4. Higher Algebra by A. Kurosh. 

5. The Bask Principles of Oialectical and Historical materialism by A. Spurkin and others. 

6. Historical Maierialism by Chesnokov. 

7. Automatic Measurements and Instruments by P, P. O.natski. 
n! Paleontology by V. B. Drysshitis and 0» P. Obruscheva. 

9. Principles of Mass Transfer by V. B. Kafarov. 


Authop&sed Atfenti 

People's Publisbing House ^P) Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-55, 

Manish Grantbalaya (P) Lid., 

4/3-B, Bankim Cbatterjee Street, 

Calcutta. 

Pmbbat Book House, 

Trivandrum. 

Visaluidhim PobUsUBg House, 

Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 

Lalwani Bros., 

Taj Building, 

210, D, N. Road, 

Bombay. 

Pimjab Book Centn, 

1940, Sector 2>B, 

Chandigarh. 


BiXiA Main DlatPitoutopB 

Progressive Book Depot. 

Motia Park, 

Suliania Road, 

Bhopal. 

Cbema Book Centre, 

U New Market, 

Hazratganj, Lucknow 

FPH Bookstall. 

190-B. K-hetwadi Main Road, 

Bombay-4. 

New Century Book Honse (P) Ud., 

6/30, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

Visalaandliia Publishing House, 

Eluru Road, 

Vijayawada-2. 

Navakaranataka PubUcationa, 

Kempagowada Circle, 

BangBlore’9. 
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OUTSTANDING 

^ ^ books on 

INDO- 

PAKISTAN 

relations* 




INDIA SPEAKS 

20xMcm,«pp.l26 

( 

. Elected speeches of 
,#rjme Minister Indira 
'Candhi during her 
I liistoHc tour abroad 
(Sept.—Nov. \97l) 
:(or exchange of views 
«n the Eangia Desh 
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THE PAFJ^DOX OF 
INDIA-PAKISTAN 
RELATIONS 
(R«vi$Ml edition) 

20xi4cm.*pp,47 

India and Pakistan have many 
common tionds and yet their 
relations have been far from 
happy. Why ? For an under¬ 
standing of the problem, read 
^ pubVication. R»* bSb 


BANCLA DESH 
DOCUMENTS 

23x16.5 cm. vpp 720 

I The most authentic 
source material on 
the poignant and 
heart-rending story 
of a people in revolt* 
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IIJB PUBLICATIONS 

A must for all UnWartUloa, Collogaa A Ubrarios 

1. Universities Hondbook—1071 : 

Covers all aspects of universities and (0 institutions of national 
importance {l.l.Ts. etc.) in India & Ceylon (pages 970) Rs. 8(MX) 

2. Research in Progress : 

(Valuable reference books for those who intend to undertake 


research for their doctoral degree) 

Voi. I-Physical Sciences (pages 429) Rs. 40’00 

Vol. 2-’Biological Sciences (pages 3S7) Rs. 35-00 

Vol. 3"Social Sciences (pages 230) Rs, 32-00 

Vol. 4-Humanitie5 (pages 466) ... Rs. 50*00 


3. fxsmrrrstvons M Higher fdtfcshorr ; 

A report of seminars .md also papers presented therein on various 

aspects of examinations (pages 360) ... Rs. 2000 

4 Continuing Education and Universities (pages 230) : ... Rs. 12-00 


LATEST ARRIVALS 


5. Bibliography of Doctoral dissertation (1857*1970) ; 

This series contains information about the research already com¬ 
pleted between 1857 to 1970 at various universities in various 
subjects i.e. on Education, Library Science, journalism, Psychology, 
Political Science, Law and Public Administration, Sociology, Social 
Welfare and Social Anthropology, Economics, Commerce and 
Management, Mathematics, Astronomy and Chemistry, etc. etc. 
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A monthly ch»*<miolf of higher e<Juo«{ion ami research 


What ccmclucItHl in ilie atiornoon of HUh (X-iober at Seva- 
gram brought diverstr regional thinking to a sensible national 
ronc’lusion — that wluailinn at e\ erY levi l shouUl lx; imparltxl 
thnnigh swiully ineanmglu! iulivitits linketl lK»th to i-iiral and 
url«n eronomtc giowlh. 

A fresh enunciation tif (iamlliian values, wbit'h Indian 
education should achieve. \Yas once Jigain given: the lirsl among 
these iK'ing sclbieliaiue. U itioam that work must form an 
imiKniani part t>f the edta alional irntgramme. 

The <xhef is (he spiiit of nat/orwhsuf: from (his should 
it \va.s urgal. fh<* siialem cjn<l (t\ulie» involvement in com 
jijunity service. 

The third wliich. im ideniaJly ought to jiavt Imtji the lirsi. 
relates to rcsjx'il lor all religions and their essenUal unity: 
which made it nc('V.ss;iiA tliai vlhkal aiiil in<»ral values be 
laughl ill schools. 

Its iiiauguratiiin liy the Idimc Minister (»n 14th IMoIht 
proved that the fonlerenec was highly th<uight of hv (Jovem- 
mcnl: no wmulei . it iuiopiivl a siiaenunU id consensus stK*jUng 
out an educalioniil policy i<i be ) ursued by various stale gi>V' 
crumeiits. 

The eoiisTusus iianowed down i<» a woi king pa|KT, presein 
wl id the eonterenee by lis rresi,lcji(, .Mr. Shiiman Xarayan 

v\t one stage, tliere wi».s a < ro.ssijig of .'•■words IXMween the 
(lujaral Education Minister Shri Ciordhandas (.'hokhawala, and 
the fomter I'nion Health Miebster. |ir. Sushila N’ayyar, on the 
question of “government Inloi fertiv: e’ in educational instiliv 
lions. While she mainiaincd tliai ilieve was Iw) much of it, 
he found the charge had no liasi.s. 

On the question of Basic Ediuaiioti, the C’cmfcrence has 
recommended that Gandhian thought .-should Ur injccltxi huo 
subjects like economics, imlitical science, edueatum. stK‘ioiogy. 
and philosophy, Ixilh at secomiai-y and uni\'ersiiy stages- And 
it should be preferrcd at the primary ami secondary levels. 

The seh<x>Ung period suggested was after a 10 

year secondary education, a large number of di^'orsified 2-year 
courses should l>e made available to students, so tliat they 
might become more employable after comolc tuifl-tbc ni. Al¬ 
though of a terminal nature, these must noj^wW^w^dehar 
students from going in for higher studij^i^y time li^lhe 
future. (Overleaf) 



SEVAGRAM 
IS Gandhi 
still 

relevant t 



f<^ow-iip^ action was apparently left to the govern* 
meat; it ccnild ihtrcMiuce suitable diploma courses according 
to requirements. Obviously, the initiative fnmi now on will 
be with state governments. 

The first degree course, it has been suggested, should be 
ot three years. It should be tuilowed by appropriate post¬ 
graduate and research courses. 

The Conference agreed to the idea of neighbourhood 
schools recommended by the Education Commission. Besides, 
primary and secondary schools should be thrown open to all 
children, without considerations either of caste or creed; com¬ 
munity or religion; economic or social status. 

The Conference told the state governments to give ‘*ix>sitivc 
encouragement" to educational innovations—like experimeni- 
ing with teaching methodology, the examination s>stem, 
subject organisation and te.vtbook preixiration, the training ot 
teachem, and so on; it did not, however, specify whether it 
should be through sweet woids or hard cash. It. of iour.se, 
did recommend that the admini.'^lration should not acquiese 
in malpractices in private educational institutions, and try u> 
resist the great temptation of assuming the responsibility of 
running them! 

The Union Deputy Kduadi<»!i .Mtni.sier, .Mr. I).P. Vatlax-, 
who was also present, announced that the ('enlrc would intro 
duce work experience in classes 1 to VIII during the Kiflh 
five year Plan. He explained that it would bring al>oui 
coordination of intellectual and i)hy,skid asi;cvis of the student's 
personality. Besides, it might even help children earn smut- 
money by selling what they made. AcroixHiig to .Mr. Vadav. 
a sum of Rfi. 170 CTore.s was prt>irt>scd to lx- alkHuted for the 
idea—both for the training of leaciu*r.< and for buying nccc.s- 
sary equipment. 

In response to the suggosikm —by seviral jx’uple lhai 
Degree should be delinked from cinploymcni, uud that persons 
with sufficient experience and skill, hjt wiihimi degi'ees, shoidd 
be given jobs, Mr. Yadav read “ui a not.* |>:e|Kircd hy his 
Ministiy—it did not firmly commit ii:v gox'e;nment to the 
idea, however. 

One other point, which the :;ovtrnmtMl mile iniHle. reluled 
to some restriclion.s on admis-^ion to higliL'r educational insti¬ 
tutions. While acknowdedging that it was "a highly ctmtro 
verslal issue,’’ it was felt that any I'estrkliou .'X)Ughl to be 
introduced should first ensure sufficient piv|»ui*ation; the 
courses offered at lower levels should lx? diversifictl enough if> 
enable the Youth to fork out gainfully. 

The note also mentioned that the Fifth Plan w;iuUI involve 
a huge number of youth in tackling adult iHiteracy. According 
to current accounts, the 16-44 age group has as many as 
16 crores of illiterates. Many of the educationists—and the 
Maharashtra and Mysore Education Ministers particularly— 
stressed the need for altering the present educational system. 

But they did not say how. It occurs to me that if Gendhiji 
were alive, he would have laughed!. 


STUDENTS 


It will \Mt iccallwl dial Pro. 

Kdwaul F. Sheffield tutl pre- 
wincil a |K«}»ci u> ihe .Seventh An¬ 
nual (ioiifeieiice o( the I'.K, 
Six'icty liM Kcw.iivli iiiin ffigher 
iMliuanon on mv iiiitova- 

lions in higlin nliuaiton in 
(i:iiuid:i: (lonniiiiiihs CoHej^t-s; 

1 v.ihiMiitMi t)f IVat liiiit* h\ SPOT : 
linitKliutiiiii i>{ .STKP (sell tnuti- 
iii<; .lud esaliialioii |H(H{*s^); .t 
(ast-4iiuMiU'il < on ii iiliirn; expci i- 
»>cni ill grncial ohication; iclorni 
ol iiiiiveisitv »i>v4')M>ueni; .md loi- 
inid;i fiiiiini I !u; icitimiuendi*- 
lions li.nc been iimpied and In. 
Uodnii'd. 

P1-,RPF. wlujsf I'.n^lisii Mrision 
is SPO’I — ail abUiniaiion ol Sin- 
th ins lVue|)ilon ol rc:Mhei> - is 
.1 sssinn cnaliiinu (e.Mlni to 
t-\ahutc his b\ itumos ol 

.1 icsr based on snulcnis* {iciap 
tioMs <d biin. Ihv u?si .dcsist-d bs 
l>i . h'laiKoys t;agnc. was iiiModnt 
i-d in “7 inlrinu'diaU' tollf}*cv 
bt'iutrn hl^h stluMil aiitl 
sity level-ill die pioviiue of (|ue 
bet in Ik70. (t was uihninistercd 
to viine leatbei.s in 

tlavsrs, 'rbc U‘si was olfeittl al ihe 
iniiveisii) lext-l only in .Stpleinbet 
1971 — lo yiinc eii^iiieeiiiiK pio- 
lesMiri) at Monireal. 

'Flic (c^ coiisiNi^ ol a fhicMion- 
iiairc, containing 01 iicnis, each 
being an a.sf>e€t of liuufcnt-tcaciier 
relatiotuhip (eg. course structure, 
concrete illustrations, ability to 
clarify, etc). The Questionnaire is 
completed by students on the re¬ 
quest of their teacher. I'here is a 
five-point scale, and tcacliers have 


—W.D- Miranshah 



TEST THEIR TEACHERS IN CANADA 


lo be ratal in two wavs: firstly, 
tile kiu<!riit Hitnates the teacher on 
tlic icale: then he incUrates the 
point on the Male he considers 
iiatisfactorv. Ii is thus {Kissible to 
lucaMirc stiulent dissatisfaction. 

The response to the Question¬ 
naire does not contain any parti- 

/•Jllar -in/l »!•« . 


'riic reseaitli division of the 
A'Muiatioii of Universities and 
(>iHe;!(-<* uf Canada carried out an 
interesting comparative «>liidy oi 
governing ImkIv composition of 
more than 50 institutions. 

Over the five-year periwi. both 
(lie hoards of gos'ernors and aca- 


tion-from IH to IS-and in ilie 
toiui number of staff participating; 
but. with tlie senates, even thougii 
tfie number of siali representatives 
hail increased, the percentage of 
total senate menil>ership was 
slightly lower than before. In 
additinii, only 50% of the senates 


DEAli SUBSCRIBER: 


When your are In arrears regarding your 
fcmfrdcrs You probably don I like H; nor do w®. 
Mhicb with your cooperation can be saved. 


subscription, we have to send you 
In fact we hate it—It means, effort 


We seek your assistance (n serving you better 


Another small point. When you send 
for encashing it. A Bank-Draft or a Money 
proposition. 


us A cheque, the Bank charges us Bs. 2/. 
Order is therefore a n>ore practicable 

Finance Officer 


4 

5idni(lv from ihe (Irp.mmoni «>! 
ethif.Hion. The ienicc has aho 
hern offered foreign instiin- 
lioiis. wlilrli .'lie nomiallv chargnl 
a fee for Its nw*. 

STUDENT GOVERNORS. TOO 

Kincigence of sindeiu pariidp*!’ 
tion, the growing sl/c of governing 
hiKlies, the inneasing senate and 
fearhing staff inlluciue. aiul the 
diminishing rhiinh role are some 
of the apparent thaiiges in coni- 
pfisilinii of (lie governing bixlies 
rjf Caiiailiaii universities and col¬ 
leges iK’tween tlic years 1W5 and 
1070. 


preseniativcs. 

An c\rn gicaiei change is di • 
teiTiihle in senates, where the 
number of siiKlcnt niemlrcrs lias 
•iceply risen from 2 to 2H1! Even 
tlie lumilrer of senates, witli snrh 
members, rose from I to Along 
about 1970. students had formcil 
ncariv 12% of ilic total nicniher- 
.ship of ificrc senates. 

Senates and teaching stall' ap- 
pointed considerably more niein- 
hers to both ImkhiIs and sen.TtCs 
in 1970. In the case of leacIiiuL: 
stair, however, ihc situation is not 
cpiitc clear: on boards, there is. iii- 
marked inacasc in 
nnniber with staff represema- 


(lergs membership in the senates 
has fallen significantly: alihougli 
the\ sci\cd on more senates in 
1970 than in 1965, their average 
mmilxT on each was smaller, as 
was the number of senates on 
which they formed a majority. 

J}avul — a Studfiu «/ medh 
cine, prs/ tiinwd tn'rntydhrrr 
— had a terrific brnin-ivave one 
day. He be^an in hix apart 
inrnt, at Baker Street in Cenfi'al 
l.nndnn, a smart roof garden 
And you hnoie what happened? 
He tuas fined £40‘noxi', don't 
took eresf. fatten^ his crop was 
marijuana! 
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Open 


Complete aits. Mience aiul 
mathematics courses tlcviseil bv 
Britain's Open I’liivcrsiiv are now 
being tested in the I’nitetl Slates. 

The oTje-te.tr c«»r«es are the 
first to be bought anywhere in tlic 
world in tlieir entiretv. Four Ame¬ 
rican universities liave purchased 
the integrated radio tapes, tele- 
\i5ion programmes and corres¬ 
pondence material 
The universities are Rutgers 
(New Jersey). Maryland. Houston 
State, and the Universitv of Cali- 
f'lrnia <'Sun Diego). 

WEST BENGAL TO SWITCH 

Calcutta. October 15-T!ie 
Bengal Cabinet lotlay decided to 
switch back to the lO-dass school 
system. It was decided alter the 
view.s of vanous teacher ^ and ~ 
student associations, college prin¬ 
cipals. vice-chancellors of some 
other universities and certain peo- 
pie had been examined. Besides, 
it also found it in line with recent 
directives of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf. 


The State Government proposes 
a general Jflyear school to be fol¬ 
lowed by a two-year intermetliate. 
in svhich the emphasis would be 
on vocational svllabi. Even some 
of the present Higher Secondary 
Schools might be converted, al 
though under different manage- 


University likely 
To be a big hit 
in America 

At Rutgers, most of ihc 400 stu¬ 
dents who will share the courses 
will be off-campus—people in jobs 
sttulying for degrees in rlyeir spate 
time. 

At the other iiiiimsiiies. the 
materia] will be shared bv students 
in the dassrooms as well as those 
at home. A s|jokcsnian of the Open 
I'nivcrsity said: “The teachers 
have the material on a vear’s trial 
atul svill doubtless dccitlc whcihei 
the kits arc best for per-sorncv 
|)crst>n learning nr by post.*' 

BACK TO 10 4- 2 4-2 

tnenis, imo intermediate tollei»cs. 

It is likelv that the Press Course 
would be for a two-year and the 
honours course for a three-year 
term: but universities ronrernrd 
will have the final say in the mat¬ 
ter of graduate studies. 

The switch back will cost around 
Rs. 10 crores. 

KERALA SEMINAR ON 
PAPERMAKING 

.A seminar held recently under 
the auspices of the Kerala Uni 
versity Union recommended that 
a workshop on paper making be 
conducted by the Unis'ersity for 
the guidance of examiners: an as- 
sewment of the student's merit 
would be an essential element of 
this programme. 


Growing numbers 

Ocher overseas markets arc be¬ 
ing explored by the Open Uni. 
versity; which until now has sold 
indtvidiul packages as distinct 
from entire courses. 

And (he number of ('Ouutiic*i 
considering learn-at liomc univer¬ 
sities of their own. minlelled on 
Britain's Open University .Is in¬ 
creasing. T^ey include Mexico. 
Federal Germany and Jafian 

"Tftese countries,'’ savs the 
0|>en rniversitv. “are given wtrv 
(o-oi)Cr:ttion in stiidvitr «\llabiis 
and teaching vneiliods. but anv 
noiveisiiv they do set n]j would 
he eniirelv itreir own." 

'1 he rstahlidimeiu of the 
Uhivn^.iiy .which began its first 
courses in Jaiiuan- 1D7I. marked 
an iinpMtant innovation in higher 
edni.uiim in Britain. Vhe main 
loathing methmU of (ho nnivctsiis 
;aT a toinhination of leloision 
ami latho hro.idrasls. tfurTspond- 
enre wf>rk. done by the siudriu in 
his iiwn home, and siumner 
‘cluHils. 

SiHiie I!4.00fl ^tu(h‘ln^ hcKan 
rourws in jaiuiary I'tTi, :md .» 
furilin* 20.(K}0 svere admitted to 
uuirws which started in |annarv 
this year. 

The seminar, inaugiiraied bv 
the Vice-Chancellor. Dr. George 
Jacob, suggested adoption (and 
piihlicitioii) of a scientific prore- 
dure for tevalualion rff answer- 
papers when requested hv anv of 
the candidates; the fariliiy svoidfl 
possible misuse. 

The seminar had aitncted some 
interesting papers on various as* 
pects of the examination system, 
including on how to improve it. 
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Dtttcli Edncmtioiiist 
Honoured 
after 302 Years! 

£very year some 10,000 people 
visit a miiseuni in the Netherlamh 
town ol Naarden liiat commemo* 
rates ilic ^rcat Monivian ecliua- 
lional rcfarnier and ihcolngiaii. 
jan AnhiS Komensky, l>euei' 
knosvn as Oomcnius. 

Born in I.W, (innienius died in 
1070 and tvjs buried in Naatden 
after spcndiii}* nuidi of liis lilr 
ir:ivcl!in;; iiuoU}»liaiit rcntral and 
northern Euro)>e. (kiineiiius i^ 
best renieml>ere4l as an edii/atio. 
fial reformer. As Mr. II.J. Hctde. 
lohl .Xiuon Bociuler of the H'l 
vesnm ncsvsjwpci C,ont-cu-Ennhi- 
fin-: 

*'(^mienius is siii) one of the 
nu)Si imulern cdticutors in the 
vorld. Everythin*;* dial sindcnis 
are 1 ebellin^ anuin>( «kI.in C!<mir 
nii» would ccrtitiiih have iitidcv' 
sttHxi. He was a siroiiK ndvoeate 
oi die elcinem of play in edtica- 
tioii. Hr strove for the right ol 
cver> hntnan being to <fcvclop 
himself as fnllv as |K)Ssiblc 
tlimugh hi« CiKl-RiVcn ahilitio. 
He was a icsoltuioiiaiy lieraiisv 
his efforts and the concepts ihev 
represented ss'ere a dangci to those 
iriMirinions and [>owers wliirb 
prevented others from developing 
tlicinsclvcs.” 

Cnmenius's ideas foi eshadosved 
such present — tfay toncepis a*, 
visual aids to cilticaiion, |)eriiia- 
nent education, the World Omn- 
til of Churches and international 
cooperation. He believetl in 
democratic, universal edui:ii.ui. 
en<ouragemcnt of creative think¬ 
ing, the importance of the tea¬ 
cher's personality for the success 
of his work and the evil of all 
doftmatism. He posed what w'crc 
new pvoblttiis in Ids time, prob¬ 


lems sudi as Uie relationship be¬ 
tween education and society and 
the international organisation of 
education and scientific research 
which still have not been solved. 

Before becoming director of the 
museum three years ago, Mr. 
Heuic was an AmsiertLini bust- 
nessinan. When be began a.s dir¬ 
ector. museum affairs occupied 
three lioun of bis dav. Now he 
gives them ten hotii'S a day. He 
is studving the Czech hnigiiage so 
as to be able to talk in their own 
fangtiage with the many Czechs 
wlio vi.sit ilie museum. 

Mr. Heuic praises the Nether¬ 
lands Dnesai Centre for seiuling a 
(ravelling exhibition on the great 
Moravian to schools around tite 
Netherlands. The exhibition com- 
bines svords and images to give a 
picture of (aimeniiis’v life and 
works. 


At the inaugural of the Kcn- 
driya Sanskrit Punshad's second 
meeting, on October -1 at New 
Delhi. Professor NuruJ Hasan em¬ 
phasised the adojMing of new 
.Sanskrit teaching techniques. 
W'liilc he was all for exirarling 
the best from the old values, he 
fell that innovation svas cquallv 
neecssan. Most of his listeners 

4 

were Afcnibei^ of Parliament: a 
gootl majority of the rest were 
prominent scholars of the langu¬ 
age- 

Tlie Education Minister upheld 
the idea of proper pay scales for 
Sanskrit teachers. He would have 


I LORD HALSHAM I 
: ASSENTS TO DISSENT! ! 

I 

t 

A'rjo Delhip October 9—The! 

: Lord High Chancellor of Great \ 
Britain, Lord HaUhm, who re-l 
echoed the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Lawn today at a 
special convocation from the > 
f’niveTsiiy of Delhi, emphasised ■ 
ihf utility of dialogue between] 
teachers and students. He warn¬ 
ed ihaJ the university should: 
not be tnede a forum for ex- 
pres.King "revolutionary ardour,*' 
This dffi not mean, however, ; 
ihnf the dissenting minority 
.dirniJd be dismissed: the univer- 
sitx was n untfving and rwihV 
ing force, and that the mitiorif)’ 
expression should be allowed if 
it was non-violent. 


—Nurul Hassan 


other benefits extended to them, 
too: he raentionetl, in diis regard, 
that proper allocations had been 
made in the fifth 5-year plan for 
San.skrit dev*elopment. 

Tiie Minister informed the 
audience that foreign universities 
were keen on instituting chairs for 
Sanskrit studies—which India 
siiotild finance, so that the mes¬ 
sage of Sanskrit tihould reach a 
laigcr number of people: "Sans¬ 
krit (is) the language of Indian 
culture and thought... it con¬ 
tains not only the message of 
hum.'inism and a tolerant outlook 
but also is a potent force for social 
jiKtict.'’ 


“India should Finance Sanskrit Chairs 

in Foreign Countries’ 
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CBRI: A Face-Life for Village School 


New Delhi, 28th September, 
19fS — “If our couiitry’ is going to 
make ptpgress, it could happen 
cmly if we remo\'e our backward- 
ness through education. It U 
sdence & technology' whicli give 
us the power 'Sod means to do 
things in a better way“. said Sliri 
C. Subramaniam, Minister for In¬ 
dustrial Development and Scienre 
& Technology, while inaugurating 
the newly constructed building of 
a primary' schools at villages Prein- 
rajpur and Mandawar of Oistt. 
Saharanpur on M’ediiesday. The 
buildings syere designed by t)ic 
Central Building Research In^ti- 
tute (CBRI). Roorkee and con¬ 
structed in a record time of 21 
days at a cost of orlv ASM) 
each. 

IVeFcoming Sliri .Subraniania’u 
Prof. Dine h M<Jhan. Director. 
CBRI. Roorkee, 'aid that this 

schiaol building has one of tlic 
schools wliich piograiunicd to 
be constructed all over Tti.ir 
Pradesh at an estiiratcil cost nf 

Rs. 5 crores. The Institute has 
undertaken to plan, o.’^ganise and 
supervise construction of iliesc 
schools buildings and this is both 
a challenge and an opportunity 
to the Institute to prove one of 
its researches on such a large scale. 

In Uttar Pradesh, there arc 
nearly 1)3,000 primary* schools. 
.\boiit 35,000 of them have no 
buildings of their own. In addi¬ 
tion, about 25,000 new primary 
schools would be opened during 
' the next five years. This would 
raise the number of school build¬ 
ings to be constructed in UP to 
about 60,000 in the next five years. 


The CBRI was requested by the 
State Govt, to develop a prototype 
and to provide technical guidance 
and supervision in the construc¬ 
tion of 12 pi'ototype school build¬ 
ings in the districts of Lucknow. 
Uniiao iiiid Rae-barcli. The CBRI 
has w'orked ottt a three phaseil 
plan and a pre-fabricated system 
built construction. 

I'he total programme of cons- 
triu'lion consists of alx>iu S.lHH) 
piiuhiiy Hhnob in the rural areas 
of 51 diviriiis of tlie State. The 
aveiage cMmiated cost of each 
school building is Rs. 8,5U0 ami 
the total co%! is of the order of 


Prt»bablv i;,/..* i** the turn for re 
fomis at Delhi Ihiiversity. With 
the strikes over, a so!>cring thought 
is ovetcoming both teachers and 
stiidonis. While the former It.ivc 
promised .ibrotigh the DUTA Pre¬ 
sident lercntlv. that they svould 
lake classes on holidays as well to 
make eckkI the loss of students* 
slndv |)eiiods. the bticr liave pro¬ 
mised to atreiwl them. 

Tlic leccm meeting of leathers, 
studenis and staff encourages such 
s|>ecutaiion. It was good to 
them talk for a change about the 
bringing about of quality in ctht- 
cation and in the administration. 

For some five years now, the 
university roimnunity has l)ecn 
talking of reforms. The idea, 
mooted |)erliaps in 1967 by DUTA, 
shuffled its feet first. U progres.setl 


Ri 5 crores. With conveiuioiiHl 
design and methods of construc¬ 
tion the cost of each scJiool will 
be 20-30 per cent higher and time 
taken for construction wifi be it 
least twice. 

Besides catering to tl\e social 
needs of providing inaximtitrt 
number of primary school build¬ 
ings will) the limited financial re¬ 
sources, tlie project will afford 
employment not only to enginccts 
and technicians but also to un- 
skilleil village labour. .Ncconting 
to a rough estimate it will provide 
einploymetil oppoitunils lor about 
2$ lakh mandavs of wliiih 
6.7 i lakh maiulax's will be lot 
skilkv! wnrktTs and .ibiuit )m. 22 
lakh m.indays for nntkillcd vil¬ 
lage iabtmr. In terms of 
this wotdd mean a total amount 
of about Rs, l.IO aorcs. 


Mwiewhai inulei Dr. K, Kaj. 
the fonnci \'kc-C)!>ana‘llor. Ami. 
uiidci the present one. it is picking 
up. The whole thing lelaic- u> 
dei cnirali^itioii. 

The RcIoiiM'* (loninilue dis 
cusscil dccenirali/atioii now tn ulc 
incvttalilc by the ever-Kiowiim 
of the University; a ceniralired 
inanagemcni is far from able to 
handle it, and its dcmocratisaiion 
:ipf)ears to be necessary so that it 
may function effectively. Tire urge 
lo preserve the federal character 
of the University is always there: 
but the Committee is rcrtainlv 
dissatisfied with what the Gaieii- 
dragadkar Committee has recom¬ 
mended. 

It is expected that the five sub- 
lommiitecs will soon begin the 


OaJhf Uaivfirslty—A New MoodforOld Ideas I 
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To Punjab University-Love 
and goodwill from Alberta 


in their relevant fields. The 
^Ixommittee on student services 
and welfiarc. Tor instance, will 
examine the entire issue on u 
scientific basis. And the Col¬ 
lege Government Council may 
review |)erliaps the Staff Council 
experttnciit: (he focus is likely to 
be on the problems it has hioiiglit 
in its trail. 

Tl)e task of the Rcliirnis Com¬ 
mittee, insofar as deanlralisaiion 
is comeniL'd. l<M>ks tough eiKJtigli. 

On the one hand, ihc (itnerii 
inciu is agiiinsi a sccaiid univer¬ 
sity; arul. on tlic otliei, tcadiciN 
do not (i'e)>e:il not) wain tlic Col- 
le^c (^uruils! Vhe thing most 
likely to happen, is iliai die I’ni- 
vtisiis miglu assiinic the hniks oi 
some foidgii midii-ranipus uni¬ 
versities; in widi li case, csery cam¬ 
pus will he a conijMisiic unit, l(M>k 

ing alter {lostgiMduatc sindics and 
the tollcgts widiin it> jniisdiciioii. 


From the Alberta University 
comes the interesting news that 
old I'anjab University students, 
now scttletl in Canada, have fonn- 
ed the Panjab University .Mtimni 
Association. It has shown a keen 
interest in the welfare and «rowdi 
of die (.University and even offer¬ 
ed scholarships to its students. 
Possibly, die recent inauguration 
hv \'ire-Chiiiicellor Siiraj Bhan. of 
the AsMMiation of Alumni Rela- 
lions of the Uni\-cr*lty is prcmiscti 
on ihe role that was explained so 
well hv liini: “I feel that it woidil 
open a channel of communication 
among those who passed from tliis 

University whether from l.ahore 
or Clumdigarh.’' Indeed, lie hop¬ 
ed dial ii would gradually bring 
the alumni, wnv scaitcied all ovpj 


the world, closer and ueate a 
fraternity. 

What will be this fraternity 
like? The answer can be read 
(juite clearly from what the Vice- 
Chancellor snitl; “The rclationdiip 
between the University and its 
students is tliat of the benevolent 
mother and iicr children in the 
best Indian tradition, which can 
neither he determined by mate- 
rinlisiic nor by contractual con¬ 
siderations.” He compared -the 
University to a tree, of which 
graduates were the fruits. 

Apart from appreciating the 
efforts r>f those Canadian students, 
fie aniiouncet! titat the Associncion 
had enrolled 2M) life members and 
(ollcfted over Rs. 52.000 for uti- 
lisiitlon on the various activities 
the association might plan. 


We would never allowed to return if we photographed the ladies within'the pecincts.'^ 
—A Head porter in King':* College. London 

li hapiXMU'd at the King’s Odlcgc (founded Ull) UHVmh in England. The head |K)rtcr was 
nhsioiisis u'ieriing i<i the j>einii«ivc suite of Cam hi ulge's (olleges. where a senior tutor, Geoffrey Lloyd, 
w.is tiAing, obviously without oicccsv to siiiTouiul the .^7 undergraduates of his college with scciecy: 

.\ siudcui. |ancf Pioohi. Iroin ^VtolJlalJl (Kcnii iLicivcil. a.s ii.sual like other ircslinien. an 
iiultaiioii from the Kings Boat Clul) to conic ami liave “a glass o» two of sherry wiili the president.” 
The invitation svas to aiiyh<KK “wlio is even slightly interested in rowing or coxing (especially the ladies).” 

Oihcrwi.y*. the Cambridge academic aimosphc re got off to ipiiie a gotx! start. 

hi Cdarc. there arc .18 wtimen undergraduates. They liave been admitted in spite of some opposi¬ 
tion hum le.wling Iota) opinion which cpicried “Excluding women had worketl |XTlefJly well for OW 
years, so why change?" 

.Xml the moM intciesting thing about them is iliat all of these colleges, which have resident female 
undergraduates. appareniK raise no eyebrows on males giving them company in their rooms ut any 
time, To all this, Mr. Fnmci.s Bown. hardly 24, wh'» has founded the League for the Presen-at ion of 
’Gentlemen's Colleges, is the lone dissenter: as if going of these coPeges mixed were a little too much 
for Mr, Brnvn, he is now reading for holy onlcrs at St. Stephen's Collie, Oxford. aUhough he denies, 
changing imivcrsiiies liecause of it. He did of conmc say: “Tiiey h;ive decided to let them in at Oxford : 
jloo. It’s all rather disgusting.” | 
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The U.K. Vlce-Ghuoellore 
Commitee Undergoes 
Chnagos 

The beginning ol 1972-75 sets* 
sion has brought some changes in 
the U.K. Committee of VicC' 
Chancellors and Principals. The 
pattern of its operations has 
changed, too. 

It is likely, for instance, that 
the full Committee will meet nine 
times in a year, instead of six as 
at present. And it will be sup¬ 
ported by four small Standing 
Committees—Finance and Deve¬ 
lopment, Academic Affairs, Staff 
and Student Affairs, and Interna¬ 
tional University Affairs. These 
will carry out and complete depth 

JIERUSALEM'S NEW 
LIBRART HAS 
120.000 BOOKS ! 

Jerusalem's new central library 
was dedicated on 4 September. 
The 120,000-book facility housed 
in a new ses’en-story wing of the 
Beit Ha*am civic centre was built 
largely with a $700,000 gift to the 
Jerusalem Foundatimi by New 
York attorney Arnold Grant, It 
is called the Carl and Daniel 
Mzyer Library, after Mr. Grant's 
two grandsons. 

Most of the facilities wifi be 
segregated according to age. A 
children's library is located on the 
ground floor, a cafeteria on the 
first floor and a lending library 
ftw adults and youth on the second 
floor. The third and fourth floors 
contain reading rooms for youths 
of various ages. The fifth floor 
has a reading room for adults, in^ 
duding a newspaper section, and 
•n the sixth wil] be a gallery for 
the lending of art reproductions. 


studies of various issues before a 
policy discussion by the Commit, 
tec. 

The present Steering Committee 
will be replaced by a new General 
Purposes Committee, which will 
take over the executive work. It 
w'ill bring about not only a greater 
flexibility in the day-tOKlay busi¬ 
ness; but may also provide the 
main Committee with an oppor¬ 
tunity for a wider and general dis. 
cussion of some of the major 
issues 

The '/ice-chancellor of the I'ni- 
versity of Shield. Professor H.N. 
Robson, is the Chairman of tlic 
Committee for 1972-73; and. Lonl 
Ann.'tn, at present provost of the 
Unisersity Allege of London, the 
Vice-Chairman. 


The worid*s printing presses 
produce 260 hooki and 4,500 
nnespaprrs ei>ery secondf 4 
conitilfteh nezif book appears 
ex'eiy minute. More than 
5.000,000 tillM in eight million 
copies are published every year. 
Placed side by side and cover 
to cover, the hooks printed in 
one year would circle the earth 
four times! i 


ONE HUNDRED SCHOLAR 
SHIPS FOB » 

BANGLADESH! 

India has offered some one hund- 
dred Kholarships to Bangla Desh 
students for higher and specialis¬ 
ed studies in Indian universities, 
and has requested the Bangla Desh 
Government to assist them by 
facilitating the completion of for¬ 
malities relating to admission in 
various umvemties here. The 
sdiola^ips are for the next aca¬ 
demic session. 


UNIVEKSirr TEACHERS 
TO FINALISE DOCUMENT 
ON NATIONAL ED .. 
POLICY SOON .. 

Prof, Amiya Dasgupta, said nt 
a press conference on Tuesday, 
October 4, that the Executwr Com- 
miftee of the Federation of Uni- 
versify and College Teachers* Orga¬ 
nisations had decided, during n 
meeting on 2nrf Ortuber, to haul 
a national conxfention to finalist 
its proposals ^contained in n 
document on national poiir\-~f>n 
education reform towards the end 
of Xovember; he announced, too, 
that an /nfOTiafionaJ .Seminar on 
Teachers’ Organisations and 
Higher Education would he held 
in January of 1973, m Cainiffa. 

The other demands voiced 
in Calcutta by Prof. S. .V. Chou, 
dhury of Bihar ore: higher Afafui 
for teachers, improvement in the 
service conditions of all categories 
of (eochers, and the determinafion 
of minim urn national scales of pay: 
a radical overhaul of the existing 
examination system, and ratitma- 
lisation of syllabi. 


PAU BOTANIST FOR 
NIGERIA 

Dr. Ranbir Singh Kanwar, 

; Rconomic Botanist (Siigarc.'tne). - 
:1ek for Nigeria on an aiuign- 
iment pertaining to sugarcane 
research and development in 
that country. Dr. Kanwar is one 
of the two Indian .sugatrane 
sientists deputed. 
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^ LONDON, October 11 -Lord 
Ballancrac. formerly Sir Bernard 
Balantrc. hai taken over as 
Ghairman of the British Council, 
in succession to the late Sir Leslie 
Rowan. 

Lord Ballantrac a former Gov¬ 
ernor-General of New Zealand, 
will assume charge of his new |iost 
sometimes next month. 

As CJ)ajrman of the Britidi 
Coundl, which is devoted lo the 
development of closer ruliurii] ic 
htions with other countries and 
the promotion of wider knowledge 
of Britain and the English langu¬ 
age, Lord Baltamrac will undei- 
take overseas tours in addition tn 
w'cleoming visitors from other 
countries to Britain. 

Born at Kilkerran, Avishirc 
(Scotland) in 1911, .Sir Bernard 


Sir Bernard takes 
over as Chief of 
British Council 

was educacerl at Eton and Sami- 
hurst. He joined the Black Watch 
in 1951, serving subsequently as 
.A.D.C. to Major-Ceneial (later 
Field-Marshal) WavelL After his 
Army <arecr. he was appointed 
Governor-General and Coniman- 
dcr-in-Chief of New Zealand in 
I9ri2-“a post he held for five years. 

Lord Ballantrae is also an author 
and poet ~ he has written nume¬ 
rous books about his school, regi¬ 
ment. travels and the war. 



New Aligarh Act Undemocratic 


A ihrcc-dav coiivcutiou of (c;i- 
chers represcncitivo from four 
-• Aligiuh. 

rati, jawahar La] Nehru ami Delhi 
— eiidnl itt Aligarh on Saturday, 
the Ifitii of October: it concluded 
that the Aligarl) Muslim Univer¬ 
sity (Amendment) Act would not 
be acceptable to teachers. Besidc^. 
they looked at the Gajendragad- 
kar (>>nunittee’s report as undemo. 
craiic. They fell tJiaf the Amend' 
ed Act Itnd given excessive powers 


both to the V'ice-Chancellor and, 
(htxiugh the Visitor, to the Central 
(iovernineiu: and tJtat the apex- 
ceirtre Mriicture of the university 
would act as a hindrance to any 
meaningful teacher-student parti, 
cipaiion. In their opinion, the 
new vysicm had provided for nomi. 
nation, rather than election: and 
no stutf association had even been 
consulted before the new Amend¬ 
ed Act was being drafted: this was 
an important indication of things 


to come at other central univer¬ 
sities, too. A mention was made 
also of Vishwa Bharti; it was said 
that "democratic opinion'* was be¬ 
ing suppressed there. 

The teachers promised that they 
would soon mobilise public opi¬ 
nion against such measures; and, 
if tlie attempt failed, they would 
even resort to "other means- 
including agitations.” 


]ahanaba<l. Otiaber 14 —It is 
learnt that the authorities of 
Magadh University have instruct¬ 
ed its affiliated colleges to hnUl the 
meetings of their govci iiiiig bodies 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the University Act: it requires 
that there should be at least four 
meetings in an academic se»iou. at 
an interval not exceeding four 
months. Besides, the university has 
'also advised the colleges to fix 


MAGADH UNUTRSITY TO 
KEEP AN EYE ON GO\TR\- 
ING BODIES 

meeting dates after consulting 
Coveriinient and University’s 
nominees. 

Tliis is part of the programme 
to check ineguiarities like irregu¬ 
lar payment, non-deposit of provi¬ 
dent fund contribution in tlie 


governing bodies of affiliated col¬ 
leges. Also, some violations of the 
recommendations of the University 
Service Commission and coniinua- 
lion of the services of temporary 
lecturers bevond six months have 
been brought to the notice of the 
authorities. In addition, the uni¬ 
versity has also directed its repre¬ 
sentatives to be present at all 
meetings of college gov*erning 
bodies to prevent such violations. 
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Ccraum Expert recommends rntrodoction of work 
caEpereoce in eckodlB; 

NCERT gobig tkrongk report 


Chandisarh, Sepi^ber 2i~ 
The Panjab Unwersity Syndi 
cate recentfy agreed to studenii' 
representation, as recommended 
by the Cwajendragadkar Com¬ 
mittee. 

This wifi necessitate amend¬ 
ing of the Panjab University 
Act. The Vniversily w likety to 
ask the Centre to do io. 


Tli« Calicut University celebrat¬ 
ed the silver jubilee of Indiim 
indeperKience by or^ani^tnf; 
extended cour»e of lectures on tlic 
history of the freedom movement 
for the benefit of the new gencr'i- 
tion of students, for whom the 
movement itself is a thing of the 
past and not an emotional experi¬ 
ence. 

Some 50 young men and Wfnnen, 
mostly college students, attended 
the course sponsored b\ the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation and the 
HistoT)' Department of the uni¬ 
versity. Veteran freedom fighters, 
intellectuals and academiran lec¬ 
tured to students on the freedom 
movement, tracing its history*. And 
they stressed the various move¬ 
ments, paying homage to the hal¬ 
lowed memory of the fnimorta].s 
who laid down their lives in the 
cause of India's independence. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Prof. 
M.M. Ghani, in an inspiring talk 
at the Valedictory funaion. re¬ 
minded the audience that there 


The NCERT has just received 
a report of the German Demo- 
crati.: Republic expert, Dr. Diet- 
ricJi .*)]andor, who has suggested 
introduction of work ex|)ertenre 
in the educational svstem. 

I 

The report concerns itself wiifi 
the concept of work exj>erieiuc In 
India during ilie Fifth Plan: it 


was greater need and relevance 
for the spirit and the idcuK that 
had nicned the freedom figliters. 
He called upon the sponsored of 
the course to otgani/e a series of 
lectures en our struggle for inde* 
pendence, in summer next year, in 
the Calicut Unis-ersitv. He •vaid 
that, more than the recounting of 
esenis and theorizing on ideaU 
and concepts, a concrete prejcn- 
tation of the inspiring lives of 
great men and women of the re¬ 
cent past w'ould instil a sense of 
patriotism in the minds of Indian 
voulh. 

4 

A yew Department, Toa 
The C-alicut Universiiv lias 
started a new Department of Com¬ 
merce headed by Dr. Mohammed 
Mohsin (on deputation from the 
University of Aligarh). The De¬ 
partment will Stan an M.Com 
course from the next academic 
year. A department of Education 
will also be organised at the Uni¬ 
versity soon. 


ferent school work and minii|L.m 
requiremems of curricula for wwrk 
experience. In addition, the re|M)rt 
also suggests in-service training for 
working teachers and the setting 
up of an organisation for imple¬ 
menting the work experience 
scheme. 

When questioned by newsmen, 
wliether it meant vocational etlu- 
cation, he said; “It is different: the 
children not only learn to produce 
thing;s but also why and what for 
they are produced and how di"’ 
are used in daily life. In addiilon. 
work cx|xrricnrc provided for a 
change in «Kial relatioi’hips, a 
break-down luriween ihe blue and 
white collar." 

A CHINESE DCTIONARV 
IN 

DEVNAGRI ? 

If a press report h to be be¬ 
lieved. Acharya Vinoba Bliave^ 
inav bring out a Chinr%c Die* 
lion.vrv. using Devnagari Miipt 
Ami this is not all: he might 
even pM>vide lu with one in 
)apane.e ami another in Ger¬ 
man. The English edition will, 
of rtnirse, be ilicre. He Is under¬ 
stand to have announced it in 
the cruiise of Ids addrC'*s to the 
aliindin Nadounl Education 
(rfxiferenre at his P.iiin;n' .Ash¬ 
ram on Of toiler ir>. 

Although he would webtunr 
eovernmem help, lie would not 
depend oti it entirely. He urg¬ 
ed all educationists in the conn 
in to adopt Devanagaii sdipt. 
even for leaching English' 

Bombay, OcioI>cr 4-'r!ie Nfahi- 
rashcra Government terenifv 
decided to establish two new uni¬ 
versities; one for the Vidarbha re¬ 
gion at Amravaii ronsisiing of 
Akola. Buidana and Yeotmal di«- 
tricis: and the other fin Western 
Maharashtra region. 


considers the frame-work for dif- 

CAUCUTUN1VERC1TYGELEBR4TES FREEDOM 

JUBILEE 
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“A tbriUing eacperieiice !” 


^*A Uirilliiig experience wliich 
with lu (or years lo come.” 

That w how members of tlie In¬ 
dian corjtinjpmi to ilie Olympic 
Vouth Camp in Munidi summed 
up their impresdons after four 
weeks of intejnational living in a 
youtli village set up to jnopagace 
the spirit of the Olympiad, 

I'he Id'tncmbet youth delega¬ 
tion. composed oi s^xiris trainees 
and coaches from six Indian uni- 
vertitict. had the satisfying experi¬ 
ence of coiitiihuliiig liieir sliaie 
by presenting vignettes of Indian 
life and culture at tlic ^‘tveiiing 
of Nations,” Vheir yxiformances 
not only won them acclaim from 
fellow camjiers but also from au- 
dieiues all over <icniiany on the 
television network w*hich featured 
them in a nation wide jnogramiiie. 
In return, they (ojmei their own 
iiujirt'ssioii.s of tltc host couinrv 
from uunu'ious s^xial tails, gei- 
logcthcis and siglu-sceiug tout s. 

India's youth delegation was one 
of the many coniiiigenis which 
converged on Nfitnith (i<*m biuU 
far and iicai. ^he^ wlh thm* in 
response to an invltatiou iniMt iliv 
Organising Committee of the 2t)th 
Olympic Games in Munich. Their 
aim. to have an op|>ortunify, .'}> 
Chainnan Willi Daume ptu it. t(» 
“get to know others hcticr, in 
acquire a grc.itcr undersiundim; 
of others and, fimvlly, for iutcllcc- 
lual discussion on the Ohnqtii' 
mos'emeni.” 

Answering the call were some 
.v.Ot'il Viiungstci's ill the I7t(i-2I.’ 
year ag^ p'^nip from as many .o 
70 countries. They wore many 
dresses and spoke different langii 
ages, but all finding a comnion 
denominator in cultural activity. 
There was sport, clance and music, 
get-togethers and $yni[x»sia, and. 
above all. glimpses of the greatest 
•port festival on earth. 


Life in the youth camp, orga¬ 
nised for the first time as part of 
the 20th Olympad, in many ways 
reflected life in the Olympic Vil¬ 
lage in Munich and Kiel. They 
lived a coinmiiiiity life in a bunga* 
low township and dined in a 
common mess. 

And tliougb a number of young 


Free EMucatton upto 8th? 

The L'nion Deputy Minister 
for EducarJof), Professor D.P. 
Vadav. spoke on an unofficial 
resolution at Induchacha Nagar; 
lit* assured every- one that the 
Union Government was propos¬ 
ing 10 provide free education 
upio the 8t!i standard, during 
(fie period of Fifth Plan. He 
<lld so as pan of the Congress 
Pciiiys election manifesto that 
roinjiuliory education would be 
provided lo diildrcn upto the 
agr of II bv HtSUt. Kdiiration 
]ia> already been made free for 
ilarijaiis* and Adiva.sis, he ) 
Said. 


Planned and designed by the 
National Design and Research 
Foriim of the Jastitmion of Engi¬ 
neers (India), the national sym¬ 
posium OI) "Engineering in Agri¬ 
culture” at Bangalme. which will 
last a fortniglit in December, is 
likely to be simulating. In view 
of its broad-based relevance, the 


guests had to spend the nights in 
schools buildings turned into 
make-sliifc dormitories, the atmos¬ 
phere nevertheless was happier 
than the organisers had ever ima¬ 
gined. The general comment was: 
“The people are helpful and 
friendly.” 

—Courtesy; German News 


Importance of children in 
Ecoenmic development 

^ study of the importance of 
diildrcn in the process of cco 
noinic and social development has 
jii.st been published by United 
Nations. 

Entitled “Children in the Stra¬ 
tegy of Development”, the 64-page 
booklet details how a national 
}x>Hcy for diildren and youth can 
be formulated, articulated and 
implemented within the content 
of a national devdopment plan. 


Seminar will perliaps attract a 
lat^ number oS agriculturists^ 
engineers and sdentists^ Benda^ 
many agricultural cHganisations 
and industrialists will also find it 
a good comrotm fmum for an ex¬ 
change of ideas on modem mecha¬ 
nised fanning. 


Farm Engineering Symposium Likely to 
be In December 
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iHE MUSEUM OF FOLK¬ 
LORE AT 

MYSORE UMIYERSITY 

V 

. S. PARMASHiVlAH 

of Myyme 



In Karnataka, the colltuitm <<{ 
olklore bc^an four decades a^o as 
matter of rasua! inquiry .ind 
ntcrest. In recent years, tfie toi 
ection of folklore lias taken a 
lore active fomn. The Instiitiic 
»f Kannada Studies On Manasa 
■angotri) has not only introduced 
he study of folklore at the Vost- 
jraduatfr level but has al^o srarted 
; folklore research vvini» for 
overing the gems of our heritage- 
Uso it has a folklore museum for 
olleciion and display ol n»r* 
ore articles. 

Two scholars can l)e risriuJy 
roud of these acbic\'enrtents in 
uch a short period of three years: 
ilyiote University Vice-chancellor, 


l’in!»*>sor 1). jawaic (iowda, and 
I’lcf. H.M. Nayak of the ImiitiUe 
'*f Kannada Studies. 

'I hoiigh the concept of folklore 
niu^enni {> new to Imlia. univer- 
ill the West foiwfletJ iiicb 
inuicttins iij the last century, lea^ 
Hsing the importance of folklore. 
The collertion-aod preservation of 
fdlkore is an urgent necessity as 
it is vanishing rapidly due to the 
impru t nf industrial and scientific 
acU\< I uernom. Folklore museums, 
whjth preserve and protect the 
traditions of the glorious past, 
Tvere organised in every country of 
Europe during the last century. 

^Vhen Prof Jaware Gowda was 
Director of Institute of Kannada 


Studies • in the University pi 
Mysore, he initiated die establish¬ 
ment "of the folklore museum 
with the services of a few experi- 
en<ed folklore field workers in the 
small rrxim of his office. The cash 
lie had received from the Nehru 
Award and his traditional jowe* 
leiy all went to tlie museum, in 
a year, the collection of folklore 
materials was so rich and varied 
chat the mteseum was momi to a 
separate building. 

The rollection from all corners 
of Karnataka was undertaken in 
right earnest. Materials relating 
10 variotis cKciipattons and of daily 
Use. <»ld ornaments, dresses, sets of 
vc*:i|>ons. tools, wocxlen carvings, 
paintings and sctilptmcs • all of 
u'hich I'cnert the gloiicms ciilriire 
of Karnataka — were collected and 
displaved in tlio niiiMnint: toUav 
ir is so rhtiiiing to visitors and 
uludars alike, 'f he work of fur¬ 
ther exploration and collection 
will continue nmler the guidance 
of Dr. H.M. Vayak. who is a jwo. 
rniuent schtdar of linguistics, 
folklore and Kannada, am! a 
unowned critic of the Kannada 
tiieracy wmld 

The folk plav *'Y.iVshagana" of 
Karnataka irprcsents several dis¬ 
tinct schools and regions. Very 
old artistic and ornamenta! 
n owns, shouUler.and chc.st ware, 
and the (Tmiime.s used in Yaksha- 
gana, are displayed in the 
museum. To facilitate a rompara- 
live study, some of these dres^ 
and costumes relating to the folk 
theatre of Andhra and K^ala. 
are also displayed. Costumes used 
in *'KaibakaIi" of Kerala and 
"Veedhi Nataka" of .Andhra are 
of .special note. 

Another important feature nf 
the museum is the display of pup. 
pets and dolls collected from 
Bellary, Tiptur, Bellur and Kun 
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dapura. Tlic ardstry in tiiem is 
very engaging, particularly/ the 
doth Tiptur represent a high 
degiee of skit! in carving and cos¬ 
tume. Ttte collection of leather 
pupjjcts dejiicting various regions 
and e{)Ochs is one of the unique 
features of the museum. Their 
display is qtiite thrilling. 

Vet anotiier im|x>i'tant feature 
of the mu!>eum is the collection 
and display of musical instrumcnis 
ii-scil in foJk-ptays of iho l>ailad 
tradition. Mention may also be 
made of a few instruments like 
Kinneri» Gane. Choudike, Kainsale 
and Chaiidc etc. Paintings and 
pl»w<)graphs indicate various 
occasions. 

.Some richly detoraUHl (»ld dolls 
of Dasara and (iowti tradiiiom 
are displayed, t'w. An<l there arc 
also on display dlHercnt kiruU of 
masks user! by folk ariisJs. Mov- 
tug dolK of old. with ingenious 
des*i<es for movement, have been 
seemed and displaycsl, A vfHxlen 
doll f»f IK inches in height, with 
a device inside rhe body roniiect- 
ed with Strings, can he pliywl to 
dance, vvink and even move the. 
lifKl 

M.Tiiy more old articles like the 
meastnes, agricultural impleinents, 
dilTerent kind of baskets, lamp 
staiuU. mails kinds of ^irkk^ and 
swords. ve%sels, taitamenis and 
images give us a picture <if Kai- 
ii;jf:ik-i fi.ulilions, T!u* Institute 
of Kannad,! StmliCv in inhliiion 
to il'» Posliiadu.atP d.^sscs in 
Kannada, lingui'^iicv and (ransl.i- 
lifiii, i» also do’ 'U:.*(l Jo leseiicli in 
K-itui.'ida langtiifge, litciaiuip and 
culture. It has brougfn out some 
outstanding works on folklore. 

The Institute la/x’records our 
rich heritage of folk, music-vocal 
a.s well as insirumcnial-for the 
benefit of the present and future 
generations. TJic progressive ex¬ 
pansion of this museum and folk¬ 
lore research in Manasagangotri is 


aisuRd under the guidance of the will be the harbinger of such 
VlceChancellor and Dr. H. M. museums in other Indian Univer- 
Nayak. No doubt, this museum sities as well. 



.Some hnmt'n ami noihmen vilU^c Mi\cs hm'^ 
exhihUed M the Mcscum 



Wood Carvings and Dolls {Above) Exhibited in the Musewn 
of Folk Lore at Mysore Vniversity. 

On the page to the Icft^Mnsical imtrumaUs 


liNIVniSITY ^EW5> KOVESIBBB l97t IS 


THE THREE-LANCSjag, 


The three'language formula i} as effectix-c as ihe 
three-legged race. True, in Europe many speak 
three to four languages ~ Using ones, not Latin or 
Greek — and academic. The analogy svill not work 
here because we has'c papyrus Hindi, live regional 
languages and destitute Englisli svhich refuses to 
quit India. Incidentally, the Assamese uikI the Ben¬ 
galis arc at each otlui's trial; it could be due to 
wrong spellings and bad grammar! 

Technically, die language learning part of die 
brain is most cifective till the age of U. In our 
case, it ought to be less due to protein-ilcficient diet. 
After this, conceptual faculty takes over and the 
purely perceptual (parrot-ability) recedes. Obviously, 


the burden of this linguistic entitusiasm will 
the school-goers. In any case^ what is so preej^- 
iibout Haying good morning in seven languages? 
Bernard Shaw was told of a German professor 
knew (A languages, he was shcxked: *'ShakeHpe^' 
knew only onct’’ He said. | 

.\s tilings are. 60 jier cent of a schoolboy’s stiyv 
lime is eaten up by languages - a aiminal waste / 
academic hours. Sit with a child. !iel(> him trambf 
.S^iiiskiit dual fonns ami you ivill see the 
confusion which is achieved in.side of 20 mining 
What percentage of this will come in handy 
our youngm:ui is looking for a job uhich isn't ihor^ 
Like it or not, we liavc to think in teiins of a tcrhn^ 


QUOTE 


A Comment: ‘This year, wo are witnessing not only the agitation of .^^tudents but aho 
by the teachers and even by the managers." 

Next year, hopefully, it might even be the viccchanreHor.';! 

• Robert Goudin observed in his brilliant analysis of the Indian University; “The mos; 
important fact of an Indian student’s education is that he is untouched by it." 

The news must have been leaked by .lack Anderson! 

•Another Comment: The Government ot India seems to attribute all trouble.'? in ili? 
country, including those in the university, to the mischief of opposition parties and lately to 
the CIA." 

It has to pass the buck on to someone! 

• The report of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors of Nigerian Universities; “With the 
expansion of higher education as a whole in Nigeria, and the establishment of new univer 
sities in many other countries, the problem of recruiting staff for the universities in Nigeria 
has become formidable.” 

We can loan them some of our agitation experts! 

• Prof. Nurul Hasan on Fifth Plan targets: "There should be no doubt that we should 
improve every educational institution to the best possible level.” 

Which, in other words, means that we must appoint at least one more commission 
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0RF1ULA 

jtif scKiieiy. in whicli English h becoming as imei- 
tional as I, 2, 3. 1. Years g<» by. \\‘c eaiinol make 
) dill mind uboiii the sha^ic of (KUiGUion. Malii* 
iiiiioii, higher settmdary. school, college-round aiul 
;iii({ tile miilberiy bush. Most of our syllabuse'i 
111 textbooks are ii|)e for ilie Kabariwallaii. 1 have 
K‘ wiifi me. prcKhued by a national cotic'erii. On 
c title •• a<kn«nv’c<I‘'ci help ‘'grcailiilly*'! Tiie 
Kii'd (>1 directors leads like an olunpic team: tin- 
■iforinance is as gurni. Mn-i oi die autliois are 
.pvtNis :iiul rather niKcrLaiti aiiotii the origiiia'v 
W'iiiil is needed is a rnd'lc's uiucniinieiita! iihn 
itr.: Ill the no!i e sciiiials: what the student will 
./ in liiue years ahead, noi what lie ouuiit lo 


l.avL*. if it happens to be just another agitation tor 
the benefit oi the usual customers, J will sJiare the 
joke. But ti the classical sowing is being done for 
the srlioo.bm-s to reap, I shall protest as a iiarassed 
parent. 1 can si. car the jrromoters do not believe iu 
the H*i«^<lo}n oi the language. There is an injecliuii: 
P.iiufuirhoidlie vaiiain vrajet. (Alter Filiy, one 
vhoiild go to the lurest). Waitli any of them doing 


Xrv Di-llc ‘ B.K. Roy 

Vcji 2“ n-Mg. I)cle:v.c Colonv 


UNQUOTE 


tn tindout win ^dl pievious eonimissionjj have miuL* a similar point! 

• Mr. George Kurivilla. Han<hi. in a letter to LINK Newsmagazine: 'The solution to the 
toaehers' strike in Bihar lies in nationalisation of all ."schools untl colleges. 

He must have overheard ^’ice•chanccllo^ Joshi! 

Herald: ‘Teaclitrs' day is oh.servcd by the nation on September 5..." 

Ati<i promptly forgotten on Scjitemlier fi! 

• Mr. H.M. Mathiir; -'IX^spite sigiiificant achievements by some countries in cutting down 
the illiieracv rate, the ttital number of illiterates is larger than ever before." 

Thai shows how miserably the family planning propaganda has failed to educate the 

masses! 

^ A seminar on examination reform at the Guioi Nanak Tnivcrsily. in 1971. suggested: 
“The examination phobia among students should be removed.. 

By promptly leaking examination pajKMS at every centre! 

• News; “In Japan, a w^oman is not consideml educated unless she knows something 
of the art of flower arrangement and of traditional ceremonies." 

In India she i.s ron.sidered illiterate, unless she is able lo find a man, marry him and 
dhon put him in a corner. 

— W.D. Miranshah 


ir. 
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I he need £or a sy>tetn;uie edm atioii in 
Coiiiiniinitation in Imlia was oystalli/ed wl»eii a 
Mass <'ontinuiitc:nli()ii >imK leam s|M)iisonxl by ilie 
Ford Fonmlaiiun and htaiial liv Or. Willici- Vh- 
laiiim submitted its lejHirt to the (•overmnenc of 
India in lOfil 

Though courses in |(nunalisui were ofleied b\ 
four or five univers’titw f:nlv a^ IIMlU and the 
early IJlaOs. the course onircnt uas tudatcti and nit»v 
tly >kill orienied; on the other hand the roiicepi 
of coiutntiuicalion a 'cieiue has been in Imlia 
lor less than n decatlc. 

Of the tioiable insiitution>. ihc Indian Insti- 
riMC of ^^ass CoiiinuiinVation. at Xew Delhi. ina\ 
he rated as the prriiiiei nali<'.ni] Imiiiiiiion that 
gives training ami guides riM.mli in differem fichU 
<»( the nw'dern concepts of ionmnnicatum edman'on. 
K'lnntled in lOOn. leased on the Foul FsMiUihitimi 
Stiidv Team’s re|HWt. the IlMC lav> emphaMs t»u 
d:t; de\elopmemal apimiadi. and .i> a iimte'i^ 

of tjaining a lajgc niindjer of joinmnnic.iiion jkt 
sonnel Iwlh of Gtiveruinent and of the puhiu vtim 
imdeilakings. U> irainiivi and lewanlt laiihiif' are 
also ntili^'cd In |x*is<»nncl (binned In M»im \si:«n 
and African connirics tnuUi the (•■dotulu) plan and 
under the S|tfcial Coinnuuuvealth Afiiuni A<sKtanre 
Programme. The Insfiotiv s in—'KCiviVe traim'iiir s( he¬ 
me henefus the conunuiiitntiini pcrMmnel aheady 
engaged in mass cnniinunirniion work h\ diffetcni 
state governments and puhlic institntiimv A tiiiifjnc 
feature of the Instiinit' b that it relics on such indi 
cenous means of conmuniication incthmls as 

h>lk ballets, puppet shows, ami mal and traditional 
nicrlia of ronimiimcnlmn. Thus, the Insiiimr i< ron- 
stantlv adapting the conr>c (Oiitnn to suit the native 
recjidremcnts of the audiemc. kceijinq \h-w tlif 
fa<t dial elfccrivc conimnnitatiou jniisi hr h)<;di/rd 
nnd geare<l to the norms of the recipicnis. 

However, other notional in titirtions >iMh as the 
(NICD). ilie (!eiitral Faiiiib Planqiir* Insiiliiic. and 
National Institute of Coiniminiis Devclopmcin 
the National Council for Edtirationnl Research X: 
Training are priniarilv engaged in <yimiminifalHni 
research and training relevant to their fields of work 
such as community and rural dcvclopincnt. farntls 
planning campaigns, and the strreading of literacy as 
svcl! as effective teaching and cicicnston methods. 
The NICD has undertaken significant field research 
on the sinifUire of rural communication and diffu- 


HASS COMMUNICATION 


> 


/-V /■/•/. M- J ,nnl 

■ ft-i'tr’!' i.ff r7/tAA (>f 

(f'f /‘i^i.’Uthrnt of 

hi.'* I (»Hf' iftthff lu/f. JfiK '/j n. Jnilhi ■■ 
ihr.r 'fir,,- I,) f/f-./pf rih,fnli*i>i in . 

‘"IIKS ’iniffh/Jf/'it} )}\ Thf r/rf'V ^ 


\\\ 


hbiN 


AN OVERVIEW 


sioii ol inl*»nn.ut-'i>. It Iris puldi^hcd nearly a d'V'ii 
hcj«.k'- tilt nir.d itfuniiunitarion atul Icadcrslii’p j!..* 
UJiiN in India. 


U'iwcxir. then* is iin pn»j«,-| (<»(»idin.iiion <d i); 
>'*V Ilf diese iiN!itiif!>nis; it paiiialK .itCiiinitv for 

lailtnc III .:ppl\ thi'ij u-scaiih litidings mi :j u.iiimii 

•talc, hi j.|fi, lilt- Mass (aummiiiicaiion Stmiv Tcan 
'U<;g<sf(-d tlu’ smu’ic.^ ii}> III an Adsaiitagc C.ciuic n: 
Mas> Cinmiiiinitaiicn to jiuct national needs ;ui( 
1*1 ro-ouliniie the work ol diflcirnt icseaich am 
s n-ng iiisiituiiiin>. 


In niceiiiig llic neetls ol the press and 1110*1^ 
t'ainiog nf joinnalists. the Press Insiiiiue of Imli: 
« ho> a kc\ rtile. Founded in PHiS, the PH is sjK>n 
s»r«l lj\ juMVsfXfjK.T publishers and is affdiatecl i« 
the International Press Institute. It holds regional 
n-r*'kslu))>s and rclrcsher courses for journalists ol 
the Fiigli.sh and I'eghmal language papers. The PII 
through its numerous seminars on srienre wriiii^ 
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Agriruhiiral University at Pam Nagar and the Paiijab 
Agiatihural University at Ludhiana. In fact, these 
tu'o liHvc emerged us fuJJ-fiedged agricultural com> 
munication rentres that now offer }>ost-graduate 
dugim ill mavi ruinniuiucation areas of agricultural 
inioniiatioii reseijirli and dissaninatiou. 


DUCATION IN INDIA 


t;:>f f/14 rfnil ^if>fn>inih fo riiiinnu 

ui!'>n sfudir^ and nj‘ld\inf> ffir ftmlinfii to sodo- 
ilnrhiftnirnf. tfifu' i' on uy^ctit »('<’<( 

1 HU ,‘/// inditi Centrv <‘f .■■tihwin'd .study /?*’• 

■ idf in {.'at/Tmtertirn/ion (o rO.'udfn<itn th^ 

( Afi. lUfHktMIvr <i 1 tmUWtlsM, OsMIXM 

Mlusuial iiliiiui;. i(|»oniuy .etc,, lias ^lucaj! 

!(' iu'('d (<*r jniu'iuillst*' t<i keep ahreasi nf new iiciuK 
\ ioiunali'im. One of ii- iiiaioi ;.(ltic\rmcms is the 
iiMiciiioii of alumi twi'iuy liouk'i on jonnialistir 
diiiiqnC's and sindifs oi till’ piC'*'. fiuillation. dC.. 
.liiib is a prr'sing need iu ludia-'dial honks based 
111 liKlian < a'*v ••lodit'S aiiil piohlrnis. 

Kinilici. (!“ninioJiii:iiioii jesi’auli ainl stiidif' au’ 
mi'iiu'it hv scoit’s of univiasiiv dcpartiiients of au- 
hinpnlo^s. pssfhologv and soriology in areas re- 
rvcni to iheit disciplini’v Rut here again tliere is 
in comdinaiion with the dcpariiucnts of jomualism. 
Kor iliis. ilic dtpartnunts of journalisin. mo. arc 
paitlv icspniisihle, as mosf of them aio .slill fonfinctl 
to onlv imparting joiunali>ric skills in undergraduate 
ionises. 

A new* dcivlopincni i.s fhc cmeigence. since lire 
laic IfWiOs. of comin»iut«*t>uii anti csiension training 
divisions all<u:hed m die agTiculiural universities; 
^iie notcwortliy instanrt^ arc the lUtar Pvadesli 


One oi the problems faced by higher educational 
insiitmtons in India is the medium of instruction. 
Ill liulia, iiigher education is .still offered in the 
I iiglisli metliuiTi; (omnmnication, to be effective, 
should l)C in the icgional language llic language under 
m<mkI by over fl 5 ^h;v cent of the ^^piilaiion. There 
;m- M rtgiojwJ Janguagcs, anil uniwrshies have been 
licviiani 10 switch over ro legioual languages in view 
<d the Jack of books and a possible restriction of jobs 
within the region to giadiiaies. Xo easy solution is 
\ci ill sight for lids proljlem. 

f 

Conimindration training and research institutions 
ab't opfiatc at ilic level of tlie Ministry of Infoima- 
lio!) ^ liioadcastiiig Dtpartmcnis of tlie Govern- 
niciil <jf hitlia. The MI India Radio has an Audience 
licsfanli Unit for Ranging the feedback. The Central 
Cmiiimems Pres.i fiifomJat/o/i Jbircau h:i.s a Re- 
svaith Is- RcfeiencL' Division. The* Song and Drama 
Division, the Dircitoraic of Field Publicity, the Films 
Division, and the nircclot ate of Advertising fc Visual 
Piiblicitv arc it’' odier units. However, these are cs“ 
xcniialK govenunent’s o))cr:iti'>niil dcpartnienis; their 
main rote is ftiiutional apjdiiaiion, and not research 
;tnd tvaiuiug of un inn»\alive iiaiure. Nevertheless, 
tiu'sc uniis have Ihiohic. inrreadnRly conscious of re- 
‘^•aiih ami ada])tion needs in recent years. 

\ rereni .addition jo the private serior is the 
I pindinii in If-Tl .11 Ihuoda. of the Operations Re- 
-e.iri'h fii'uip lORGf—a division of the Sarabhai 
rnhiiohioicd De\elo}>inciu Syiuliiaic. Though corn- 
men i;il iu (dijetiive. the ORC« is the hvsi M.'ienlifi.c 
media aiiahM' and readc.Tslii|> ns well as consumer 
vurvex iCMNU't'li otgaiii/aiioii ihai employs snphistica- 
lol d;iia gatiieriiig ami anahsis iccimiques for the 
tu'iiefit tif media bincis. There aw also other com- 
mcnial nieilia and coiistuncr survey and market re- 
‘caivh uiiiis attaclted lo privaie adseriising and 
markciing 'Wi'vires whirl) have ilieir own Instilutiojii'il 
tr iiiiing piiigramiiics. 

Ihc Indian Insiiime of Public Opinion-a Gall¬ 
up affiliaic in New Dclhi-also engages in public 
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opinion sampling ami poll research techniques. Its 
sample surveys hai-e covered a wide range-from the 
use of family planning methods to the percentage of 
siuoken in selected areas! The IlPO also offers train* 
ing in public opinion siwey methods. 

Though the oldest in existence, the departments 
of fournaUsm of nearly a dozen Indian universities 
have so far been engaged in imparting education in 
jotirnalisni at the Diploma or Bachelor’s Degree le^'el 
widi an outline knowledge of «idvertising. public re¬ 
lations and mass communication theory. 

However, oE late there has been an awareness of 
the ueeil to start journalism itnirses liy many univer¬ 
sities, and to upgrade die existing courses at some. 
The journalisni Departments of the I'niveisittcs of 
Calcutta and Mysore have since 11)71 introduced 
Master's Degiee coui^, the latter with substantial 
course content in mass conimunicatiun theorx- and 
research. Few more universities, notably Osmania. 
are slated to launch the Master's course in the coining 
years. But as of today there is no doctoral programme 
in mass communication per se though in the de|)ari 
ments of iwychologs. sociology and anihroixilogy. 
etc., researclt !^ading to tlie award of Ph.D. degree 
with commiinication as a relaietl discipline has l>ecn 
in existence as early as the late 1050s. But it is only 
when tlte University DejKiriniems of journalism ini¬ 
tiate research and doctoral progress iJiai die real iisi* 
of research findings will have applied velcvaiuc as 
only these tlcparttiieiiis turn out journalistic ftracir 
tioners and maintain professional co-ordination with 
the press. Most university jnurnalisiii ouii'scs ieichide 
a peritn! of practical intenishi)) for the stuilenis at¬ 
tached lo newspaper editorial de|rartincn(s. news 
agencies, ailvenisiiig or PR unity during tlic summer. 
In fact, it is internship that serves as a link fictweeii 
the university academic tourses ami the profcssion.il 
mass media institutions. 

A welcome feature has been the decision by five 
Indian universitics—Banaras. Nfarathwada. Karnatak. 
Madurai and Andlua—to dd Journlism courses. There 
has also been an unprecedented rush of applicants 
to the journalism courses in view of the inacase in 
employment avenues in advertising and publicity/ 
public relations fields ys'lierein there has licen a large- 
scale expansion. India's imUistrial progress has ac- 
fcleiated the pace of advertising and jnihlic relations 
profession. The report of the Clommiticc of Piiblic 


Undertakings has stressed Uic need to have publ^ 
relations personnel attached to every public under¬ 
taking to foster better communication between the 
public and the institution. 

7he opening of coininiintraiion and documen¬ 
tation centres at some teaching and scienific research 
}iistilniioii.s ifHi, ivill rrtpiiir trained mass comrnimr- 
cation pernmnei. 

While most of the |oiiMi,ilistn atul mass (YKnuiii- 
iiKati<*ii training iiistitiitioiis offer fun-time, dav 
courses, to meet the ncxxls of employed |)ersoni!cl 
thetr arc piri-titne evening diploma courses in joiii- 
natisiii and niavs coniiiuinicaiion in many cities. Of 
the evening courses offered the piinci|xil institution 
iy the Kajcmha I’ra-hid Institute of (ximmunicalion 
SitKlies. Komhay and its alfiliaus in eight cities. 
Hioiigh the evening courses of necessiiv cannot oflcr 
practiral training they do serve as temies for pio- 
ttnuuig an aKaicucss of tlur role of mass (ommunica- 
lion in a dr\cIo|>ing louniiy rs|)e(in]|y among the 
employed people. 

But there are ]>ioblem> laaxl liy the Univcisiiy 
neiMiimeuis of Journalism the thief among wliitli 
Is the heart)) of duly t|iialtHcd {icisonnd in tom- 
tmiiiicatum. AiUlctl to this is tlir laik of text books 
adapted l<» Indian comiilions anil ihe gtiuial relega 
tion of jouiualism nunscs as mcic ciali-oiivnicti by 
the Uniycrsiiv aradcmiis and thus ilifuivctl bom 
rcseairh and dtvflopmeu! grants from the I’niversits 
fbaiiis (Jonimissioi) and other ediit.iiioua) )>ot)iev 
nuhmed with fuinls at ilicir dis|K>sa|. The iutio- 
(hntioii of .Xfaster’s courses and resrarch-oiicnied 
studies 'hotdd sfi riijht this mistaken luuton I»eicire 
long. 

In this coiitcxt. the need hn an association of 
mass lommiiriKaiion cifucatois lias been fell for a 
foiig lime, riunigh |>iofcssit>nal Ixxlies for jotiinalis 
I', ttlhors. piildishei v aifvnliscrs. PR Personnel have 
actisclv funciioticd. a piofcs>ionat oig.ini/ation for 
joiiinalisiii teatheis has not been active. The Indian 
Vssoriaiion foi Kdiication in loiirmdisni (i.\K|) 
formed in IDtil! lias l)ecn ahnoM deruint. But in 
lanuarv l 97 L^ a new piofcvsional association of 
tion .Ayyoti.uion (I.AKf) cainc into being as n result 
of the first -Vll India Sciniri.ir on jouriialiim Kdii- 
cation convemxl h\ the Indian Institute of Mass 
OinHiiiinttatioti. New Delhi. 

The Seminar on Journalism F.dii(ation stressed 
the need to organi/c tcfrcshei courses and Mimiiiei 
schords for juiinialism tcacluTs to help themt orient 

—next page. 
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purses adapted to Indian conditions. It also under- 
scored tbe need for preparation of text-books on 
journalism suited to Indian reejuiremems. 

T(ie newly founded Ijea aims at furtliering the 
development of professional iiatuing in journalism 
in keeping with the coniitty’s needs; and to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of iintiiutions imparting 
Jonrnalisin education, in order to plate journalism 
education on a systematic putieni all over India 
and to ensure sustained evaluation of iruinitig and 
rcsearcli programmes. Thus the l|F.A plans to serve 
as a ctMudinating Ixxly for journalism education and 
St forum tor journulism teachers wliith has been 
lacking all these years. 

Any assessment of Mass Communiczition Education 
in India will be incomplete witlioiit a reference to 
the role of the Film iind T.\^ Insiittite which enters 
to the audio-visual medium of <o!nn>uni(.itioii. The 
Film Institute of India. Poona, st.irtcd in lUiil offers 
diverse coui-ses in direction, screen-play, wilting, 
photography, ading and editing. The tole of the 
film is significant in a country with only 30 per cent 
literacy as movies create the maximum impact in 
the absence of a nation-wide TV network in India. 
The Film Institute trainees have MueesslulU comficted 
in the commercial sector aiul won national acclaim. 
The institute has imiiied nc.uly (dtl jkimmis includ¬ 
ing .\fio-Asian (raiticcs. But (hr ifi'tintte has so f.ii 
not o««c np with a loseaidi ptogianinti' on the 
impart of film as a developnjcntai medium. 

A new unit, the Telesision ^\'ing of the Film 
Institute located tenijKMarily in New Delhi wa'^ 
sraned in lf>71. The T^' Centre was set up with 
TNDP asMManre and provides in-service training to 
|x:r>oiinel of AH India Radio in T\' programme pn*- 
diuiion aiul loilmical operations. Though TV is 
now confined to New Dellti ami its environs, before 
ihe cml of 1072 TV stations will start functioning in 
Ibtrnbav. PtKiiw, .Srinagar, and Amrtiwr cities. When 
the 7A' Training Centre sliifts lo Poona in 1973 it 
will l)e able to train 200 persons annually. It is esii- 
maied tliai by the end of 1982 India svill need la.OOO 
trained men to run her TV network. Thus the T\'^ 
institute plans to cx|>and its work to meet the in¬ 
crease in the demand for professional personnel to 
bring about the communication transformation in 
Indian sotictv with greater sjieed and deeper impact 
than any other medium can. 

Mention must also be made of the role of research 
journals that (lansmii new findings in coranumica- 
tion methotls and concepts. Vidura, Press Institute 
of India's bi-monthly journal of mass metlia is the 
most comprehensive one though it serves as a popti- 
lariser of summaries hf findings and not strictly a 


learned research journal. The Institute of M^iS Ckm^ 
muuication’s Communicatot quarterly though sdiol-- 
arly in content requires better publication and dr. 
culation methods. Word and Alpha journals from 
Rajendra Prasad Institute of Mass Communication 
and the Press Council of India Review tend to carry 
reviews or meiely reproduce artides from fmeign 
journals. The journal of Family Planning and other 
scholarly bulletins and periodicals of the Assodations 
of Psyd)ology, Anthropology and Sociology serve to 
disseminate findings which could be of relevance to 
communication educators. But their actual use is 
not widc'spread. Bulletins horn the IIPO, occasional 
papers from NICD and research publications ema¬ 
nate from the Indian Coundl of Social Welfare, 
National Council of Educational Research Training, 
etc. 

The nature of mass communication studies has to 
improve quantitatively. But the progress achieved 
during llte last decade is by no means slight, At this 
Mage it would be better to restate that systematic 
etiucation and research in communication has had 
only a ten year exposure in India, and it is still, 
confined to some notable national institutes. 

The inicrdiMiplinan approach is of even recent 
oiigtii. uikI is bein,e nied in less than half a dozen 
inMiimions .siah as the NJCI), the Centre for the 
•Stiuly of Developing Societies of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Ihiivmity in New Delhi; the Council for Social 
Development of the India International Centre, 
Delhi, as well as the Indian Council of Social Science 
Researcl) (ICSSR) sjX)nsored studies at various uni- 
vcrsiiies. 

The ix’ali/aiion of mass (oniiniinication education 
;is an agent of stHiaJ thange has crystalliyed belatedly 
in this (oumiy. One could draw the inference that 
in the 1970s more iiiMitutions will initiate or up. 
glade commnnicauon ctUicatiou programmes prefer- 
.ibly with an intii'disiiplin.irv contcui uhere insights 
ol lu'hnvionra] scientists will match tlte techniques 
and skills of mass (omTininiraicu s to play a catalytic 
function so vital for the developmental needs of 
India's emergent socio-economic order. 

For a countiw with os'er 550 million people and 
nearly 90 universities in addition to over a dozen 
national institutes, there is a need to set up an 
.Adninced National Centre for Mas^ Communication 
Rese.irrh & Study ro keep tr.ack of the work of 
differeni regional insttiution.H. Oihcrw’ise, the ad hoc 
studies and scattered research and training schemes 
will not Ic.ul to a welhdirected impact of communica¬ 
tion on the national dex’elopment policies and 
schemes. 
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THE 

VISVA.BHARATI 
LIBRARY 

ih. Bintal Kuinni' 

The V’iAva BliaiJti l.ibi;uy was siavicd in 1901 
to compleiiieiu Guiudeva R:ihtnciranath Tagove% 
experimental school, and it l^egnii with n licJi coUec* 
tion of books fixnu his (icrsoiiul library. It has 
gradually develo{>ed like tiie Poet's school. 

Till 1921. tile library was known :is the Branialu- 
diaryasraiiu libuiy; but with tlie inauguration of 
the Visva-Bliarti imivevsity (»u 7tli Ikrcinl»ci. 1921, it 
was re<named as Visva-Bliaiati library, Tltc library 
then had a arllection of 7.4(hl \ oliiines and was hous< 
ed in a big room. Gifts of lutiiicrous books in dif- 
ferenc languages came in, as petiple all the world 
over began uking interest in this institution. 

In Older to stack new additions, the first floor 
of the building was added; the Maharaja of Pitha> 
puiam donated a sum to meet the cost of this ooo' 
struetton. 

In 1949 there were 4 departmental libraries be¬ 
sides the Central Libraq*. The library was further 
enlarged by the donation of books by Late Pramatha 
Choudhury, S,iii$ Chandra Bagchi, Byomkesh Chak* 
ravarcy and others. 

In 1951, Visva-Bharati became a full-fledged 
university. Since then, it has made rapid progress. 
The University Grants Commission sanctioned some 
substantial book grants for tlie purchase of books on 
Humanities and Sciences: and several other import, 
ant private libraries were also added. 

The present library has 9 Secdonal and 14 Semi¬ 
nar libraries attached to it, having a collection of 
2,60,000 bCK^s, 12,000 manuscripts and a good collec¬ 
tion of gramophone records, microfilms, slides etc 

The new library building—the foundation stone 
ol whidi was laid on December 23nl, 1966 by Smt, 
Indira Gandhi, Chancellar of the University—will 
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acebmth^ate 9ome j;50.000 books aiitf 25(> ti^ » 
at a time. I'hc present library building can itffMde 
all facilities and amenities any modern library Is ex- 
pccietl to offer. 

Ihc new spacious building may be divided into 
three parts. The front poition is douhiMtoreyed: 
aiul it ut coninicKlaies the Current Periodical Section, 
t!tc Kcfei'cme Section and (he Charging Section as 
well a.s ihf l-nion Catalogue on the ground floor. 
The Reatling RcKim, the Department of Library 
Ninuc. the leciiUT theatre am! the exhibition hall 
arc ah r»ri the first floor. 

The rear (wri of (he building is tlirec-storcycd: 
!t arrooiuiodates a gcncrai book ndlcction. the rare 
coll'ftioii. back volumes ol |>crioiii(Hh, s])Cciat col* 
Icctiotu and the bindery. 

In Iwtwcen (he two, ihc unc-storoyed block is 
ti!>etl eiuirelv as a functional uaii—it is u main link 
iK'tw'Cfu lKM)ks and readers. 

\i preNcm. beside the Oniral l.ihrurv, there 
are 9 sertiouul and f 1 snniiiar libraries. Tlie *c- 
tiMul libraries are attacluHl to the Rliavana and 
Sadaiia.s and the semiuat lilnarics are housed in their 
departments. 

TIrev are under the ibarge ol the Princi)>ah 
.iikI Heads of the Departmcnis rcs|x‘itively. 

Since approaclr to books W bv the sulrjcfi, these 
arc arranged according to the subjcn-inauer. Our 
library has adopted the modified Deweys system of 
cla.s-sificaiinn. The .\iabic tuimends 0 to 9 arc emp- 
loved for representing these riasscs of knosvleiigc. 

For the orientation of the reailer. a visu.il chart, 
depicting our intKlified system t'- dispLiyed in front 
of (he stack. Besides, tluTe are stack and shelf guides 
wliifh are of immense lielp. 

Hie card catalogue is the basic index to all the 
documents in the lilirary. 

There are two part.s of the Catalogue.si- 

a) .Mphnix’lital 

b) Clavsified 

The card rc[«csenis authors, joint authors, pseu- 
donymns. editors, translators, tide, reference, cross- 
reference and subjects. Author entry rcprc-scnls two 
types of auibon— a) Individual 2) Oirporaie bodies 
(Companies, local Ixxiics. government departments, 
societies etc.). Aiionymus are listed under the tide 
of the volume. 

In the new building the library has organised a 
full-fledged Reference service with a good colleaion 


Works likt Encyiojjadiaj, Dictionaritt, 
Indexes, Handbooks, Maps and Atlases. Ga/etteers, 
Census reports, etc. and a valuable local colleaion. 

The library lends books lor h(*rne use lo mem¬ 
bers 

ITm; entire su<k is open to all the members of 
the library except ibe following < oUections:— 

J. Rare bfK>ks 

2. ‘I'hesis Olleciiori uikI 

$. Pamphlets 

1 lie system, ittspitc ol misplaremcnt and toss, 
is highly udvaiiiagcous, as it jicimits stkidenis to 
browse ihrougli ui licsiire, 'i'his plus a very itnpor. 
!ant |>art in the mralein edixaiioiul system. 

llo«»ks of this vtii<m are kiut in ilu* Central 
Reading Room, '(iie .VKtum (nnt.iins ibo iolUruing 
type of IxMiks:— 

))) Icxi lioi»k« 

2) H<Kiks K'<<*iinneii<lt'<,l supplf menial y 

study 

S) Sets ol Outsiion pajiet* 

I) InijXMMiH ss<*ik> of Si..n.!.iul authors 

'Mie givMving thesis <ollc«ti-isi <«miains alrout 

.60 D. rill. Ph.I). fliesis .tiul 50 Diwuaiions h-i M-A. 

and ofhei e.vannnaiinns. Dies h.ive heen arr.inge<l 
fn a separaiv su tion and the collei (ion i\ at present 
housed ill the T<Xtm of the I.ihraiian. 

The iniivcisiiv has a (olUdion of 20.00f» rare 
maiuisrripis in Mfiigali. Sanskrit, (Visa, and Til>eian. 

'Hie Chihhni's sMiion. n.i»Kd aim the youiu:- 
O'* «m i‘l CiiiMulesa Rabindranath, was inaugurated 
on 23rd Dcecnthn, for jiniioi siiulcnti id the 
school dopartnient. It is Uxaied in the Samindra 
Kutliir within the campus. 

'I’his imiversiiy librarv is the only institution 
in this (OLintiy which caters service to the univer- 
M 1 V as well a.s lO the public scvlor through its mobile 
ifCcimn known as Chaiantike, This is attached with 
the Palli Samagaih.nia Vilihapa Sectional librai\% 
Sriiiikciau. t his set lion sends hooks lo villages 
througti village workcis*. and. lor tltc last iwenry- 

ve.ii.s. it has k-nuessfully fuiulionod. 
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NOTICE 

Appttcatlons on j^escribed 
forms are Invited tor the toL 
liowing posts to reach the 
undersigned on or before Nov¬ 
ember 25, 1972. 

1. Readers (Rs. 700—1250) 
In:— 

(a) Laws (Specialization In 
Law ot Taxation. labour 
Law. Company or Business 
Law). 

(b) Economics (Specialization 

' in Indian Economic Deve- 

- lopment with special Em. 

phasis on Indian Agricul¬ 
tural and Economic Statis- 
tics. 

(c^ Miithematics (Specializa. 
tlon in Topology or Func¬ 
tional Analysis. 

2. Lecturers fRs. 4oO—950) 

in:— 

(a» Laws iMust have diploma 
in Criminology). 

'fc Geciegy iwith M.Sc./ 
M.Tech. Degree in Geo¬ 
logy/Applied Geology and 
specialization in Applied 
and Economic Geology). 

(c Phy.-ics 'Candidates must 
have specialized in either 
KcurJear and/or particle 
physics or Solidstate 
physics or Electronics or 
Spectroscopy). 

(d‘ English. 

For full details and prescrib. 
ed forms, plea.^p apply by send¬ 
ing a Crossed Postal Order of 
Rs. : - ra.«hable nt Jammu 
Post Office in favour of the 
Registrar. Tniverslty of 
Jammu. Jammu. 

(K.K. GUPTA) 
Registrar. 

M. S. t'niversily of Baroda 
Notification No. 17 

Applications in the pr^crib. 
ed forms are invited on or 
before 20th November, 1072 for 
the temporary post of Director 
of Training and Placement in 
the Faculty of Technology and 
Engineering in the grade of 
Re. 1 - cashable at Jammu 
D.A.. H.R.A. as per University 
rules. Qualiftcations: (a) Mas. 
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tor's Degree In BagineeilBC, 
<b) 5 Tean teusblng experi¬ 
ence in a Degree Engineering 
College or in any other reeog. 
nlsed insUtuUon of eQnal 
eta^. (c^ AUeast 3 years ex> 
perience in a position of res. 
ptxtsibiuty of handling practi¬ 
cal training programmes for 
students or technical persons 
working in industries and their 
placement. iPreference will be 
given to a candidate possessing 
good personality. 

Prescribed application forms, 
available from this Office 
on pre-payment of Be. 1/. by 
means of a Crossed Postal 
Order be smt to this office 
completed in all respects 
alongwith the Crossed Postal 
Order of Bs 7=50 on or before 
23th November, 1972. 

KJt. AMIN 
Registrar 

Si S. Unlverrity of BarodiT' 
Notlflcatkiei Na 19 
Applications in the prescrib¬ 
ed forms are invited on or 
before 11 (h December. 1972, 
for the following posts in the 
new Department of Conllnu. 
ing'Adult Education of this 
University. Prescribed applica¬ 
tion forms will be available 
from the undersigned on pre. 
payment of Be. \f. by means 
of a crossed postal order for 
each post. 

1. Reader in Contimung 
Adult Edueatioa ^One post^: 
Scales: Bs, 700.504250: Es¬ 
sential Qualifications: At 

least a Second Class Master's 
Degree in Adult/Continuing 
EduCfition. OB A Second 
Class Master's Degree In So. 
cial Sciences. Behavioura] 
Sciences. Natural Sciences or 
Humanities with a doctorate 
or some published work in 
Continuing/Adult Education. 
(U) About 5 years' teaching 
or research experience in a 
University or College er a 
rdated institution of repute. 
<1U) candidates with acade¬ 
mic background In educa- 
thm, social work and psyeho- 


logy and with expertenee in 
curriculum development, 
educational planning, evalu¬ 
ation and administration are 
preferred. 

Besponsibiiitles Include tea. 
ching. research, program 
development, Caordination 
and others as assigned by 
the Head of Department. 

2. Lecturers In ConUniiing/ 
Adalt Education: (Three posts) 
Scale: Rs. ^00-40AOO>50-95D. 
Essential Qualifications: ({) 
At least Second Class Mas. 
ter's Degree in Adult/Con. 
Unuing Education or a 
Second Class Master's degree 
in Social Sciences. Behaviou¬ 
ral Sciences, Natural Sciences 
or Humanities. (ii> About 2 
years* teaching or research 
experi^noe In ta University 
or College or a related insti¬ 
tution of r^ute. <iii) Candi¬ 
dates with background In 
Social \IV)rtc, Education, 
Commerce, Home Science, 
Bngineering as .cotnmunica. 
tlons are encouraged to 
apply, ilv) Ability and ex. 
perience in field work, data 
collection, data analysis, 
report writing, program plan¬ 
ning and materials develop, 
meot preferably pertaining 
to Adult .'Continuing Educa- 
tion. tv Knowledge of 

Oujaratf preferred. 
Responsibilities Include tea. 
ching. re.iearch. Co-ordina¬ 
tion program development 
and others as assigned by 
the Head of Department. 

Note: —The quaUfleations 
stated herewith of all above 
four posts may be relaxed in 
case of candidates who are 
found eminantly suitable. 

The posts carry D.A.. HRA.. 
PP. and Oratulty benefit as 
per University rules. 

The application form should 
be accompanied by a Crossed 
Postal Order erf Rs. 7-50 should 
reach the Registrar on or be. 
before Hth December, 1972. 
Applicants when called for 


Interview will hare to eoaie 
their own expense. ^ * 

Registrar 

BANARAS HINDI) 
UNIVERSITT 

Cervigeiiduiii to Advertlseaient 

No. 16/1972-73 * 

A. The post of Offlw Asslstaat 
In the grade of Rs. 150-10- 
290-15.33&RB.15'32a (Item 
No. 19) Deimrtment of Zoo¬ 
logy' has been treated as 
cancelled. 

B. The grade for the post 
of Ttcbnician (Elecironlcs) 
litem No. 20) Department of 
Zoology Ls Rs. 210-10-290-15- 
3?C ELi ir).425 and notRv 250. 
IS-lOO-EB lStTS. No T.A. Is 
payable to the candidates if 
called for interview. Addi¬ 
tional application fee receiv¬ 
ed will be refundEMl. 

H. S. Dniveraily of Baroda 
Notlfleaiion No. 18 

Api^Ucallons in the prvscrib- 
cd forms are invited for the 
following posts in the Faculty 
of Arts, so as to reach the 
undersigned on or before 9.12- 
1972. 

I. Professor In Political 
Science 

2. Reader in Political Science 
Scslr.f: 

Professor: Rs. ] 100-50-1300- 
604600 

Reader: Rs. 700-501250 
Pius D.A., H.RA., P.F. and 
gratuity benefit. 

Detailed information regard¬ 
ing the prescribed qualification 
in the subjfxt with specializa¬ 
tion will be supplied along 
with the prescribed forms on 
prepayment of crossed postal 
order of Re. 1 only. 

Applicants, when called for 
interview will have to come at 
their own ex|jcnse, The com¬ 
pleted application form should 
be accompanied by crossed 
postal order of Rs. 7,50. 

K,A. Amin 
Registrar 
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ADVERTIESMENT 

SOVIET TEXTBOOKS FOB INDIAN STUDENTS 

The Joint Indo-Soviet Textbook Board was set up in January, 1965. Since then, a number 
of Soviet books used in their universities have been printed in English with the approval ol 
the Government of India and made available for sale to Indian students. These books which 
are in the fields of Science, Technology. Medic^e and Agriculture, have been a significant 
addition to educational material available in India. 

In the Protocol signed in October 1971 a review was made of the working of the Joint 
Board and new arrangements agreed upon. 1 have every hope that this programme of intel¬ 
lectual collaboration between the Governments of USSR and India will rapidly grow in its 
size and scope to encomiiass the best Soviet textbooks in all the important fields of Science 
and Te<'hnology. 

T. P. SINGH, 
Secretary 

Ministry of Education & Social Welfare 
Government of India, New Delhi. 


The majority of the books, listed below, are published by "Mir" publishers, Moscow. 

"Mir" Ihiblishers publish Soviet scientific and technical literature in English- Titles in- 
( lufle text books for universities, technical schools & vocational training, literature on the 
natural i^ciertccs & medicines including textbooks for medical schools and schools for nurses; 
popular .“iricnce and fiction. 

The authi)rs of "Mir" publi.shers' books are leading Soviet scientists, engineers in all 
fields of science and technology and include more than 40 members and corresponding mem¬ 
bers of the USSR Academ>- of Sciences. Skilled translators provide a high standard of trans¬ 
lation from the original Rus-sian. 

Many of the titles already issued by "Mir" publishers have been accepted as textbooks 
and manuals.* at educational establishments in India and other countries. 


149 latest textb(Hik.s on science, technology, medicine, biology and other disciplines have 
been approved for Indian universities and schools. 75 titles of Soviet textbooks have b^n 
recommoiwied for reference reading. Both kimis are recommended for translation into Indian 
languages. 


This programme is directed by the Joint Indo-Soviet Textbooks Board composed of re- 
prcsenfati\'ts of the govoniraents of India and the USSR. The Education Secretary, 
inent of India, is the Chairman. The textbooks arc printed in the Soviet Union. Each book is 
evaluated by Indian scholar? to determine its suitability for Indian educational institutions 
liefore it i.s approved liy the Mini.stry of Education of India. 


The retail prices of the titles are reasonable and within the reach of the students. 

Most of these and many other titles are readliy available with the leading booksellers 
all over country and positively with the imi)ortcr.s of Soviet publications in India. The hst 
of main di.siribuiors apj)ears at the end. 
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It is planned in future to publish Soviet textbooks not only In English language, but also 
in Hindi (translated from original Hussian or from English). 

Some of the textbooks in Hindi will be published in Moscow but the main quantity of 
titles in Hindi and some other Indian languages will be published in India under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Ministry of Education and Social Welfare of India. 

the Trade Representation of the USSR in India 
Chief of Department of Y. N. Gradov 

representing V/0 *‘Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga*’ (Inter¬ 
national Book Co.) of the Soviet Union. 

TEXTBOOKS PRESCRIBED 


PHYSICS 

A-Z the Soviet Encyclopaedia of Space Flight by Petrovich. 

A Coarse of General Physics by Gevorkyan R. 

Casnality and Relation of States in Physics by G.A. Svechnikov. 

Equations of Mathematical Physics by SJC. Godunov. 

Handbook of Elementary Physics by Koshkin N.l. A Shirkovieh M. 

Hydranlic by Nekrasov. 

Introduetion to Physics by Kitaigorodsky A. 

Nnclear Power by Voskoboinik. 

Philosophical Problems of Elementary Porticle Physics. 

Principles of Mass Transfer by V.B. Kafarov. 

Resistance of Materials by M. Movkin and A. Izraelit. 

The Atoms from A to Z by K. CMadkov. 

The Physics of Rocks by Y. Rzevsky A G. Wovik. 

The Structure of atoms and molecules by Kondratyev V. 

Theoretical Physics by Landau A Lifshits. 

Theoretical Physics by Kompaneyets A. 

Theory of Elasticity by Filonenko-Borodich M. 

CHEMISTRY 

Application of Colouring Material by Uelnikov and Moriganov P.V. 

A Handbook of Problems A Exercises on Chemistry by I.L. Goldfarb and U.V. Khoda 
koT. 

Fundamentals of Petroleum Chemical Technology by Below. 

General Chemistry by Glinka N. 

Organic Chemistry by Pavlov B. A Terentyev A. 

*‘Problems and Lessons” —on organic chemistry (only in Russian). 

Qualitative Analysis by Alexeyev V. 

Quantitative Analysis by Alexeyev A. 

Theoretical Principles of Organic Chemistry by Reutov O. 

107 stories about Chemistry by Vla.sov. 

MATHEMATICS 

Concrete and Concreting by Tretyakov- 
Higher Algebra by A. Kurosh. 

The Nature of Mathematical Knowledge by Ruzavin. 

Photometric Analysis by Babko and AT. Filipenko. 

Problems and Exercises in mathematical Analysis by Baranenkov. 

Problmns in Mathematical Analysis by Demidovich B. 

Problems and Exercises in Integra) Equations*’ by Krasnov and others. 
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OEOLOGT 


A Course of Mineralogy by Betelchtin A. 

A abort course in Geoloeieal Survey Woris by G.C. Misaser and N-E. Eremin 
Economic Mineral Deposits by jDorokbin St otherSi 
Essentials of Cristallography by Flint 7. 

Fundamentals of the Geology in USSR by M.N. Snurnova. 

General Geology by Large O, Lanova M. & Lebedeva N. 

Interaction of Sciences in the Study of EUirtK by V. Baranov. 

Physical Geology by Gorshkov. 

MECHANICS 

Elements of AppUed Theory of Elastic Viberations by Panovko IT. 

Fundamentals of Engineering Mechanics by Levinson L. 

Lectures in Analytical Mechanics by G^tmacher P. 

ELECTRICAL 

Basic Electrical Engineering by Kasatkin A. St Perekalin N. 

Bridge and Potentiometer. Methods of Electrical Measurement by Karandeyev K. 
Electrical Engineering Materials by Koritsky. 

Electrical Equipment for Generating Stations and Substations by Baptidanov. 
Electrical Measurements by Popov. 

Electric Arc Welding by Sbebeko. ) 

Electric Drive by Cbllikin. 

Electric Power Stations-Equipment of Turbines and Chemical Department fitters- 
Guide by Engel-Kron. 

Electric Slag Welding by Paton B. <Ed.>> 

The Electric Welder (A Manual) by Tsegelsky V. 

Fundamentak of Electricity by F. Evlokimov. 

Industrial Power Supply by Fyodorov A. 

Laboratory Practice in Radio by K. Kasinik. 

Maintenance of Electrical Equipment by Gelberg St Pekelis. 

Maintenance and Repairs of Industrial Electrical Equipment by Atabdeov. 

Power Station Boiler Room Equipment Fitters Guide by Tseshkovsky A. 

Power Stations and Substations by Baptidanov L. St Tarasov V. 

Protective Relaying Electric Power System by Titarenko M. & Neskov-Dnkelsky. 
Repur Shop Electrician by Vartanov St others. 

Theoretical Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering by Bessonov. 

Thermal Engineering by Shvets I. St others. 

Thermodynamics by Suskhov. 

Ventilation. Air Conditioning and Heating in Textile Mills by Sorokin N. 
METALLURGY AND METALS 

Engineering Manufacturing Process by Maslov D. & Danilevsky V. 

Forging Practice by Ramenschikov. 

Gas Welding and Cutting by Ghixmanenko D. St Tevseyev G. 

General Metallurgy by Sevrynkov N. St others. 

Heat Treatment — A handbook by Kamenichny 1. 

Heat IVeatment of Metals by Zakharov. 

The Melting of Cast Iron and Non-ferrous Alloys by Lipinsky. 

Metallurgists Handbook by A Group of Authors. 

Metal Process Engineering by Folukh^n St others. 
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Production of Fmo^alloys hj Rlss A. & Khodorovaky V. 

Skeet Metal Wo^ by Medvedyuk. 

Stress and Strain in Metal Rolling by Tselikov. 

Tkeory of Metallurgical Process by Volsky and E. Sergievskaya. 

MACHINES AND MECHANISMS 

Automatic Measur^ents and Instruments by P.P. Omatski. 

Boring Practice by Smirnov. 

Conveyors and Related Equipment by Spivakovsky A. ft Dyachkov V. 

Elements of Lathe Work by Brusbtrin. 

Engineering Drawing by Bogolyubov. 

Fits* Tolerances and Engineering Measurements by Tarasevich ft others- 
Fundamentals of Process Engineering by Kogan. 

Machine Tool Design (In 4 v.) by Acherkan (Ed). 

Materials Handting Equipment by Rudenko N. 

Mechanical Drawing by Serebriakov A. ft others. 

Metal Cutting Machine Tools by Aekerkan (Ed). 

Metal Cutting Tool Production by Pal ay M. 

RolKng Practice by Pohikhin ft others. 

Theory of Machines by Dobrolubov. 

Traktors by Gurevich. 

WOODCRAFTS 

Installation and Maintenance of Wood Working Machinery by Sbeinov 1. 

Wood Working Machinery end Cutting Toots by Afanasiev. 

MARINE 

National Astronomy by Krasavtsev and Khlyustiv 
Marine Power Plant by Akimov P. 

Marine Ship Engines by Y. Gruzber and Petrenks. 

MINING 

Mine Surveying by Ogloblin D. 

Mine Ventilation by A. Skochinsky and V- Komarov. .. 

Technology of Production and Repairs o; Mining Instruments by Shilov. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Stnictiire by V. Murasbrv. E. Sigalov and V. Baikov. 
Erection of Prefabricated Reinforced Concrete Structures by Besser and Proskurnin. 

AGRICULTURE 

Farm Machinery (a manual of farm mechanism) by Bushuyev N., Alexeyev G; ft 
Plaksin V. 

Fmit Biology by Kolesnikov V. 

Hydrogeology of Irrigated Lands by Siline-Bekchourine A. (Or.). 

Reclamadve Soil Science by Plyusin L 

HISTORY 

A History of Africa (1»1H-I!m7>. 

OIL ft PETROLEUM 

Instrumentations and Controls In the CHI and Petroleum Industries by Weinberg and 
Kalitenko. 
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hsilosophy 

The Basic Principles of Dialectical and Historical nuteriaUssi by A. Spurldn and others. 
Fundamentals of Dialectical Materialism by G. Kursanov & others. 

Historical Materialism by Chesnokov. 

Historical Materialism Basic Problems by G. Gleserman, G. Knrsanov A others. 


LAW 

Fundamentals of Soviet Law by Booiashkin. 

EDUCATION 

Problems of Soviet School Education by Makarenko A.S. 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

Russian Practical Grammer with Exercises by Putkina I. Sc Zakhava E. 
MEDICINE AND BlOLOqV 

Atlas of the Operations on the Rectum and Colon by Ryzhikh A. 

Atlas of Surgical Anatomy of the Lower Extremity (v. I) by Kovanev. 
Control of Communicable Diseases in the USSR by Zhdanov. 

Corneal Transplantation in Complicated Leukomas by Pushkovskaya. 
Drugs and Medicine Preparations by Ministry of Health (USSR). 
General Biology by Nekrasov. 

Human Physiology by Babsky. 

Merhanical Suture in Vascular Surgery by Androsov P. 

Microbiology by Pyatkin K. 

Opfn Hearth Practice by Bornatsky L and others. 

Paleontology by V. B. Drysshitis and O.P. Obrucheva. 

Prevention oC Maternal and Infant Di eases by Makeyev, 
t'sychiatry by Portnov & F’edorov, 

Resection and Plastic Surgery of Bron hi by Petrovsky B, 

Skin and Venereal Diseases by Fadey 

State Pharmacopia in the USSR-IX by Ministry of Health (USSR). 
Textbook of Biology by Kanizuia. 

The Secrets of Cybernetics by Kasatkin A A.F. Vearlan. 

The Word as a Physiological and Thwapentic Factor by Platonov. 

POPULAR SCIENCE 

ABCs of Quantum Mechanics by Rydi.ik. 

Animal Travellers by 1. Akimushkin. 

The Mystery of the Earth's Mantle by Malakhov A. 

The Origin of the Earth and Planets by Levin. 

Psychology and Space by Cagarin & Lebedev V. 

Relativity and Man by Smiiga. 

Sounds A Signs by A. Kondratov A. 

Space and Time Conception by A. Leonov A V. Lebedev. 

The Third World (Problems and Prospects) by Ye. Zhukov and others. 
‘*Why I am like Dad" by N. Luchnik. 

V. Smilfia- In the Search of Beauty. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


PHTJHCS 

1. Antennas by Markov Gt 

5. Industrial Radiology—Flaw Detection by Rumyantsev S. 

CHEMISTRY 

3. Laboratory Exercises in Gen<‘ral Cbcmlstry by Scmisbin V. 

4. Textbook General Cheraistry by Nekrasov B. 

MATHEMATICS 

A Brief Course of Analytic Geometry by Yefimov N. 

6. Descriptive Geometry by Krylov A others. 

7. Higher Mathematics by Suvorov 1- 

8. Problems in Analytic Geometry by KIctenik. 

GEOLOGY 

9. The Exploitation and Development of Oil and Gas Deposits by Muravyov I. A othors. 

10. Fundamentals of Geol»gy by Obruchev V. 

it. Prospecting for Minerals by Kitaisky Y.D- (compiler). 

CYBERNETICS 

12. Thinking machines by Gutenmacber L. 

ELECTRONICS 

13. Electronics in Industry by Kaganov 1. 

ELECTRICAL 

14. Electrical Equipment for Industry by Lipkin. 

15. Electric machines (in 2 parts) by Kostenko A Piotrovsky. 

10. The Industrial Electrician by Vinogradov N. 

17. Industrial Wiring by Polyakov A Kovarsky. 

18. Mine Electrician by Mikheyev Y- A Faibisovich. 

10. Switchgear Installation by Kireyev M. & Kolarsky A. 

20. Radio: Radio-wave propagation by M. Dolukbanov. 

CONSTRUCTION 

21. Elements of Railway Surveying by Bezruchko V. 

METALLintGY AND METALS 

22. Engineering Physical Metallurgy by Lakhtin Y. 

23. Forging Practice by Kamenshikov A others. 
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24. FundMn«nt«b of Heat Transfer by Mikheyev M. 

25. Fundamentals of Milling Practice by Avrutiii S. 

26. Heat Treatment of Metals by Zekharov. 

27. Steel Foundry Practice by Bidulya P. 

28. Automatization of the Process of Electrically Melting of Steel (Part I) by G.A. Tarasov. 

MACHINES AND MECHANISM 

29. Automatic and Semi-Automatic Lathes by Boguslavsky B. 

20. Bench Work Practice by Maktenko N- 

21- Elements of Lathe Work by Brushtein B. & Dementyev. 

22. Fish Processing Equipment by Chupakhin N. dc Dormenko V. 

23. Handbook of Lathe Operators and Foreman by Fomin S. 

34. Industrial Radiology — Flaw Detection by Rumyantsev S. 

25. Machine Elements by Dobrovolsky others. 

.26. Metal Cutting Machine Tools by Gavryushin A. dc others. 

27. Tractors by Gurevich A. & Sorokin E. 

28. True Cranes by Astakhov, 

29. Electric Gear and Automatisation of Metal Cutting Lathes by Sandlev. 

MINING 

40. Safety in open Cost Mining by N. Melnikov & M. Cbesnokev. 

WOODCRAFT 

4t. Science ot Wood by Perelygin L.M. 

HISTORT 

42- Ancient History (for school classes) by Korovkin. 

42. Constitution of the USSR. 

44. A short History of the USSR (part I). 

4.1. A short History of the USSR (part ID. 


LAW 

46. An Introduction to the Theery of Evidence by Jrusov A. 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 

47. IMseases of Thyroid Gland by Khavkin & Nikolayev S. 

48. Infectious diseases by Bunin K. 

49. Know your Chifd by Tur N- 

.><1. Lessons of the Nervous System Associated with Internal Diseases by Luryc E. 

51. Natural Nidality of Transmissible Diseases by Pavlevsky E.N. 

52. Obstetrics and Gynaecology by Kaplan A. 

33. Oral Live Polivirus Vaccine by Chumakov N.P. <Ed,>. 

34. Painless Childbirth Through Psychoprophylaxis by Velkovsky 1. & others. 

55. Paranasal Sinuses and Diseases of the Orbit by Dobroinylsky F. de Scherbatov I. 

56. Pathologic Physiology by Alpem D. 

57. Propedentics of Children's Diseases by Molchanov V. St others. 

58. Rickets by Bessonova M. 

59. Selected Physiological and Psychological Works by Secheaov. 

69. Selected Works by Pavlov I.P 
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tU Strenfthen yovt Heut by Zelenin. 

6S. Textbook of Physiology by Bykov K.M. 
ftS. Textbook of Surgery by Velikoretsky A. 

SI. Tuberculosis by Einis V.L. (Prof.). 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

65. Conjugation of Russian Verbs by Piro Sentences by Neverov S. 

66. Exercise in RussUn Syntax Complex gova A Makarova. 

67. Exercise in Russian Syntax^^e ^mple Sentence by Belevitskaya—Khalixova V.S. 

68. Learning Russian (in 4 parts) by Potapova N. 

66. Lexicology and Phraseology by Sasonova. 

TO. Russian by Wagner V.N. & Ovsienko V.G. 

7t. Russian as we speak it by Khavrontna S. 

72. Russian-English Scientific and Tecbnical Dictionary by Zimmerman G. 

73. The Russian Verb Aspects and Voice by Vilgelminina A. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 

74. Wbat is the Theory of Relativity by Landau A Rumor 
73. In the words of Isotopes by Mexentsev. 

MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


People's Publishing House (P) Ltd.. 
Rani Jhansi Road, New Delbi-53. 

People’s Book House. 

Piramshab Manxrl, 

Relief Road. Ahmedabad. 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road. Panbazar. 

Gauhati. 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd.. 

12, Bankim Cbatterjee Street. 
Calcutta. 

NCBH (F) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, Madras. 

Madurai, Coimbatore, 

Tiruchirapally, Tanjaur. 

Prabhath Book House. 

Trivandrum, Emakulam, 

AUeppy, Calicut. Canoanore, 
Udyogmandala, Quilon. 

Visalandhra Publishing Houso, 

Elura Road, VijayawadB'2. 

Vlsalaadbra Book House, 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People's Book House, 

Opp, Patna College, Patna. 

People's Book House. 

Hazaribagh Bead, Banclu. 


Navakamataka Publications. 
Baagalore-0. 

Nabajugn Grantbaiaya, 

Rairakabati Road. Cuttack. 

PPH Book Stair 

lOftB. Khetwadi Main Road. 

Bombay-1. 

Manisha Grantbaiaya (P) Ltd.. 

4/.3B, Bankim Chatterjee Street. 
Calcutta. 

The Modern Book Depot. 

as. Road (P. Box No. 6K). Shillong 1. 

Himachal Book Centre, 

:i. Malt. Simla. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1641), Sector 22 B, Chandigarh. 

New Age Book Onire, 

Near Cbowk State Bank of India, 
Ghee Mandi. Amritsar. 

Punjab Book Ontre, 

Post Office Road, Jullundur. 

progressive Book Depot, 

Motia park, Sultania Road, Bhopal. 

Kitab Ghar, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Huratganj, 

Lucknow. 
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Your child N«i$ planned her future. 

You can help her realise het ambition by 
putting aside a part of your »'cirnings 
away from easy reach . . inti a Savings 
scheme ... so that over the years there 
Is a tidy sum... a sum that'll be of use 
when ffs needed most... 

7*Year National Savings Certificates— 
an ideal Investment for ail. Man> more 
savings schemes-equally attractive- 
are availabls. 

For details, write to the Natlon£:l 
Savinas Commissior.;;., Post Sox 
Nagpur or ask yout nearest 
Post Offles. 


NATIONAL SAYINGS ORGANIZATION 
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^iy J47. flights! 


For Ri 4,004* fly direct to New York 
and bf.ck. See a new world at a new low. 
low economy fare—never equalled before. 
Minimum stay 14 days, maximum 120. 

For groups of 10 to New York, your 
Travel Agent will arrange an attractive low* 
priced tour with a maximum of 6 stopovers. 
Aiso. under our economy class Affinity 
Group Fare Scheme, groups of 15 can save 
iry>rc than Rs. 3,700 per fare. 

* From Calcutta Rs. 4,732 
ffpmMsiiras Rs. 4,674 


Contact your nearest Air-India office or 
Vc J» Agent today. 

i 



the airline that sevae your morray 
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A MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF JUGHER EDUCATION AND BESEABCH DECEMBER, 19^ 


The hm national seminar on 
Cbrii's)xiiuleiK'c Kducaiiun was 
jointly organised by the Indian 
University Association lor Con* 
tinitiiig Education and the Uni* 
vei>ity of Mysore from October 20 
to 2Hth at Mysore. This afforded 
an o])|XHtutut) to the represeota* 
uvt> of participating universities 
to assess devei<i|Hnctiis in tliis 
iieu'Jy emerging sector of educa* 
tiuii, and to devch»p a perspective 
in regard to how iliia sector is 
likely to grow in tire coming 
years. 

As many as 11 tinivetsiuo iii 
the iouiiti) now have corrcsjKJii- 
dence education (M<igramines. I'he 
oldest of these pixignimmes is now 
ten years old. and the newest start¬ 
ed at the beginning of the current 
acadcinic year. 

.Some universities starutl correv 
(Miiulenrc programmes as a means 
of reducing tire prcssuie on cnml- 
mem in fuU-time classes, ikimc 
cv'cn seem to have discovered in 
correspondtficc courses an easy 
source of revenue. The fact that 
the beneficiaries of these pro- 


TO Om READERS 

Are yon vptodate with 
yonr iasurence, driving 
lleence and tveh ether 
nattert? If not, we 
fbrgWe ton. But we eaniiet 
forgive yen, if you tre net 
uptedAte with your tuh^ 
•cripthm to University 
Newt. 


EDUCATION BY POST 


gramme's may be such disadvairged 
sections of the community, as 
would otherwise have to go with¬ 
out the advantages of university 
education, has usually not been 
kept in mind. Without going into 
tlie larger question of the financing 
of htglicr education, it stiould be 
self-evident that it would be invi¬ 
dious to expect correspondence 
courses to be sclf-sup}X>riin3. and 
even :t source of |ir»rit. white ex 
paiuling large sums on full-time, 
traditional pre^ammes. The im- 
pntvcmem of the quality of cor- 
rc'spondciKxr education would en¬ 
tail considerable expenditure, and 
this should be i^ckoned as a legi- 
mate charge on public funds. 

Tfie seminar expected a reason- 
.ihle allocation in the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan for programmes of con¬ 
tinuing education including cor- 
icspoiidente course That the 
Uiiivenity Grants Commission is 
ciintemplating the establishment 
of a material institute for research 
and roordifiation in regard to 
correspondence programmes is wel¬ 
come, dc would serve as an accre- 
ditation agency for the work of 
diffa-ent agencies scattered all over 
the country, to be a clearing house 
for ideas.. 


agent of change. The clientele 
of correspondence courses does 
nut consist mainly of the overflow 
from full-time, traditional colleges. 
A considerable section of the en¬ 
rolment consists of highly motivat¬ 
ed students, who could respond to 
more exacting cliallenges, than are 
offered by the generally prescrib¬ 
ed curriculum. Sudi ambitious 
pro^Tammes, that could provide 
new dimensions to tire existing 
curricula, could be accepted by 
the universities us alternatives to 
those generally prescribed. Simi¬ 
larly, correspondence programmes, 
sujrplejnented by radio broadcasts 
and contact scions, could be a 
way of trying put innovatioh and 
experiment in methods of teach¬ 
ing. They also, provide, through 
the continuing assessment of stu- 
deius' worjc, opportunities to try 
out improvements in examination 
procedures. All these would be 
possible only if the universities 
begin to look upon correspondence 
programmes as not only a of 
expanding education but also as 
a way of improving its quality. .In 
promoting sudi a change of atti¬ 
tude, the material institute envis¬ 
aged above, could be of great 
aistance. 


The seminar the p*^^^ The prevalent attitude, lioweVer, 

sibility that corrapa^en^xduca- to look upon the correspondence 
tion could bec»inb^(m programmes as a necessary evil, 


aoi adK&w 

^iiSliaip^i Tbii wouM ekplaiq the re- 
iucunbe M mxoy umvenittes and 
coUegK u> pUte at the dispoaa] of 
corretpondence snidenu such basic 
facilities as the use of library aiut 
dassroom accommodation for oc. 

' Cadond contact programmes. The 
fenunar would reconuncnd a more 
^enlightened attitude. 

As a {vdiminary to effecting 
needed changes in the existing 
situation, the seminar recommend¬ 
ed chat the University Grants 
Commission sliould undertake a 
research study of the state" of cor¬ 
respondence education in India at 
present. It would further rcrom- 
mend that a joint committee ol 
the Commission and the Inter* 
University Board should ad\(sc 
the universities in regard to cite 
lines along whidi facilities for cor¬ 
respondence education sltould be 
developed in the country'. Such a 
committee might also examine the 
question wheUier correspondence 
education should continue to be 
organised as part of the general 
programme of existing universities, 
or sJ)ou]d be oiganised separately 
as autonomous organisations, either 
regional or as units of a network 
run by a central agency. 

A number of universities have 
started correspondence education 
programmes. We have now rearh- 
cd a stage when it is necessary to 
ensure that there is no needles^ 
duplication of programmes. SucJi 
duplication would mean the diver¬ 
sion of scarce resources that 
should be spent on improvement 
of the quality of the service given, 
and for research into ways of im¬ 
proving such quality, As a gen^ 
tal rule, there dtould be only one 
agency for correspondence educa- 
don for any given level of univer- 
,nty studies in a region; perhaps, 
the uoimMties in a region could 
collaborate to administer the pro- 
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gjrammes* 

Cmrespondeafe progiraxdmes 
liave miule insufficient use so far 
of the radio, which could be a 
potent means of relaying corres¬ 
pondence course programmes. A 
closer liaison than exists at pre¬ 
sent between the university corres¬ 
pondence education agencies and 
All India Radio stations slrouJd be 
developed. Quality programmes 
broadcast Utrough ilte radio may 
be one way of developing iiun-foj- 
tua] wa)-!^ of edutaiion, and it i% 
rrasunablc to cxjiect increasing en¬ 
rolment as a result of such brouil- 
rasis. 

Owing ti> (oiitinued emphasis 
on the self-sujqxHting niiiurc ul 
the ionespnideiire }>rogianiiuts. 
theie has beat no provision (oi 
stiideiit aid. fee ciHiressions, or 
sciiohrships (or those enrolled toi 
such courses, llie idea that .i)l 
such students ate employed, and 
can afford to pay fm and met", 
other expenses, is not torrcti. Con 
sidering the jjct capita cxfieiidi 
ture that is made. Croin public 
funds cm full-riim'^ siudnits. Mnnc 
provision should lie made for the 
poorer students, wlio enrol them¬ 
selves for ccnrespondciice courses. 
This should include assistance to 
students belonging to vSeheduied 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
Other disadv-antag^ sections ol 
(he community*. 

While railway concessions have 
generally been given for rorres|)on- 
dence course students to attend 
contact classes, therf have bc*en 
difficulties. Considering the low 
unit-cost that will be involved 
even after the suggestions of thh 
seminar are accepted, (he autbori- 
ties should consider extending the 
same concessions to conespon- 
.dence ccKirse stodeius as are as'ail- 
abie CO regular students. 

The seminar recognised that 
while there was a demand for 


couno «c the poft>gridu«te 1^ 
by correspoodence, the diSicuIwh 
involved should not be under esti¬ 
mated. and the greatest care 
should be taken to ensure that 
the standards adiieved are in no 
way inferior to those achieved 
with (uU-time students, U may be 
advisable to limit such pro¬ 
grammes to universities^ which are 
very well staffed and have, over 
die years, maintained and develop¬ 
ed a tradition of quality both in 
teaching and research. Sf> as to 
ensure that there are no serious 
deviations from liicse objectiv'es, 
consultations among universities 
.It the inter-uiiivmity Jcvrl arc 
iidvlsitblc. From (he evidence avail- 
.iblc. it ap|>cars that basic facili¬ 
ties such as adequte books atid 
rxher reading material arc not 
being provided; and. instead, ex¬ 
cessive reliaiire Is being placetl on 
'Mf!wuns‘\ Ibis is unsatiifacnwy. 
and is l>ound to lead to dn'alua- 
tiim of Mandarih at the yxMgradii- 
;iic level, The seminar, ihcrefoie, 
pro}>meiI that if and when jx^igia 
dnate courses arc oiganised 
iliiough (oncN}X)ndenre. jNOvision 
of a certain number of basic lext- 
by the university dinuld lx* regard¬ 
ed as imperative. 

Since the success of the system 
of roTiesjwndeiKC education would 
ultimately de|^ml u()on the qua 
Iby of the teachers o{)eraiing (be 
.system, special attcution needs to 
be paid to the system of recruit¬ 
ment. training ami ilieir w'orkiiig 
ronJitiom, While the insiitutcs 
must have .1 core staff of their 
own in cat'll .subject, this category 
of staff as well as die other teach¬ 
ers must continue to be involved 
in active class-room teaching. One 
alurnaiiv'c could be to draw teach¬ 
ers from the teaching departments 
on deputation. Another would be 
to have joint appointments in the 

(Confiitued on page cof. 1) 
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from page 2) 
departmenu and corres- 
pmcto osunei. Whatever me* 
diod U devised every care must be 
taken to ensure that talented 
teachers are drawn and aUo re¬ 
tained in this faat-growing sector 
ot education- 

The loninar felt greatly con¬ 
cerned by the abictice ot study 
cencrea (with adequate provision 
of teaidmdu 'and other necessary 
material) for students taking uji 
corrtipondenn education. Neither 
(he fommuntty nor the educatiomil 
institutions already functioning 
even in the universities running 
correspondence courses, seem to 
attach due imiKiitaiice to the in¬ 
stitutional provision foi siirh cen¬ 
tres. Tlie seminar tetommeiKled 
that a wide network of such cen¬ 
tres be located .in cxisiiiig educ-i- 


tiona] institutiou. 

It is iMuic to the success of cor* 
respondence education progfcam- 
met that students regularly sub¬ 
mit their work in the form of res¬ 
ponse sheets to be assessed, and 
commented on in detaih by teach¬ 
ers. It should be recognised that 
without the regular submission 
and assessment of student response 
sheets, correspondence education 
wiiJ achieve no objective h^her 
titan could he . achieved by the 
mere diitribudon of piinud mate¬ 
rial or the admission of non^le- 
giate students to examinations. 

It should be recognised that les¬ 
son-writing calls for special skills 
that the faculty should be en¬ 
couraged to cultivate; with a view 
to ensuring this, it is advisable to 
have M lesearch and [banning unit 
attacJied to each institute. 


MRS. OANDlfl XEtLS 
STUDENTS TO KEEP AWRY 
llMtM a>NinOVKBSIES 

New Delhi, October 31—At a 
function at the Sardar Patel Vid- 
yalaya to celebrate his 97th biitb 
anniversary, Mi's. Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister, advised the 
student community to stay away 
from language and religious con- 
troi'ersies. and they had a vital 
role to play in shaping the eco¬ 
nomy and planning of the oouaCry 
as they were tomorrow's leaders. 
She voiced concern at the involve- 
|ment of vested intei'ests in stu¬ 
dent affairs, and created disturb¬ 
ances in the country, hoping that 
tliey would not be swayed by such 
elements. Interestingly, (be Prime 

(Continued on page 6. col 3) 


A REGIONAL ASIAN SERVICE UNDER STUDY 


K feasibility study is now taking 
place in 11 .Asian countries into 
the creation of a regional seivice 
to support national vocational 
irjitiing schemes, fi is being run- 
diirttnl j(»inily by ilu- InM'inaiioiiiil 
Labour Orgaiii.sution (ILG) and 
the Uniictl Natiems Pevclopmeiif 
Programme (UNl)Pf. 

A thiee-inan mission after ooin- 
piecing the hrsi leg ut the study 
in Thailand arrived in New Delhi 
on November 2. 1972. After a stay 
(rf about seven days the mission 
left for Iridonesia. I1tc mission 
will also visit the Philippines. 
Japan, Korea. Malaysia. Singapore. 
Sri Uinka, Pakistan and Nepal for 
further discussions with Govern¬ 
ments and institutions in the Voca¬ 


tional trainii^ fields. It will re¬ 
port its Bitdii^ to UNDP and 
ILO in December. 

The pix>|XTScd regional scr\icc 
w(»»ld be designed to support na¬ 
tional vwalioiial training schemes 
—which have been set up in most 
Asian cmintries often with ILO 
and UNDP assistance—by |xx>liiig 
experience and providing specialiv 
ed services and information in 
audi fields as {banning, organisa¬ 
tion, cost reduction, training mate¬ 
rials and trairung methodology. 
The need for such a facility hai 
been voiced at several ILO and 
other Asian meetings, induding 
the 1971 Conference of Asian La¬ 
bour Ministers. 

ImprovernenMIinjMMauon of 


vocational training is viewed as a 
priority need in most parts of 
Asia, given the demand for skilled 
manpower and the pessiire of ris¬ 
ing unemployment. A key empha^ 
sis of the proposed regional ser¬ 
vice M'ould be to reinforce links 
betH-eert training schemas and na¬ 
tional employment and man- 
p»wer needs. 

A regional centre ptroviding ser¬ 
vices of the typ)e envisaged fot 
Aaa has been op>erating success¬ 
fully for several years in Latin 
America with ILO support. 

The members of the feasibility 
mission are Mesa's D. G. Quirol* 
gico (UNDP), khwar Chandra 
and H. F. Dictcrich (ILO). 
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to take up service ' 

I Tfito rail coach is sailing off to Eofoiia to provi<ta cofa- oquipmant for thf chooty 

r municaCion facililiM to ttoiioanda of peopis thart ;ustoin«is m lar>off laiMla. Our iclMiUte 

Taxiila maehinas, mads in india. ar« going to Africa: :itTrombay manufaetora hMvy wtlar lor i 

iDiintrMS. railway wagons artd eoachas go to Iran. Thailand atomic anergy astahlishmanla abroad J 

South Korea .,.. Racently. Yugoslavia Hm placsc ndia’s foraign irsda haa aonr gooo up IS 7 
an order for the supply of MOO wagons ita.34iM million* tour timao 
astimated at Rs. S7S million mtora than in 1947. 

-- 'MADE IN INDIA' is a label that la gaining Indian lecbAology and Iwow-bow VO 

/ prastige abroad, day after day The ehipa that touchad •xpanding. Davalopbig counlrlaa art 1 
f our ports (Mranly-flva yaan ago used to unload friadae and now making via of our coAOuftoncy I 
•oapi for which wa had dapandad on foraign maniitactuiars. sarvicaa. U lolnl vantutaa have baoo I 
India now ntahas a varialy of togfcfeliettad lal up In Africa Latin Anoclca and j 
^ anginaaring gooda and alacfronlc countriai in Asia, baaidaa Ewropa. 



We have done wed] 
But let us I 
00 BETTER. 
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W hen 

grow u p 

Your child hot planned her future. 

You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside a part of your earninge 
away from easy reach.,. Into a Savlnga 
icheme... so that over the years there / 
le a tidy sum... a sum that'll ba of uia ^ 
when If s needad moat... 

7-Year Natlonel Savings Certlflcatec-*^ 
an Ideal Invastmant for alt. Many more ) 
•avlngs schemas—equally attractive*^ 

■re available. 

Far details, writs to Hw Naftaiwl 
Savinge Commissioner, Post Box M| 
Nagpur or ask your naareat 
Poat Offica. 


IVAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 


tnpniMk^ 



COUdBOB SCIENCE 
IMPROVESIENT 
PROQIUIIIME 
OPENS IN 
BOMBAY 

The All Jiidia Association for 
Christian H^er Education or^n- 
ned, at the l^lscm College at Bom¬ 
bay. an AlMndia Consultation on 
College Science Improvement Pro¬ 
gramme frwn November I to Nov. 
ember 5. 

The programme was inai^urat- 
ed by Dr. S. Krishnaswatny, Head. 
Dept, of Biological Sricencc, Uni- 
vBiity of Madurai, under the Pre¬ 
sidentship of Prof. T. K. Tope. 
VkoChanoellor of the Univerdty 
of Bombay. 

f^vf, T<^ was beaming with 
wit; he observed that he felt some¬ 
what like the Prince Gomon Duke 
of Edinburgh: ‘*While moving his 
hand on his bald head when he 
mattguraiod a oonfetenoe on Na¬ 
tural Fibres, he had remarked; M 
do not know whether I am entid- 
ed to inaugurate the confereoce on 
natural fibres when I m^lf have 
no ability to grow my own!' Prof. 
Tope said that he was a student of 
the Qassict but was cadlod upon 
to inaugurate a scientific oonfer 
enoe; '*Be]irve me. my on^ elaim 
in araepting this i n vit ati on ii a 
dneere realization that, in this age 
of science and tedmology, the na¬ 
ture of a nation will only be mea¬ 
sured by the levd of its sdettific 
» adueveinents.’* This set the tone 
for the ooiifenence wfaidi followed. 

About the project on hand, he 
•aid that it was inih|ue in the row 
that '*tt will tcadi the very fundi- 
mentals of higher ediiGitiOB--the 
vnder-gndnate teadthig.'’ 

Aocording to Prof. Tope, the 
education procen consated qf three 
components, two living 
non-livhig. The living componcats 
were the teacher and the student; 


the noitUving the curriculum: 
which, with the inteivaction of the 
fint two, would achieve a Kving 
significance. This, then, was the 
basic triune of the higher educa- 
doQ project known as COSIP. 

"WTiat is '^Relevance'*? 

The word. **re]evance’\ according 
to Prof. Tope, “is a muUiordinal 
term—whose meaning changes in 
the context in which it is used: 
when used in relation to curriai- 
lum it must be examined with ic^ 
ference to the different contexts in 
which that word is used.” 

Today’s univershy was no more 
living in iu gMfied isolation, and 
the society demanded that a cer¬ 
tain definite proportion of profes¬ 
sional men. such as engineers, 
architerts. teachers, etc., would 
have to be provided by it. In other 
words, the society would demand 
that the curriculum should be vo- 
cationalTv oricnierf. 

AVhere students are concerned. 

On the other hand, the student 
frit that, in order to allow **a full 
flowering and completion of his 
penonaliiy. it must prepare him 
for actual practical life. 

in addition to these, there was 
yet another fector that would 
effect science curriruluni; it must 
cater to those undergraduate stu¬ 
dents. who studied science and 
would like to be teachem or some¬ 
thing like it. and those who took 
it up merely as a prepnation lor 
profcflional couzaea; either in 
medidne or in engineering.. 

The curriculum for idence was 
the same for both today. Accoid- 
ing to Prot Tope "it is only 
through an elecuc approach that ^ 
1 relevant otrrioilum can be con- 
stmeted." For an approach of this 
kind, it had to be experimenul 
and have kt the same time ideilia- 
tic relevance. 


In various sesuons, a sympouum 
on “Modemitation of Sdeaoe Edu* 
cation “ in whidi Dr, B. Rama' 
Chandra Rao (Teadiing McUkU; 
Dr. H. J. Anuker flram University 
of Poona (Wace of Laboratory 
and Workshop in Sdence Educa¬ 
tion); Dr, Venkiiuranian hm 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Re- 
search (Research Orientation in 
Sdcnce Education) and Dr. Ed¬ 
win Harper, Bureau of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Ewing Christian 
Collie, Allahabad (The Evalua¬ 
tion and Assessment-a Practical 
Exerdse) tool pari. 

On the second day. Dr. Rao o! 
UT. Kanpur, read the paper (SyL 
tabus and Textbooks). In the 
fourth session. Dr. J. P. Naifc. 
Mcmbcr-Seaeiary, Indian Eoundt 
of Sodal Sdence Retcnrdi. New 
Delhi, spoke on Sdence Educatka 
and the Community. 

On the third day, the Poaition 
Paper by Dr. R. D. Deshpande, Jt. 
Secy, HOC, came up on the vib” 
ject of "Procedures for acquiring 
equipments and books". In the 
a ft ernoon of the fth N m e t nber, 
there was a Setenre Exhibition and 
Instnunents Exhibition, at St 
Xavier College, Bombay. The Vale- 
dioory address was read by the 
Director, HT. Bombay, Dr. P, K. 
Krikar. 

(CoRlinued from page 5, col. 3.) 

Minister recalled her student days, 
when she used to visit Harijan 
basties along srith her friends to 
improve their living conditions. 
She fell that students could do a 
lot about the devefopment of vif 
lages. as urban development aloiie 
was no index of tniHa's p fOgr eas . 
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mAlN imAlN AFFECTING 
Economic, social 
growth 

NEW DELHI. Nm. 7.-Thc 
Colombo Plan consultative o>m 
miitee said today chat brain-drain 
from several member lounuies of 
the region was atfeciiiig their ea>- 
nomic and scicial growth. 

I'hoiigit *‘brain drain" onild not 
l>e cjuantibed. the •rommiiice not¬ 
ed. its adverse im{>aa coiilil b>: 
minimised "k rooperadon 

(if tairni-gaining countries". 

Speaking in the conimiitcc to. 
day. Mr. 1. K. Cujral, the aUcT- 
naic leader of Indian cleleg.it'im. 
said the Colombo Plan coiinnics 
which wei'c dedicaicii to baiiisli 
}xner(( uviidd lie groath liandi- 
capped. il the cream of their in- 
telhgcnisia were aitt.uied by 'he 
advanced foiintries. 

One ot ilic suggestions made 
was that developing coumii^^ 
slwuld uiuleriake adecpiaie insiitu- 
liniul which would en 

courage tlie liitcIicctitaK. scieniis’s 
and icchmdogisis i(» serve \\\<.h 
own (ijuntrv /m- the region 

Sficcial s<ib<oniniiitec <»f the 
Colombo Plan, chaired b\ Mr. M. 
A. Moliamcti of I.anka. !i is 

V. 

suggested in a re)K)it that taleni;- 
gaining (oniitries mas as'isi the 
losing founirics by adopiing suii 

ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL 
MEET AT B.H.U. IN 
DECEMBER 

Varanasi. let. 18: .An All-Indf:i 

r<I»rr.imMal Conferenrr vill f>r 
held at the llanaias Hindu I'liiv v. 
-siiv in Dcceni!)er next. It was ih’- 
cidfd on Orio!)er I.t at a mcciin" 
of Deans of various factdiics of 
the t’uiver'^its presided over bv 
tbr,' \^‘re-Chancellor. Dr, K. L. 
.Slwim.nti. 

Pr. Vihluiii Narain Singh, the 
fornw'v M;di:iraja of Banatas, will 
he the rhairman of the reception 


able manpower programmes and 
also by exploring types of tecltnv 
cal assistance to help minimise 
brain4rain from developing conn- 
tries. 

As a measure to discourage the 
flow of talent from Colombo Finn 
region to developed countries, t:)i: 
committee has suggested the set¬ 
ting up of common facilities oi 
regional amtres for research and 
development <K. and D) in ‘he 
fields of engineering, medicine and 
basic science. 

Estuhlishmciit of a iew regional 
reiurcs of excellence and R and 
D laboratories and a “Poo!** ol 
professionals to lake rare of jt- 
lurnees have been considered b\ 
tlte committee as vital to ronind 
the one way flow of “brains”. 

Because “push-factors” like 1111 - 
einploymeni. low salary and lack 
of incentives drive talented people 
away, the committee lias asketl the 
talent losing countries in the re¬ 
gion to reorient their national 
development proj 0 ;Tammes toward 
cinphiyment objectives. 

{Continued on page 9, col. S) 

EVERY ^TH INDIAN 

IS A STUDENT 

New Delhi. Nov. 6—One among 
every six persons is a student in 
the country, acewding to official 
flguies. 

The number M students in the 
country according to Education 
Ministry is nearly 90 million a? 
against the total population of 550 
million. 

.Siiidcnts ill primnrv srliooh 
number ti3.1 million and those in 
universities to 2.54 million. 

Since Independence, enrollnieni 
of students has gone up by about 
S50 per cent in tlie primary stage: 
by 650 per cent in the sixth to 
the eighth classes and 900 per 
cent in the ninth to the eleventh 
classes as also at the universitv 
stage. 


NATURE BUILT THIS 
REACTOR A 
MILLION YEARS 
AGO! 

A UNI re|x>r( say's that a 
nature-built reactor, which might 
have functioned for a million 
years, lias been discovered in 
Gabon, North West Africa. 

The story goes that the" dis 
tuvery of die reactor was quiw 
incidental. A specialist working 
at tlte I'l'cncb uranium enrich 
meiit centre at Pierrelatte detect 
ed an anamoly in the uraniuin 
sample he got from a deposit at 
Oklo, Gabon. He found that it 
contained only 0.71 per cent con 
lent of the uranium-2S5 isotope, 
wbicli is found in. “Natural" 
uranium. \ careful investigation 
sliowed that the anamolous batch 
of uranium had come from the 
Oklo deposit. Tiien came a pre¬ 
liminary test on the site, which 
proved that the uranium in some 
sections of tJie deposit was not 
natural. 

A further investigation di^os- 
cd that deposits of uranium sam¬ 
ple Containing the varying am¬ 
ount of uranium—255 were pre¬ 
sent. 

A arious elements, never before 
found in nature, such as neo¬ 
dymium, also came to light. 

Tlie nuclear physicist, who con- 
duciccl the investigation, came to 
the conclusipii that this particular 
>cciinn of the deposit was a natu¬ 
ral reactor, which had ignited 
millions of years ago v\'hen natural 
uranium was at a naturally en¬ 
riched stage. 

According to Dr. Perin, indica¬ 
tions are that the condition! 
obtaining 1700 million years ago 
at Oklo were exactly suitable fof 
a natural nuclear reaction. 
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INTERNATIOXAL SEMINAR 
ON TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER 

New Delhi, Nov.. 18, 1972.— 
President V. V. Giri will inaugu- 
rate the International Seminar on 
Technology* Transfer beginning 
from December 11, 1972 at Vigv-an 
Bhawan. The Seminar will con- 
dude on December Jj. 1972. £.\' 
perts from nearly 40 countries will 
pantcipate in the Seminar. 

The Seminar has a great signifi¬ 
cance in view of the efforts being 
made by India and other develop¬ 
ing countries to promote self-re¬ 
liant economic and social growth 
through scientific and technologi¬ 
cal coopemtion. 

Sponsored by the Gos'emment 
of India, the Seminar is being or¬ 
ganised by the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic. and Industrial Research with 
the cooperation and assistance of 
the United Nations Industrial 
Po^lopment Organisation (UNI¬ 
DO). ITje UNIDO Director-Gene¬ 
ral. Dr. .Abdel Rahman is special¬ 
ly coming to Delhi to attend the 
Seminar. 

The three aspects to be disniss- 
ed will be concerned with techno, 
logy transfer from ads^anced to 
deseloping countries, in-between 
the developing countries, and from 
research laboratories to indus. 
tries within the deselopmg coun¬ 
tries. The report of discussions 
tind recommendations of the ex¬ 
perts will be adopted at the con¬ 
cluding session for follow-up 
action. 

The proceises of technology 
transfer are complex and pose 
various problems which are often 
disadvantageous to the receiving 
countries. These have been widely 


debated at various international 
meetings. India has been consis- 
lemly projeciing the pinnt of view 
of the develo|nng countries at 
various imemattonal forums like 
UNCTAD 11 and 111 and other 
United Nations .Agencies like 
l*NE.St:0 and UNIDO. The com¬ 
ing Seminar is vet another step to 
b}j»g scieiitisis .tnhnologists and 
other experts fn>m advanced and 
developing countries together to 
discuss and Miggest praettra! mea¬ 
sures to overcome problems of 
lechiiologN transfer in the inter¬ 
est of national reconstniciion and 
self-reliance. 

The Go\*ernment of India Steer¬ 
ing (’ommitiee for 5iemtnar is 
headed by Dr. V. Nayiulainma. 
Secretary to ilu* Government of 
India and Director-Cienctal. Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Re^arch. Mr. 
Baldcv Singh. SncniiM iii Chargc. 
Rcscardi Owndiiiatuni atid Indus¬ 
trial l.iaison, CSIR is the Kxecu- 
tivc SecTCtary of the Comtniitec. 
The members itirhidc Mr. A. j. 
Kidwai. Secreiars. Dcparimcni of 
Science and Tefhnolog>, Mr. 
Moiid. Vuiim. Spe<ial .Vcireiarv. 
Mini>irv of Foreign Trade. Mr. 
•Abid Hussain, Joint SetrcMn. 
Minwirv of Imlusirial Dcvelt>|v 
ment. Mr. K. C. Krishn.'tnnirthi, 
Secretary. C-S.f.R„ Mr A. Rah¬ 
man. Scientisi-in-Charge. Research 
Survey and Planning Division, 
C.S.I.R.. and Dr. J. C Srivastava, 
Scientist, C.S.I.R. 

STUDY GROUP SUGGESTS 
TRAINING FOB EDUCATION 
OFFICERS 

Sometimes ago. the Asian Insti¬ 
tute of Educational Planning and 
Administration oi^anised a semi¬ 
nar to lay down the role, function, 
recruitment and training of Dis¬ 


trict Education Officers; it 
iuiggesied the setting tip of a stuc^ 
group to go into the ({uesiion. 
U[M)n the conclusion of the semi¬ 
nar, the study group submitted its 
re|>ort: a compreliciwivc iraining 
programme for distiut education 
officers, particularly Ix'cause they 
were key educaiiunal functionaries 
in the stares. 

The main icctmimendaiions re¬ 
late cu (fie training of State Fj.iu- 
cation Service probationers and in- 
—service training for senior 
education offirets. 'Ifie train¬ 
ing so iinparictl siiould suit 
ably be designed lor the DtO, who 
is not only to him {inn .is ihc tra- 
ditional adiniiusiiaioi of educa¬ 
tion blit aKo as an educational 
planner and professional leader. 

For prolrruioiieis. a sandwich 

piogianmu has hetu ictoinintMid- 
ed, which should last nine iiiontbt 
as a foundational toutse .<i .m uid- 
versnv raoiltv. folIowMl by six 
mcmihs' piactual uaining in the 
department and (idminatiiig in % 
(fircc-momh couisc .it the Na¬ 
tional Stall College. 

Tlfc group has abo recorntnend- 
etl career cells in directorates of 
educiitiaii in various stales, urging 
fn«i-feriiJi.s;iiii>M id adrninisrr.-iti^'e 
and supc'tvisoiy cxjreiicmc. with 
teaching-training rcscarth experi¬ 
mentation. 

One other leconinicndation is 
ih.ir the National Siaft Gdlege 
should develop a .strong documen¬ 
tation centre. It should lay a spe- 
(iai empliasis on educational ad¬ 
ministration in different States of 
the .Asian region, and that it 
should act as a clearing house for 
teaching materials available both 
in India and abroad. 
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SCONCE AND TECHNOLOGY PAVILION PORTRAYS INDIA’S 

Efforts towards self-reliance 


A major attraction in tiie Asia- 
72 Fair is the Science & Techno¬ 
logy Pavilion-a giant space-frame 
struaure of concrete and steel 
One of Uie four lialls of industries, 
tlie pavilion presents to Uic visitor 
a gliiii|)sc of the broad spectrum 
of activities of the major scientific 
o^nisatiom in the couniry—thc 
Council of Scientific & Indastrtal 
Research and the Departments of 
Aintnic Energy, Spate & Electro¬ 
nics. 

The hnt section in tlie pavilion 
deals with the development of ato¬ 
mic power in India. It shows a 
giant working uKxJel of the 
CiRU.S reactor at 1 rornUay. Pho- 
tographs of the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station, about 100 km nordi 
of Bombay, which has Ijecri in 
0 |)eration since Orinbcr, 1909. the 
RajastHm Atomic Power Station 
at Kota one unit of which has at¬ 
tained ciiiiralits tetcntly. the 
Madias Atomic Power Station at 
Kalpnkkam in Tamil Nadu, and 
the next one whcie work will start 
soon at Narora in I'ltai Praclcsl; 
are also on display. 

Then, the varied and complex 
activities involved in hiuiro'inu 
atomic energy arc presented. The 
w'hole gamut of ojiciations—froin 
that of hx-aiing. minini;. and pro¬ 
cessing atomic mimraN i<i genet :U 
ing jwwer—is |>orii;jyj.*d iliroiigli 
models and rharls. l ltey also .show 
(he use of i adioisoJOjW in 
mediriire, agricuhurc, industry and 
other areas, 

Basic and applied research work 
in (lie three organisations is .ilso 
helping the rouniiy overcome 
shortages of some vital items wliich 
are not available lof.illy. A large 
range of products ami processes 
developed in the National Labora¬ 


tories are already being commer¬ 
cially exploited. One of the major 
developments in this direction has 
been the indigenous production of 
optical glass—a vital strategic ma¬ 
terial. Others including a compu¬ 
ter sophisticated elearonic instru¬ 
ments and equipment, television 
cameras and receivers, complex 
chemical processes, new materials, 
etc., that we have developed 
ill the Naiiona) laboratories and 
some of wl)i(b are being produced 
on a ronimerdal scale by the 
tCIL, a piildic sector iiadcrtaking, 
can be seen in the pavilion. 

IVork in the National Labora¬ 
tories i< also aimed at .solving the 
tw'in problems c»f overpopulation 
and chronic malnutrition. New 
items of protcinrich food like 
Miltnnc and B.-iIahar (Ic'veloped by 
them, are on display. A number of 
commcvcial processes, developed 
for the large scale production of 
basic (hemicah from waste pro¬ 
ducts for use in chemical us well 
as pharmaceutical industries, have 
l>ecn portrayed here. 

Yet another facet ol .Scientific 
rcsearrlj in mir touiuiy i.s its role 
in fighting environmental pollu- 
riori. Exhibits in the pavilion show 
the new ineduNl.s and instruments 
deielo|K<l for this purpose and 
also Itctter and cheaper materials 
developed for large scale housing. 

India is one of the lai'gest pro- 
durers of textile and leather goods 
ex(|uisi(e examples of whidi ‘can 
be seen in (he pavilion. It also 
sltows imp'ovect machinery and 
processes for spinning and weaving 
and better tanning methods for 
utilising low grade hides. Ail these 
have helped us earn more foreiga 
exchange through exports. 


Finally comes the section devot¬ 
ed to Space research in India. Our 
country's modest space effort is 
primarily oriented towards realis' 
ing some of the benefits of space 
applications such as satellite com¬ 
munications, earth resources study, 
satellite-TV, etc. In this section 
are shown the satellite stations al¬ 
ready built, and the ones propos¬ 
ed to be built and depict the R&D 
work at the Vikraro Sarabhai 
Space Research and Technology 
Centre at Thumba. 

(Continued fro7/i page 7, col. 2) 

The committee has advised these 
countries to reorganize their sys¬ 
tems of administration “to give a 
projjer place to professionals” tak¬ 
ing into account factors like salary,: 
fertice conditions, working fadli- 
ties and professional environment. 
The^e nations should also stream¬ 
line educational patterns to na¬ 
tional requirement because "pro¬ 
blems of brain-drain arise when 
expansion of education takes place 
in excess of economic require¬ 
ments.” 

RUSSIAN STUDENTS GIVE 
BIG H-\ND IN FARMING 

For about one thousand kilo¬ 
metres along the southern foot¬ 
hills of the Ural mounuins, ex¬ 
tends the Oienburg steppe, a ma- 
jor grain-producing area of the 
USSR. Duiing tlie shen-t harvest 
time,parlioilarly in a butni^er- 
Q'op year, there is a great short¬ 
age of labour at the farms; and it 
is then that urban people, and 
first of all yottng people, come to 
the aid of local collective and state 
farms. 

In the summer of 1973, the 
country's first mechanised student 
team ivorked in the steppes of the 
Orenburg Region. The students 
were already at tlie farms wliere 

(Continued on page ID. col. 2) 
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coacmjNmr 

AND TOECOLLEGES 
-A SEMINAR 

Tlic Indian Univcmi) Associa. 
tion for Conuiiuing Education 
(lUACE) organising a seminar 
in New Delhi from janiiary 27 'o 
29, 1973. The iheme of ihe'^ Semi¬ 
nar would l>e "The Clomnuiiiiiy 
ami the Ca)llege.” 

A meeting of the Prrjjaraloi^ 
Committee for this Seminar was 
held in New Delhi on Oci. I I. 
1972. U was decided by the Com¬ 
mittee that 20 colleges be invited 
to participate in the Seminar and 
each ojlicge should be represcmeil 
by its Principal, one member of 
the staff and one student. 

The Coininittce made the fol¬ 
lowing suggestions-among others 
—for consideration of the Seminar: 

a) A mobile library may he 
Maned in every college to 
sene the nearby urban and 
rural areas. The possibility 
of organising a public library 
. within the premises of the 
college may also he con- 
sideied. 

h) The college may undertake 
the responsibility of the edu- 
catiem of the out-of-school 
youth of the age group 15-2.5. 
The colleges can collaborate 
with the Nehru Yuvak Ken¬ 
dras and N.S.S. etc., for thi^ 
purpose. The assistance of 
Central and .State Govern¬ 
ments should be sought for 
this work. 

c) The colleges may provide 
consultancy sen-ice in regard 
to civic matters. The engi¬ 
neering colleges and ilie 
town planning and architec¬ 
ture colleges should help in 
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such matters. 

d) The colleges may establish 
hobby<um-produciiou cen¬ 
tres to introduce work ex¬ 
perience into the lives of the 
students and to help them lo 
acquii-e skills which can l^c 
of use to them both in its 
(sroductive sense and as a 
hobby, li was suggested tliat 
colleges might enter into col- 
l;d>orattve arraii|^ments with 
enterpri^ihr.; bustne^s'iieu 
who cttuld provide the exper¬ 
tise whereas the iollege> 
could provide |^cmise$, |>art 
of the capital uiitl part-time 
labour. 

rn/i'crtinV.f and Votitnlary 
-4gcuri>.< 

The Executive Committee of the 
lU.ACE in its meeting in Mvsotv 
on Oriol>cr 25. 1972 icsolvetl iliai 
the universtiies should collaborate 
with vohiniary agencies in csiab* 
fishing centres of cominuing edu¬ 
cation in their jurisdiction v> that 
the cause of adult education may 
receive funher stimitUis and addi¬ 
tional sup}x>rt. 

The Commiiiee uiged the State 
Governments to encourage the 
State Universities and colleges in 
their States to extend educational 
service for the beitefit of the adult 
and out-of-school voutlis at differ¬ 
ent levels. This will bring ilte uni 
versities and die communitv closer 

r 

and will eventually strengthen 
secular and democratic s-alues of 
sorictv. 

{Continued from pretnoii.s pogef 

.Agricultural Institute. For future 
farm engineers, the harvest w-as 
also a good, practical lesson. 

Several days before the harvest, 
all the 200 members of the team 
were already at the farm, where 
each was given a combine and a 
plot land. 


CHANGE IN CONCEPT AND 
CONTENT OF EDUCATION 
URGED 

Reported by J. t. Sochdeva 

“The concept ami content of edu¬ 
cation should undergo a change 
and the true system of education 
iihouki help die individual to grow 
his social stature/’ said .Shri M. D. 
(ihaudhary, Maharashtra’s Minis¬ 
ter for Finance while inaugurating 
the 25th All India Adult Educa* 
tion C’ajnfeieme in Bombay on 
OcKdnr 30. 1972. 

.Shri Uiaiidhary fell dial the 
teviniiial coiucpi of education 
shuulit be discarded in die present 
sunal. ccniioiuir and icchnologicai 
contexi. 

Ihc Stale Kiiiame Ministc? em¬ 
phasised diat training in rudimen. 
tary knowledge of 3 K's sliotild be 
icplaied !)> fumiional literacy 
progMmmes. 

Pre^identitil AdHres* 

Shri .A. N. .Vainjoshi. Kducaiioii 
Minister of Maharashtra, in his 
{sresideiuiHl uddress, said that it 
wa.s no longer |x>ssibfe to conceive 
of education which would sadsfy 
the needs of nuxlern man once hir 
iill. Me felt that adult education 
programmes based on traditional 
loiicepi were more >oi ia! service 
of welfare ui ienied di.tn nlmatiou 
nrieuted. 

The Union Depiiiv .Minister for 
Education, Shri D. V. Yadav also 
addressed the conference. He urg¬ 
ed iijaon the necessity of providing 
adult education opportunide.s both 
for the literates and tlie illiteratcv 

Shri Yadav said dial adult edm 
ration programmes should be in* 
formal in nature and should l>e 
organised in such a way so as to 
enrich and improve the life of an 
individual. He said that training 
and re-tratning of the fieople was 



iiaparURt for linking the 
MraiUble manfXHver witli die need 
of the community. 

Shrt M. ii. Mane, Preudem of 
the Bombay City Sodai Education 
Comnutiee in his welcome addre:.. 
oudinecl the various aaivities of 
Che Committee. 

' fUtri S. C. Duua, Kony, Geiier;il 
tenury of the Indian Adtih 
Bducetioii Association, jMresented 
the report of the Association. 

Ur, M, S. Mehta, President oi 
the Indian Adult Edncatiuii .\v 
soctation jiroposed a vote of thanks. 
He said that adidt education pro 
grammes diouJd have a compre¬ 
hensive scope so as to cover the 
lopliisiicated s|)ecia)is( at the one 
and and completely ii'norant and 
illiterate perwni at the other end. 

The sessiofl which followed Che 
tfUUKural function disdissed (he 
otgiannational prr>hlenis hi ought 
forwaid by the Jelegaies. 

Shri J. G Mailiuh Meinbei nt 
Unescos Itnernsti<tual Advi^siy 
Comniitice on Out of .School Ldu- 
cation and Vice-President of the 
Indian .Atiuh Eduratton As^cia- 
don. in his keynote, ttddress <mt- 
lined the factors that have nece^• 
litated die cotnidcradoii and sco}re 
of edutaiioii. I'he factors outlined 
by h itn were explosion of know¬ 
ledge, inoif leisure time, lunger 
eapectadon of life, htrukdowri of 
traditions. /^luwtJi of spcL'iali.setl 
skills and tcthnoriacy, arceptanrr 
of fKirliaincniai y ticttMXTacy and 
the gradual duappearance of reli¬ 
gion and the condnuous influence 
of ednc^uhifi ovfi (he human per- 
aomlfty. 

Tfic five-day txmfcicnce (xinveii* 
ed by (he Indian Adult E<h)r.i(ion 
Association studied the concept of 
Hfe-long education and its impli- 
cationti on India's Adult Edura- 
tion Programmes. It examined the 
contents of adult etfuraiion pio- 
grammes in the <i>ntrxt of life¬ 


long educatldn, The confereAce 
also made recommendation on the 
new metltods and techniques of 
adult education and of the train¬ 
ing of adult eduoiiiors in the con¬ 
text of lile-iong education. 

Dr. A. Deleon, AdviiK>r, Union 
Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, spoke oti the contents of 
adult education programmes in 
the contest of life-long education. 
He said that life-long education 
was mn part of education but a 
phflosu}i]iy of education. Dr. 
Deleon felt that existing educa¬ 
tional institutions sliould be uti¬ 
lised more comprehensively to try 
out life roiiiepr of life-long edu¬ 
cation rather than creating new 
mstitiitiotb lor (his piir|>o.se. 

Dr. Anirik Singh, Secretary, Inter- 
f-itiversity Board of India and 
Ceylon and Indian University' As¬ 
sociation for Continuing Educa¬ 
tion, outlined the new mctiiodv and 
tc(hnupie» of adult education in 
the context of life-long education. 
Me wuH of the opinion that (unc- 
tionai literacy and life-long educa¬ 
tion pogrammes were only short 
term remcxlies and the vigorous 
efforts on traditional literacy 
should continue. 

He emphasised the importance 
(if libraries iit continuing educa¬ 
tion programmes for adults, Ht' 
welcomed the formation of Raja 
R,ini .Molraii Ray l.ibrary Founda¬ 
tion for the promotion of liljran 
service in India and ho|>ed that it 
would go a long way in meeting 
the reqiiireinems of the self-edu¬ 
cation of (lie masses. 

Dr. J. A. Drapper, Resident 
Director. Shascri indo-CaDadian 
Institute. Nw Delhi, sfxrke on the 
training of adult ediicatoix in the 
context of life-long education. He 
mentioned the |uinciple» for the 
training of adult educators and 
the pitases of learning. 

Zokir Husain Memorial Lecture 


During the Conference the 
.SeccMid Zakir Husain Memorial 
Lecture to commemorate thie dis¬ 
tinguished services of Dr. Zakk 
Hu.(^in to the cause of education 
and enlightenment of the masses 
and his close relaiionslup with the 
Association was delivered by Prof. 
M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor, 
Jainia Milliu id.'unia, New Delhi. 
The snbjed of tl^e lecture was 
‘How Man is* Made!’ 

Messages 

Messages were received from 
President of India, Vice-President 
of India, Prime Minister of India, 
Union Defence Minister, Fhnance 
Mini.ster, Planning Minister, La-' 
hour and Rehabilitation Minister 
.ind the Edtjcatfon Minister. State 
Chief Ministers and the Direaor- 
Cenetal of Unesco. Prof. Nurui 
Hasan, in a message, has said 
am happy that the Indiaa 
Adult Education Association has 
ci)o.sen the occasion of the 2S(h 
AH India • Conference to discuss. 
life-long education and its impli¬ 
cations for India’s Adult Educa¬ 
tion programmes. The concept of 
Hfe-long education is particularly 
appropriate in a country where 
large numbers of the people have 
been denied the basic educational 
facilities and even where such faci¬ 
lities exist, large numbers are 
unable to avail of die same on 
acaiunt of socio-economic situa¬ 
tion. Formal education in ibis (x>n- 
text becomes often a door to the 
privileged and w'orks against 
though unintentionally, the goal 
of a free and just society with 
equality of opportunities. It is.. 
therefore, imperative that we pro-; 
vide increasing opportunities for all 
adults to learn according to their 
interests and needs and to ensure 
that cveiy person Ims the oppor¬ 
tunity to dev-elop its tal^t and is 
not depris’ed of facilities on gc- 
(CoMtmtied on page 12, rof. 2) 

*•.» I . . 
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PL£A FOR STUDY OF NON- 
ENGUSH SCIENTIFIC 
UTERATURE 

Professor Dr. Prokopauov of the 
Higher Veterinary Medical Insti- 
tu(e» Sofia. Bulgaria, -who spent 
about a >veek. in the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University recently has 
expressed the opinion that in 
Indian veterinary institutions, 
scientists consulted verv little Ger- 
man or Russian literature. He 
suggested the establishment of an 
agency in India for compiling and 
abstracting non-EngIis!i literature 
on this subject. 

Professor Prt^opanov vrho is 
visiting India for 4 weeks under 
the cultural exchange programme 
is working as the head of the de¬ 
partment of obstetrics, gynaeco- 

(CofiftRued on page 15i ro/.5) 

STRIKERS STRIKE 
K DEAL WITH 
RAJASTHAN GOVT. 

An interesting package deal 
promising a settlement between 
the strikers and the Rajasthan 
Medical Colleges has been conclu¬ 
ded. 

The Rajasthan Government has 
agreed to enhance the interest-free 
loan payable to doctors—who in 
tend to start private practice- 
from Rs. 5,000, as originally offer¬ 
ed, to Rs. 7.500. Doctors willing 
to practice in rural areas, especial 
ly small villages, would get a sti¬ 
pend of Rs. 200/- a month for 
three years. For others, the sti¬ 
pend, as announced earlier, w'ill 
be payable only for two yeaia. 
The allowances of various cate 
gories have been inaeased by 
Rs. 25 a month, instead of the 
demanded Rs. 100, 

A committee, on which student 
representation is likely, will go 
into (he question of creating ad¬ 
ditional job opportunities for new 
medical graduates. 


(Continued from page 11, col, 5) 
count of Us failure lo go through 
the formal education system at 
one stage or another. Further, 
tliere is treinendotts explosion of 
knowledge in all ficlds-natural 
and physical sciences, in social 
sciences, in technology and u new 
awareness in the humanities. This 
knowledge must reach larger and 
laiger smioiis of our society ro 
that it permeates and infonns our 
rn.inifold .icttutics for socio-econo¬ 
mic development. 

1 would like to pm emphasis on 
adult cducatioital activities orient¬ 
ed towards two major goals of our 
socictv~-«»elf-rcliance and the reduc¬ 
tion of poverty. Tliese goals can¬ 
not be achieved without a vast 
effort for increasing knowledge 
and skills and at the same time 
strengthening the social ron.scituis- 
Ticss and the attitudes of the f>re- 
sent and future generation. 1 trust 
the concept of life-long education 
as applietl to Indias adult educa¬ 
tion programmes would give a 
new direction for (he imparting 
of appropriate values. There arc 
new aspirations and new hopes 
and a now foimciit in this 25ih 
year of our Indcpendeme and 1. 
therefore, longratulaie the Indian 
.Adult Edttcatton Assexiation for 
electing this important and sig¬ 
nificant (heme for fheir 25th con¬ 
ference and wish them all success 
for their deliberations.** 

Ch’cr 200 delQpiic* from Ifl 
States and Union Territories at¬ 
tended over. Over a dozen univer¬ 
sities also deputed yeprcsentativcs. 
Resolutiom 

Tlie conference has passed a 
number of resolutions. In a reso¬ 
lution for continuing education in 
universities it has said: 

The conference repeats its feel¬ 
ings of concern that so far the uni¬ 
versities in India have made so 
little contribution in promoting 


adult education. Some univetsitics 
have initiated action in this dire^ 
lion, but so far for a country tff 
tlie si/e of India with its history 
and heritage in arts and culture, 
this is a meagre pcrlormance. 

The Univeruty is the most .suit¬ 
able agency for rendering this ser¬ 
vice to the cumnuinitv in all fields 

t 

of knowledge (including liberal 
education) pariicularlv to out-of- 
sdiool/colicge youth and also in 
(he areas of highly sficcialised 
learning. 

Tlie imivcrsities should not only 
organise courses for the adult 
people who are engaged in their 
j)n>fessions. but shoiikl also extend 
(lie scope (d their studies so as to 
include the subject of adult edu¬ 
cation as a disc ipline. I'his will 
have the advantage of providing 
qualified adult educators to work 
for the universities and elsewhere. 

The universities dumld .slso con¬ 
duct resiMrih in tlie methods and 
lechnirpies of liimcv work. 

Tliis roniercnfc welcomes the 
(-stublishment of the Indian Uni¬ 
versity Association for C'/mtinuing 
Fxhication and offers iis full sup¬ 
port in fuTiherinc it' proprarames. 
KARNl SINGH'S 
PLEA FOR A 
UNIVERSITY AT 
BIKANER 

Dr. Kami Singh. M.P.. has sug¬ 
gested to the Prime Minister to 
agree to the setting up of an uni- 
versitv nt Bikaner-a place which 
has 29 degree colleges, huge col¬ 
lections of manuscript llreraiure, 
rich geological and archaeological 
finds for research purposes and a 
first-grade medical college. Refer¬ 
ring to similar demands voiced by' 
the people of Ajmer and Kota, he 
said that, after Jaipur and Jodh¬ 
pur, Bikaner was next in priority: 
“.Ajmer being very close to Jaipur, 
it can get ill the benefits from the 
University of Rajasthan.*’ 
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IDA AID FOR DEVELOPING TWO AG^CVLTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA 


STRAIN MEASURING 
BRIDGE DEVELOPED 


For iJh‘ liM ihc World 

Bank. M^eins tu be . involved in 
liuUu'ii educational held: a credit 
of $12 iniliioii (or developing two 
new agricuittiral utiiveisiiicH — 
Assani Agricultural Unimwty and 
Kajcndia Agricultural University 
~was recently announced by its 
aflinaie, the (tucrnational Deve¬ 
lopment Association (IDAi. 

'Jlie |>rojec( is exjn.Yied to he 
coinjdetcil sometime in 11170. utul 
will result in two (ousoluUted 
cotLsiitiieiit (.iiiipiisev And these 
will produce l>c(ter trained gradu¬ 
ates to crMiiiibutf u> agtirulturai 
development in tlic two State.s. 

The univcisiiies, wliiili will 
have the addtnl tcsixuiMhiliiies lor 
research atid exicnsiou. :uc likely 
to provide an increasing siipjKirt 
to the various tedmological de- 
mauds, whidi itiay lx made by 
the Gieeit Rcvoiinioti in India: 
ifie Indian strategy seeks to estab¬ 
lish an innovaiive agricultural 
tcclinuiugy by intifKliiung high* 
yielding vaiieiies, together svith an 
eHicietit application oi iii|nit.s, mkIi 
as feiiili/er. cretiii. w:tccr and pev 
liridfs. Ill Older ihril liiis slratogy 
siKceetls a lot will deptnd on vHfi 
rii'iit service institutions like agri- 
(ultuial nnisncities. I'luoiigfi the 
fmifxr.Kartf of fiidian f >t 

.Vgriuillmal Re-teanh flGARl llic 

(dsvemment oi India h;i.s support¬ 
ed the develrpniciit of agncultiiral 
universities in India on America’s 
land-grant imKlelv. These unirersi-_ 
(ieii in Punjab, lUiar Pradesh and 
Myvsre have bcrn able to protlitrc 
a new brcetl of well-nained gradu¬ 
ates motivated towards itiral dcvc- 
lojimcnt ideals. Assam atid Bihar 
together accounts for 13 |)er cent 
of India’s population. Since more 
than 80 }>cr cent of the |K)puIation 


of the two states—62 million—de- 
jxnd on agriculture and other rC' 
luted activities for their &urvival. 
'l*hc two universities will have two 
(ampiiscs-oiic each for general 
agriculture and the other for vete¬ 
rinary science- Whereas the for¬ 
mer will have its main campus at 
Jorltai and the veterinary science 
faculty at Gauluti. Rajendra Agri- 
(liliuiaJ Uiiiversiiy will have its 
main campus at Pusa and the vete¬ 
rinary' faculty at Ranchi. The IDA 
project will assist in the construc¬ 
tion like laboratories, classrooms, 
lecture halls, donnitories, staff and 
faailty housing. It will also pro¬ 
vide a new computer and ancillary 
ccpiipment for the Institute of 
.-\giiciiltiiial .Siaii.stics (j.ARS), at 
Piisa, New* Delhi to meet the grow¬ 
ing demand of the l.\Rl, 2B re¬ 
search institutes and technical av 
sistamc through fellowships and 
advisers. Eadi university will be 
responsible for agricultural re- 
research and extension education 
and sernce svhhin a limited area 
near the university. 

The |jioject is estimated to cost 
SHt.*! million and will be complet¬ 
ed in some time in 1974. The ID.A 
will advance $5.2 million required 
in foreign cxdwngc and about 
half the local cost. The whole pro¬ 
ject w'ill be established under the 
guidance of the Education Divi¬ 
sion of the ICAR, which has estab^ • 
lishecl similar universities in other 
states. 

(Cont/niird /torn page 21, col. 3) 

Wc have just started .Adiil Edu¬ 
cation Programme for our Cam¬ 
pus |Xople on a small scale. After 
serving these villages for over a 
vear sve tiow feel confident that 
wc can handle a small project of 
Adult Education. 
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The National /leronautu j 
cal Lahorat<i)-y {NAL) Ban- 
galore has designed and dcve^ 
loped strain measuring 
bridge indigenously. 

The instrument has wide 
application in experimental ; 
stress analysis, biomedical en¬ 
gineering, civil engineering i 
etc. By tii/ng a multi-chan^ 
nel plug-in .system along with j 
this system, urry accurate j 
mi/ftipotnf measurement can 
be made. This can also be 

' j 

used as a load indicator. ] 

i 

It is an accurate and sensi¬ 
tive basic carrier wave instru¬ 
ment for the indication and 
recording of strain mea.('ur- 
able with resistance type 
strain gauges. A highly regtt- 
Jnicd power supply has been 
incorporated for stable ope¬ 
ration. The instrument h 
transistorised and opemtes 
on 2.30 xiolts, 50 c/s. mains. 

The cost of one unit cotnes 
to Hs. 1,600/- approximately 
whereas the cost of imported 
unit is nboHl Rs. 5,000/. 


(Con/iniifd from page 12, col. 1) 

logy and artificial insemination. 

In the Punjab Agiicultiiral Uni¬ 
versity he visited different depart¬ 
ments and research faims and had 
discussions wdtli the members ot 
the faculty. Dr. R. N. Kohli, Pro¬ 
fessor aiid Head of Surgery and 
Gynaecology Department, PAU 
who has lived in Bulgaria for a 
long time, assisted him in commti- 
nication with Punjab veterinary 
scientists. 
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ALL INDIA SinaPOSIUM ON 

biochemistry at 

PANTNAGAR 

Pantnagar. Nov. 21.—A three- 
day s^mpostum on ‘‘Impact of 
Biodiemistry on Agriculture*’ 
inaugurated here yesterdav by Dr. 
P. ?. Singh, Vicc-Clianrelloi, 
pantnagar University, \\1ule in¬ 
augurating the symjwium. Dr. 
Singh emphasised tlie role of bio- 
dietoistry In agriniltnre. He said 
btochemists can certainly help in 
realizing high crop yields. 

About 250 scientists from all 
parts of the country are partici- 
p qfxng in this symposium. About 
200 sdentific papers are being p's- 
tented in various sessions. During 
tbe symposium the speaken higli- 
lighted some of the areas of agri< 
culture in which biocheimcal in¬ 
vestigations needing tlie efforts of 
the a^cultural sdentiscs to in- 
orease food production. 

An exhibition of scientific pro¬ 
ducts and equipments has also 
been organised. The main high- 
tight of tbe exhibition is that it 
endeavours to introduce a number 
ti new products and equipment 
znamifactured indigenously. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
MEMORIAL FUND 
LAUNCHED 

A band of social workers and 
admirers of Rabindranath Tagore 
have formed themselves into a 
committee with a view to institut¬ 
ing two open fotir.year college 
freeships nafied after the poet 
under the aegis of the Tagore 
Educational Sodeiy, Boi&bay. 

These freeships will be awuded 
annually to two a{^ticancs (one 
male and one female) from Grea¬ 


ter Uonibay, iricspeitive of caste, 

rreed or community who pass the ‘ UOMBAY UNIVKRSITV 
SLS.C e.xaraination with the high -STUDENTS BOOST UP 
est percentage of marks and join ’TH.ANA FARMERS' 
college. Students who arc awarded -MOR-ALE 
scholarships by the S.S.C.E. B^wrd ft is reported that Maha- 
or obtain financial nssistaiuc from rr.shtra farmrrs in Thana 
any other stwree will not be elii'i- D..f;r/V/ f/nd that tkty would 
ble to these freedups. have n worm/?/ crop rwn 

W’e appeal to ail philatithro whrn there were no rains last 
phtsts in general and iruslee ol Vfvn; ifu- tt'nson reported w- 
charity trusts and prcpricuns o! pnmibir for this was that a 
bllsiue^^ firms in ftariiruhtr in giie hatch of Bomhnv I'mVvwi/y 
us their mite so that our laudable strclrnts had dug nine irrigp’' 
objective may lic tnimlated into tion n'elfs for them. The girh 
a t.ingible reality before long. too were nvt to hr left be- 
Cit»ssc<l cheques payable U» hmd. And rnany from 10 dif- 
Rabindranath T:^uc Mcuunial Cerent tollrfir% of Bombay 
Fund may please be sent to the etvtvcrged ntt the arte and 
Hon. trcasiMcr, Mr, Roberi dc pitched their tents. 

Mello. t7.D. Sherelv. Bandra, .-ft mam S.-ifiO xtudtnU 
Bombay-50. have far xmiuntterrd to 

u'ork in the 



FO CRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVOCATION AT 
MARATHWAOA VNIVERSITT ON OCTOBER 28, 1872 
Trof- 0< S. BtAhari tfeitvered the Ccmvocatioii And re w , 

Seen alio fa fae ptetiin ffrmn left to rlfM): 

Sliij T. K. Dbsanankar, R^Mnr; ylcoCliaiieellor, R F, Nefa; 
Dr AH ZAvar Jaag, Cbaocellor; end Shri G. M. Sknff, 
recipient of ILD* 
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iHiNi- oompirrEit 

A mini-computer ca|iabte| 
of conducting and evaluating! 
an objective ty|ie exaniina. 
tion with as many as 50 ques¬ 
tions lias been successfully 
designed and assembled in 
the Mechanical Kngtncering 
Department of Punjab Agii 
cultural University's (.^illege 
, oi Agricultural F.ngiiiceriiig. 
Each question can hive fiVjp 
ahernate answers. 

' The amipiiici has l)eeii dc- i 
signed on ihe primiplc nl| 
"logical elements" and itsi 
working is based uii compar¬ 
ing an inJividuars know¬ 
ledge with the standard 
knowledge already fed into 
the compuier’s brain. 

U'lifi sonic modtdeationi 
the computer ( an be employ¬ 
ed in the lilrraries for locat.; 

* ing liooks and alui used by; 

the extension workers. It can ! 
" l)c used for quality (Onirol | 
and also to (oiitrol varunisi 
parameters in industrial! 
units. 

I 

The miiii-rompuifi ha^- 
l>ecn designed bv Mr. Tej. 
Paul Singh As%istari( 

Proiessor who was uained iii> 

1 rssK. 

I The niini-cimipnier which • 
\\ at preseni <.«i display ai; 
Oic Punjab Pavilion in | 
ASlA-72 fair at New Delhi is; 
a com(>act (52 x 35 x 45 cm); 
maciitnc and looks like a TV 
SCI. It is |)ortable, easy to 
handle and mainiaiii. Its cost 
is Rs. 2.000. 


A STUDENT TO BE INCLUDED IN SELECTION COMMITTEE 
OF BANABAS lUNDU VNiVERSITT 

Tlie ftanaras Hindu Univefsity marks in the subject concerned 
has decided to permit a student and is seniorroost among re- 
ohscrvci to participate in the search students. In cases where 
meeiings of its Selection Commit, the student himself is an appli- 
lee wlien apijointmeni of tempo cant for the post, the next senidt 
rary tcacliers is being considered, will take his place. 

The decision recently taken by The University authorities 
the Executive Ctmunittee oi the claim that such a step has not 
University, will allow a research been taken by any other univer. 
siiideni, who has secured highest sity yet. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

HEjJ)AT KVBUKSHETBA 

The Tenth Annual Conference (UNESCO)." Dr. B. N. Chakra- 
of the Institute of Historical varty's inaugural address was read 
Studies was held under the aus- in absentia. The conference was 
pices of die Kurukshetra Uniier- attended by 80 delegates on the 
sity from 28th to Slst October. 2Ktli October representing Uni- 
1972. The Conference was piesid versities and other academic 
ed ovci by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, bodies. This gathering was fully 
Vice-Chairman of Sdentific aird representative of all India cbarac- 
Cultural History ol Mankb>d ter as delegates bad come from 



Dr. B. E. Najamdsc* flanked by Dr. S, K. Dnlta, Vioe-dmneellor, 
Knmkshetn Unlvenlty. uid Prof. V. N.. Datta, Head of tbe 

Hkrtory Department 
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such far off places > as Assam^ 
Madias, Kerala, Orissa, Bengal, 
Maharashtra aiul Kashmir. 

The two themes luukr discus¬ 
sion at the conference were as 
lows: 

(i) Religious reform move¬ 
ments and. their social con> 

S . 4 . « 

tents. 

(ii) Sources of the History of 
Haryana. 

It is fitting that such an histori¬ 
cal site as Kurukshcua should be 
the venue for the disciussion of one 
of the basic themes of Indian his 
tory, that of religion with its re¬ 
form and social implications. In a 
of rapid change like the pre¬ 
sent, it is a subject of great signifi¬ 
cance for the . life of the people. 

Fifteen papers were read on this 
theme covering, the ancient, medie¬ 
val and modem periods. It was 
generally agreed that the soaal 
refonmi in India derived their im¬ 
pulse for religious moyoneiJta.and 
though the pioneers of the religi¬ 
ous movements succeeded in gath¬ 
ering a large number of votari^* 
yet with the passage of time the 
intensity of the religious move- 
inents weakened. This was more 
particularly borne out by tl»e his- 
toiy of -the Braliamo Samaj, which 
in the early nineteenth century 
assailed the orthodoxy and estab- 
lishment, but in the present times 
the number of the Brahmos is not 
more than 500. fust as Brahmos 
mainlv are confined to Bengal, so 
the Sikhs are confined to the Pun¬ 
jab. This point was highlighted as 
a result of lively discussions which 
followed a scholarly, thought pro¬ 
vocating paper read by Dr. Gacda 
Singh, ex-Director, Punjab Histori¬ 
cal Studies, Patiala; in his pa|>cr.. 
•Guru Nanak fc Sikhism*. ' Dr. 
Ganda Singh showed in his paper 
that the Sikhs preached their re¬ 
ligion far and wide and establish¬ 


ed their Gurdwaras in far off dis¬ 
tant places, The question which 
pio\ok«l rontwer^ was why 
di‘s[>itt* great efoU cin tl\e part of 
the Sikhs, the' Sikhs cxaild ribt 
^^o^‘e beyond the Punjab in 
the a)ticeiUratioR of their hold 
and in the increase of their num 
her. The answer given was that 
this was due to the orthodoxy nnd 
potentiality of the BrahTnainc:il 
order which acts as a bullwoik 
against Sikhism. 

Another |)oint of great iniercst 
was as to who was responsible for 
the abolition of the Saii. In his 
learneti cx|XHiiion based on tlirtu-; 
mciiiarv evident^. Dr. R. C. Ma 
jtimdar stated that Ram Mohan 
Rov\ role in the abolition S.ni 
has been cxi^^rated. It was large 
Iv due to the initiative of T..6rd 
M'illiam BehiUk that the .Sati w.is 
abolished. 

Papers on Arya Samaj and ihcit 
impact on social reform^ were read 
bv Priitcipal Sri Ram Sharma, 
Prof. G. N. Sliamia. Dr K. 
Vashista. Dr. R. K. Saxena and 
Dr. Sharda Devi Vidyalankara. 

Seven papers were read on the 
second theme i.e. Sources of the 
History of Haryana. Tnilv. the 
history of the Indian nation rests 
on that of its compnent states 
and peoples. Pairioiism flourished 
best on a basis of iiridc in Itwal 
traditions arul achievement. 

These papers provide a basis for 
the wTiting of history of Haryana 
ami of Kurukshetra. In this con¬ 
text Dr. R. C Majumdar made an 
interesting point that a ruler ol 
what Is nosv called Laos flndo- 
China) Maharajadhiraja Sri Deva- 
liika installed a stone inscription 
in the second half of the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D. in praise of Kurukshetra 
and decided to build a new Kuru* 
kslietra there in his own domain. 


PUNJABI UNlVEBSmr 
INTOODUCESi. 

HUMAN BiiOLOGT 
Patiala, Nov. TO-The Punjab^ 
Uidversity Academic Council has- 
aef pted' the recommendations ol| 
th» joint Faculties of Medictnei 
anq Sdemes for the introduction 
of - human hloio^* as an elective 
subject in the iiirriciilum of B.Sc. 
(T-.D.C.) Part il and Part III ai, 
an; alternative to toolog); ox 
botany, it was officially staled here 
yesterday. 

$.V.U.*S RESEARCH 
SCHEME APPROVED 
The Planitiiig Commission, Oo- 
vernnieni India has approved 
.1 research scheme on ‘Rural Elec 
irifn atii»n in (^hiitiwr District' 
picpaied bv Dr.. D.L. N'arayana, 
PiofcvH>r and Head of the D^ 
}>itnincm of Econotuics. .Some of 
the objectivrs of du- study are (1) 
to measuic the sidjsiilv presentN 
en)t>yeii by .'igricultura) and other 
usen of electricity in rural area! 
in Cfiitoor divirkr and (21 to exa¬ 
mine the demand for electricity of 
atnicultiiral and indusinal users 
in rural areas vis-a-vis the supply 
position during the last five yean 
and the probable future demand 
subsequent to partial or complete 
withdrawal of subsidy. 

A TECHNOLOGV CENTRE 
AT VARANASI 
On funds which have come 
from Cfiristian aid. through the 
ImcnntTliatc Technologs' Deve 
lopment Group of London and 
tite Barrow and Ceyl.idine ('ad- 
burry Trust, a Tcchnologv Deve¬ 
lopment Centre will be develop 
ed, ns nn adjunct to the Gandhian 
Institute of Studies at Varanasi, 
under (he guidance of Mr. Mansur 
Hoda, who was bom in Bihar and 
has been with the group for some 
four years past. 





GO OD E XAMINATION, assessment will succeed the depart-;, su^wied’ that there should be a 

BETreJS EDUCATION— mental libraries should be streng-’ .gap of at Ifeast two years between 

Seminar at Calicut thened. Ustly he stressed the need the last qualifying-examination oE 

to cstablisit an Evaluation Cell loi the candidate and his first appear- 
A one<lay Seminar on Posi.gi';nlu. the Examinations. ance for B.A./B.Com. Tirt 1 exa- 

afe Examinations inaugurated Prof. Chani, who inaugurated minaiion. 
by Prof. M. M. Chani, Vi(:e-Ch;in. the Seminar, said that the siudeiu> The Osmania University Syndi- 
cellor, Univensiiy of Calicut, r»n ®re being cheated by the substitute cate has approved in principle the 
15th November. It was preside<i of lecture information offered, proposal for student participation 
over by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Teaching is a means and learning in University administration on 
D. J. Reddy. Prof. M. V. Rama is cud. Funher he said that the lines of the recommendation 
Sanna, Principal of University annual examination should be re- of tlie Cajendragadkar Commit- 
College and Convenor of the designed. He cautioned tfiat the tee. 

Seminar wclcotned the gathering. affiliaietl colleges involvemeni The Vice-(!iiiancel!or Mr. N. 

Presiding over the Seminar, Dr. leads to lack of uniformity. Narotham Redd), presented the 

Reddy said that Prof. Gliant*^ par- Rclciring for a teiormaiion ol Kliasa Siibba Rau Memorial award 
tic^palion in ihi.s Seminar will syllabus, he said that syllahus does for the Best Article Prize, to Pavan 

offer much necdetl gnidmue and not teach itself. He pointed out Sahgal last years journalism stu- 

guidelines. that the students should get edu- deni, who aho topped the B.j. 

Referring to the setting of (|ue$- cated and not get packed with in- list. He announced that the Uni- 
tioii papers. Dr. Rwldy sai«l that formation and the design of nc versitv has decided to start the 

questions slioidd cover the total question emerge from objectives Master of Journalism course h-om 

subject and not selective areas of ol education. next year, 

llte syllabus and the qiieMionN OSMANIA TO PERMIT Tlic Psycliology Department has 

nimt be of a naiiite to argue, up- PRIVATE B.A. conducted a pilot study on Devc- 

ply knowledge gainctl and upph ‘Flu* Osmania Univeisii) Ata- loptncutal Norms. The ptelimi- 
to lituatitms ami vilve prohlettts deniu Omntil has accepted in nary report proves that dominant 
and (jeroine better ittsmiinetus to principle to allow private appear- parents make the children hihibi* 
measure their ability, 'iliey must ance at B.A./B.Cotn. exainina- tive and not confident of cbem- 
be more fruitful to learning and tionv The Council has, however, selves, 
teaching and should serve as a 
feed back. Further he said that 
(piestion i^after setting is a crucial 
area. Time and thought invested 
over this will promote better learn¬ 
ing proceMCv. He sne>'ed the need 
for junior tcachcr.s to be trained 
to .set qtieslioii p.i|K.’r'*. Ih. Reddy 
jxnnted out tliat the lack of teach¬ 
ers* interest in spending more liiiu' 
with students should give place to 
greater resix>nsihilitv and willing 
ness to partake in new enterprises. 

Then it will help tlie teacher to 
know' what the student is learn¬ 
ing and what he is not learning. 

Talking on the imcinal axsess- 
mem, Dr. Rethly pointed out that 

inieroat assessment should not be i 

a secrecy ami every student should 

know as to how the marks were . Seminar on a PostGradnate Examinationa In FiOgiws 
awarded. If this system of internal ** Calient Xlnivefslty 
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As one moves through Punjab 
villages one is stnidi by the te 
niarlmhle ]>rogrcss they have made 
in the fiieki of agriculture and 
smalVscaie industry. Just 15 years 
ago St was a rare sight to see a 
tractor ploughing the fields, yet 
today it is a common sight 
to see illiterate farmen. both 
young and old, dashing about on 
their tractors; humorously enough, 
some students come to the college 
on tractors. Tube-wells and har¬ 
vesting machines have cm down 
the working time of the farmer by 
75 per cent. Beautiful lush green 
fields and brick houses in place of 
mud bear witness to the initiative, 
by the fanner and the entrepre¬ 
neur. Punjab b poised at the verge 
of modernity and needs but a 
slight push forward. 

As one is legitimately impressed 
by the whole-hearted acceptance ol 
modem scientific tedmologv fn 

skit ^ItStpimSXi/ 

sources in the Punjab, one also 
discovers a growing awareness for 
a modem scientific attitude to. 
ward the development of human 
resources. In many wavs Punjab 
has not been able to develop a 
more balanced and progre^nive at 
titude toward man commensurate 
with the modem, scientific and 
techni^ogical attitude tow*ard ma 
terial goods. For example, the use 
of scientific technolt^* has been 
motivated only by economic con- 
siderations. whereas questions deal 
ing with the development o( man. 
especially the growth and develop¬ 
ment <of the finer aspects of human 
thinkii^ and behaviour, art and 
culture, discipline and freedom 
have been left cuit as hrelevant 
and inconsequential. Such finer 
aspects of life as found through 
reading, writing and general know¬ 
ledge are not available to most 
people in spite of the if^t that 
they have had few years of regular 


THE BARING 
COLLEGE 
TAKES BOOKS 
TO THEM 
ALLI 


BV RAM SINGHi PRINCIPAL, BARING UNION 
CHrisHAN college, BATALA 



IP 

Some afodenta to eottege on tractors . . . 
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•chbdlia^ and a formal degree. In 
most villages, tijeie are a few edu- 
caced people up to the college level, 
but unfortunately there is hardh 
any village having good maiertal 
to read. Some of these people have 
nothing more than a low old out 
dated textliooks bearing testimony 
to their college days Or, once in a 
while, a devout familv niav ha\r 

» i 

a copy of the holy scriptures, care¬ 
fully preserved for gencratio/iik 
These books arc seldom read due 
ti> hick ol itucitM aixl abu due t< 
I'cligiuiiv den]an<ls for ccremnnial 
piety, ilcvoticni and unrcfleciive 
mood. Ciood Iwwks with pnigrcs 
she attitude are not avaihihle to 
these people, nor do they have ili? 
reading habit of siiiiiig <lr»un and 
enjtwing a good Irook. 

U'lhL PI OPII Uh VI) 

FUtK BOOKS- 

VVe often a^kci! mir'^clves. “If we 
Stan null a ptnicct at'd make 
g<v»tl av.ulahle, will people 

read?" *if we stait .ui aditli !(«■ 
latV progianinu' will pcoph- 
Ifarn?" 

Answers to ihev' (jiustions were 
providcil l>v our (*i|Iccc libvars 
and .Stiideri! Ohri'-tiar! %hivem<ti' 
Pn^taiwnie. hi llJf'U, ihe f/dlece 
hnili a spacimis ihret-simrs Innld 
ing to house the libiary. In ordn 
to |>o|M»l:uise it> use Iv suidcnN, 
il*(‘ M.tuaLvmcni adoptc<l opeti- 
ariess '.V'icin. Impiiiu" tha' ever’, 
-tttdeiu »' 'U spend I linur'> dai!' 
in the hin.uv. Amvde 'pate and 
furiu'oiJ'' vrre avail-ible and anv. 
one foiiid pick ou.t ;nv. h'‘''k f' *■ • 
anvwhete in the iibian and sir aji t 
read or take dowti notes. >Ve were 
tpiite ;iw;ue <»( otir diffirnh situa¬ 
tion, as a great majority of our stu¬ 
dents ramc ft'om schools where 
thei« were no libraries, and these 
students had not read anything 
- other than their prescribed text; 
books, HaidJv anvmie of them had 
the habit of reading. 
reading for gailiering information 





A moment of smiles and rciaxalijn vith the books 
from Book'Mobile ... 
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iKu Inquired for examination, or 
readiiijf for pleasure. Yet in the 
short span of eight years, exposed 
lo our coll^ students 

ileveloped a reading habit much 
bc\i>nd our expectations, though 
ill a way still limited to the study 
of college curricula. In a way, it 
was a Inreakthiough for us to 
watch our students overcome the 
habit of cramming and instead 
read for examinacion or for recita¬ 
tion. A small library' of about 
‘iO.OOO volumes of tavefully selett- 
ci\ and handpicked collection suit¬ 
able for both serious as well as 
light reading proved to our ama/e- 
metit that once good bt^s are 
pbted in the hands of people, ihev 
cannot but -read them. Today, the 
reading habit is so developed in 
many of out students that lacking 
• a peaceful and quiet nimospheve 
;;i home, they stay in the college 
after college hours and study till 
late in the night. The impact ol 
keeping the libraiv o[)cn till late 
at night has proved habit-fornu'ng 
lor a large number of our students. 
These days over a thousand stu¬ 
dents visit the library daily, and 
during summer night as many stu¬ 
dents as 20 stay till after 1.00 a.ni. 
studying under night liglits after 
ihe library’ is closed for the das. 
MOBILE UliRARV 
The original idea of a Mobile 
Ltbran* grew <»ut of oni stiulents' 
response to out liljran ji'n?t :;nuuc 
In a ]>eriod of about vc/ms 
saw in .ifn;»/emein jbe nijml)er o' 
stiideiit-vhitOfs ri?^ f’orti alfOut "lU 
to over a thousand dai'^ .uid 
issuing of books from -H lo v.\<,r 
400 pet day. ht IflfiO we felt fon- 
vinced that we had b eii able to 
cultivate a habit nf sttidvin'! ><1 
the library among oiir students. At 
pre.sent. iberc seem to be no dif¬ 
ference between town ami vilia-r^ 
students in the long hours of lib¬ 
rary audy engaged in. Taking ad¬ 


vantage of this approach of open* 
arcess 10 IxkAs we decided to give 
the Mobile Library a trial. It took 
us os*ci- a year to convince villa 
leaders to b^in this piogiomur- 
and almost an<Hher year of reguhii 
service without a break, to see the 
idea germinating into a program- 
of '"development of human resoui 
ces in rtiral areas’* which could Ijc 
come the basis of an '"Insiiitite Of 
Rural Oevclopmeni”. 

We fell these people could bctu- 
lit from the college programme in 
(he same way as regular student- 
do flora the academic programme. 
Siidi a relaiionsbip between tb^ 
village i>eople and die college will 
strengthen the bond of 
help and inter-dependetue ai’d 
give a chance to the college to 
lablish its bonabdes as a le.vdei in 
the community. It inav also lu'i* 
the village students to have grcaiiM 
interest in the welfare of rbeii own 
villages, as this programme trill 
be eventually vnndticted by a few 
students nf each village. These 
dents will know ih^r own 


Utiici with all its poicnUaliiies 
and problems, it will have 
a significant acadeinit; impact on 
the college ill bringing in the next 
geneuiion of students with read 
in;; habits ah'cady formed. As men 
liu leil previously we ftiiihei hopt 
this habit of reading of selecicil 
bi>oks will lead these lillage 
pie into an awareness cjf cite w'otki 
at'oiiiid them and their relation 
ship to it. 

UORKINn Of THE PROjEC’I 

.\itcr a lew weeks* exfieriviu^ 
we realised the difficulty uf cuvo- 
all ilie lour villages in one 
day thcrefoie, we added Maund.iv 
as well. \'ow. every Saturday afict 
tii>uu at a fixeit time the ciii with 
trailer goes to Gamisputa litst and 
then to Gokhuwal, accoiiipantvd 
by 2 members of the sufi. Often 
membership card holders in the 
vinage wait lor dir aiiivj] ul (b. 
tiu. Ii takc' id>c>iii burs rr|^H^ne^ 
to ri'ceive old btxrks aud issue urw 
Musi (biidren icjaui 
t)u'\ finish a book in si\ days, mi 



Some find them interesting even et bsnu! 
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ihc ^eiUh clay they waii lor new 
ljuukk. Generally all itie liieratu 

« mbei> ol the family read these 
Ai, ca{>cda11y the women. 

Oil Sunday, \vc gu lo I’anjgiaiun 
1.<^1 and then lu Musanian. Paiij- 
,;.aian groii]) is the most 
,:uU orderly and there l)avc been 
to rreeivc old books and issue 
■Ij books in less than .'lO miiiuies. 

At Panigraiari. even older [>eopIc 
tv;(i( fur 115 ready witii the books. 

On 'J'hursday alteriKMjn we dis- 
tiibulc hu<kks lo iaiiipiis (jiildiiti 
VVe have about 1200 Ixjoks in 
all, most ol them in I’mijahi. to] 
hnvtd hv Hindi, l.)i;*lisli ami 
I-1011. (ihiUhcii s I n,;lish book' 
l-ublishal in the l > iie }-M'lcired 
Ijv inosl (hiidieii. ot divi) 

j)iin(inji. atii.mi\t pidnu-. 
.md extclJeni |U|nM an ! IjiiidinA;. 

|i) )>e|>in u'iili. mosi inr-mhris 
ask fm simple bin s'vcialiv oricn 
Cil lintels. so< |( .'Is w'jijJiM 

Vaiiak <nad)ullt iheii di 
in.tmf rh;uijj,fs as dieit iasi<‘ doti' 
itilK's fill jiiKnl liteiauiu*. \<Um a 
lew inonih' tliev like to le-xl dili; 
mil uoti'ls. hiiigrapln. lil'i'i'. 
leadiUK to liieiau oitiiisiu. lew 
like poctiv; dtoujih l ldu leailet" 

■ SN liir i Mhi jHiciis hiKiks II '/ 
<»ldri ^riinaiion asks l«ii books on 
iili^ion. biji i!»e ^oniioci iieiieia 
lion is more keen on UrIii reading 
Mi>si oJilei are slow read 

. ‘■omr of ilu'in lakf moinlis \n 

Indsh a lK«»k and fed emUnM'sed 
lo •see ii> (t»nic ever' week l<< re- 
■:>iiui them that dies h.nc h-h 
fiiiishfd the hook. tifiu-ialii 
ask i|ienv to coinr ami cet the l>oi>k 
vrisiued >n rase the' have nni 
finished ii. or to uei a diffeTell^ 
iy|>t of a Ixwk. We do not charire 
Ijje lee hue. .V a inntev of fart, 
vt issue Iwittks for one month, bni 
we j{Ct them Iwrk after a week. 
Only a lew books have been out 
for a longer (jeiiod than a monih. 
The total number of snrh books 


will not exceed 20. Gokhuwal peo¬ 
ple return all books every week, 
die same is true with Panjgraian. 
However, there are a couple ol 
books utiLstandirig ai Gaimspiir:i 
and a lew at Masanian. 

In terms of o^lection of books, 
one major problem faced by us is 
(he (»ur quality of paper and 
liinding of Indian publications, 
'riie binding is so |M>or that after 
two or three borrowings die bind¬ 
ings comes off and we have to get 
I he Ijooks re-bound a second or 
even third lime. Paper is so poor 
lli.it alter 1.V20 issuings, the pajjev 


ut :.ii hidiuii vernacular publica¬ 
tion gels completely worn out and 
the book lias to be disrarded, alto- 
geiJicr. M'ithin a year we have re¬ 
placed Nanak Singli, Ja.swatit 
Singh and Balwaiit Gargi'ii com> 
(jlete sets due t<» poor qualiiy of 
paper. 

.So far. tve have invoiicd only 
(UD stiiderUs from each village to 
hc'p us collect and issue books, as 
oils present need tan be met with 
the help of these boys. Additional 
boys who want to help will be 
enrolled for the next programme. 
W’e base an .Ambassador car with 



Modern Punjab farmer can wear good clothes and is fond 


of culture, too . .. 


.4» o|>cii nailer in winch wt* pile 
u[>.ixK»ks in wooden bookshelves. 
:*n.l we lake iheiit «m evnv S-nu: 
il.iN ;ind Sunday. Two of us take 
tuviw <*n tlviving; t>nc day Mr. 
McCiillcwh goes and the next day 
r«o ^^ e wf»nld like to have a bet- 
*;•? urtiveviim-c, nicuii only tor the 
Mobile' Librarv, fitied witli book- 
dielves to vblunies 


;!m! ibe nailer iulK etjuipped with 
a projector and equipment to sliov 
films, hold lectures and discus¬ 
sions; then tve will be able lo ex¬ 
pand iliis service bv taking on a 
few move villages. .-\i the inoineiu 
we are limited by the facilities 
aviulabk. ^Ve cannot add more 
villages nor spend more time m 
each village. 
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_ ARTICLES _ 

liUU lllliUIIII!l in liDIA . PllBUMi AKI HISPKIIVIA 

AMRIK SINGH 


There sumethiAg piinicuidWy appropi'iaie about 
the Mcmbci-Incharge of Education in the PUnnii^ 
CcKninission coming to inaugurate this <»eininar. ThU 
is because the pi^oblems of higher eitiicaiion in our 
country today are more nofl-educaiioiiat than edti- 
caiional in dtaracter. Attempts have been repeatedly 
made (cite Report of the Education Comaiission 
1964^> vas the most recent) to solve these problans 
in educationai terms but all these attefn{>(s have 
failed primarily because it was assumed, wrongly in 
my opinion, that tite problems were eduiational 
whereas in actual fact these are fundamentally non* 
educational. This is not to deny that a gtKKi many 
problems can and ought to be solved svithin the 
ambit of the educational siruciurc and organuatton 
but chances of success in this regard are sei'ercU 
Ihnited hociuse non-cducatioual lacio:> impinge 
upon educational factors much t<H> negatively and 
unrelentingly. 

To take the most obvious fact about higher eiln* 
cation, the student population crossed the three mil¬ 
lion mark last year. Most people will agfcc that 
the country is finding it difficult to educate such 
large numbers properly or successful!]. After the 
I'bA and USSR ours is Uic third largest educational 
system in the world. If tlie numbers keep on in¬ 
creasing at the present rate, in another decade we 
would have perliaps the largest educational system 
in the wxvld. The American system has begun to 
shrink in sire whereas ours is growing rapidly. If 
the present rate of expansion continues, there would 
be nothing fantastic if within the next few years 
we outstrip the USA in this regard. Can the coun¬ 
try afford to spend so much on higher education 
wiicn national income is growing at such a solw me? 

That question apart, do we have jobs for all the 
people that are bdng trained? According to the 
latest hgures available, the number of educated job- 
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seekers registered wi/h Oic empfoyineni excfiaiigcs 
in Dectmbei. 1971 w'as 22.9t> lakhs as against I.A22 
lakhs in the prcTeding year. Shocking as these 
figities arc. it will be readily conceited that tliese 
are not fully reliable. The nutiiber of (h<ne seek¬ 
ing jobs is likely cnouglv much higher. This is in 
riS|>eii of i)C<>ple with middle level skills ot perliaps 
lower, mtcii ii comes to {teuple at higher level 
skilU. wc all know ihc experieme of engineers seek* 
tug jobs during the last few years. W'hat applies 
to engineers applies to various other categories of 
job seekers also. 1‘hc phenomenon of brain-drain 
too is closely connected with this situation. One 
icaMut whv highly educated f>e»iplc thoow to mig^ 
rate to other countries is l)Ccause jobs are scarce in 
our country and thev liiul it easier to get jol) rise, 
where. \Vc educate and train |>eoplc not because 
there is anything like man|)uwer planning under- 
girding the c*ltuau«)nal strut luie but hriause wc 
ho|>c that iheie would Ik* jobs for them Oi to put 
ii another way. since there is a social drm.md for 
plare.s in iusiiiuiions o( iughcr iniucaiitiu that dem.md 
is met and wc du nr*i Mop lo eiii|uiie n»o rJosely into 
(he nature of the dentand at.d ilu: '•tjcial and Hfv 
iifrtiiic consequences that flow from it. 

(.AnotJier vatiant of thij sitiMtion is the demand 
for joh-oricnieil courses that is being heard all 
around. There is nothing wrong will) this demand 
and no one should decry it. At the same time, let 
it be recognised that even if the demaml could be 
met in full the situation would still be difficult. 
VVhat we would tlren have is people who are trained 
for the jobs but there wilt not be enough jobs avalL 
able for them. Today there is ai least this alibi 
that {>eoplc who liave got the right kind of tmining 
are not available. Wliat would happm after that 
alibi is taken away is a thought which might be given 
passing considerationl) 




Why is it that a subsuntial number of students 
after they finisli tlieir schooling cltoose to go for 
college education? It is not the academic bug that 
lias bitten ihetii. On the contrary, if someone takes 
tkeif desire to enter college seriously and chooses 
to instruct ihnu accordingly he usually runs into 
trouble. This i$ not what the young people are 
looking for. What they are looking for i/a way 
to enter life. For that purpose they need a degree 
because this is how we have organised our social 
and economic life. Without a degree all doors are 
barred to them and so whether they want to study or 
not they are inexorably driven into the portals <rf a 
college. 

It is worth asking wlty despite such an impres¬ 
sive body of opinion in favour of doing away with 
tlie ret|uircnicnt of a degree for entering into Gov- 
ernmeiu service, such a step has not been taken, 
indeed even seriously debated. Probably this would 
imply such a radical departure from the status quo 
that tiie existing structure of etlucaUon and employ- 
meiu would come tumbling down! But is that the 
whme explaiiaiioii! Are we sine that the structure 
is not c:nimbiiiig before otrr very ejes? Are we also 
sure that in tryiitg to protect the structure wc are not 
sarriheing something equally iiniwriant, viz. the pro¬ 
ductive cafiacity of our young men and women? 

Our present way of solving the problem can by 
no strctcli of imagination be described as satisfac' 
tors. .At the college level we seek to do two things. 
Otre is to give the young people a degree so that 
they ran (|UHlify for a job. Two. we seek to do at 
college what we had failed to do at school level. 
Both ilicsf MC|JS rrcaic serious problems, one of ihetn 
being over (Towding at the c(»llegc level. Strictly 
siwnking. it is a miinomer to describe under-graduatc 
ediuation as higher education. 0\it of the total 
enroltuent of .1.2 million iir our colleges and uni¬ 
versities, 1 million or so are under-graduates. This 
conteniion does noi refer oirly to the inlernaUcmal 
comparability of degrees but also to the actual aca¬ 
demic wort done JB . the college level. 

T>ere is also a further problem here. At 15 to 
16 W’hen students usually pass out of school, thev 
do not seem to be ready to take decisions about their 
future. I’hc experience of a few other countries in 
this regard is somewhat relevant. In several Euro¬ 
pean countries and in the IJS.A it is at the ^e of 
18 or so that stiulenis leave school. School begins 
at the age of 6 and goes on for 12 years. During 
the years of scluxiling they arc imparted enough 
skills and conifietence to be able to enter 1^. In¬ 


deed in terms of fn^-profesdohal skills. they aw 
hardly lacking in any respect. When tb^ finish 
there are two courses open to them. They can 
either enter life or go in for higher education. Since 
l)diih conditions of admission and performance are 
exacting at tfie Jii^jer levels of education only those 
wlio feel equal to this demand will have to follow 
this particular path. The rest enter life on the best 
terms tliat they can get. This is not the pattern 
everywhere and there are exceptions too. UK is 
one notable exception. In that country a substan¬ 
tial number of young people undertake unskilled 
jobs at the age of 15—so far. To cope with this 
situation however the British have adopted the pat¬ 
tern of FuTiher Education. Not only that, nowa¬ 
days there is increasing talk of providing remedial/ 
adult/contimiing education for some of these people 
who could not educate themselves further. To some 
extent, the recently establislied Open UntveniCy is 
also designed to take care of this problem. 

Obviously in respect of our situation, there is more 
than one problem here and so many of these ore 
inter-connected. Any solution that is found to it 
must therefore take into account the following rele¬ 
vant factors: 

a) How and to what extent can school education 
be regarded as the terminal stage of education and 
those passing out regarded as eligible for recruitment 
into Government and other jobs? 

b) How is the problem of further education and 
training for those who are 15 or 16 to be solved? 
This Is a problem which is encountered in several 
other countries as well. Being developed nations 
they have both the resources to keep them at school 
anil/or provide alternative channels of education 
along with employment. The Indian situation is 
without precedent in so far as India is not only an 
iinder-dcveloped country it is also an over-populated 
country. 

c) To w’hat extent de linking of under-graduate and 
post-graduate education will help? TTtat it will help 
post-graduate education is certain. Bui will it also 
help under-graduate education or will it be only 
a formal change without any real substance to it? 
It may be mentioned in this connection that some 
of our recent experiments in juggling with the dura¬ 
tion of education (10 plus 1 pl».s 3; 10 plus 2 plus 5: 
and several other variations on it) have been par¬ 
tially directed at this problem. Only they have 
served to create confusion and not intproved mat¬ 
ters in any significant way. 

d) And, finally, there is the basic problem of bdi^ 
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able to generate more jobs so tliat in the uiUmate 
^alysis tliose'wlio enter the working force m the 
colleges and the univcrsuies do not turn upon these 
very institutions and destroy them. 

There is one additional problem whidi could have 
jbeen mentioned but is not mentioned here. It is 
one of cheap access to college education. The fact 
that fees are low and the bulk of financial outlay 
.oonies from the State in some form or the other 
.enables a large number of students, who might have 
otherwise decided against it. to join colleges. This 
al^ adds to over-crowding. 

. Evidently, none of these problents can be 
tiolvftl by educationists with any degree of com- 
peteiice. Only the planners are ijualified to do 
so. Indeed if I were to define the order 
of priorities in which the planners should 
take decisions within^ the next few years. 1 would 
say that for obvious reasons decisions about econo* 
'mic matters should ccMse first. But after those deci- 
sions have been taken, matcen concerning educa¬ 
tional policy should come next This is not to imol* 
.that other matters are unimportant. Some of than, 
for instance defence, are very important. But then 
dedans about them are being taken all the time 
and most o! these secton of activity are working 
within a policy framework. Education however does 
not seem to have so far received the kind of atten< 
tfon due to it. Decisions about higher education in 
particular must receive a high order of priority. In¬ 
vestment in higher and professional education and 
economic |woductivity are so closely inter-linked that 
it is extraordinary, to say the least, that more atten¬ 
tion has not been paid to this aspect of the problem. 

11 

Opinions about tlie process and succes.s of plan¬ 
ning in the country vary a good deal. This is not 
the time to debate that issue ncM* do ! possess the re¬ 
quisite com(>ctence. .As far as higher education is 
concerned however, it U becoming increasingly difit* 
cult to continue to operate the existing system. 

As a matter of fact, the system ha.s either broken 
down or is beginning to break down. (How we 
exactly desaibc it depends upon how strongly we 
happen to feel in relation to a particular situation 
confronting us.) At least in three respects it may 
be said to have broken down already. One is re. 
garding its efficiency. Something like 50 per cent of 
the students who enter college do not pass out. Why 
and how that happens are complex matters and can¬ 
not be investigate here. The second U regarding 
Its productivity and, to aome extent, this- factor is 


linked up with its > efficiency of operation.- Even 
tho^ who pass out are lacking in eome 'of ■ those 
basic skills which are required even for taiddto^kvcl 
jobs. Cases nt not unknown when for one vacancy 
several , hundreds eppty. Even when the sdection is 
fair, there is no guarantee that the person so selected 
would be fully equal to tlte job. How and why 
this !)ap;)ens also cannot be investigated here, fbr 
that would take us beyond the scope of the {vreseni 
article. 

I'lie dtinl aspect in which the system has broken 
down refers to the w*astage of resources. Not only 
tliose passing out lack the coinpetence that is ex¬ 
pected of them, (hey are unable to find eiiiplo>'mettt 
even wlten ihe> possess tite requisite competence. In 
odter wunis, the .system is either failing to pitKlinc 
the right people: or if they are of the right kind 
there is not enough demand (or their skills and they 
find themselves rendered surplus. While the first 
two problems relate to die capability t)f the ediica. 
tioual system, the Utird pnrblent relates to (he social 
and economic context of the tountry and in that 
sense is beyond the edurattonists. Only it may be 
added that the third problem exens a clearly negsu 
live influence on a solution of the first two pioblems. 
Tlut U to say. a great many of the difficulties of tliote 
tnvolveti in education derive from the fact that the 
planners in die country who control diesc things 
are not doing what is expected of them. 

To meet die .viuiaiion a niHoaber of meth^xis are 
Some of them arc admirable in them- 
s<lves--<orrev|x)ndcnce couises for example—and 
deserve to be adopted in any ra»e. Bm whiirever be 
the meUiods adopted to divert prcssuic. in the end 
it will all boil down to the capability of the ert»iomic 
system to generate jobs. It is )>c«ssif>le ti> <liveii |ieo 
pic to channels other than higher uiiiraiion htif 
wh.itever diannel is foUow’Cd ultiinatelv Icii<U \n the 
same destination, vi/., enifiloymcnt. Tl»e muial pro¬ 
blem therefore is of developing the economv in such 
a svav that more anti more jobs are createtl and all 
(hose qualified are gainfully employed and noi only 
for (he sake of providing cmploynictit. 

There is a certain amount of naivete as well as 
starkiicss in this statement, h is not as if the plan¬ 
ners are unaware of the nature and dimensions of 
the problem. They are not. Bm srlnii use is this 
awareness if they lack the necessary will to talc hard 
decisions or, in the end, come up with half solutions. 
Wliile half solutions are certainly more welcome than 
no solutions, by definition these cannot solve the 
problem. The problem now is stark and simple. 
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Il^er the educational system is ^aied ti the objec- 
Wa of nai/onai development and social change or 
it begins to act as a drag on these twin objectives 
For (he last two <Jei:adw or so it has been acting ai 
i drag. How long it tan go on like this is another 
ntauer and one about which no one can speak with 
authority, But that this has been happening for 
quite some time is generally accepted. Some of its 
other implications are also as disturbing as the fact 
Uwt the svirieni as now operated is, for the most part, 
wastc'fai a;id indricient 

*X *0 lake au obvious illustration of the injutiovw 
side-elTct ts of the existing system of higher education, 
a refcieiice may be made to the neglect ol elementary 
education in the last two decades. Between the 
years and ]9GD*(i6, firm figures for which 

arc- available, wliile the expenditure on primary 
ftlucaiion in 1950.51 was 40.1 per cent, by 1965^6 
it, had tonic down to 26.1 per cent of the total 
amount sjiciii on education. During this very jjcriod 
the percentage of expenditure on universities in- 
crcitscd from 5.4 per-cent to 7.9 per cent and that 
on ijrofositmal colleges from 4.6 per cent tb 9.5 per 
cctjti All in all. the percentage of direct ex^ieruli- 
ture.oii the colleges and universities was 23.7 per 

cent of the loiai budget and that on schtwls was 

74.3 [>er cent. This was in 1965-66. Since then, 

there is reason to lielieve, ilie ratio has become fur- 

thcr adverse to losver lesels of cdtication. WTiile 
no firm figures arc available, ii appears ax if the 
peiceitiage t»f ilireit ex|jei)<liture -ni higher eihica- 
tion is (lose lo 33 jicr ct-ni <»f ilir loial c\|K.*miitiiic 
on eduiaiion. 

The neglect ol clenirntarv t'ihu.jiion S.ix uimiiv 
takcahic imjilications both in the economic and the 
social field. FroiuxTiicaJlv, inattention to clementars 
cdiuaiiui) liiiiis the process of growth. Socially, it 
creates lensions. Notwiiltstanding these ads-erse fac¬ 
tors, the (oiintry has so far not taken any steps to 
nnxiifv these relative proportions of expenditure as 
between higher and school education. From what¬ 
ever one can gather, it appears that the intention is 
to provide something additional for elcmeiiiaiy edu¬ 
cation in.the Fifth Plan and leave the commitment 
to higher education moie or les.s untouched. 

This, it may be affirmed, will be a half solution. 
Perhaps it . would be truer to say that it would be 
less than a quarter solution even. Higher education 
today h^s become ‘‘cancerous’^ in nature. That is to 
say, it-has started feeding upon iLself. A good many 
of its prcxiucts find employment within the sector 
of hitler-education, 'As the demand for higher cdii- 


catipn grows and is met, this means more and more 
■jobs for those who might otherwise have been un¬ 
able to find jobs. In course of time a kind of cycle 
is established and looking around ihe' country it is 
jjossible to see that the cycle lias already been estab¬ 
lished. 

I’herc would be nothing wrong with the establish¬ 
ment of such a cycle provided the demand for higher 
education were not primarily social and only second¬ 
arily economic in character while in point of fact 
it should be tlie other way round. From the point of 
view of the country, ihe main reason for both seek> 
ing and imparting education should be that this 
wtHiid help in the growth of ilie country. This is 
not hap]x;ning. On the contran, the growth of the 
coiinirY is Ireing injured and thw'aried. because of 
the unproductive exijenditure involved in the pro¬ 
vision of higher and professional education. : This 
is the stark reality that faces the planners and un¬ 
less the planners can take ilie right (lefUion.s and 
re-urder ilieir priorities it would be an exercise in 
optimism to assu^ie ihat -the educational, system'can 
either cnniiniie to operate elfectively or that it can 
f»e efficient or producljve in {any meaningful way/ 

^ in 

How to measure the efficiency of an educational 
system is not so easy. Jn particular it i.5 difficult to- 
express an opinion about the quality of work being 
done. In our situation however one need not feel. 
all that concerned about how efficient or sophisticau' 
ed are the measuring instruments. Such a questipn 
would ari^e when iliere were to be real interaction 
between students and teachers and there obtains 
something like u clearly identifiable teaching situa- 
tion. Jn our case the pattern that is dev'eloping 
is somewhat like this. Admissions take place around 
June or July. It takes nothing less than a month 
for students and teachers to settle down. Soon after 
conic elections to the Students' \}nion. This means 
another month wasted. By the time these elections 
are over some situation has already erupted and the 
next few months are taken up by some form of con¬ 
frontation. Most often a confrontation is avoided 
and the institution is closed down. It would not 
be too much to say that by the end of the year hardly 
30-40 days of teaching has taken -place. 

With the beginning of the .next year; things begin 
to imprqre. Examinations loom, on the horizon a 
few months hence and both . studeots and teachers 
arc in .a mood to do some business^ As soon as the 
examinations approach, students are given prepara¬ 
tory holidays on the questionable assumption that 
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sometiuRg waft leanit during chu period and k now 
needi to be digest^ and aMoniUted. In comediing 
like half the cases the naniinatioiu cannof tike place. 
Either the students are not ready and demand poiii. 
ponement. Or when the examination is actually 
held thoe is such svidespread copying that a uni> 
versity is sometimes obliged to cancel the examina¬ 
tion. Cases are not unknown where examinations 
once postponed cannot, be held again (or as long as 
a year. Where was any learning done in this utua. 
tion or where was anything but perfunctory teach¬ 
ing done? How have the students justified the 
amount spent on them horn the state exchequer and 
how teachers can be said to have done the job when 
against the one quarter eg so services reaped they 
have received full time wages? To ask Aitac ques- 
tioos is to almost invite ridlculO and ‘>veh personal 
criticism. But that is a cover for acadefnicTnsensiti- 
vity and cannot obscure the fact that our system of 
higher education is not only morally corrupt but 
it also perhaps the most wasteful in the world. 

Now who is to remedy this situation? Certainly 
not the students. They are driven into the orbit of 
higher education not because they seek it but be¬ 
cause they have little dioioc in the matter. Since 
the majority of them are neither well4notivated nor 
well-equipped for undergoing advanced training and 
are therefor reasons only dimly understood hy them, 
they lend to behave :u a mob would. Quite often 
the mob act.t in a reckless and anarchic fashion. But 
as often the mob is mani|)ulated by people who widi 
to manipulate them. This is done by the so.called 
politicians and every party, including the ruling 
party, does what it deplores in others. In any event, 
as argued above, the studeni.s are a victim of the 
social forces at work, They neither have the ability 
nor the Hamina to fight the social forces. To deplore 
what they do will not help therefore. 

To deplore the role of the teachers would be more 
pertinent but perhaps equally futile. There are a 
number of reasons for saying so. In the first place 
the bulk of teachers lack professional awareness. 
Most of them are deling a job and not following a 
vocation. The distinction is crucial and needs to 
be underlined. 

In the second place, the quality of those going 
into teaching has been declining dtarply in recent 
yean. One explanation for it is the relatively rapid 
rate of growth in recent years but the more impor¬ 
tant explanation has been our inability to main¬ 
tain satisfactory standards at the post-graduate level. 
As a matter of fact efaia particular fact is going to 


hurt us enpnnously in the yean Cb come. The siifi- 
dards were never very satisfactory at the undetjpaS. 
ale les'el.' But'then these people seldom prenimed 
to instruct others except perlips at the school level. 
In the case of post-graduates a certain number of 
them go into school teaching but a larger number 
of them go into college teaching. The absence of 
good standards at the poscqp'aduate level has in this 
sense a multiplying effect and the rot has spread 
|>retty Ear and wide for the simple reason that the 
process has been at w‘ork for a whole generation 
now. 1 have described tliis process in some detail 
ill my article ‘"Higher Education in the Seventies*' 
Septemlser 1971) and 1 do not wish to en¬ 
large on it here any further. 

‘ To put it in .iiiochcT'way, when the instrumenli of 
education are them.telves faulty or in any way inade¬ 
quate. it is too much to ho|)e that they can become 
instruments of change. In a manner of speaking, 
this is the nuut disquieting feature of the situation 
today. Whaieser schemes are thought of and what¬ 
ever plans (or change are introduced, hardly any¬ 
thing gets done because the agency through whith 
anything can be done are the teadiers, and they 
art both unable and unwilling to act. More than 
anything else, this single fart explains why the tn- 
commendaiions of the varioiu Commissions includ¬ 
ing those of the Education Commission (l%4.fiA) 
proved to be .so totally sterile. 

Partly becauH* of litis academic and sociological 
{dicfioinenon and jsartly )>ccause the conditions of 
work and promotion within the educational insti¬ 
tutions are almost loially uniclatcd to the ]icrfor- 
mance of a teacher, a stage has been reached where 
it is hardly }iouible to mobilise teachers in any sus¬ 
tained or meaningful way. On their own there ia 
seldom any evidence of initiative in the interests of 
academic refcMin. In a very large number of places 
conditions of work are uiifas'oiirable to ihetn and 
even the emoluments, in comparative terms, are not 
all that satisfactory. For some of them to show ini¬ 
tiative on trade union lines is therefore only to be 
expected. But even in places where conditions of 
work and emolumenu are, relatively speaking, utis- 
factory, there is little evidence of any academic initia¬ 
tive. T4 say therefore that in the exiating situa. 
tion the teachers cannot be a force for diange is to 
recognise the facts of academic life. ^ 

The use of the word cancerous in relation to higher 
education a little while ago was not an accident 
thus. The intention was not to shock anyone but 
to ciU attention to two facts. One was the nature 
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of sy&icni to feoU upon itself and tlie other was 
its iaabUiiy to cure itself. Were iC capable of self- 
cu0it could have heeded anyone of the numerous 
phyiictans that have been pretcribiDg for it in recent 
dccadfiL ll)is lias uui Jiapf^encd and instead the 
situation has been getting more and more despite, 
which is only another way of saying that as an 
organism higher education has lost the ctpadty cc 
cure itself and it is only outside intervention whidt 
may save it. 

At one time it looked that the UGC could be 
that outside agency. Sad to say, it has also become 
a part of the system. The only agenry that one can 
now look up to for intervention is the Planning 
Commission. The principal task of the Planning 
Commission is to organise ecommiic life to such a 
wav that it becomes more and more productive. The 
etliuatitMial sector eitists largely to serve as also to 
sm’icc the (•conomic sector. H it is allowed to carve 
out an auionorooiMi and iidf-scrving role for itself, 
before long it will hurt.(he economic syitem. This 
has been happening for tjiiite some limo now. The 
thesis advanced here is that this cannot condnue to 
happen. 
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It is accepted that education « a continuing pro- 
cess jjid it does not stop when one completes the 
fotiu.il fdiitaiion in sfiiool, college and other np« 
of iiisiiiutioiis. Education goes on throughout one's 
life. In hict, alter one has taken education from 
school and college lie requires lo be relocated 

continually. 

Knowledge is ex|MT)dii^ and fast growing cv^ 
day. In Ute modem world the .'pread of knowledge 
has beoinie an absolute need of progress for society 
gelling in toud. with new knowledge and attempt¬ 
ing to learn new skill should be a continuous pro^. 
These are the qualities which are most essential in 
the present day world. Since independence, the 
whole concept of education has been undergoing a 


citaoge. Emphasis U now on the overall devde^ 
ment of individual. We have adopted to a demO' 
cratic set up. We have high percentage of men and 
women who are illiterate ind in equal percentage of 
titosc who tome below the educaiiohal level described 
in a deniotTaty. In India, lai^ segment of the 
populatiM) is not very keen to get on to receive the 
system of formal education and, therefore, they have 
to be provided with a programme of continuing edu¬ 
cation. (i)ntinuing education can play a great part 
in the needs of society and in every facet of life for 
the development of democracy. In Kothari (Commis¬ 
sion Report it is mentioned: "Continuing education 
becomes growing harvest for which fonmal sdioolmg 
is only the planting and (he cultivation” f4SI'4S2p.;. 
This requires problems connected with curriculum 
construCTion, teaching methods and libraiy facilities 
and so on. In this context, it is that it will be help¬ 
ful to place some thoughts of the “Library in CoH' 
tinuation Education'*. 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

As discussed at the conference in Madras, the pur¬ 
pose of comimiing education is to enable the dtiaens 
to realise iheir full potential as individual and w 
ctmtribuie effectively to social and economir develop' 
ment. The general objectives of the continuing edu¬ 
cation should be: 

(a) to help the individual to play effectively the 
role in the rapidly changing society; 

(b) to develop the skill of decision making and 

leadership; 

(c> ro promote the optimum functioning of ec^ 
nnmir. political and social institutions within 
the ronteni of a domestic life. 

The prograTiiine of continuing edvication should 
be designed in view of the points which are import¬ 
ant in need and methods: 

(a* To enable the educated person to develop a 

new intei'est and a skill; 

(b) To understand fully the human rights; 

(c) To bnish up the professional skill and train- 

(d) To provide functional literacy; 

(e) To give opportunity for remidial education 
for those insufficiently educated; 

(f) To give uptodaie knowledge in vocational 

fields. 

The course should be omducted, broadly speaking, 
to suit different people, one who can attend to them 
rtgularly and better for those who arc unable to 
devote their time in attending the programme. 
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THE LIBRARY 

Dewey say^^: *Educacior) raeaAs just a process of 
leading or bringing up\ The goal of education U 
helping the individual to develop a whtdesome per¬ 
sonality and making him useful member of the 
society, it is well known that a vast multitude wait 
to be educated and enliglitened. Library is a means 
of iiidiridual education. Libraries prosidc the infor¬ 
mation and ideas which are essential for responsible 
citizenship. Library aims at aeatiiig opportunities 
to develop social habit and help the individual to 
adjust himself to the complex society. Library is 
the ideal institution for the educational advance¬ 
ment of the people, Continuing education has been 
characteried by a strong urge for self-improvement 
and self-education. In a democracy the library has 
to play the vital role of educating the masses. It is 
an institution irrespective of agedimitation and 
academic formalities. One of the difficulties in 
spreading continuing education is to desetop suit¬ 
able literature for the neo-literates. 

No argument is necessary now to convince the 
imponance of library in continuing education pro¬ 
gramme. 

Library can contribute in making the progiammo 
of continuing education by providing the reading 
material of the library for developing the skill in 
the reader to make effective use and creating the 
reading habit. Reading nuteriab of library should 
consist of two types: (1) Bo(^, periodicals, pam¬ 
phlets and newspapers and microfilm.s. micropiaies 
etc. and (2) A.V. .Xid. h ^uch as pictures. .vlide:». film¬ 
strips and radio etc. Books >hould be of an ele¬ 
mentary type covering general matters as well as 
special branches of knowledge. Periodicals and news¬ 
papers files should be maintained for reading refer¬ 
ences cm careen and other informative interest. The 
provision of .A.V. .Aid materials will be exjwnsivc but 
special consideration should be given to it in view of 
the courses and method of instruction in continuing 
education. 

For the promotion of reading habit, readers' guid¬ 
ance servfoe shouJld be essential. Trained staff 
should take utmost interest and care to satisfy the 
readers of different aptitude and interest. In guid¬ 
ing the reader one should not forget Nitack's w'ords 
'although the reader, the library is primarily an in¬ 
stitution designed to serve the reader, its contempo¬ 
rary position in society suggests an active institution 
of ideas rather than a passive providing of books*. 
The reader may need guidance but it shouU be 
limited to the extent of the difficultie he faces. The 
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most important of at! activities in promoting the 
reading habit is for the staff to make personal contact 
with reader. The library should know the readii^ 
interest, habits and need of the community to whom 
it is to serve. The library sliould make selection of 
the reading material on the above principles, otlier- 
wise it will be a storage of reading material and not 
a centre for self-education. 

The following suggestions will help to make the 
library a centre for continuing education: 

(a) We should develop the library as a centre 
for new and creating ideas 

(b) There is a need to develop, organize and 
administer materials that meet the needs of 
community; 

(c) It is essential to evaluate the success of the 
library improvement periodically; 

(d) It is good to maintain the relationship with 
other agencies in the community; 

(e) It is good if we could create the library a 
place which invites the readers to come in to 

learn and enjoy. 

CONCLUSION 

It is necessary* to have a co4>peration between the 
library and the institution of continuing education 
if the programme is to succeed. Library and eduea. 
tion are the two aides of the same coin which cannot 
be separated. 


AS A MATTER 
OF FACT, WE 
FORGOT TO 
TELL YOU ONE 
IHING... 

READ UNIVERSITY NEWS! 


QUOTE 


... UNQUOTE 


r Comment; *'The existing system of examination is probably the main cause of all the troubles of 
higher education today/' 

All examiners siioulU be dismissed as a first step! 

• An artiile in Educational Repoiier; “The present sociopolitical situation in the country provides a 
favourable setting lor developing a large-scale programme of educational reform." 

- Yes, a great setting, in wliich everyone U fed up both with education and reform! 

• The Education Commission (19(>4-6fi): “The present educational system will need radical changes, 
if it is to meet the |Mirpflses of the modem, democratic socialist society.. 

~ Which is V) fast that students have no time for studies! 


• Mr. jagdish Sharma, President of the Bihar Madhyamik Sikshak Sangh: “About Rs. 15 lakhs were 
spent by teachers during their struggle for about five monhts." 

— And ihe>' still want higher salariesi 

• Joint Scfietary of the same Sangh. Umesliwar Sin^t “The demand for take-over of non-Govcm- 
ment Scamdary Schools would be taken up on the national level.” 

—• Which means a Dhariia in fiont of the Prime Minister’s House! 


• Dr, A, a Mtrajgaokar in .in article: “There are two problems in higher education—firstly, there is 
a great increase in the number of students; the second is that the growth of knowledge has rendered 

our system of teaching obsolete/’ ^ 

- A vers good reason for sUidents to find aUerna tive diannch of activity—like burning new buses. 

• An F.cIjiori.il; “Both sidcv- ihc (iovernmeut and the representatives of teachers—deserve congratu¬ 
lations for the wisfloin iliey have shmvii in coming to a sensible settlement/’ 

In this c.ise. the word “settlement means that each was able to sec the other’s limitations! 

• A <(>.rf,.x«Kif,.i of the Iiulian Nations: ‘'The students tvlio uere likely to agitate for the sho^ 
age of .e!,< Jm.g stall in the |,oly.etlinios at Saharsa ttrid .ne that they had deferred the agitation for 

this on the Principars assurance." 

- Obviuuslv, they couldn't defer it indefinitely! 

• Clhicf Minister Kedar Pandey of Bihar: "Tl.e strike by learhers has not angered the Government." 

- He iniisi have been elertetl from a teachers constituency! 

• The Vice-rJiancellor of Ranchi University, Mr. R. S. Mandal; "Nearly one month's stay at Ranchi 
has been fruitful to understand the maladies and problems of the univereity,” 

- A month's stay in Ranchi would make a man understand even the problems of world peace! 

• News: "ll.c teachers in Bihar are discussing the appointment of a compulsorily mired Bihat Gov. 

emment Officer as University Professor." . , k i . 

_ niey are bound to be compulsorily retired, too, tf they don. behave 
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EXTRACTS 


A GIRL S JOUBNlilT 
THROUGH OMXEGE 

TJie girl liii& jui»t completed her 
degree course iu a women‘» col- 
lege. She is keen to do a post-gra¬ 
duate course. The first few days 
mt ohauiing and spent in coi- 
fecting certificates and filling in 
the application form. Then a long 
period of waiting. 

She i» delighted when her rume 
appears in the list of selected can¬ 
didates. But tlie joy is mingled 
with a vague feeling of fear, as 
she has to join a coeducational 
institution after having led a shel¬ 
tered life, studying only in a girls' 
school and college. 

D-DAY ARRIVES 

Standing in a never-ending 
queue, she pays the fees and waits 
anxiously for the claves to com¬ 
mence. D-Day arrives. She gets up 
early in the noming. She is so ex¬ 
cited that sIk' thiiDges iicr saree 
twice or thrice. She gulps down 
her breakfast and is ready for col¬ 
lege. She 1.S stared to go to college 
alone on the first day. She has 
somehow' persuaded some of her 
friends in the same class that they 
jhouJd go together. 

The atiaos|>here is strange. 
There are groups of boys, some 
at the entrance, some at the stair¬ 
case commenting on the girls. The 
girls do BOt know in which direc¬ 
tion to go. They find it difficult 
10 find their daas room. They 
walk embarrassed from room to 
room, to diiafers. never getting the 
courage to walk alone. 

ORDEAL ENDS 

At last the‘octMial conies id an 


end. Ill the clav room they fed 
somewhat secure but arc still sl|y 
and tonguMied. Ttiey are unahie 
to muster enough courage to an. 
swer the questions of their Proft»- 
sor. There is alway's the lingering 
doubt tliat they will be ridiculed 
and teased by the boys if th^if 
answer is wrong. 

The dass over, they rush to tf^^ 
ladies Roool Their peiii-up 
tions break out. There is h babble 
of voices trying to out-ulk oue 
another. Tliey proceed to the bus 
stop. Once again the same pro¬ 
blem; groups of boys making silly 
and crude jokes and teasing them. 
They get into the bus and heave 
a sigh of relief. Their agony h;,^ 
isr Jibe dey' 

By year<nd the girl gets lived to 
college life. She learns by experj. 
eiice that the best way to face tin* 
battalion of boys—some aggremivf^, 
some over-solicitous some helpfii). 
some defiant—is to go about mind¬ 
ing her own business, indifferent 
to the cal calls, vmU-whitiles ai^l 
jokes. As die now gets into 
htis JO return home after roltcgc. 
she is calm, sure of herself ai,d 
self-confident. 

Saraswathi Balasubramaniai^ 
—from Osmania CoiinV,. 

HEARD ON THE 
i CAMPUS 

A couple of girl siudenit 
went and complained to the ! 

! Pwnripal; “Sir. the window 
panes of the girls room have ; 

; been broken.** Unwittingly' : 

' the Principal answered t ^ 

I “Don’t worry, girls, 1 will : 

; lo(dc into it.** I 


EUUtjVTjbN 8c GOVT. 

I was waUing for fhe ooa- 
dusiuii of the Secondary School 
teat hers strike, so tliai 1 may air 
my view.s on nationalisation of 
education iu a congenial auno»* 
pheie. Now J hai'e gut my oppor- 
ttiiiiiy. Let everybody have aecotid 
thoughts on the basic issue of cen¬ 
tralising the admioisiraiioii of edu¬ 
cational iBstituiioiis under Uie 
GovcmmeBi- Tc^cis tbemsdwt, 
by virtue of their guiding role in 
the society, should better revise 
tlieir position in the larger interest 
of the nation. 

II goes without saying that bast- 
edi»aHJD» il a etthun) avb- 

ject and not an economic, politi¬ 
cal or adminisirative one. The 
very diaracter of the future gene¬ 
rations and the conscience of the 
whole society are formed by edu¬ 
cation. The mind and soul of 
cveiy individual is trained by it. 
How can such a vital and seniiitis'c 
organ of the body vn lal lie entrust 
ed to the burcaurraiic csi.ihllsn 
mciu, however, progrevsive a cer¬ 
tain governmenj mat hci .Scale 
mnnojiolv in the cuiftiral sphere is 
the surest wav to totalitarianism 
and regiihentatiori. It is on records 
of hiiuory tltat only Fa.wist dicta- 
toi&lii|» luve adopted the method 
of cultural monopoly for gaining 
complete tmisrery over all the hit¬ 
man souk under their lurisdiction. 

India i.s a democraiic republic. 
As such, the state slioiild never 
entertain the idea of natitmalising 
education, on any level whatso¬ 
ever. All the proviuons of the In¬ 
dian Constitiiticm concerning the 
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fictfdom (Ik! ri(i/ct>s arc 

iliis Wttiuiui Hbrug^it- 

iiig the FtiiKhiiiienial Rights, tfu 

Govt, cannot naiionalise cducninn 

In this regard, the (iii/ciis oiighi 

to be cicrimlly \igiiaiii i<> •fide 

guard their )ilH:riv uihcv liian let 

ling llu* Guvcrnitichi ioi petty and 

temporary inteusis inioi teie in the 

pursuit ()I tlie Kiglits tu I recdDUis. 

The pbiit u) (le))io(}ar> is .stlN 

veiv icndci in uiti cniuurv. It iniiM 
* 

t>c proUcicd It’iin uiihci ibaii tv 
|H>sed to itu' Init winds <>i ilida 
tovsihip. That is wlw Aih:>r\:i 
Vinoba Bhaec had tonic lovwajd 
witl) the plea f'» nol itaii iiialisiin: 
dliiiaiion. 

\s hn the '•t'Mnir .ind pi"' 
^)t?}it\ o| the tearlicd. dies Invt 
eseiy riKht n» e«i<»s <( in c<{ii:d}f' 
with the higlu'sf in iheif 
sion. Hilt (hey diouM put and 
\tiess thcii issues in ilic ^K'Is 
jiCftive, Aliet all. tl»e (icrd<»m id 
edueaiinn slimiM not he siioifitcd 
for the pirMuned s.dcis ot ihe pi<’ 
ressinii. In la(t. the tsvo tan sev' 
svell go togftlsri. 

NWM l. MOGUM 
Depi. id I'liiili'h 
B. N. y;.dlfsf. Paina 

\'\F:\\R MV.ANS VV IWMS 
I’nfaii means in examlna- 
lions is nt» new pUciunnenon in 
die nrademic attiviiics <>( the col 
lege students today. They Iravc 
only put the old wine in a nen 
l>ottIe (an oiiirageonsh new Imt 
tie indeed!). The nine intoxiratcsl 
iltcir prcd<x'esK»rs hiu. unlilte the 
former, the Utfcr indulged in it in 
dividwlly wth groat tre|>idaiion 
and alarm during the rigid control 
of the educational authorities in 
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(he prc'iiule|>eiulciice days. At best, 
they ciiitLed a lurking admiration 
(or ilieir intelligently tricky de> 
vices to Itiiudwink die so-called 
vaglc-eyed invigilutoi's. But scjinc- 
limes, a tlcvcr but iiiihiiky iliap 
writing with the usual horizontal 
[MsiiiuH of the right liand with 
the let! dangling in a iierpendicu- 
iai position wmiUI stand agitast to 
find that ht.s inaintinating shirt¬ 
sleeves had proved to be his un¬ 
doing. 

Those who indulge in mass scale 
\inlair means lotlay show no so- 
called weakness of their prcdeces- 
soi^ but a dare devil spirit witli ;s 
built-in iioljon that they have, in a 
uay, a right to the use of unfair 
means. TIic former iniclligentls 
tricky devices have l>cfn replafwl 
by aggressive .suppori and material 
vosiseamc from onisldc agencies. 
The uiifati iiieait' icKlay evidently 
tiKlicatv duu the CNaininecs have 
neither putieticc nor perscvciiincc 
lo gn dii'Migh the legiiimatc pro¬ 
cess of sustained, regular laboni 
itivolveil in the prC’.cribed siudie- 
to Ikj die honoured recipients o( 
ccrtificatc> and degrees. Tlie ide;' 
that die collegians roncerned arc 
the future builders of the nation 
and must realise a .sense of pres¬ 
tige of their iXHilion and give a 
good account of themselves in ih'.' 
formative (leriod of their life 
seems to have rciedcd farther and 
faiihcr away from llte hori/on o! 
tlicir minds. The social climate at 
the present time is, to a consider 
nble extern, responsible for this 
The change for the hcircr in 
social climate is a long-term pto 
cess depending on the unstinted 
eforts of social savants. Thcvciiy 
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lies a ircrmanent cure of the siu- 
denis' present niahuly. But diat ii 
out of bounds of tlie acadetnic 
and examination authorities. But 
witen sometliing lias to be done by 
the authorities to improve matters, 

1 would just throw out a few sug¬ 
gestions. I have just a notion that 
the collegians concerned may be., 
classified into three distinct cate- 
gorie.s:— 

(1) The section which lias no 
natural de.dre to settle down to, 
regular academic studies and. 
would, on most (liinsy gioundy,^ 
stage a walk-out dragging in their 
trail the bona fide examinees who 
fall easy victims to their bullying 
lariics. 

(2) The sub-siandanl students 
wiio are totally unfit lo profit by 
college tcaching-w many square 
pegs in round holes. 

(3) There are also students 
(their number is not inconsider. 
able! who would not ordinarily 
adopt unfair means but do so 
under speciul circumstances for 
which they may not be wholly 
responsible. Prolonged illness hav¬ 
ing deprived them of the neccs-, 
ury facilities from college or 
due to wliat limy set down as in¬ 
adequacy' of general lectures, luto 
rials, library facilities, seminar 
etc., they (eel nervous about the 
impending ordeal of examinaiiou 
and, being actuated more !>' 
thoughtless impatience than by tb*' 
uund advice cd iheir elders based 
on a realistic assessment of tlii- 
lituation and perspective involving 
them, they would not wait for a'V 
other academic session for ado 
^iiatc preparation, but wou.d 
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malie a desperate bid to get 
tlii'ougb the ordeal by^ uotair 
means wJiich seems to tlteni to be 
Uie only alternative left* 

The 5rst category is a big head* 
aclie to the authorities concerned 
who. if they go into its antecedents, 
may find Uiat their numerous acts 
of omi^ions and comraisdous have 
turned it from them to outsiders 
polijically motivated. The section 
may be nursing all sorts of real or 
imagined grievances against the 
authorities, such as utter ii^\ect» 
gross inditterence, glaring injustice 
etc. in matters vitally alfecting it. 

I have just a notion that, in dealing 
with tl\e section, the polity of drift 
is a mistaken one. Promptness and 
expediiiousne&s in reclaiming it 
with sympatliy and tact and, 
wfaat is more, by giving it 
an unmistakable impression that 
the authorities are determined 
to do justice to all and cannot be 
hoodwinked or bUiifed into diow- 
ing undue favour or concession to 
any section of srudents will be 
mote paying. The section, how. 
ever, disappointed or frustrated, 
will bow down to the will of the 
authorities. The second category 
has to be kept away from the in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. Gov 
eminent have to compensate the 
financial loss to be iiiturred by 
the college authorities as a result 
of this. Tlie sub-st'andard students 
have to be provided for elsewhere 
where their aptitude, taste and 
potential ulent may find useful 
play and be instrumental in secur¬ 
ing for them gainful employment. 
At pr^nt. the colossal waste of 
their potential talent as a resuli 
of its being harnessed in the in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning mtist 
stop in the interestdf improving 
the tone of higher edocatibn. The 
Child category can be claims from 
‘ it ftng iinfair means on a mass Kale 


which they w:illy-AiUy atlopt if the! 
auilioriiies introduce compuisory.! 
tutorials twice a week and prbvidt^ 
adequate libnury facilities. Stticii 
vigilance may be iieressnry against j 
a possible tendency' on the part: 
of the tutor to talk the period | 
away, leaving the students moro; 
entertained than imtrurted, in a, 
practical manner, in the details oi! 
the art of composing amwm th.u 
would meet (tie textual and othw 
questions precisely. Tiituiials ti* 
be e&ecttvc must not Iiuve moit'; 
than eight tti a batdi. Any ftuan-' 
cial hurdle in the connection 
to be overcome in the interest of . 1 , 
Urge majority of students who 
now des]jeratety stick to a 11 un 
desirable short-cut of using unfaii 
means on a mass scale. As regaid-- 
generai lectures, the students con¬ 
cerned do not get the maxiiniiin 
benefit from these. It will In- lielp ; 
ful to them if the |>rofcvH>is of all 
the subjects make it a point ur 
supply to them, in advance, out 
lines of Icrtures they are going to, 
deliver during an academic stvsion. 
IViih such a marked change in iIk , 
climate and atmosphere of iltc am 
dcnjic functioning of the mllcges 
the third category will be restored 
to its lost confidence in itself a 
regards passing with fair mcanv 
The lime-factor has made the 
tnasvscale unfair means situation 
so complex that it is abolaiely 
past any linkcring with aov ad 
measures of requisitioning external 
force which can only touch the 
fringe of the situation, and that, 
not without jnudi biiienjew andj 
refracterriness on die part of tlie| 
unfair means mongers. Tlte im-? 
peraiivc need of the hour is a well ; 
organised rational plan vvhicb can^ 
meet the situation from nil sides. | 

i 

SUDHIR KUMAR GANGt'LI.; 

Arya Kumar Road,' 
Patna, 



BOLL—THE UTERATEUR 


NOVELIST Meinrich Ihdl has 
won tUc kroner (Rs. 

7.S0.WM1) aw.inl for his “skill in 
rharaiteiiration wliidi has contri' 
buted to a rcncival ol (iennan 
literature.’’ the Audemy said. 

Boll, descrilwd as the l>csl 
known |»ost-waT wriier in both 
tieinmnicv. became the first t»er' 
man to win the world s mosi tiv 
vcied litftait award sime Thomat 
Mann got ilir \wUr 

TIu: IVinianeui Sciietaiy of the 
Su•t‘di^h .Aculcnn vaiil; 

*'h is no! the vmaltesi (iennan 
miracle that after years of desii- 
tmion, a new gnunauon t»l w'i 
irrs Ihinknv iuid leseauhcrs n 
ready so vron to shoiddo their 
country’s ami their own tvsnUial 
task in the si>niinal life of 
time. The renewal of <'.f»man 
litciatnre. to wliwh Heinrich 
Boll’s achievements bear witne*i 
and of which tliev ate a significant 
part, is not an exixirimcnt with 
form - a diowning man worm 
the butterfly stroke. 

“Instead it is a Tcbirib out of 
annihilation, a resmtettion, a cul¬ 
ture which ravaged by ni^ihts and 
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wndemnetl i,, exiinction, atndj up 
pww Aoots, blossomi and mature 
to the joy anil benefit „l a|,,.. 

Born on Dwember 21, ( 9 / 7 , 

Ae family ol sculptor Vii lor llol) 
Heinrich got his piimari ami Se¬ 
condary education in hi& home, 
town of (Jolopne. After his srhofil- 
leaving cenificnc* he siaitccl u-ork- 
*s an apprentice in a libijry. It 
was then that he started iffiiiug. 
In 1939 he was drafted into the 
Wmy and became a jicisonernf- 
W to be released onlv in l.vc 
IM. 

After the war. he i-eturned to 
boinb-lavaged Cologne aiu) eiiiol 
ietf hiiiist'lf at the Cologne Ihih.ei- 
•it) s Fanilty f^f l.itcrifluic. At 

the vmie time lie woiktcl as a ^Ar- 
poniei ill lii> brolhei's workshop, 
first shon stoiy -Der Ztig iv.ir 
peunLiuir- (The Vi-aiii Was Piin- 
cttial) was pnblitheil in VM9 ami 
his first novel -nie scliwar/cn 
Vhafe'’ ( Mi<* Kl.ttk Shcept won 
him ilie (;i(mp.i7 Pii;e in 11151. 
Siike then lh» has ilwlicaicd ht^ 
life onlv to writing. 

Ill's hook “Crti|)|H'nhiM 

rail !hime‘* ffironp Picinit* with 
a \\oinan) cipniics ihc tlicmo> • I 
his earlici hook^. fVvolving loimvl 
the life of a »i|I, I.eni, Boll jj.iinis 
a hist<iiic frewo t>f (German life 
dining the Wilhchnian era ~ the 
^\'e^nla^ Kcpnhiic — passing thro, 
ugh the Third Reich and ihe Se- 
t'o»tI \\oi|d War. Hei life is mark- 
ctl by the iliice men she (onv!« 
across — her husband, a Rnssia*i 
prisoner-of.war, and a fweign 
labourer. The novel ends with a 
•plendid happening - Leni ebas 
ed away (rom her home and saved 
by her friends, the foreign labou¬ 
rers. from being expelled. This | 
literary work oimbines the techni¬ 
ques of ihe dorumeinar)'. dialogue i 
and flashbacks. 

{ 

In Ids books. Boll expresses a \ 


gieat understanding of mankind 
— a, sober wisdom which promotes 
fraternity in a world of hate. He 
found this tenderness and wisdom 
during his temporary stay in (re. 
land which resnUed in the gene¬ 
rous and intelligent “Das Irischc 
Tagefi»ch“ (“Irish Diary") pub- 
lislied in 1957. With translations 
in neai'Iy thirty languages, some 
7.5 million copies of Boll's books 
have so far been sold all over the 
noiid. 

*i have never been able, espe¬ 
cially with short stories, to. 
write less than three drafts, many 
have fisc and more. Ii is a very 
good control if one reads aloud 
what has been writien down. It 
has to p.iss over my lip.s many 
limes, and then ! (eel the weal 
points like a stitch." 

Some books: 

1951: The GTOup-47 Prize 
for “Tlic Black Slieei) ' 

1953: The Critics Prize 

1954: Tile "Tribune dc 
Paris** Prize 

1955: Foreign Book 

Priw '-The Children 
Of Deaih" 

1959: Tlic Tduaid-vnn-der- 
Hcuh Prize of ihe 
City of "IFiippertal 

I960: Tlic Carles-Veillon 
Iniernntionnl Prize 
lor "Tlie Two Sacra¬ 
ments’’ 

1%7: The Georg Biicchncr 
Prize 

1971: Piesideni. PEN (In¬ 
ternational) Chib 

1972: Nobel Prize for Lite¬ 
rature 

CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
INVITED ON ANT ASPECT 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION. ; 
PLEASE SEND THEM TO 
THE EDITOR. 


CLASBiriED 

ADFERlTSiailgyit 
jm^ubaF UWIVEBSITY 
Notification 

ApplicatJons In the prescrib¬ 
ed form are Invited for the un- 
demoted posts in the univer¬ 
sity. 

1. One Reader In Tamil 
(Lady) at Courtallam 
Centre. 

2. Two Readers in Botany 
(ladies) one at Courtallam 
Centre and another at 
Tuticorin Centre. 

j 

3. One Reader in Commerce 
at Vlrudhunagai Centre. 

I 4. One Lecturer in Gan- 
dhlan Thought and Rama- 
lingar Philosophy. 

5. One Senior Lecturer in 

! Politics for the Correspon- 

' denee Course. 

1 

1 

I 6. One Director for the Cor- 

1 respondence Course. 

i 

i 7. One Lecturer In Mathe- 

1 matlcal Economics. 

i 

4 

I Scale of Pay: 

Director; Rs. H00-50-1300-fl0- 

I 1600. 

1 Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250. 

i Lecturer: Rs. 40040-80(150. 

550. 

i 

j The applicants should pos. 

sess high academic qualifi¬ 
cations with experience of re- 
i search work and post.graduate 
teaching. 

The prescribed form of ap¬ 
plication and full details le- 
! garding qualification, field of 
' specialization and experience 
; required can be got from the 
undersigned on requisition ac- 
j companied by (Da self-ad- 
; dressed envelope with postage 
j stamps to the value of 040p 
' (35 plus 5 refugee stamp) 
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affixed thereon. a Slate 
Bank of India Chalan or Po**^ 
tal Order for Rs. 5/- (Rs. five 
only) payable to the Resistrar, 
Madurai University post Office. 
:.LBdurai-2l. 

8, RAMANUJAM, 
RBQISTRAR. 

Madurai^!. 

INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD 

Advertiaement No. 3^2. 

Dated the 17th November, lim. 

Applications are Invited for 
the undermentioned poata. Ate 
relaxaUe for candidates well 
qualified. Higher initial pay 
may be granted to spedally 
qualified and ezperieBced can¬ 
didates. Those who are in ser¬ 
vice should apply through pro. 
per channel. If ap^ieatlons 
through proper channel are 
likely to be delayed, an ad¬ 
vance copy may be submitted, 
but In such a case original ap 
plications should invariably 
reach this office within U 
days of the last date prescrib¬ 
ed for receipt of applications. 
Besides pay. the posts carry 
allowances according to rules 
which at present correspond to 
those admissible to Central 
Government employees. 

Prescribed application forms 
for the posts will be supplied 
from the efflee of the Regis 
tear, Indian School of Mines. 
Dhanbad, on receipt of a self- 
addressed envelope of the size 
29 X 12 cms. and affixed with 
postage stamps of the value of 
Rs. 1.75. Applications should be 
accompanied b*^ a Money 
Order Receipt for Rs. 8/- 
IBs. 2/. for Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribes candidates'. Candidates 
called for Interview for the 
post will be paid Second Class 
Railway fare for to and fro 
Journey by the shortest route. 
Applications must reach the 

TMifln .'School of 
Mines. Dhanbad on or before 
December 22, 1972. 

(1‘ One Senior LibArlsn:^ 
Post temporary but likely to 


become permanent. Pay: Ba. 
700.50-3290/-. Age as on 342-78 
—45 years and below. Qualm, 
cations: EseenUal; fa) First or 
Second Class MA/MBc./ 
M. Cbm. plus a First or Second 
Class B. Ub. Be. or Diploma in 
Library Science, the degree of 
MXtbBc. being a preferential 
qualification, The candidate 
sbonU have seentad at least 
M% marks in the gnallfying 
exasstnatlen <bi Ai least 7 
years experience as Librarian 
or in a responsible professional 
cert^riiy In a library {a> Good 
academic qualifications and re¬ 
search ex|>erienee fwlth pobll- 
eatlons*. 

(2) One Amlstant Prefeeeer 
in Electronics. Department of 
Engineering. The post 1^ per¬ 
manent. Pav: Rs. 700-50.1290/.. 
Higher initial pay up to Rs. 
1.000/. may be offered to high- 
Iv qualified candidate with 
long experience. Age: As on 
M2 72-45 years and below. 
Oualldcattons: Easeniial: A 
aood degree of recognised Uni. 
versitv In Electronics Engineer' 
irg nr In Industrial Electronics 

nr \n Bnglneerin!? 

wlih Electronics as special sub- 
leet: (fit About two years In¬ 
dustrial experience including 
vacation training aiul appren 
ticeshlp. Candidates mast havi> 
secured at least €0 per cent. 
marks in the aggregate ia the 
r^gree Sxainiiiatiew in the 
of a pnstgraifuafe De¬ 
gree. 

*S. N SAPK4B' 

Dv 16-11T2. DIRBCTOB. 

FANJAH UNtVRRSrrr 

r.adTertisement No. 59 72> 

Apnlieations are invited for 
the following temporary/par- 
mAnent nosts in the pay-scale 
mentioned against each, in the 
Department of Botany, Pan- 
lab Unlverrity. so aa to reach 
the Registrar, Panjab Univer. 

Chandigarh, along with 
postal orders lor Rs. 7i0 in 
respect of posts at 8r. No. 1 to 
^ 6 & 7 and Rs. S/. in respect 
of post ai Sr. No. 5. by 83rd 
December. 2972. 


UNDER THB UQC PRO¬ 
GRAMME or snoiAL 
ASSISTANCE 

1. Professor in Bryology/Pter- 
Idologv^i—Rs. 11OD-9D-120D' 
dO-lOOO- 

2. <1) Reader In Mycology Bt 

Plant Pathologs^l—Rs. 

700A04250. 

fin Reader in Bryology—I 
Rs. 700.50.1250. 

3. Lecturers/Sr. Research Fel¬ 

lows In Bryology/Pterido. 
logy/Morphogensls and Tis. 
sue Culture /Mycology and 
Plant Physioio^ ^5 ..Its. 400- 
4000050 950. 

4. Technical Asslstam. 1. Rs. 
400-40.S0O-SOg50. 

5. Office Supervisor. ]. Rs. 225 
1S.96O-EB-2O.SO0. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY . 

8. Lecturer in Plant Physio- 
logy. I Rs. 400-40-800-50250. 

7 Tem|>orary Lecturer In Cyto- 
logy drOcnetlcs. 1. Hs. 400- 
40A0OAO95O. 

OUAUPICATIONS; 

Pest at Prafesaer at Sr. Na. l. 

i' ^ Ph D. with teaching 
•xoerlenoe of ten rears in 
Brvology or Ptertdology; 
ti> Considerable amount of re¬ 
search work to credit as 
evidenced bv research pub¬ 
lications of high merit. 
P-wK «| 9r. No. 3, 8 A 7. 

1* Atleast Ph D wth teaching 
evn^i^iep"'* nf Ove in 

the discipline concerned; 
ii> On^^derable amount of re 
search work to credit ss evi¬ 
denced by research pubUca. 

UORS. 

Posts at Sr No. 3. $ A 7. 

i I A first class Masters degree 
at an Indian University or 
an equivalent qualification 
of a foreign University with 
bright academic record. 

11) Preference will be given to 
persons having teaching re- 
search experience in the 
discipline concerned. 

Posts at Sr. No. 4. 

least MSe. R«cond cl?ss and 
ability to handle X-ray Appara- 
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fo», Time Ooltnre work, tels. 
log Qt Mwptic coltoieg ete. 
M el «r. He. 5. 

BJk. 

At least Ave years ofAce ex. 
pcorlcsee In a Science Ubo- 
cmtoiy and abUiby to super, 
vise the apork of sabordin, 
ate etaff; 


of all tbe Examlnaiknie pasMd 
are Inyited for the following 
poets of the PostJdnuSuate de¬ 
partments of this uslvenltgr. 

1. Name of the Departoiente: 
Biological Sdencee. 

Name of the Posts; Reader. 
No. of poem: One. 

2. Name of the Departments: 



Itt) Knowledge of shorthand 
and type will be preferred. 

Peraona already in sendee, 
should route their applications 
through their employers. 

Application forms can be oh 
talned from the office of the 
fteanee A Development Ofi. 
ear, Fanjab tTnlversity, Chandi. 
garb by making a written re- 
guest accompanied with a self, 
addreaaed stamped envelope of 
21 X to cma. 

tNlVERSlTV OP SAirOAR 
SAVGAR 

Invites applications for the 
post of RESIDGNT MANAOER. 
BOffnSLS In the scale of Re. 


Political Science. 

Name of the posts; Lecturer. 
No. of poses: One. 
n. Seale «f Pay; (1) Reeder 
Ra. 700-50.1250/.. (11) leotnrer: 
Rs. 400.40.8(IO.SO-950. 

in. Age of Retfaemeni; Sixty 
years of age. 

IV. ifnaUAeatfou Essential: 
(a) Reader in Blotogleal sden- 
eea 

<1> A Second Class BCaeter's 
Degree In Zoology with at 
least 4B% of marks. 

(11) Eight years of teaching 
experiences In a college or 
University. 

(ill) PhD. Degree or Research 
work of equivalent stan. 
dard. 


400.40-800-50-090 with usual 
beneOU of DA. and P.F. as per 
University Rules. Higher start, 
log pay can be considered If 
experience and pay already 
drawn so warrant. Tbe Unlver- 


(Iv) Capacity to guide researeh 
Postgraduate teaching ex. 
perience will be regarded 
as additional quallflcatlon. 
(b> leetarer in PoiHlea! 
Seleuce. 


alty will also prorldr free un¬ 
tarnished married accommo¬ 
dation. 


(1^ At least a Second Class 
Master's Degree In tbe 
subject with at leaat 48% 


Applkants should have ex. 
perience of management and 
administration. 

Tbe age of rettremcni Is 
sixty years. Retired army ofB- 
cers are cUgltde. 

AppUcatlons on plain paper 
giving details of Uielr qualifi¬ 
cation and experience should 
reach tbe undersigned by iith 
December. 1973. 

061. H. R. Chtndele, 
Registrar. 

VnXnstifijf of gangar/' 

8AMBALPUR UNITEBSTTE 
SAUBAmm 
AdseiHesment 
Ko. 29888/m 

Dated, 31-11-1872. 

Applicatlone in prescrib¬ 
ed forms with attested eoplea 
of liarksbeets and certificates 


of marks. 

(11) Preference will be given 
to the candidates having 
at least two years of teach 
Ing/Researcb oeperienee. 

V. Quallflcatlca Derirabic; 

(1) Iteader in Biological 
Science: Preference will 
be given to the candidates 
having speclahsatiOD in: 

(I) Animal Physiology 

(II) Blo.Chemlstry 

(2) Lecturer In Political 
Science: Preference will be 
given to the candidates 
who can teach: 

(1) Advanced PoUtical 
Theory, v 

(il^ intematlo^l Politics 
(Itl) Comparative Govern¬ 
ment and who can 
teach more ^an one 
brand) of the subject. 


Ah the posts carry usual 
dearnsus allowance as would 
be san^oned by the Univer¬ 
sity from time to thus. 

Candidates for tbe post of 
Reader should mention whe¬ 
ther they are willing to be con. 
sidered for the post of Lecturer 
if required to do b 6 and In that 
case they should mention the 
minimum salary acceptable to 
them. 

Seven copies of the applica¬ 
tion forms will be supplied 
from the University office to 
each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 3 (Rupees 
two) only. Candidates Intend¬ 
ing to receive forms by post 
are required to send (a) cross 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. 2/- 
payable to the Finance Officer, 
Sambalpur University, Bambai. 
pur and (b) a self-addressed 
envelope (23 cm X 10 cm> with 
postage stamp worth Rs. 3/. 
affixed to it with the words 
'AFPUCATXON FORM FOR 
THE TEA<7RXNG POSTS IN 
THE SAMBAUPUR UNIVER- 
srrr superscribed on tt. 
Money Order/Cheque will not 
be entertained. 

The last date of receipt of 
application in (he office of 
the University, Budbaraja Bills, 
Sambalpur (Orissa) Is 18tb De¬ 
cember, 1972. 

All cmnmunicaUons should be 
addressed to the underfigned 
by designation only. 

The selected candidates 
must join within two months 
from the date of tlie issue of 
appointment order. The candL 
dates will be required to ap. 
pear for an Interview at their 
own exi^enses before a Selec- 
Uon Committee. 

Suitable persons nWR-le ap¬ 
pointed on eoQtraot IMs on a 
higher Initial start 11 it is 
deemed desiraUe In the Inter¬ 
est of the University. 

(8. Sahu) 
REGISTRAR, 
SAMBALPUR UNIVESUarr 
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BEGlONilt KNGINBBBINQ 
COLUEQE. M8EEittA«B 
SBlNAGAft, KASmitB 

Aavcrtis««cn( NoGce No. 13/72 
Applications aro invited for 
the following posts on the pres¬ 
cribed application forms ob¬ 
tainable from the Registrar of 
this college on receipt of pos. 
tal order for Re. 1/-. 

1, PROFESSORS: Scale Rs. 
1100-50.1300-60.1600. 

Mechanical Engineering 
(ohe): iiO Chemical Engineer- 
tng (one': (Hi) Mathematics 
(one'/ 

Minimiim Qualifications: 1st 
class Master’s degree In the dis- 
eif)llne with about ten years 
teaching/ Industrial' Research 
experience. 

Desirable Qualifications: Doc¬ 
torate degree or published 
work c! similar standard/ex. 
periei'.ce of heading a depart, 
men: and guiding research. 

2. ASSISTANT PROFES- 
SOR8: Scale Rs. 700.40-1100AO 
2-1250 <!' Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing ‘two posts, one tem|ioraiy*. 

Minimum Qualifications: 1 st 
class Master's degree, in the 
discipline with five years teach¬ 
ing Industrial/ Research ex¬ 
perience. 

Desirable Qualifications: Doc. 
torate degree or published 
work of similar standard. 

Field of specialisation: in 
any one of the following. 

- (a) Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics *b» Instrumentation 
and Control, <c) Fluid Mech- 
nics, ‘d‘ Mass Transfer, <e* 
Heat Transfer. 

■ (ill Chemistry ‘two posts, 
one temporary) 

Qualifications: A good post¬ 
graduate research degree pre- 
fefably PhD. Chemistry with 
at least five years teaching ex¬ 
perience at advanced level In 
the subiect. 

The temporary post Is reserv- 
ed'for.phy^al Chemistry with 
teaching experience in advanc¬ 
ed Thermodynamics and Che- 
' Kinetics. 
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Last date for receipt of ap- 
'pSeSiktl^ Oh the ptw^bed 
fcm in the College is tcth De. 
cembet, 1973. Persona already 
working in Oovemment/Seml 
Government departments 
should apply through proper 
channel. 

CNIVERSITF OF JODHPUR 
(Est&Uishment Branch! 
Advertisement No. 7/73 

AiH^llcations ate Invited for 
the following posts: 
LECTURER IN FRENCH: - 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 400-40-800- 
50-950. 

Qualifieatieiis: (at Essential 
ii) A first or second class Mas. 
ter's Degree in French or Dip¬ 
loma in French with at least 
a second class MA. English or 
an Indian Literature di' ^ 
perience in teaching French 
‘id* Proficiency in translation 
from and into French, tb) Dc. 
airable: «t> Knowledge of ad¬ 
ditional languages (state of 
proficiencyi <.U) Expt'riencc in 
iournalism or critical writing. 
LECTURER IN HOME 
SCIENCE: (Two*. 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 400.40.800 
50-950. 

Qualifications: £.ssenUa): A 
first class Master’s Degree In 
the subject or second class 
Master's Degree or second class 
Master’s Degree with three 
years experience of teaching 
degree classes. 

Qualifications as mentioned 
above may be relaxed in cases 
of cancUdate.s who arc other, 
wise found suitable. Higher 
starting salary is possible to 
exceptionally quaUfled candi. 
dates. The post carries allow¬ 
ances as may be admissible 
under the University rules 
from tune to time. Number of 
posts may be increased or de. 
creased according to require- 
ment at the time of appoint¬ 
ment. 

Application forms can be ob. 
talned from the undersigned 
for which a crossed Indian 
Postal Order for Bs. 3/. endorse 

1972 


pd ih favour of the RQfistm, 
TTniversiV piifjabM at 
Jo^pur he sent albngu^tia'a 
selfAddressed enveh^ of 24.x < 
11 cms. bearing postage v 
of 35 palse + 0.05 palse =r o\u 
palse. The last date for reecipt 
of Implications is 30 Dec, 72. 
The Vice-Chancellor' may at 
his discretion condone delay in 
receipt of application. 

Registrar, 

JIWAJZ UNXVERSZTY 
OWAUOR 

Advertisement 

Applications are Invited fdr 
a permanent post of University 
Engineer in the pay scale of 
Bs. 50OJB-7O0-30-X000 with 
benefits of the University Pro¬ 
vident Fund as per rules. 
QttallficaUons/EssenClsf: 

Diploma in ClvU Engineering 
with 15 years’ experience of 
building construction. 

OR 

Degree in Civil Engineering 
with 5 years' pxi>eriencp of 
building ron.struttion. 

Preference will be given to 
those who have worked with a 
reputed architect. 

Higher Initial start upto Rs. 
700 - would be admissible to 
well qualified and experienced 
candidates. 

Age: Age not more than 57 
years on 1st No\'.. 1972. Applies, 
lions on prcscrit>ed form to be 
obtained from the Uiiiverslty 
Office at a cost of Re. I,', 
should reach the iindor.signcd 
by 15 12 72 with a Ice of Rs. 
7.50, The pajmenis are to be 
made by crossed postal order 
in favour of the Registrar. 
Jiwail University at the city 
Pds'. Office, Gwalior. Applica- 
lioas should be sent through 
proper channel in cases of ran. 
didates already employed. 
Scb-cted condidatea will nor. 
mally b: required to loin with¬ 
in fifteen days of their selec¬ 
tion. Candidates will bs rcqulr. 
ed to attend the interview at 
thetr own expenses. 

A K. BHATTACHARYA. 

Registrar. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM THE USSR AVAILABLE IN INDIA 

¥ 


L Ceninl Asia In The Kashan Perled 

Vo|. 1, pp. &M, Vol. U, pp. 5S0>>lN>th velomn 
Re. \9M 

(Naaka PaUIshinf Hooee, Meuow). 

2. Lectures on the Theory of Probahllity 
Ttt. A Rotajior. pp. Ill, Ra 29.10 
(Statistical Pabllshinf Society, CMeattai 
X Philosophical ThOBfhts In Independent India 
A.D. UlBian, pp. 320. Rs. 6.55 
(Natika PoblUblnff House, Moscow). 

4. Physical Chemistry 

V. KIreer, pp. S72, Rs. 11.50 
(Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

5. Pbyska! Chemfetiy of Polymers 
A. Thcer, pp. 558. Rs. 10.55 
(Mbr-PabUshera, Moseow) 

6. Political Economy (A condensed coaise) 

L. Leontyev, pp. 292. Rs. tjii 
(Pnfrem Pnbtlsliers, Mosecw) 


T, Science In The DSW 
pp. 560. Ba. 12.00 

(Propoaa PnOmhers, Moscow) 

B Semi Condnctors: Testtnp it AdlustinB 
O. Green tc A Shokalsky, pp. 205, Ra m 
(Mir Publishers, Moscow) ' 

9. SocUlism A Capltail®®-'®®®** * Prospects. 

ynri Krasm, PP. 2M, Rs. 1.W 
(Piopress Publisher*,' Moscow) 

R, KinasoshvUi, pp..300, Rs. 5.75 
(BdBr Publishers, Moscow) 

U. The World ficdalfet System ^ 

Shalva Saoakoyev, pp. 410. Rs. 8.75 

(Proiiess Pttblishersr Moscow) . 


main distributors 


Visalandhra Book Honsc, 


People's PublishftiB House (PI 
Ltd., 

Rani Jhai^ Road, New Delhi- 

55. 

People's Rook House, 
l*iramshah Manvil. 

Relief Road. Ahmedabsd. 

Froaressive Book House, 
Shillonf Road. Panbasar, 
Gauhati. 


Elura Road, VljayawadaA 

Yisalandlira Book Hou^, 
Sultan Basar. Hyderabad, 

people's Book House. 

0pp. Patna CoHefe, Patna. 

People's Book House, 
Hasarlbach Road, Ranchi. 


-The Modern Book Depot* 

GJ5,R«d (P..B«N0. ^.^' - 

Shiliong-l. 

Bimkchal Book ‘Centre, 

?, MaU. Simla- ■. 

. • ' I 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1840, ^tor ?2-B, Cbandlfarb. 

New Aye Book Centre, 

Neer Chowk State Bank of 
IndU, Gbts Mandl, Amritsar. 


National Book Ayency <P) Ltd.. 
12. Bankim Chatterjee Street.. 
Calcutta. 

NCBH (P) Ltd., 

P/30, Mount Road, Madras. 
Madnrai. Coimbatore, 
TlmchirapaUy, Tanjaur. 

Prabbatti Book Honm, 
Trivandrum, Emaknlam, 
Alleppy. Calicut, Cannanore, 
Vdyofinandala, QuUod. 


Navakamat^ PoWkatlons, 
flanyalorc.A. 


. Punjab Book Centre. 

Post Office Road, Jullundur. 


Nabajura Granthalaya, proyresaive Book Depot. 

lUJrakabati Road, CnttacA . . Park. Sultania Road, 

Bhopal. 

PFH Book Stid„ 

ICUB, Khetwadi Main Road, Char, 

Bomtay-4. ^ Chaura Rasta, laipir. 

Manhha Granthalaya <P) Ltd.. Chetna Book Centre, 

4 3J. Bankim Chatterjee SL. L New bUrket. BaaralyaiiJ, 
Calcutta. Imcknow. 
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A SELECT LIST OF OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS FROM 
BOWKER PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 1972-73 


TSK ALtfAKAC OP WC«U> MXUTARY POWER (2Dd Ed.) 

AN INTIIODUCTION TO UBRARXANSBIP 

BOOK SELECTION AND COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT IN ACAIS^ 


B OC«B IN PRINT 1«72>-AN AUTBOR—ITEUB INDEX TO THE FC^ 
USHERS* TRADE UST ANNUAL (2 Vote.) 

BOWKER SBRIAIS BEBUOORAPRY SUPFUDmCDIT }973 (Ut Ed.) 
B0WKER*8 UEEUCAL BCK^ IN PRIMT 1273 (Ani»A]> 

ODBRBT PROBLEMS IN REFERDfCX SERVICE 

DEVELOPINO MULtlAIEDlA UBRARIKB 

INTERNATIONAL BIBUOQRAPHT CV DIBICIORIBB <5tb Ed.) 

2BBBGULAR AND ANNUALS-^ INTBRNAT1CN9AL 

DIBKTOBT (and B(U 

UBBABT PROBLEMS IN SCXENCE AMD IWCBNOLOOT 
IfAGAZDOB FOR UBRABlSa (2nd Ed.) 

THE NEW UKUkUAMBmP: A CBAUWOB FOB CSANQE 
PROBUMB IN ORGANlZZNa UBBABT OCXXBCTXONS 
PBOBUOIS m aCHCXlL MEDIA MANACHafBNT 
POBCDmONB or TBK ORTfED NMtlOWrS STNrSBf 
PP BUHHKR S TRADE LOT ANNUAL 19T2 (2 Vote) 

A REFERENCE GUIDE TO AUDIOVISUAL INFORMATION 

BB8BABGH UBRARIANaOlF-BaBATB IN HONOUR OF 
ROBERT B. DOWNS 

THE SGROra. UBRART—A FORCE FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCELUC^^g 
SCIKNI T FA C AMD TECHNICAL BOOKS IN PRINT 1972 (Annual) 
BDBlBCTr OUIDB TO BOOKS IN PRINT 1972A Vote (Annual) 

TO IMPROVE LBAItMlNO--AN EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTnONAL 
TBCHNOLOOT V^l, I 

v^.a 

TQMORBOWR UBRARY—DIRECT ACCESS A ISUVERY 
ULRICH'S INIRRNATIOMAL PERIODICALS DIRECTORY^ Vote 
iWh Ed.; BtcDStel) 


^ a.2fr/30Opp/8ept. 1973 

£ 2A0/«0pp/19T0 
(Updated reprint) 


m Prets/Sprlnf 1979 

£ S225/Authorg Index S400pp: 
TiUet Index 2AOO|)p/Oet. 
1973. 

£ 6 S 0 /raU 1972 * 

£ tU5/72Spp/Hay 1972 
£ fii)0/ie6pp/1971 
£ S .00/199PP/197O 
In Presa/Sprlng 1973 

£ 1925/l,130pp/Jiine 1971 
£ tmim 

£ ll OO/flOOpp/Oct. 1972 
m Prett/aODplk/Dec. U72 
£ 5.00/3MpS>/June 1972 
£ 5.00/345PP/I97I 
£ 525/Oet. 1972 
£ 12.00/SepL 1973 
In Prea&/30Dpp/Oot. 1972 

£SllO/l92pp/U7l 
£ 9A0/S8epp./19e9 
in PreM/2.500pp/Nov. 1973 
£ 19.7S/3.00Cpp,Nov. 1972. 

2 13.93/Mlpp^l970 
£ 11AD/I,096pp/I971 
£ 5.75/20OPP/1979 
£ 2125/2.016/1971 


SOTEt The dates of ^Micatioa ere shown os in U.K. or 

Orders may he sent through your tocat bookselier or, in case of Hfficutty, direct to us. The books 
would be despatched per l^,P.T.f through Bank against payment, All prices ere net, as there are short diS' 
count titles. The ronivnton rates are as follows: Pound Sterling^ji^, 20.00; V.S. DoHar—Hs. 8.00 


Exclusive Diitributorsi 


UB.S PUBLISHERS' DISTRIBUTORS ltD. 
5 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, 

Savoy (Siambera. 5 Wallace Street. 

10 Pint Main Road. Gandhi Nagar. sangalore V 
80 Canning Road, Kanpur 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

(Advertisement No* 32/I972'73) 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the undermentioned posts. The benefit of Provident 
Fimd/Pcnsion, Dearness Allowance, House Rent Allowance and City Compensatory Allowance 
are admissible according to the University Rules* The retirement age of the University 
employees is 60 years. The appointment will be made on two years probation on all perma¬ 
nent posts. Higher starting salary within the grade Is admissible to specially qualified aid 
experienced candidates. 

The prescribed form for application will be sent free of cost by the Dy. Registrar 
(Academic), Selection Committee Section, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi—221005, along- 
with the leaflet of information on receipt of a self-addressed envelope (9* x 4'). Applications 
for each post be sent separately with application fee of Rs. 7.S0 remitted by Bank Draft/ 
Crossed I. P. 0. in favour of the Registrar, Banaras Hindu University and be addressed to 
ii»c Registrar, Selection Committee ^tion, Banaras Hindu Univ^ity, 'Varanasi—221005. 
M. O. or Cheque will not be accepted towards application fee. Candidates called for interview 
wilt he paid Skond Class Railway fare both ways by the shortest route. No other expenses 
will be paid. The last dale for the receipt of jqjpHcation is JOih January, )973. 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

1. HEAD OF THE UNIT Grade : R&. 1100.50-1300.601600. 

Qualifications (I) High academic attainments in the field of Engineering 

und er Technology. (21 About ten years experience of teaching/research/industry. (S) 
.Aiin'inisirative experience preferably m an Educational Institution of repute. 

Not*; (!) Job requircinems include assistance to Director, Institute of Technology in 
genera! administration. 

(2) i.ssciuial quaiitications refaxable in cose of candidates otherwise found well 
qualified. 

2. READER IN ENGINEERING DRAWING : Grade: Rs. 700.50-1250 

Qualilkaiioiis lS>cmiai : (t) A first or second class Master’s Degree in the subject 
or ail equivalent qualification. (2) A Doctorate Degree and or published work of a high 
merit in reputed journals. (3) About 5 years experience in leaching/research/industry. 
/Vsifub/e: (Ij Roearch publications in standard journals, (i) Membership of Professional 
bodies. Learned Societies. (3) Evidence ol .►nginaf work in Design-Development. 

3 READER IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS: Grade; Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Quiditications : A first or second class Master's Degree in the subject or an 

equiviiicni qualitieuuon. (2) A Doctorate i^ree and/or published work of a high merit in 
reputed journals (3) About 5 years experience of Postdoctoral research and/or teaching 
at a I mveiMiy or College preferably in an Engineering/ rcchnology Institution. (4) Experience 
oi guiumg research. Denruble : (1) Membcrsliip of Professional bodies,-learned societies. 

4. LECTURER IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Three) Grade Rs. 40040-800-50-950 

Qualifications ,• (1) A First or Second class Master’s Degree in the subject 

or an equivalent qualification, Dcsi*-able: (I) Experience of teaching Research Industiy, 

Note ; Those who have responded to our earlier Advcriisemeiu No. 20/1972-73 (Item No. 
5M lived not apply again. 

5. LECTURER IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
LECTURER IN APPLIED PHYSICS 

7. LECTURER IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY Grade : Rs.400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualificativms Exsentiai: (1) A first or second class Master's Degree in the subject or an 
eqviivalatu qualification. Desirable : (1) Apiiiude for research as indicated by published work. 
(21 Divctoruti: Degree in the subject and/or some experience in Teaching/Rcsearch/Industry 

8. I ECTURER IN ENGINEERING DRAWING Grade : Rs.400-40-800-50-950. 

QualificMtion £r.<e/r/ij/; (1) A first or second class Master's Degree in Machanicai Engi- 
necrirg with specialization in Drawing. Desirabtt .'ll) Experience in teaching/Rcsearch/Indu- 
stry. 
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t. LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENOINEeilllO Grade; Ks.400-40^00-30.950. 

Qualificatioiis Essential: (U A first or High Second class Master's Deitree in Electrical 
Engineering with specialization in Electrical Measurements and Measuring Instruments. 
Desirable: (1) Experience in teaching/Research/rndustry. ( 2 ) Experience in Electronic Instni- 
mentation. 

«. LECTURER IN PHARMACOGNOSY Grade : Rs.40-400-80<V50-950. 

QuaUfication fMen/ia/; (I) A first or second class M. Pharm. Degree with sdedaliza* 
tion in ^armacognosy. Desirable i Teaching Research and Field experience. 

FACULTIES OF SCIENCE & HUMANITIES 

11. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (Facuihy of Education) Grade :R$.nC0-50-1300-60> 
1600. 

Qualifications Essential: (!) A first or second class Master's Degree in Educaiion or an 
equivalent qualification with Master's Degree in any other siihject. (2) A Doctorate l^grce or 
published worh of a high standard in the subject. ()) About 10 years experience of ^ost<locto» 
ral leaearch and/or of teaching in an institution of eminence or University. (4) Ability to guide 
research of a high standard. 

12. PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY (Faculty of Agriculture) Grade ; Rs.ir 0-50-tt00 
60-1600. 

Qualifications Esseniiat ; (I) A first or second class M.Sc. degree in Agriculture or Zoology or 
Agricultural Zoology with specialization in Entomolngv/Apric. Entomology or an equivalent 
qualification in the subject (2) A research dcgice of a Dfictoratc standard and/or published 
work of a high standard in reputed j^mrnals. (t) About lo vears e>tncricncc of Post-doctoral 
research and/or of teaching at a Unix-ersily or Ct^llegc. (A) Experience of guiding research of 
a high standard. Desirable ; (i) Experience of organising/guiding research project in the field 
of Entomology. 

13. READER IN PSYCHOLOGY {Spechltzstion in Clinical and Abnormal Psychology) 
(Faculty of Social Sciences) Grade : Rs.'K)(>*50-l 250. 

Qualifications Essential: (t) A first or second class Masters Degree in the subject or an equi¬ 
valent qualification. (2) A D<»ciorate Degree and/or publislied w^rk of a high merit in repu¬ 
ted journals. (3) About 3 years experience of Post-doctoral research and/or of leaching at a 
Unfwfsily or College. (4) Experience of guiding research. 

1A READER IN ECONOMICS (Faculty of Social Sciences) Grade : Rs. 700-50-1250’ 

Qualifications E’senfifl/: (1) A first or second class Master's Degree in the subject or 
8R equivalent qualification (2) A Doctorate Degree and/nr published wark of a high merit 
in reputed journals. (.^) About 5 ^ears experience of post-dtvtord research and/or of tcich- 
ing at a University or College. (4) Experience of guiding research. Dej/rnhie—Ability to 
teach through Hindi Medium. 

Nate : Higher start within the grade is admissible to a deserving candidate for this post of 
Reader in Economics. 

15. LECTURER IN MARATHI (Two) (Faculty of Arts) 

It. LECTURER IN AGRONOMY (Faculty of Asriciilture) 

17. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS (Faculty of Science) 

ft. LECTURER IN TELUGU (Faculty of Art) Grade : Rs, 40r-40-»00-50^50. 

Qualifications Essential : (1) A first or second class Master's Degree in the aubfoct or 
an equivalent qualification. 

Desirable ; (1) Aptitudefor research as indicated by published work. (2) Doaorate 
Degree in the subject and or some teaching experience. 

Nate : Perference wifi be given to a Lady candidate for Che post of Lecturer in Telugu. 

19 LECTURER IN JAIN PHILOSOPHY 4 LOGIC (Faculty of Oriental Learning. 
Theology) Rs. 400^0-800-50-950. 

Qualifications^r^eniia/: (1) A first or second class Shastracharya or Achwya Degree 
in the subject or an equivalent 
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Qiulifioatjoa. IHslrahh : (l) Teaching experience of Mad]iyanu,Shastri and Acharya 
claMai in a moeaiied InstHulion. Knowledge of Nyaya. (3) Aptitude for reaearch as 
indicated by puMished work. 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 


20. READER IN SURGERY (Plastic Surgery) (Deptt of Surgery) Grade : Rs7O0-S0-12SO 
plus N. P. A. Rs. 400 • p.m. 

' Qualifications ; (I) M.B.B S. or equivalent qualification recognis^ by the 

Medical Council of India. (2) M.S. (Surgery), F.R.C.S. or equivalent qualification! in Surgery 
recognised by the Medical Council of India. (3) M.S. in Plastic Surgery or experienM of 
working in a Plastic Surgery Unit for 2 years. ( 4 ) About three yeaw teaching Experience 
as lecturer in surgery or plastic surgery in teaching Medical Institution.^ Desirable: (1) 
Experience of working in Organ Transplantation Unit (2) Kescarcb experience and publica¬ 
tions in the Speciality. 


21. AUDIOLOGIST (Deptt, of E.N.T.) Grade : Rs. 400-4^800-50-950 plus N.P.A. 
(H. Rs. 300 - p.m. admimible to Medical Graduates only. 

Qualifications Essential ; (11 M.B.B.S. with M.S. (E.N.T.) or lequivalent medical quali¬ 
fications recognised by the Indian Medical Couiu^ OR B.Sc. (Speech & Hearing) wiA M. S. 
(Audiology) of a recognised Indian or a foreign University OR Graduate qualificatiOT in 
Electronic Engineering preferably with Master’s D^rcc and with adequate knowlet^ of Hear¬ 
ing aids, audiometers and acoustic instruments. (2) Ability to write and speak Hindi fluentiy. 
Desitahle : (1) Experience of working as an audiologist in the E.N.T. Department of a 
Medical College and Hospital. (2) Research work in Audiology. 

Hote : Candidate with qualifications and experience in Electronic Engineering as mentioned 
above will be given Preference. 

CENTRAL HINDU SCHOOL, VARANASI 


i2. PRINCIPAL Grade : Rs. 700*40-980^B.40-nOO. 

OuaUficatioM EJWfltio/(0 A first or second class Master’s I^rce or an equivalent 

qualification. (2) Degree or Diploma in Teaching. (3) Thrw to five jears 
Educational Administration including tewhing cxpenencc 

Iniermcdiatc College or any Secondary School or in a Teacher s Training Institution Qf\ 
About 5 ytm Teaching experience in recognised High/Higber Secondary Schools or Public 

Schools. 

23. TEACHER IN PHYSICS Grade: Rs. 300-25-600. 

Oualitications Esseniial: (I) A first or second class Master’s Dc^ in Ph)^cs or an 
equivalent qualification in the subject. Desirable : (I ) Univwsity Degrw or Dip oma in 
l^' chinc (2) Adequate experience of teaching the subject in a College or Higher classes in 

0 ) Well versed in extra curricular activiues. 
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